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The iclmeumon ... ... {Tomhat SahMra,) 

P. 119, ch. 72, note®. 

(No. I.) The oxyrliinchtis in hroQze, 

(No. II.) The lepidotus in bmnze, 

(No. in.) Mon fishing. ... ... ... ... ... ... (Beni Ilasmn.) 

P. 120,ch, 72, ib. 

(No. IV.) Catching fish ... ... ... (Ibrnh at tjie Pijranilds.') 

R 121, cli. 72, ib. 

(No. V.) A gentleman fisliing, seated on. a chair upon a boat (Tlwbes,) 

R 122, ck 72, riotei^ 

The Nile goose and a line, signifying “son.” 

R 122, cli. 73, noteb 

(Figs. 1 and 2) The pure soul *, (3) the Phoenix (Thebes,’) 

P. 126, cli. 77, note". 

Glass bottles for wine (Beni Ilasmn and Thehes,') 

P, 127, cli. 77, note ^ 

Drying and preparing fish (Tomb at the Pyramids. y 

P. 128, cb. 77, note 

(No. I.) Clap-nets (Thebes.) 

(No. II.) Net-traps for birds (Beiii Massan.) 

P, 129, cii. 77, ib, 

(No. III.) Catching and preserving geese (Thehes.) 

Fig. 2. enjoins silence by putting his hand over his mouth. (The finger, as of Harpocrates, is 
not the sign of silence, as generally supposed.) ('iliebes.) 

P. 130, cL 78, note *. 

Figure of Osiris introduced at a party, 

P. 133, cb. 81, note 

(No. I.) Linen dress with a fringe, and two others. (No. IL) Various dresses. 

P. 134, cb. 82, note 


The hours of day and night ... (SakJcm'a.) 

P. 136, cb. 84, note 

Ex.-votos of an arm and ear ... (Ttiebes.) 

F. 138, cb. 85, note 

(No, I.) Women throwing dust on their heads in token of grief (Tfiehes.) 

(No. IL) Men beating themselves before a mummy in honour of Osiris (Thebes.) 

P. 140, cb. 80, uote‘^ 

Butchers sharpening their knives on a steel. (The same is represented at the tombs about 
the Pyramids of earlier times.) (Thebes.) 


R 141, cb. 86, noteb 

Knives for killing* a victim. 

P. 143, cli. 86, note 

■ (No. I.) Liturgies iierformcd to mummies ... ... ... ... (Thehes.) 

R 144, cb. 86, ib, 

(No. 11.) Other services, and female relations weeping 


( Thebes.) 
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P. 14-6, ch. 91, note 

Xame of Egypt, Khem, or Chemi. 

P. 149, ch. 92, note 

Presenting guests mtli necklaces of lotns-flowers, as tEey sit on a mat (^Theles, ) 

P. 150, cli, 92, noteL 


The Nymplicea Xehmibo, or Indian lotus {From Roman ScvlpUire.') 

P. 164, oil. 96, note 

(No. I.) Probable mode of securing the planks of ancient Nile boats. 

P. 155, ch. 96, ib. 

(No. II.) Making a boat, and binding it with papyrus bands ... (TomM at the Fynimids.) 
(No. III.) Sail like that of a Chinese boat, with the double mast of early times. 

{Kom Ahmar.') 

R 156, ch. 96, note 2. 

Boat, apparently of ftrwood, with the usual sail ... {Thebes.) 

P. 157, ch. 96, ib. 

(No. IV) Boats with sails wrought with colours {Thebes.) 

(No. Y.) Cultivation of flax, and process of making ropes and linen cloth {Beui Bassan.) 


P. 158, cli. 96, rioted 

(No. 1.) Boat of the dead 

P. 159, ch. 96, ib. 

(No. II.) A gentleman in a boat with a cabin, towed by 
(No. in.) Large boat on the Nile 

P. 160, ch. 96, ib. 

(No. IV.) Boat of burthen 

P, 161, cb. 97, note L 

(No. I.) Rescuing cattle from the inundation 
(No. 11.) A similar subject 

P. 163, cb. 99, note ^ 

Name of Menes. 

P.165, cb. 100, notes. 

Two names of Nitocris. 

P 170, ch. 104, note^. 

A negro from the sculptures 

P. 174, cb. 106, note \ 

Supposed figure of Sesostris, near Smyrna 


{Thebes.) 

his servants on a lake in his grounds 
{Thebes ) 

{Mlelihyias.) 

{TheJies.) 

{Beni Bassan.) 



... ... ... ... \Tkvbes,) 

{\ihji.) 


P. 175, cb. 106, note'^. 


Name of N. Ethiopia and of Phut. 

0pp. P. 176, ch. 107, note » 

statue on a sledge, 13 cubits in height, according to the hierogl 3 i>tti'CS ; in a tomb iie-.iv El 
Berslich, or rather near Dayr E' Nakhl. 

(Pig, 1.) The statue bound upon, a sledge, with ropes passing over pieces of <>r 

rather of lead, to prevent their injuring the stone. .It is of an individual of rank, 'rhothiitiiph, 
beloved of the king.’ —(2.) A man, probably beating time with Ms hands, and giving a 
verse of a song, to which the men responded. — (3. Seems from the hieroglyphU-s to In- 
incense.—- (4.) Pours grease from a vase upon the road, probably covered with wuud, <.ai vuucii 
the sledge glided. The buck of the sledge is cut so as to admit the points of lew ers, commnuly 
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used in Egypt and Arayiia for moving large montiments, and montionecl in Hsrodot. ii. 175 , 
—(5,) Egyptian soMior3.--(6, 7, 3, 9.) Four rows of forty-three men each, dragging the 
statue. Some appear to he foreigners, others Egyptians, and soldiers.— (10,) Men carrying 
grease, or water.— (11.) Others carrying some implements,— (12.) Taskmasters or super- 
intendents.— (1.3, 14, 15, 16.) Superintendents and perhaps reliefs of men. In the columns 
of hieroglyphics to tiie extreme right the nmm mentioned is the ** JECermopoUte," and that 
part of it “on the east ” hank, where this tomh is hewn in the limestone rock, 

P. 109, ch. 124, note®. 

of the PjTamids. 

P. 201, ch. 125, note®. 

JtoJe of constructing a Pyr.'imid. 

P. 204, oh. 127, notch 

Kamos of Sliofo, Sliufu, Suphis, or Cheops ; ®n<l of Nou-SIiufu. 

P. 205, ch. 129, note 1 

Kame of llenchores, or Mycerinu.'v 

r. 200, ch. 134, notes. 

Section of part of the third Pyramid, showing the original pas.sage and chamber, and the 
later ones. 

r, 211, ch. 135, note*! 

Spits or skewers of bronze ... ... ... {Gregor lan 

P. 213, ch. 136, note L 

Brick Pyramid of Hawara. 

P, 214, ch. 136, note L 


Pirick -making at Thebes, showing how they mixed the mud and made the tales of bricks, 
overlooked by taskmasters, as described in Exodus. The workmen were foreigners, bnt not 


in this instance 

iRiebes.) 

P. 233, ch. 152, note 


Foreign auxiliaries in the time of Berneses in, .... ... . 

.. ... ... {Ihebes.) 

P. 2.30, ch. 165, note 



An Egyptian temple, surrounded by its femenos planted with trees. A procession with 
a sacred shrine i.s entering the temerm from the hypoethral building before the entrance. 
Beyond are a villa, and villages in the jilain, which is intersected by canals from the Rile. 


P. 257, ch. 171, notc'L 

(Xo. I.) The great serpent Apap or Aphophis, lying dead before the God Atmoo or Atnm. 
(Ko. II.) Aphophis, in a human form, pierced by the spear of Horus. 

Legend of Atmoo, or Atum-Ee, the San, and Aphophis killed. 

P. 2f>l ch. 175, noteL 

(Xo. I.) The human-headed or andro-sphinx. 

(Xo. li.) The ram-headed sx>hmx. 

P. 262, ch. 175, ih. 

(Xo. III.) The hawk-headed sphinx. 

(Xo, RL) The winged female sphinx. 

(Xo. T.) A fabulous animal. 

(Xo, Yl.) Andro-sphinx representing a king presenting an offering. 

(No, YII ) Five other fabulous animals ... {JBeni Rassan.) 

P. 2f3Gj ch. 177, note 

Men presenting themselves before tbe magistrates or scribes. 
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P. 268, ch. 181, note ®. 

Name of Tashot. 

P. 269, oh. 182, note®. 

Artists painting on pane!, and colouring a statue; date about 2000 b.c. 

{Beni IIassa7i.') 

P. 270, oh. 182, ib. 

Mode of drawing Egyptian figures in squares 

{Thebes.) 

P. 272, ck 182, notei. 

A corslet, probably of linen, worked with various coloured devices 

{Thebes.) 

APPENDIX TO BOOK II. 

CHAPTEK II. p. 279. 

The Twelve Eg^’-ptian Months, expressed in hieroglyphics. 

CH. III. p. 288. 

Hieroglyphics signifying “ prayer.” 

CH. V. p. 303, 

The sentence “ in the 3rd year, 4th month of the waters (i.e. MesOre), the 20th day, of King 

Ptolemy ; ” in hieroglyphics, in hieratic, and in demotic. 

Other hieroglyphics throughout thi^ chapter. 

OH. V. p. 315. 

Hebrew, Phoenician, and.GI-reek Alphabets. 

CH. VI. p. 320. 

(No. I.) Some of the numerous attitudes of wrestlers 

{Beni Ilassan.) 

(No. II.) Games of ball 

{ib.) 

OH. VI. p. 321. 

(No. III.) Another game of ball 

{ib.) 

(No. IV.) Game with a hoop 

{ib.) 

(No. V.) Game apparently to try who shall rise first from the ground 

{ib.) 

CH. VI. p. 322. 

(No. VI.) Tumbling women 

{ib.) 

(No, VII.) Eaising bags of sand 

{ib.) 

(No. VIII.) Feats of tumbling, with the prize a necklace. They are, as usual, women. 

CH. VI. p. 323. 

(No. IX.) Thimble-rig, 2000 b.c, 

(ih.) 

(ib.) 

(No. X.) Games of moju, and odd and even 

(No. XI.) Bull-fight 


(No. XII) Game of draughts ... 

m 

CH. VI. p. 324. 

(No. Xin.) Games of draughts and mora 

(ib.) 

(No. XIV.) Pieces for the game of draughts. 

(No, XV.) Other pieces for draughts. 

(No. XVI.) Board of an unknown game, with the men in the drawer. 


(/if. Abbot es CoUecimi,) 

CH. VI. p. 325. 

(Xo. XVIL) Another board 

(Ko. XVIil.) An unknown game i and a man standing on his head .. {iknt Jhiman,) 
(No. XIX.) Other unknown games , ... //f, 
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CH. viii. p. 338. 

Arrangemeut of the first 19 dynasties, showing the contemporaneousness of some of tham. 
CH. VIII. p. 340. 

Arrangement of the 1st and 3rd dynasties. 

CH. VIII. p. 364. 

Xame of the King Resi-toti, or Resitot, who followed King Horus ... (Apis tabUt.) 
CH. VIII, p. 380. 

Kiime of Psammetichua I, 

Karnes of Tapesntapes (?), wife of Psammetichus I., and of the Ethiopian king Peeonkh and 
his queen Amunatis, her father and mother ... ... (^Thebes a7id Oebel Serkel.) 


BOOK III. 

P.411, ch. 13,notei. 

Name of Memphis, “the white building,” and “Men-nofre, the land of the Pyramid.” 


P. 418, ch. 18, note 


Cooks putting geese into a holler 

( Tomb near i/ic Pyramid.) 

Cooks roasting a goose and cutting up meat 

(»■) 

P. 420, cli. 20, note 


The Mlh'. layitkina. 


Statue of a Goddess found in Syria holding a shell in her hand. 



P. 4:20, ch. 26, note 

Name of Hebi, the city of the Great Oasis. 

P, 428, ch. 28, note 


Name of Apis or Hapi. 

P. 429, ch. 28, ih. 

Figure of Apis-Osiris. 

Bronze figure of the Bull Apis. 

P. 438, ch. 37, note 

Two figures of the pigmy-god Pthah-Sokar-Osiris. 

P. 453, ch. 54, note h 

Idan of Samos. 

P. 458, ch. OO, note 

Ground-plan of the Herieum, or temple of Juno, at Samos. 

P. 4 66, ch. 68, note 

Yiew of the Great Mound of Sus, the ancient Susa, 

P. 490, cli. 97, notel 

(3 .) Logs of ebony and ivory brought by Ethiopians as part of the tribute to the Pharaohs. 

(2.) Ethiopians with an ebony club like those now used in Ethiopia. 

(3.) Tim modern ebony clubs of Ethiopia. 

P. 504, ch. 115, noteL 

Pig of tin found in Cornwall, and now in the Truro Museum. 
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APPENDIX TO BOOK III. 

Essay 1. p. 540. 

(No. 1.) Goddess with a child, from Idalium in Cyprus (In the Turin Museum.) 

(No. 2.} Isis and Horus of Egypt. 

P. 542. 

(No. 3.) Statue found in Malta, supposed to he of Astarte, or Venus, of Roman time. 

P. 544. 

(No. 4.) Figure of Astai-te, found in Etruria. 

P.545. 

(No. 5.) Two heads found at Idalium in Cyprus (In the Turin Museum.) 

Essay IV. p. 571. 

Chart of the ruins of Babylon (From Capt. Selbfs Survey.) 

„P. 575. 

Restoration of a portion of ancient Babylon. 

■P.576. .. 

View of the mound of BaUk or ancient temple of Belus. 

P. 579. 

Part of the Kasr, or ancient palace of Nebuchadnezzar. 

P. 580. 

Fragment of a frieze from the above palace. 

P,582, 

Original plan of the Birs~Fimrud, according to the conjecture of Mr. Layard. 

P.584. 

Elevation restored according to actual measurements. 

P.589.. 

General map of the country about Babylon, according to M. Oppert. 

P. 590. 

Restoration of the Royal Residence or Acropolis of Babylon, according to M. Oppert. 


The illustrations accompanying the notes signed G, W. are from original drawings by Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson. 
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HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. 

THE SECOND BOOK, ENTITLED EUTERPE. 



> 1. On the death of Gyrus, Cambyses his son by Cassandane 

daughter of Pharnaspes took the kingdom. Cassandane had 
died in the lifetime of Gyrus, who had made a great mourning 
for her at her death, and had commanded all the subjects of 
his empire to observe the like. Cambyses, the son of this 
lady and of Cyrus, regarding the Ionian and iEolian Greeks as 
vassals of his father, took them with him in his expedition 
against Egypt ^ among the other nations which owned his 
sway. . ■ .■ ■ .. . ' ■ ■ . 

1 The date of the expedition of portant an erent as the snbjeotion 
Cambyses against Egypt cannot be of Phcnnicia, which was certainly ac- 
jfixed with absolute certainty. Ma- complished by him. (See below, iii. 
netho, whose authority is of the 31*, and comp, note to Book iii. oh. 19.) 
greatest importance, gave Cambyses, This period probably contained, be- 
according to Africanus (ap. Syncell, sides the submission of Phoenicia, and 
p. 141), a reign of six years in Egypt, of Cyprus, the reduction or submis- 
which would place his invasion in sion of Cilicia, which lay in the same 
B.c. 527. Eusebius, however (Chron. quarter, Cilicia which was inde-. 

' Can. Pax"s I. p. 105), reports Manetho pendent of the great Lydian kingdom 
differently, and himself agrees nearly (supril, i, 28), and which was not 
with Diodorus (i. 68), who puts the reduced, so far as appears, by either 
expedition in the 3rd year of the 63rd Cyrus or Harpagus, — for the contrary 
Olympiad, or B.c. 525, This date, statement of Xenophon (Gyrop. i. i. 
which is the one ordinarily received, § 4), who ascribes to Cyrus the con- 
is, on the whole, the most probable. quest of Cilicia, Cyprus, Phoenicia, 
It is curious that Herodotus, whose and Egypt (!) deserves no credit — 
principal object, in Books i. to v., is must have been added to the empire 
to ti*ace the gradual growth of the either by Cambyses or by Darius, 
Persian power, should say nothing and is most probably a conquest of 
directly of the first four years of the former. These events would 
Cambyses, omitting thereby so im- serve to occupy Cambyses during his 
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EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITY. 


Book II. 


2. Now the Egyptians, before the reign of their king 
Psammetichiis, believed themselves to be the most ancient of 
mankind.^ Since Psammetichiis, however, made an attempt 
to discover who were actually the primitive race,® they have 
been of opinion that while they surj)ass all other nations, the 
Phrygians surpass them in antiquity. This king, finding it 
impossible to make out by dint of inquiry what men were the 
most ancient, contrived the following method of discovery : — 
He took two children of the common sort, and gave them, over 
to a herdsmen to bring up at his folds, strictly charging him 
to let no one utter a word in their presence, but to keep them 
in a sequestered cottage, and from time to time introduce goats 
to their apartment, see that they got their fill of milk, and in 
all other respects look after them. His object herein wuis to 
know, after the indistinct babblings of infancy were over, what 
word they would first articulate. It happened as he had antici- 
pated. The herdsman obeyed his orders for two years, and at 


first four years, and explain the 
reason why he deferred the Egyptian 
expedition, already designed by Cyrus 
(i. 153), till his fifth. 

- This afiectatioii of extreme anti- 
quity is strongly put by Plato in his 
Timaeus (p. 22. B), whore the Greek 
nation is taxed by the Egyptians with 
being in its infancy as compared with 
them. According to the account 
which Herodotus gives below (ch. 
142), the priests in some places would 
seem to have pretended, in their dis- 
cussions with foreigners, to an anti- 
quity of above 11,000 years for their 
nation. The entire number of years, 
however, assigned by Manetho to his 
SO dynasties of kings did not greatly 
exceed 5000, and Sj-neollus reports 
Hanetho as claiming for the monarchy 
no longer actual duration than 3555 
years before the conquest by Alex- 
ander. (See Muller’s Fr. Hist. Gr., 
vol. ii, p. 534.) Even this view, how- 
ever, seems to be extravagant, for it 
places the accession of Mcnes in B.c, 
3387, which is considerably befox’e 


the Deluge, according to the highest 
computation. Still the Egyptian 
numbers are moderate compared 
with those of some other nations. 
The Babylonians counted 468,000 
years from their first king Alorus to 
the conquest by Cyrus (Beros. ap. 
Euaeb. Chron. Can. i. p. 5-18 : com- 
pare Brandis, Berum Ass. Teujp. 
Emendata, pp. 16-17 ;) and the Indians 
and Chinese trace their history for a 
still longer period. 

The Egyptian claims to a higli rela- 
tive antiquity had, no doubt, a solid 
basis of truth. It is probable that a 
settled monarchy was establlRhcd in 
Egypt earlier than in any other 
country. Babylonian liistorH does nut 
go back beyond b.c. 2286, Egyptian 
begins nearly 500 years earlier. 

® The dispositio]! on the part of 
Psammetichiis towards scientbie en- 
quiry is noticed again in eh. 28. Per- 
haps the contact with the Greidjs, 
which began in his reign (oh. 154), 
caused the develnpinent of the Egyp- 
tian mind in this dii’cction. 


Chap. 2 , 3. 


'^ BECOS” STOEY. 


the end of that time, on Ms one day opening the 'door of thei 
room and going in, the children both ran up to him wit] 
outstretched arms, and distinctly fs^id Becos/' When thi 
first happened the herdsman took no notice ; but afterward 
when he observed, on coming often to see after them, that th 
word was constantly in their mouths, he informed his lord 
and by his command brought the children into his presence 
Psammetichus then himself heard them say the word, upoi 
which he proceeded to make inquiry what people there wai 
who called anything ‘^becos,’' and hereupon he learnt tha 

becos ’’ was the Phrygian name for bread.^ In consideratioi 
of this circumstance the Egyptians yielded their claims, anc 
admitted the greater antiquity of the Phrygians. 

3. That these were the real facts I learnt at Memphis from 
the priests of Vulcan. The Greeks, among other foolish tales, 
relate that Psammetichus had the children brought up by 
women whose tongues he had previously cut out; but the 
priests said their bringing up was such as I have stated above, 
I got much other information also from conversation with 
these priests while I was at Memphis, and I even went to 
Heliopolis and to Thebes,® exj)ressly to try whether the priests 
of those places would agree in their accounts with the priests 

^ The word $€kos has been thought} serves) were imitating the bleating of 
connected with the German ‘^backen” the goats. (See note in Appendix to 
> and our “ bake.’* Lassen, however, this j3ook, ch. i. § 1.) 

throws doubt on this connexion, and ® The name of Thebes is almost' 
suggests a formation from the Sanscrit always written in the plural by the 

root pac, which becomes (ho says) in Greeks and Eomans — Thehae — 

Greek ttsV-co, Latin coq^uOf German but Pliny writes, “ Thebe portarum 

coch-en, our cook,’* Servian pec-en, centum nobilis fama.” The Egyptian 

&c. (See his Essay ‘ tJeber die Lykis- name of Thebes was Ap, or A^pe, the 

chen Inschriften, und die Alten Spra- ^‘head,** or capital.*’ This, with the 

chen Klein Asiens,* p. 369.) Bat this feminine article, became Tap4, and in 

connexion, which may be allowed, does the Memphitio dialect Thape, pro 

not prevent the other from being also nounoed, as by the Copts, Thaba, 

! real. See on this point, and on the whence B^^at in Ionic Greek. The 

general subject of the Phrygian ian- oldest known monuments in V^estern 

gimge, the Essays appended to Book i. Thebes were of Aiunn-in-he I. at 

Essay xi., On the Ethnic Affinities Kamalc, and of his successor Gsir- 

of the Nations of Western Asia,’* § 12. tasen I., who ruled immediately after 

If the story has any truth in it, the the 6th dynasty enclocl at Memphis, 

children probably (as Laroher ob- about k.c. 2080.— [G. W,] 
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THE EGYPTIAN SOEAK TEAE. 


Book II. 


at Memphis. The Heliopolitans have the reputation of being 
the best skilled in history of all the Egyptians.® What they 
told me concerning their religion it is not my intention to 
repeat, except the names of their deities, which I believe ail 
men know equally. If I relate anything else concerning these 
matters, it will only be when compelled to do so by the course 
of my narrative.'^ 

4. Now with regard to mere human matters, the accounts 
which they gave, and in which all agreed, were the follow- 
ing. The Egyptians, they said, were the first to discover the 
solar year, and to portion out its course into twelve parts. 
They obtained this knowledge from the- stars. (To my mind 
they contrive their year much more cleverly than the Greeks, 
for these last every other year intercalate a whole month,® but 
the Egyptians, dividing the year into twelve months of thirty 
days each, add every year a space of five days besides, whereby 
the circuit of the seasons is made to return with uniformity.®) 
The Egyptians, they went on to affirm, first brought into use 
the names of the twelve gods,^® which the Greeks adopted 


s Heliopolis was the great seat of 
learning, and the nniversity of Egypt; 
and that it was one of the oldest 
cities is proved by the obelisk of Osir- 
tasen I. of the 12th dynasty. See 
below note on ch. 8. — [Gr. W.] 

Eor instances of the reserve which 
Herodotus here promises, see chapters 
45, 46, 47, 48, 61, 62, 65, 81, 132, 170, 
and 171. The secrecy in matters of 
religion, which was no douht enjoined 
upon Herodotus by the Egyptian 
priests, did not seem strange to a 
Greek, who was accustomed to it in 
the mysteries ” of his own country- 
men. 

® Vide snpra, i. 32, and see note ® ad 
loo. 

^ This at once proves they inter- 
calated the qnarter day, making their 
year to consist of 365:^ days, without 
which the seasons could not return to 
the same periods. The fact of Hero- 
dotus not understanding their method 
of intercalation duos not argue (as 


Goguet seems to think) that the 
Egyptians were ignorant of it. Their 
having fixed the Sothio period in 
1322 B.a, and ascertained that 1460 
Sothic ’wrere equal to 1461 vulgar or 
“vague” years, as well as the state- 
ments of ancient authors, decide the 
question. But for the date of a king’s 
x*eign they used the old year of 360 
days ; and the months were not reck- 
oned from his accession, but were part 
of the current year. Thus, if ho came 
to the throne on the 10th of the last 
month of the year, or Mesore, he 
would date in the 1st year, the i2th 
month, the 10th day ; and his second 
year would be in the following month 
Thoth, or 25 days after his accession. 
The Jews appear to have done the 
same. (See the Appendix to this 
Book, CH. W.] 

Some suppose these to be the 
twelve Gods of Olympus, the same as 
the Gonsentos of the liomans, given 
by Varro, 


Chap. 3-5. 


THE TWELVE GOBS. 


5 


j from them ; and first erected altars', images, and temples to the 

f Gods; and also first engraved upon stone the figures of animals. 

In most of these cases they proved to me that what they said 
was true. And they told me that the first man^ who ruled over 
Egypt was and that in his time all Egypt, except the 

f Thebaic canton, was a marsh, ^ none of the land below lake 

Moeris then showing itself above the surface of the water. This 
is a distance of seven days’ sail from the sea up the river. 

5. What they said of their country seemed to me very 


Ceres, Biaoa, Venus, Qod who reigned in Egypt.’’ (See 

Mercuriua, Jovi, Neptunus, VulcannSi ^ ^ E, W,,;i 

Apollo,” p. 7-11.) Menes (Menai) is repre- 

and that they do not refer to any ar- sented by some to have been a con- 
rangement of the Egyptian Pantheon; qneror; bnt the Egyptians did not 
bnt in ch. 145 Herodotns distinctly obtain possession of the valley 

mentions the three orders of Egyptian the Nile for the first time ; for he 
Gods, the first two consisting of eight from This, and their early immi- 

and twelve, and the third “born of g^ation from Asia happened long 

the twelve.” He also shows how f>efore. On the establishment of 

much older some were considered in royalty, luxury appears to have been 

Ei^:y'pt than in Greece; Pan being one mtrodnced into Egypt, and Tne- 

of the eight oldest, and Heronles of pliachthns (Technatis of Pint, de Is. 

the twelve; and says (ii. 43 V that 8) , the f ather of Bocchoris of the 24th 

Neptune was a “ God quite unknown put up a curse “against 

to the Egyptians.” Again in ch. 4he ” (Menes) in a temple at 

distinctly states they had twelve Thebes for having led the Egyptians 

Gods. The Etruscans had twelve from their previous simple and frugal 

Great Gods; the Homans probably Diodorus (i. 45) says also 

derived that number from them. — that Menas was the first who intro- 
(See note in Appendix, ch. iii. § 1.)— worship of the Gods, and 

[G. W.] sacrifices, the use of letters, couches, 

1 According to the chronological ^rich carpets. Cp. Cicero, Tusc. 

tables of the Egyptians the Gods ■^PP- 

were represented to have reigned C^* "^*1 

first, and after them Menes the Herodotus does not call this king 

Thinite; and the same is found re- Menes, or Menas (as Diodorus, i. 45), 
corded in the Turin Papyrus of Eings, M^n, The Egyptian form is M^na 

as well as in Manetho and other according to Bunsen and Lepsms. 

writers. Manetho gives them in this ® besides the improbability of 
order :--l. Vulcan (Pthah) ; 2. Helios a change, the fact that Menes 

(He), the Sun; 3. Agathodmmon (Hor- was the reputed founder of Memphis, 

Hat, or possibly Noum) ; 4. Ohronos which is far to the north of this lake; 

(Seb) ; 5. Osiris ; G. Typhon (properly Busins, near the coast (the 

Seth) ; and 7. Horus. In the Papy- reputed burial-place of Osiris), Bute, 
rus there remain only Seb, Osins, Pelusium, and other towns of the 
Seth, Horus, Thoth, Thmei, (or Mei Eelta, were admitted by the Egyp- 
“Truth”), and apparently Horus of the earliest date.— 

(the Younger), who was “ the last [^* ^*3 
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reasonable. For any one wbo sees Egypt, without baying 
beard a word about it before, must perceive, if be bas only 
common powers of observation, that tbe Egypt to which the 
Greeks go in their ships is an acquired country, the gift of 
the river The same is true of the land above the lake to the 
distance of three days’ voyage, concerning which the Egyptians 
say nothing, but which is exactly the same kind of country. 

The following is the general character of the region. In 
the first place, on approaching it by sea, when you are still a 
day’s sail from the land, if you let down a sounding-line you 
will bring up mud, and find yourself in eleven fathoms’ water, 
which shows that the soil washed down by the stream extends 
to that distance.^ 

* Tide cli. 10, and note ad Henes and Herodotus. I have already 

loo. The theory had been started by in another work explained tXie erro- 

Hecatasns, who made use o£ the same neons notion of tho Pharos I. having 

expression. (See Aman, Exp. Al. v. 6.) once been distant from Egypt (At. Eg. 

[Herodotus observes that the same W. vol. i. p. 7), by siiowing that the 
might be said of the country above name Myvirros in Homer signified 

for three days’ sailj and exactly the (not the countrj^, but) the “Nile;” 

same appearance might have struck for the Pharos I. and the coast of 
him throughout the whole valley of Alexandria being both roc/j, the dis- 

the Nile. But though tho depth of tance between them has always been 
the soil has greatly increased, and is the same. Another great reason for 

still increasing, in various ratios in the Delta not encroaching on the sea 

different parts of the valley, the first is that the land is always sinking 

deposit did not take place after man along the north coast of Egypt (while 

existed in Egypt ; and as marine pro- it rises at the head of the feed Sea) ; 

duotions have not been met with in and there is evidence to show thtit 

boring to the depth of 40 feet in the the Mediterranean has encroached, 

Delta, it is evident that its soil was and that the Delta has lost instead of 

deposited from the veiy first on a gaming, along the whole of its extent 

space already above the level of the from Canopus to Pelusium. — G. W,] 

Mediteixanean. The formation of the ® The distance you see the Mediter- 
Delta of Egypt is not like that of ranean discoloured by the Nile during 

some other rivers, where the land has the inundation is very great, and the 

been protruded far into the sea ; on same takes place in a minor degree at 

the contrary, the Nile, after pursuing the mouths of rivers on tho Syrian 

its course through the alluvial soil, coast, but without their forming any 

enters the sea at the same distance deltas ; nor is the shallow sea off tlie 

north of the Lake Moeris as it did in coast of Egypt more a part of tlic 

the age of the early kings of Egypt. Delta of the Nile now than when 

The sites of the oldest cities are as sounded in Herodotus’ time, about 

near the sea-shore as when they were 2300 years ago ; and 11 orgyies (or 

inhabited of old; and yet the period fathoms) at a day’s sail from the 

now elapsed since some of them were coast would alarm a sailor even at the 

built is nearly double that between present day. For you only come into 
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6. The length of the country along shore, according to the 
hounds that we assign to Egypt, namely, from the Plinthinetic 
gulf® to Lake Serbonis, which extends along the base of Mount 
Casius, is sixty schoenes J The nations whose territories are 
scanty measure them by the fathom ; those whose bounds are 
less confined, by the furlong ; those who have an ample 
territory, by the parasang ; but if men have a country which 
is very vast, they measure it by the schcene.® Now the length 
of the parasang is thirty furlongs,^ but the schoene, which is 
an Egyptian measure, is sixty furlongs.^ Thus the coast-line 
of Egypt would extend a length of three thousand six hundred 
furlongs. 

7. Prom the coast inland as far as Heliopolis the breadth 


11 fathoms water at about 12 or 13 
miles ofE the coast, about Abookir ; 
and at 25 or 30 miles you have 60, 70, 
80, and 90 fathoms, with sand and 
mud. At 5 or 6 miles from the mouth 
of the Nile the water on the surface is 
nearly fresh, and the bottom mostly a 
stiff mud. The longest day’s sail, 
according to Herodotus (iv. 86), is 
700 stadia, about 79^ English miles, 
or (infra, ch. 9) 540 stadia, about 61 
miles, where the soundings would be 
at least the same number of fathoms. 
[G. W.] 

® Plinthine was a town near the 
Lake Mareotis (Strabo, xvii. p. 1133 } 
Ptol. iv. c. 5; Scylax. Perip. 105). 
From it the lake, as well as the bay, 
was sometimes called ‘^Plinthinetan.” 
The name ‘‘ Arapotes,” given in Pliny 
(v. 10) to this lake is evidently a false 
reading. It should bo Eacotis, and 
applies to Alexandria. — [G. W.j 

' The schoene, an Egyptian mea- 
sure, varied from 30 and 32 to 40 
stadia, according to Pliny (v. 10, xh. 
14) ; and Strabo distinctly says (xvh. 
p. 1140) it was of various lengths in 
different parts of Egypt. Herodotus 
says it was equal to 60 stadia, making 
the length of the coast 3600 stadia, 
which, at 600 feet to the stadium, 
would be more than 400 Eng. m. The 
real length of the coast from the Bay 


of Plinthine at Taposiris, or at Plin- 
thine, even to the eastern end of the 
Lake Serbonis, is by the shore little 
more than 300 Eng. miles. Diodorus 
estimates the breadth of Egypt by the 
coast at 2000 stadia j and Strabo 
gives only 1770 stadia from the 
Temple of Jupiter Casius at the Ser- 
bonic Lake to Pharos, which, added to 
200 stadia to Taposiris, make 1970 
stadia. The real distance from Casius 
to Pharos is about 1944 stadia, and 
from Pharos to Taposiris or to Plin- 
thine nearly 260, being a total of 
about 2204 stadia. — [G. W.] 

® Some might imagine this to be 
confirmed by modem custom ; the 
English measuring by miles, the 
French by leagues, the Germans by 
the “ meile,” of more than four times 
our mile in length ; bub this will not 
hold good generally, and the Bussiau 
werst is only about two -thirds of an 
English mile, or 1167 yards. — [G. W.j 

® See note on Book v. ch. 63. 

1 This woiSld be more than 36,000 
English feet, or nearly 7 miles. 

[The Greek trxotvos, “ rope,” is the 
same word which signifies rush, of 
which ropes ax'e still made in Egyx>t 
and in other coxmtries ; and it has been 
singularly transfeired to the skein of 
our modern measure for thread and 
silk.— G. W.] 
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of Egypt is considerable ; the country is flat, without springs, 
and full of. swamps.^ The length of the route from the sea up 


^ Heliopolis stood on tlie edge of 
the desert, about 4| miles to the E. of 
the apex of the Delta j but the allu- 
vial land of the Delta extended 5 
miles further to the eastward of that 
city, to what is now the B.irket-el- 
Hag. The mountains to the S. of 
Heliopolis closing in to the westward 
towards the Hile make the valley 
narrow in that part, and throughout 
the rest of its course from the S. 
The southern point of the Delta ap- 
pears formerly to have extended fur- 
ther up the river {i. e. south) than at 
present, and to have been nearly 
opposite the modern village of Shoo- 
bra (see M. Eg. W. vol. i. p. 401.) 
At the time and long after Cairo was 
founded, the Nile ran more to the 
eastward, as Mr. Lane has shown, 
under its western walls. 

The accumulation of alluvial soil at 
the base of the obelisk of Osirtasen at 
Heliopolis, as around the sitting 
Colossi in the plain at Thebes, has 
been often appealed to for deter- 
mining the rise of the alluvial soil 
within a certain period, but as there is 
no possibility of ascertaining how far 
it stood above the reach of the inun- 
dation when first put up, we have no 
lase for any calcidaticm. The water 
of the inundation having been for 
ages kept out, according to Egyptian 
custom, from the enclosure in wdiich 
the temple stood, the accumulation 
of deposit there was the more rapid 
when in after times the water was 
admitted, which readily accounts for 
‘‘ so great a thickness of one kind of 
sediment without any sign of succes- 
sive deposition,” which seems to iiave 
presented a difficulty to Mr. Horner. 

I have supposed the deposit to have 
been raised at Elephantine about 9 
feet in 1700 years, and at Thebes 
about 7 i but this is very uncertain. 
The increase is of course much less 
the further you descend the valley, 
and at the mouth of the Nile it is 
very small ; for it is there lessened 
far more than in the tame docixasing 


ratio as between Elephantine and 
Heliopolis, owing to the greater extent 
of land, east and west, over which the 
inundatitm spreads, so that in a section 
representing the accumulated soil and 
the level of the low Nile, the angle of 
inclination would ' be much smaller 
from the apex of the Delta to the sea, 
than from Thebes to the Delta. 
“ Thus,” as Mr. Horner says, while 
the rise of the river at the island of 
Roda is 24 feet, near Ramanyeh, about 
65 miles in a direct line N. of the apex 
of the Delta, the difierence between the 
highest and lowest water is about 13 
feet, and at Rosetta and Damietfca 
not more than 42 inches.” The Nile 
at Asoiian is said to be 300 feet above 
its level at Cairo, and 365 above the 
Mediterranean. The distance from 
the Rosetta mouth to Cairo is 154 
miles, from Cairo to Asouan 578, fol- 
lowing all the bends of the river, 
which gives a total of 732 miles from 
the sea to the first Cataract. 

According to M. Linant, the volume 
of water poured during 24 hours into 
the Mediterranean by the Nile, when 
low, is — 

Cubic jn&trea. 

By the Rosetta branch . . ^9, 532, 551, 728 

By the Damietta branch . 1'l,033,8<i0,tM0 

Cubic metres . . . 150,560,392,368 

When high 478, Sit, 838, 960 

„ „ 227,196,828,4.80 

705,514,667,410 


At Siodt, which is about half-way 
from Asouan to Teraueb, the French 
engineers found that in every second 
of time the mass of water that passes 
any one point is 678 cubic metros at 
low Nile, and .10,247 at high Nile; 
and, according to M. Linant, at Cairo 
414 cubic metros at low, and 9 i40, at 
high Nile. (See Mr. Horner's Memoir 
in Trans. Royal Society, vol. 14<r>, 
p. 101-138.) 

The average fall of the river be- 
tween A.souan and Cairo is “little 
more than half a foot in a mile, viz. 
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to Heliopolis is almost exactly the same as that of the road 
■which nms from the altar of the twelve gods at Athens ® to the 
temple of Olympian Jove at Pisa.^ If a person made a 
calculation he ■would find but a very little difference between 
the two routes, not more than about fifteen furlongs ; h >r 
the road from Athens to Pisa falls short of fifteen huudrs d 
furlongs by exactly fifteen,® whereas tho distance of Hcdiopniis 
from the sea is just the round number.® 

8. As one proceeds beyond Heliopolis’ up the country, 


0*54 feet, and from t!i© foot of the 
First Cataract to the sea is 0*524 feet 
in a milej” but from Cairo to the 
Damietta month, according to the 
same authority (ifo. p. 114), ‘Hhe 
average fall is only 3f inches in a 
mile."— [G. W.] 

® The altar of the twelve gods at 
Athens stood in the Foimin, and seems 
from this passage and from one or 
two inscriptions (Rose, Tab. xxxii. p, 
251 ; of. Boeckh, Oorp. Ins. i. i. p. 32) 
to have served, like the gilt pillar 
(■milUarvum aureim) in the Forum at 
Rome, as a central point from which 
to measure distances. It was origi- 
nally erected by Pisistratns, the son 
of the tyrant Hippias, but was after- 
wuirds enlarged and beautified by the 
Athenian people. (Thucyd. vi. 64.) 
Adjacent to this altar was the en- 
closure where votes for ostracism 
were taken. (Leake’s Athens, p, 163, 
note ^.) 

This mention of Pisa is curious, 
considering that it had been destroyed 
so long before (b.c. 572) by the Eieans 
(.Pansan. vi. xxii. § 2), and that it had 
certainly not been rebuilt by the close 
of the Peloponnesian war ("Xcn. Hell. 
ITT. ii. § 31, comp. vii. iv. § 28). Pro- 
bably Herodotus iniemis Olympia 
itself rather than the ancient ‘town, 
wdiich was six stades distant (Sehol. 
ad Pind. 01. x. 55) ia tho direction of 
Harpinna (Paus. vi. xxi.-xxii.), and 
therefore doubtless in the vicinity of 
the modern village of Mrdka (see 
Leake’s Morea, ii. p. 211), with wthich 
scone are inclined to identify it. 


(Muller’s Dorians, ii. p. 463. E. T. ; 
Kiepert, Blatt vii.) 

® The correctness of this measure- 
ment, as compared wdth others in 
Herodotus, or indeed in the Greek 
writers generally, has been notiecii 
by Colonel Leake (Journal of Geo- 
graph. Soc. vol. ix. part i. p. lib 
There is no reason to believe that iho 
road w’as actually measured, boi it 
j was so frequently traversed that the 
I distance came to be estimated very 
j nearly at its true length, 
i ® Fifteen hundred furlongs (stades) 

[ are about equal to 173 English miles. 
' [The real distance of H'elit.ptdis fnnn 
the sea, at the old Sebennytie inoui;!!, 
is about 110 miles, or 100 in a direct; 
line,— a W-] 

■/ ,5’. The -site of Heliopolis is still 
■marked by tho maBsivt} walls tliiii 
i surrounded it, and by a griiniuj 
hsk bearing the name of (i^irlas€‘ll I, 

I of ■ .the IBth dynasty, datiiig aliout 
3900 years ago. It was iina of 
that stood before tho entmuim to the 
temple: of the Sun, at the inner end of' 
an avenue of sphinxes; and the apex, 
I like some of those at Thebes, 

I once covered with bronze (doubiloMS 
gilt), as is showui by tlie Htont* hu\ 
been cut to receive the mem! easing, 
and by the testimony uf Arab Idhiraa , 
Tradition also speaks of the oiler 
obelisk of Heliupolis, and ui tl.* 
bronze taken from its apex. Flinv 
(36, 8) supposes tliat Mitres, the tir?'i 
king who erected an obtlisk, ladd ffi.s 
court at lielioptilis, and ihul tin so 
monuments w*ore dedicaU’d to the 
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Egypt becomes narrow, the Arabian range of hills, which has 
a direction from north to south, shutting it in upon the one 
side, and the Libyan range upon the other. The former ridge 
runs on without a break, and stretches away to the sea called 
the Erythraean; it contains the quarries® whence the stone 
was cut for the pyramids of Memphis : and this is the point 
w^here it ceases its first direction, and bends a’way in the 


Sun ; but that depended upon ‘vyhat 
God the temple belonged to, the obe- 
lisks at Thebes being erected to 
Amun, and in other places to other 
deities. The name of Heliopolis was 
ei-h-re, “the abode of the Sun,” from 
which the Hebrew On or A6n cor- 
rupted into Aven (Ezek. xxx, 1^^) was 
taken, and which was translated 
Beth-shemesh, “the house of the 
Sun” (Jerem. xliii. 13). The Arabs 
called it Ain Shems, “ fountain of the 
Sun,” from the spring there, which 
the credulous Christians believed to 
have been salt until the Virgin’s visit 
to Egypt. The Arabic name of the 
neighboui’ing village, Matardehf was 
supposed to signify fresh water,” 
and to refer to the fountain ; but this 
is an error, as the masculine word Ma, 
“water,” would require the name to 
be Ma-taree, (See M. Eg. W,, vol. i. 
p. 295 ; and on the balsam of Helio- 
polis see my n, on ch. 107, B. iii.) 
In later times the artificial Amnis 
Trajanus ran a short distance to the 
northward of Heliopolis; and on that 
side of the city were lakes supplied 
with water from the neighbouring 
canal. The large and lofty crude 
brick walls of Heliopolis enclosed an 
iiTegular area measuring 3750 feet by 
2876, having the houses on the north 
side covering a space of 575,000 
square feet, to the south of which 
stood the temple of the Sun. This 
occupied a large portion of a separate 
enclosure, or temmos, at one side of 
the town; and a long avenue of 
sphinxes, described by Strabo, led to 
the two obelisks before the temple 
{!<ee plan). Some of the sphinxes 
may still be traced, as well as the 


ruins of the houses, which, like those 
of Bubastis, stood on a higher level 
than the temenos, owing to their 
fonndations having been raised from 
time to time, while the temple re- 
mained in its original site. In Strabo's 
time the. houses were shown where 
Plato and Eudoxus lived while study- 
ing under the priests of Heliopolis ; 
but the city, which had for agi'S 
been the seat of learning, lost its 
importance after the accession of the 
Ptolemies; and the schools of Alex- 
andria took the place of the ancient 
colleges of Heliopolis (see Strab. 
xvii.). The walls are in some places 
double, but throughout of groat 
strength; and here and there the 
positions of the gates may still be 
traced. From one of those on the 
S.E. side a large road ran through the 
desert to the lied Sea, and a smaller 
one led aci’oss the Mokuttum hills 
(behind Cairo) by what is called the 
“petrified forest,” and rejoined the 
valley of tho Nile near the quarries of 
“ the Trojan hill.” A stone gateway 
has lately been found at Heliopoli.s 
with the name of Thothines III. — ■ 
[G. W.] 

® The quarries from which the stone 
for the casing of tho pju’amicls was 
taken are in that part of the modtuas 
El-Mokuttum range of hills called by 
Strabo the “Trojan mountain” (Tpai- 
kIv xvii. p. 1147). and now Gobel. 
Masarah or Toora Masarah, from tlie 
two villages below them on the Nile. 
Toora, though signifying in Ar. a 
“canal,” is evidently the Troja of 
Strabo, which stood in this neighbour, 
hood, and which ho pretends was 
built by and named after the Trc»jan 
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Chap. 8. INTERIOR OF EGYPT. 1 1 

manner above indicated.® In its greatest length from east to 
west it is, as I have been informed, a distance of two months' 
journey; towards the extreme east its skirts produce frank- 
incense. Such are the chief features of this range. On the 
Libyan side, the other ridge whereon the j)yramids stand, is 
rocky and covered with sand; its direction is the same as that 
of the Arabian ridge in the first part of its course. Above 
Heliopolis, then, there is no great breadth of territory for such 
a country as Egypt, but during four daj^s' sail Egypt is 
narrow ; ^ the vaUey between the two ranges is a level plain, 
and seemed to me to be, at the narrowest point, not more than 
two hundred furlongs across from the Arabian to the Libyan 
hills. Above this point Egypt again widens.® 


captives of Menelaus. But tlie pro- 
bability is that some Egyptian name 
was converted by the Gi'eeks into 
Troja, and by the Arabs into Toora ; 
and we may perhaps ascribe to it the 
same origin as the ‘‘ Tyrian camp ” at 
Memphis mentioned by Herodotus 
(see note on ch. 112). The employ- 
ment of the stone in the pyramids, 
and the names of the early kings 
found there, show that these quarries 
were already used by the ancient 
Egyptians from the time of the 4th to 
the 18th dynasty (as well as after 
that period), and consequently during 
the Shepherd occupation of Memphis. 
On one tablet was the representation 
of a large stone on a sledge drawn by 
oxen, having the name of Amosis 
(Ames), the first king of the 18th 
dynast}'- : and on others the date of 
the 42nd year of Amun-in-he III. (of 
tlie 12th. dynasty) and the names of 
later kings. The quarries are still 
worked by the modern Egyptians, 
and this even-grained magnesian lime- 
stone is used for floors of rooms and 
for other building purposes. — [G. W.] 
That is, towards the Erythrasan 
Sea, or Arabian Gulf. [The bend of 
the mountain is really where Cairo 
now stands, whence it runs towards 
the Red Sea. The notion of Herodo- 
tus respecting its extent to the E, was 


vague, and he evidently confounds, 
or connects, it with the peninsula 
of Arabia, the country of incense ; 
though he speaks of the mountain- 
range on the E. of the Nile extending 
southwards along the Red Sea. Its 
breadth from the Nile to the Red Sea 
direct is 82 miles in lat. 30®, increas- 
ing to 1^75 in lat. 24®. —G. W.] 

^ That is, from Heliopolis south- 
ward j and he says it becomes broader 
again beyond that point. His 200 
stadia are about 22| to 28 miles. The 
whole breadth of the valley from the 
Eastern to the Western hills is only 
from 12 to 15 miles. This must have 
appeared a very great change after 
leaving the spacious Delta, a level 
plain, without any mountains being 
seen to the E. or W, The four days, 
reckoning, as he does, 540 stadia to a 
day, would be about 245 Eng. m., or 
to about the vicinity of Siodt ; bub it 
cannot be the spot, where he thinks 
the valley widens for, according 
to his calculation of nine days to 
Thebes, that wdder part would be less 
than half-way, or about Gobel Aboo- 
faydeh, and this last would agree still 
less with his description of the in- 
creasing breadth of the valley, wdiich 
is there only 7 miles from the Eastcum 
to the Western hills. — [G.W.] 

2 Compare the description of Scylax 
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9. From Heliopolis to Thebes is nine days’ sail up the 
river ; the distance is eighty-one schoenes, or 4860 furlongs.^ If 
we now put together the several measurements of the country 
we shah, find that the distance along shore is, as I stated 
above, 3600 furlongs, and the distance from the sea inland to 
Thebes 6120 furlongs. Further, it is a distance of eighteen 
hundred furlongs from Thebes to the place called Elephantine. 

10. The greater portion of the eoimtry above described 
seemed to me to be, as the priests declared, a tract gained by 
the inhabitants. For the whole region above Memphis, lying 
between the two ranges of hills that have been spoken of, 
appeared evidently to have formed at one time a gulf of the 
sea.^ It resembles (to compare small things with great) the 
parts about Ilium and Teuthrania, Ephesus, and the plain of 
the Mseander,^ In all these regions the land has been formed 
by rivers, whereof the greatest is not to compare for sme with 
any one of the five mouths of the Nile.® I could mention other 


(Peripl. p. 103), who says that Egypt 
is shaped like a dotible-headed battle- 
axo {irGXeKvs or 'bijjenms)^ the neck 
which joins the two heads being in 
the vicinity of Memphis. 

^ The nine clays’ sail, which Hero- 
dotus reckons at 4860 stadia, would 
give about 552 Eng. miles • but the 
distance is only about 421, even fol- 
lowing the course of the river. From 
the sea to Thebes he reckons 6120 
stadia, at the least computation — 
about 700 miles — but the distance is 
by modern measurement only 566 
miles ; and his distance of 1800 stadia 
Irom Thebes to Elephantine, at least 
206 miles, exceeds the truth by above 
700 stadia, being really 124 miles. — 
[G. W.] 

See above, note ^ on ch. 5. Hero- 
dotus says, most of the country is 
“ acciiiired by the 3?gyptians,’* and ** a 
gift of the river;” but as (he same 
deposit continues throughout thewhole 
valley, these remarks cam only apply 
to the original formation of the land ; 
the soil since the time that Egypt was 
first inliabited being only deeper, and 


more extended E. and W. towards tlie 
mountains ; and whatever form t\m 
valley may have had in the early 
ages of the world, it conld not have 
been a gulf of the sea since Egypt 
was inhabited. — [G. W.] 

^ In some of these places the gain 
of the land upon the sea has been 
very great. This is particularly tlie 
case at the mouth of the Mmander, 
where the alluvial plain has advanced 
in the historic times a distance of 12 
or 13 miles. (See note‘^ to Book i. ch. 
142.) At Ephesus there is now a 
plain of three miles betw'cen tlk^ 
temple and the sea (Leake’s Asia 
Minor, p, 250, note), which has bei'n 
entirely created since the days of 
Herodotus. At the mouths of the 
Scamander and the Caieus (whicJi 
drained Teutlirania, Strab. xiii. p. 883, 
Plin. H. N. V. 30), the advance of tlio 
land, though less, is still very percept- 
ible. 

® This signifies the natural branches 
of the Nile ; and wiien seven are reck- 
oned, they include the two artificial 
ones, the Bolbitine and Bucolic (n* 
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rivers also, far inferior to the Nile in magnitude, that have 
effected very great changes. Among these not the least is the 
Acheloiis, which, after passing through Acarnania, empties 
itself into the sea opposite the islands called Echinades,’ and 
has akeady joined one-half of them to the continent.® 


Phatmetio, which Herodotus says, 
were the work of man. See note ^ on 
ch. 17.™ [G. W.] 

7 These islands, which still bear the 
same name among the educated 
Greeks, oonsisb of two clusters, linked 
together by the barren and rugged 
Petald, The northern cluster con- 
tains 15 or 16 islands, the principal 
of which is Dhragondra. The southern 
contains only five or six: the most 
important are Oxid, Makt% and Vrd- 
mona. They were till lately British 
dGi)endencies, being included in the 
Ionian islands. Except OiJia, they all 
lie north of the present mouth of the 
Acheloiis (Aspro). See Leake’s Nor- 
thern Greece, vol. hi. pp. 30, 31. 

^ That the Acheloiis in ancient 


times formed fresh land at its mouth 
with very great rapidity is certain, 
from the testimony of various writers 
besides Herodotus. Thucydides (ii, 
102), Scylax (Peripl. p. 31), and 
Strabo (i. p. 87), all speak in equally 
strong terms on the subject. Thucy- 
dides even conjectures that in a short 
space of time all the Echinades would 
become portions of the continent. 
This prediction has failed; and at 
present, owing probably to the projec- 
tion of the coast and the sweep of the 
current round it, the advance of the 
land is very slow and gradual. (Leake, 
hi. p. 570.) So far as appears, no 
island has been added to the shore 
since the time of Strabo. Col. Leake 
indeed says that he could only find 



Map of the country about the mouth of the River Acheloiis, chiefly after Kiepert, 
N.B.— The dark lines mark the ancient coast and islands. 
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THE TWO PARALLEL GULFS. 


Book II. 


11. In Arabia, not far from Egypt, there is a long and 
narrow gulf running inland from the sea called the Erythrasan,^ 
of which I will here set down the dimensions. Starting from 
its innermost recess, and using a row-boat, you take forty 
days to reach the open main, while you may cross the gulf at 
its widest part in the space of half a day. In this sea there is 
an ebb and flow of the tide every day.^ My opinion is, that 
Egypt was formerly very much such a gulf as this— one gulf 
penetrated from the sea that washes Egypt on the north, ^ and 
extended itself towards Ethiopia; another entered from the 
southern ocean, and stretched towards Syria; the two gulfs 
ran into the land so as almost to meet each other, and le.ft 
between them only a very narrow tract of country. Now if 
the Nile should choose to divert its waters from their present 
bed into this Arabian gulf, what is there to hinder it from 
being filled up by the stream within, at the utmost, twenty 
thousand years ? Eor my part, I think it would be flUed in 
half the time. How then should not a gulf, even of much 
greater size, have been filled up in the ages that passed before 
I was born, by a river that is at once so large and so given to 
working changes ? 

two heights in this vicinity which 
seemed to him to have once been 
islands, viz., the peninsula of Kurt&o-^ 
lari (Strabo’s Artemita), and a small 
hill opposite Petald; but it may be 
questioned whether the representation 
of ICiepei't (Blatt xiii.) does not give a 
truer idea of the actual growth of the 
land. 

^ The Greeks generally did not give 
the name Erythrman, or Eed Sea, to 
the Arabian Gulf, but to all that part 
of the Indian Ocean reaching from 
the Persian Gulf to India (as in ii. 

102 ; and iv. 39) . It was also applied 
to the Persian Gulf (i. 1, 180, 189), 
and Herodotus sometimes gives it to 
the Arabian Gulf, and even the 
western branch between ivfonnt Sinai 
and Egypt (ii. 158). Even Taprobane 
(now Ceylon) was placed in the Eryth- 
raean Sea, towards the Golden Cheiv 


sonesns. Agatharcides is careful in 
distinguishing the '^Eed Sea” from 
the Arabian Gulf. Herodotus reckons 
the length of this gulf at 40 days’ 
passage in a rowing-boat, and ils 
breadth at half a day in the broadest 
part ; but in this last he probably had 
in view the upper part of the Suez 
Gulf. The real length of the lied Sea, 
or Ai'abian Gulf, -from the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb to Suez, is 1400 Eng. 
in., and its greatest breadth, in hit. 
18°, is 175 ; and the broadest part of 
the Suez Gulf is 25 miles. — [G. W.] 

^ Herodotus is perfectly right in 
speaking of the tide in this gulf. At 
Suez it is from 5 to 6 fetjt, but much 
less to the southward. — [G. "W.] 

^ The Mediterranean, called by the 
Arabs ‘‘the White Sea” as well as 
“the North Sea.”-™rG. W.l 



Chap. 11, 12. 
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12. Tims I give credit to those from whom I received this 
account of Egypt, and am myself, moreover, strongly of the 
same opinion, since I remarked that the country projects into 
the sea further than the neighbouring shores, and I observed 
that there were shells upon the hills,® and that salt exuded 
from the soil to such an extent as even to injure the pyramids ; 
and I noticed also that there is but. a single hill in all Egypt 
where sand is found, ^ namely, the hill above Memphis; and 
further, I found the country to bear no resemblance either to 
its border-land Arabia, or to Libya ® — nay, nor even to Syria, 


^ The shells imbedded in rocks have 
led to much absurd reasoning till a 
very late time ; and the accuracy of 
Strabo's judgment is the more sur- 
prising since his mode of accounting 
for the upheavings and subsidings of 
the land, and the retirement and en- 
croachments of the sea, as well as the 
gradual changes always going on 
from subterraneous agencies, accord 
with our most recent discoveries. 
“The reason,” he says, “that one is 
raised and the other subsides, or that 
the sea inundates some places and re- 
cedes from others, is not from some 
being lower and others highei', but 
because the same ground is raised or 
depressed . . , The cause must there- 
fore be ascribed either to the ground 
under the sea, or to that inundated by 
it, but rather to that below it. . . . 
and we ought to draw our conclusions 
from things that are evident, and in 
some degree of daily occurrence, as 
deluges, earthquakes, and (volcanic) 
eruptions, and sudden risings of the 
land under the sea . . . and not only 
islands but continents are raised up, 
and large and small tracts subside, 
some being swallowed up by eai’th- 
qiiakes.” (Strabo, i. p. 74 et seqq.) 
On Volcanos, see LyelFs Prino. of 
Geol. voi. i, ohs. 2 to 5. — :[G. W.] 

^ Tlie only mountain wdiere sand 
abounds is certainly the African 
raime, and though there are some 
loffy drifts in one place on the oppo- 
site side, just below the modern Suez 
road, the eastern part of the valley of 


the Nile is generally free from it. It 
does not, however, encroach on the 
W. to the extent that some have 
imagined j and if downs of sand have 
been raised here and there along the 
edge of the cultivated land, the 
general encroachment is greatly in 
favour of the alluvial deposit. In 
Ethiopia the sand has invaded the W. 
bank, but this is owing to the fall in 
the level of the Nile mentioned in 
n. \ ch. Ill and App. ch. iv. 4. — 
[G. W.] 

® It is perfectly true that neither 
in soil nor climate is Egypt like any 
other country. "The soil is, as Hero- 
dotus says, “black and crumbly.” 
The deposit of the Nile, when left on 
a rock and dried by the sun, re- 
sembles pottery in its appearance and 
by its fracture, from the silica it con- 
tains ; but as long as it contains its 
moisture it has the appearance of 
clay, from its slimy and tenacious 
quality. It varies according to cir- 
cumstances, sometimes being mixed 
with sand, but it is generally of a 
black colour, and Egypt is said to 
have been called hence “ black,” from 
the prevailing character of its soil. 
The analysis given by Eegixanlt in the 
Description de I’Egypte is — 
ll* water. 

0* carbon. 

6' oxide of iron. 

4’ silica. 

4* carbonate of magnesia. 

18* carbonate of lime. 

48* alumen. 

100 
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wMch. forms the seaboard of Arabia; but whereas the soil of 
Libya is, we Imow, sandy and of a reddish hue, and that of 
Arabia and Syria inclines to stone and clay, Egypt has a soil 
that is black and crumbly, as being alluvial and formed of the 
deposits brought down by the river fii'om Ethiopia. 

13. One fact which I learnt of the priests is to me a strong 
evidence of the origin of the country. They said that when 
Moeris was long, the Nile overflowed all Egypt below Memphis, 
as soon as it rose so little as eight cubits. Now Moeris had 
not been dead 900 years at the time when I heard this of the 
priests ; ^ yet at the present day, unless the river rise sixteen, 
or, at the very least, fifteen cubits, it does not overflow the 
lands. It seems to me, therefore, that if the land goes on 
rising and growing at this rate, the Egy];)tians who dwell below 
lake Moeris, in the Delta (as it is called) and elsewhere, will 
one day, by the stoppage of the inundations, suffer permanently 
the fate which they told me they expected would some time 
or other befall the Greeks. On hearing that the whole land 
of Greece is watered by rain from heaven, and not, like their 
own, inundated by rivers, they observed — '' Some day the 


That the soil of Libya is red and 
sandy is true, and the abundance of 
iron, especially at the Little Oasis, 
makes it in some parts like that of 
Devonshire. — [G. W.] 

® This wonld make the date of Moeris 
about 1355 b.c. ; but it neither agrees 
with the age of Amun-in-he III. of 
the Labyrinth, nor of Thothmes III., 
whom some have supposed to be 
Moeris, nor of Maire, or Papi (Apap- 
pus) of the 6tli dynasty. The Moeris, 
however, from whom these dates are 
calculated^ appears to have been Me- 
nophres, whose era was so remarkable, 
and was fixed as the Sothio period 
E.c. 1322, which happened about 900 
years before Herodotus* visit, only 
falling short of that sum by 33 years. 
It is reasonable to suppK)se that by 
Moeris ho would refer to that king 
who was so remarkable for his atten- 


tion to the levels of the Mile, showm, 
by his making the lake called after 
him j and who, from the records at 
Semneh, and from his name being 
again found in the Labyrinth (by Dr. 
Lepsius), is shown to have been 
Amnn-in-he III . ; but if his date i.s to 
be taken from Herodotus, it will not 
accord with this king of the 12th 
dynasty, who lived about 1500 years 
before the historian j and tlte Kgyp- 
tians were not in the habit of *<!i- 
minishing antiquity, nor of curtailing 
dates. Herodotus x)erhaps confouiulod 
two or more kings, to whom the name 
of Mceris had been given by the 
Greeks; as the statue of Ainimoph, 
and a palace and a tomb of two 
Berneses, were ascribed to Mcinnoiu 
See nofce'^ on ch. 100, note® on ’cli. 
142 , and note 2 on ch. 14$.-~-[G. W.] 
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INCREASING ELEV^ATION OF THE LAND. 


Greeks will be disappointed of their grand hope, and then 
they will be wretchedly hungry ; which was as much as to 
say, God shall some day see fit not to grant the Greeks 
rain, but shall afflict them with a long drought, the Greeks 
will be swept away by a famine, since they have nothing to 
rely on but rain from Jove, and have no other resource for 
water.’ 

14, And certes, in thus speaking of the Greeks the Egyp- 
tians say nothing but what is true. But now let me tell the 
Egyptians, ^how the case stands with themselves. If, as I said 
before, the country below Memphis,® which is the land that is 
always rising, continues to increase in height at the rate at 
which it has risen in times gone by, how will it be possible for 
the inhabitants of that region to avoid hunger, when they will 
certainly have no rain, ^ and the river will not be able to over- 


7 This resembles the common re- 
mark of the Egyptians at the present 
day regarding those countries which 
depend for water on rain.— [G. W.] 

® This with the Delta Herodotns 
seems to consider the only part raised 
by the annual deposit {atrr} yap icrrt 
Tj av^ai^oju^Tj ) , which is of course erro- 
neous, as the alluvium is left through- 
out the valley from Abyssinia to the 
sea— [G. W.] 

® Pomponius Mela calls Egypt 
“ terra expers imbrium j ” and Proclus 
says if showers fell in Lower Egypt 
they were confined to that district, 
and heavy rain was a prodigy in the 
Thebaid. Herodotus indeed affirms 
(iii. 10) that rain at Thebes portended 
some great calamity, and the con- 
q\iest of Egypt by the Persians was 
thought to have been foretold by this 
unusual phenomenon at that place. 
In Upper Egypt showers only occur 
about five or six times in the year, 
but every fifteen or twenty years heavy 
rain falls there, which will account 
for the deep ravines cut in the valleys 
of the Theban hills, about the 'IJombs 
of the Kings ; in Lower Egypt rain is 
more frequent j and in Alexandria it 
is as abundant in winter as in the 


south of Europe. These ravines, and 
the precautions taken to protect the 
roofs of the temples at Thebes against 
rain, show that it fell there of old as 
now ; but a continuation of heavy rain 
in Upper Egypt, or even at Cairo, for 
two or three days would be considered 
a great wonder, and would cause 
many houses to fall down, as in 1823. 
(Op. Bxod. ix. 18, where the hail- 
storm is not said to have been the 
only one, but such as was unlike any 
before it in Egypt.) The Eastern 
desert, between the Nile and the Red 
Sea, where the mountains are higher, 
is frequently visited by heavy i*ain 
and thunderstorms in tho winter, 
though the climate is drier than the 
valley of the Nile ; and every four or 
five years the torrents run down to 
the Red Sea on one side and to the 
Nile on the other. In less than a 
month’s time after this the beds of 
those torrents ai'e covered with gree^i 
herbs and numerous small flowers, 
and the Arabs take their flocks to 
graze there till the Khamseen winds 
and the hot sun of May have dried 
them up, and nothing remains except 
a few acacia-trees and tlie usual hardy 
shrubs of those arid districts. There 
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flow tlaeir corn-lands ? At i^resent, it must be confessed, they 
obtain the fruits of the field with less trouble than any other 
people in the world, the rest of the Egyptians included, since 
they have no need to break up the ground with the plough, 
nor to use the hoe, nor to do any of the work which the rest 
of mankind find necessary if they are to get a crop ; ^ but the 


five scarcely tiny sprinr^s in the valley 
f)f the Nile, and the few found there 
<are probably caused by the filtration 
(;1* the Niie-water through the soil.— - 
[G. W.] 

^ That the labour for growing corn 
was less in Egypt than in other coun- 
tries is certainly true j and in the low 


lands of the Delta, to which Hero- 
dotus here alludes, as %vell as in the 
hollows away from the river, near tiie 
edge of the desert, where the level of 
the land is the lowest, they probably 
dispensed with the plough, as at the 
present day, and simply dragged tlie 
mud with bushes after the seed had 



been thrown upon it, driving in a 
number of sheep, goats, or pigs, to 
tread in the grain; but for other 
crops considerable labour was re- 
quired in raising water to iiTigate the 
laud j and during the summer and 
autumn few soils require more atten- 
tion than in the dry climate of Egypt. 
Though the fields were occasionally 
sown, as now, by casting the seed into 
the mud on the retning of the waters, 
this was not the universal custom 
among the Egyptians, and the plough 
is always represented in the agricul- 
tural scenes, both in Upper Egypt 



and on the monuments about Mem- 
phis, The furrows were not deep : 
and Diodorus and Columella say that 
they were contented to trace slight 
furrows with a light plough on the 
surface of the land,” a mode of tillage 
resembling the scarificatio of the 
Eomans, continued in Egypt at tlm 
present day, A-fter the plough fol- 
lowed the hoe to break the clods ; and 
the land having been prepared, the 
sower was sent in, who threw the 
seed broadcast over the field. The 
land was all open, having no hedge- 
x'ows, hut merely siniiDlo la.nd.marks 





to define the boundaries of a farm or 
field, as with the Jews (Dent. xix. 14), 


and sometimes an estate was sepa- 
rated from its neighbour by a large 


EGYPTIAN FARMING. 


Chap. 14 


husbandman waits till the river has of its own accord spread 
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itself over the fields and ’withdrawn again to its bed, and then 
so-ws his plot of ground, and after so-wing turns his swine into 
it — ^the swine tread in the corn® — after which he has only to 



canal, from wlioli smaller olianiiels a tomb at Tbebes, is preserred in the 

distributed tbe water in proper direc- Louvre. Two men are at the end of 

tions tbrougb tbe fields. When the the pole, and two others pull a rope 

Nile was low, the water was raised by attached to the base where the handle, 

the pole and bucket, the sliaddof of pole, and share unite : another holds 

modern Egypt, and by other means j the plough as usual, and the rest of 

and this attention to artificial irriga- the scene is like that in other agri- 

tion, instead of depending for it on culturalsubjects, with the hoeing, sow- 

rain, is alluded to in Deuteronomy ing broadcast, and the harvest opcra- 

xi. 10. There is one instance, and one tions. See Egt. under Pharaohs, p. 

only, of men drawing the plough in 73. — [G. W.] 

Egypt. The painting, which is from 



® Hutaroh, .^lian (Nat, Animal, x. times so represented in the paintings. 
16> on the authority of Eudoxus), and It is indeed more probable that pigs 
Pliny, mention this cnstom of tread- were turned in upon the land to eat 

ing in the grain “with pigs” in up the weeds and roots ; and a imint- 

Egypt : but no instance occurs of it ing at Thebes, where pigs are intro- 

in the tombs, though goats axe some- duced with water-plants, seems to 
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await the harvest. The swine serve him also to thrash the 
grain,® which is then carried to the garner. 



animals abounded, wonld have been 
lost labour. In the district of Gower, 
in South Wales, corn is trodden in by 
sheep to this day. — [G. W.] 

® The paintings show that oxen 
were commonly used to tread out the 
grain from the ear at harvest-time, 
and occasionally, though rarely, asses 
were so employed ; but pigs not being 
suificiently heavy for the purpose, are 
not likely to have been substituted 
for oxen. This process was pei’formed 
as it is still in Italy, Spain, and other 
countries, by driving the oxen (horses 
or mules) over the com strewed upon 
the ground, or upon a paved area 
near the field; and the Jews, who 
also adopted it, were forbidden to 
muzzle the ox when treading out the 
com (Bout. XXV. 4). In later times 
the Jews appear also to have used 
‘‘threslnng instruments,’' and the 
word duSf treading,” in the sentence 
Oman was threshing wheat” (1 



of triturating by oxen. Another more 
distinct mention of a ^*new sharp 
threshing instrument having teeth ” 
is found, in Isaiah (xli. 15), which 
calls to mind the ISToret?, or corn-drag, 
of modern Egypt, a name closely re- 
sembling the Hebrew Moreg, applied 
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15. If then we choose to adopt the views of the lonians"^ 
concerning Egypt, we mnst come to the conclusion that the 
Egyptians had formerly no country at all. For the lonians 
say that nothing is really Egypt ^ but the Delta, which extends 


to the tlireshing instruments of Oman 
(as in Isaiah) , and the oxen he offered 
to David were doubtless those that 
had been yoked to it. The modern 
Egyptian Noreg is drawn by two oxen, 
and consists of a wooden frame, with 
three axles, on which are fixed cir- 
cular iron plates, the first and last 
having each four, the centre one 
three plates ; and these not only force 
out the grain but chop the straw as 
the machine is dragged over it. M, 0. 
A. E., vol. ii. p. 66. It appears to be 
very similar to the trihulum of the 
Eomans mentioned by Varro (de Be 
rustica, i. 52), who describes it as *^a 
frame made rough by stones, or pieces 
of iron, on which the driver or a 
weight was placed, and this being 
drawn by beasts yoked to it pressed 
out the grain.” The plostemum 
Poenicum” was doxihtless introduced 
into S2:>am by the Phoenicians. — 
[GW.] 

* Under the general expression of 

lonians ” in this passage, Herodotus 
has been thought to mean principally, 
if not solely, Hecatseus. (Muller ad 
Hecat. Pragm. Er. 295 and 29'J.) 
Col. Mure shows satisfactorily (Litera- 
ture of Greece, vol iv. p. 148, note ^) 
that this is not the case, since the 
persons here spoken of divided the 
world into three parts (inM, ch. 16), 
Hecatasus into two. (See the map, 
note to Book iv. ch. 36.) Perhaps the 
allusion is to Anaximander, who as a 
geographer had preceded Hecatseus, 
(Strab. i. 10 ; Agathemer, i. 1.) 

^ There is no appearance of the 
name “ Egypt ” on the ancient monu- 
ments, whe,re the country is called 

Ohemi,” rejDresented in hieroglyphics 
by the tail of a crocodile. Chemi, 
‘‘ the black land,” the land of Ham,” 
or of Khem (the Egyptian God Pan, or 
the Generative principle of Nature) is 
said by Plutarch to have been so 
called from the “blackness of the 


soil.” Khem is singularly like the 
Greek Ham (Kham), the He- 

brew name of the patriarch, signifies 
also “soot,” and is like the Arabic 
hem, hami, “ hot j ” and the Hebrew 
Mm (or Idiom), signifying brown (or 
black), as in Gen. xxx. 32, 40, is slm 
“burnt up.” JSgyptus was in old 
times the name of the Nile, which 
was so called by Homer (Odys. iv. 
477; xiv. 257) : and Strabo (xvii. p. 
691) says the same was the opinion of 
Nearchus. Manetho pretends that the 
country received the name from 
u3Egyptus, a surname of King Sethos 
(or Sethi). Aristotle thinks that 
“ iEgypt was formerly called Thebes,” 
and Herodotus states, in opposition to 
the opinion of the “ lonians,” that 
“ Thebes (i.e. the Theba’id) had of old 
the name of Egypt.” And if this is 
not confirmed by the monuments, the 
word “Egypt” was at all events con- 
nected with Coptos, a city of th(3 
Thebaid. From Kebt, Koft, or Cop- 
tos, the modem inhabitants have been 
called Copts : its ancient name in 
hieroglyphics was Kebb-hor; and Mr. 
Poole is evidently right in supposing 
this to be the same as the Biblical 
Caphtor. He thinks the name “Egypt” 
composed of AT«, “land,” and riJTrro ? ; 
and is to be traced in the Ai-Capb- 
tor, “ land (or coast) of Caphtor,” 
in Jeremiah (xlvii. 4). The word Coj)- 
titic is found in a Gnostic papyrus, 
supposed to be of the second century 
(see note® on ch. 83). Egypt is said 
to have been called originally Actia , 
and the Nile Aetos and Siris. Upper 
Egypt, or the Theba'id, has even been 
confounded with, and called, Ethiopia ; 
pei’haps too by Pliny (vi. 35; soo 
note® on ch, 110) ; Nahum (iii, 9) 
calls Ethiopia and Egypt the strengt h 
of No (Thebes) ; and Strabo says 
(i. p. 57) that Menelaus’ journey to 
Ethiopia really meant to , Thebe;-. 
The modern name Muar or Mur is the 
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along shore from the Watch-tower of Perseus,^ as it is called, 
to the Pelusiac Salt-pans,"^ a distance of forty schoenes, and 
stretches inland as far as the city of Cercasorus,^ where the 
Nile divides into the two streams which reach the sea at 
Pelusinm and Canobus respectively. The rest of what i>s 
accounted Egypt belongs, they say, either to Arabia or Libya. 
But the Delta, as the Egyptians affirm, and as I myself am 
persuaded, is formed of the deposits of the river, and has only 
recently, if I may use the expression, come to light. ’ If, then, 
they had formerly no territory at all, how came they to be so 
extravagant as to fancy themselves the most ancient race in 
the world? Surely there was no need of their making the 
experiment with the children to see what language they would 
first speak. But in truth I do not believe that the Egyptians 
came into being at the same time with the Delta, as the 
lonians call it ; I think they have always existed ever since 
the human race began ; as the land went on increasing, part 
of the population came down into the new country, part re- 
mained in their old settlements. In ancient times the Thebais 


same as the Biblical Mizraim, i,e, ^‘tbe 
two Misrs ” applied to Egypt, whioli 
corresponds to “ the two regions of 
the sculptures; but the word Misr 
does not occur on the monuments. 
Mr. Poole notices the meaning of the 
Arabic Misr, “ red mud/’ and the 
name Rahab, ‘^the proud,” given to 
Egypt iu the Bible. On Caphtor, see 
Deufc. ii. 23; Amos ix. 7- See note^ 
on ch. W.] 

® This tower stood to the W. of the 
Canopic mouth ; and, as Eennell sup- 
poses, on the point of Aboulcir, not, as 
Strabo thinks, on a sandy point at the 
Boibitine mouth. The Canopic was 
by -some called the Heracleotie mouth, 
from the city of Hercules (see n.^ ch. 
113). The name Canopus, written 
more correctly by Herodotus 
said to signify yptJcreov €da<po9, has been 
derived from kahi noubf “ golden 
land.” The term “ Canopic/’ applied 
to sepulchral vases with a human 
head, is quite arbitrary.— [G. W.] 


^ The Greek, like the modern, name 
of Pelusinm, is thought to have been 
derived from the mud that surrounded 
it, in Greek, and Teen in Arabic, 
signifying “ mud.” It is now called 
Teeneh. It is, however, very probably 
taken from the old Egyptian name, 
and not Greek. Lurcher considers the 
rapix^iai to be called from the em- 
balmed mummies preserved there ; 
but the name evidently applies to 
the salt-pans, as in ch. 113, where 
Herodotus mentions others near the 
Canopic mouth. — [G.W.] Lepsius sug- 
gests that Polusium, means ‘‘Philis- 
tine-town” (Ohronologie der ^Egyp- 
ter, vol. i p. 34d), and I'egards it as so 
called because it was the last town 
held by the Hyksos, whom he believes 
to have been Philistines, before their 
final expulsion from Egypt. 

** Or Cercasdrum. It is impossible 
to say which form Herodotus in- 
tended 
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bore tiie name of Egypt, a district of whicli tlie entire circum- 
ference is but 6120 furlongs, 

16. If, then, my judgment on these matters be right, the 
lonians are mistaken in what they say of Egypt. If, on the 
contrary, it is they who are right, then I undertake to show 
that neither the lonians nor any of the other Greeks know how 
to count. For they all say that the earth is divided into three 
parts, Euroj)e, Asia, and Libya, whereas they ought to add a 
fourth part, the Delta of Egypt, since they do not include it 
either in Asia or Libya.^ For is it not their theory that the 
Nile separates Asia from Libya ? As the Nile, therefore, splits 
in two at the apex of the Delta, the Delta itself must be a 
separate country, not contained in either Asia or Libya. 

17. Here I take my leave of the opinions of the lonians, and 
proceed to deliver my own sentiments on these subjects. I 
consider Egypt to be the whole country inhabited by the 
Egyptians, just as Cilicia is the tract occupied by the Cihcians, 
and Assyria that possessed by the Assyrians. And I regard 
the only proper boundary line between Libya and Asia to be 
that which is marked out by the Egyptian frontier. For if we 


® Though Egypt really belongs to 
the continent of Africa, the inhabi- 
tants were certainly of Asiatic origin ; 
and the whole of the valley of the 
Nile has been peopled by the primeval 
immigration of a Caucasian race. 
This seems to be indicated also by 
the Bible history, whore the grand- 
sons of Noah are made the inhabitants 
of Ethiopia, Egypt, Libya, and Canaan j 
and Juba, according to Pliny, affirms 
with reason that the people of the 
l>ariks of the Nile from Syene to 
Meroe, wex’e not Ethiopians (blacks) 
but Arabs. Till a later time half 
Egypt was ascribed to Africa, which 
extended to tlie sources of the Nile 
(Strabo, ii. p, 170), and ‘Hhe Tanais 
and Nile were the limits of Asia** 
^ PI in. iii. Prooem.) ; but more reason- 
able people, says Strabo (i. p, 51), 
think the Arabian Gulf the proper 
separation of the two continents 


rather than the Nile. Ptolemy gives 
both banks of the Nile to Africa 
(iv, 5). Herodotus justly blames 
the inconsistency of making Egypt 
belong to neither continent, and of 
considering the country and its people 
a new creation. In Book iv. chs. 
39 and 41, Herodotus does not mean 
to exclude Egypt both from Asia 
and from Libya, as he shows by 
mentioning the ships of Neoo sail- 
ing from the Arabian Gulf round 
Libya to the Mediterranean coasts of 
23gypt (ch. 42) ; he treats Libya as 
a distinct region, lying W. of Egypt, 
and makes Egypt itself the division 
between it and Asia. But in a geo- 
graphical point of view Ms description 
is very unsatisfactory. Diodorus 
seems to think that Herodotus made 
the Nile the boundary of Libya.— 
[G. W.] 
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take the boundary Jine commonly received by the Greeks/® we 
must regard Egypt as divided, along its whole length from 
Elephantine and the Cataracts to Cercasorus, into two parts, 
each belonging to a different portion of the world, one to Asia, 
the other to Libya ; since the Nile divides Egypt in two from 
the Cataracts to the sea, running as far as the city of 
Cercasorus ^ in a single stream, but at that point separating 
into three branches, whereof the one which bends eastward is 


That is, the course of the Nile; 
which is made the boundary by Strabo 
(ii. p. 170) j Mela (i. 1, 2, and 4), Dio- 
nysius Periegetes (1. 230), and, in on© 
place, by Agathemer (i. 1) , Scylax 
(Peripl. p. 105) and Pliny (H. N. v. 9) 
agree with Herodotus in assigning the 
whole of Bgypt to Asia. Ptolemy 
(Greog. i. 1) is the first extant geo- 
grapher who formally assigns the Bed 
Sea and the Isthmus of Suez as the 
true boundary. In this he is followed 
by the Armenian Geography (| 16), 
and, in his description of the three 
continents, by Agathemer (ii. 6, 7). 

^ Strabo calls it Cercesura, others 
Cercasorum. It is noticed again in 
chs. 16 and 97. Strabo shows it to 
have been in the same parallel as 
Heliopolis ,* and Herodotus considers 
the Delta to end at HeliopoHs (ii. 7), 
which brings the point of the Delta 
nearly opposite the present Bhodhra, 
Here the river separated into three 
branches, the Pelusiac or Bubastite to 
the B., the Canopic or Heracleotic to 
the W., and the Sehennytio, which 
ran between them, continuing in the 
same general line of direction north- 
ward which the Nile had up to this 
point, and piercing the Delta through 
its centre. The Tanitic, which ran 
out of the Sebennytic, was at first 
the same as the Busiritic, but after- 
wards received the name of Tanitic, 
from the city of Tanis (now San)t 
which stood on its eastern bank; 
and between the Tanitic and Pelusiac 
branches was the isle of Myecphoris, 
which Herodotus says was opposite 
Buhastis (ii. 166). The Mendesian, 
which also ran eastward from the 


Sebennytic, passed by the modern 
town of Mansoorahf and thence run- 
ing by Mendes (from which it was 
called) entered the sea to the W- of 
the Tanitic, The Bolbitine mouth 
was that of the modem Bosetta 
branch, as the Bucolic or Phatmotic 
was that of Damietta, and the lower 
parts of both these branches were 
artificial, or made by the hand id 
man ; on which account, though Hero- 
dotus mentions seven, he confines the 
number of the mouths of the Nile to 
five. These two artificial outlets of 
the Nile are the only ones now remain- 
ing, the others having either dis- 
appeared, or being dry in most places 
during the summer ; and this fact 
seems to confirm an otherwise inex- 
plicable prophecy of Isaiah (xi. 15), 
thought by some to apply to the 
Euphrates — (He) “shall smite it in 
its seven streams, and make men go 
over dry-shod.” Most ancient writers 
agree in reckoning seven mouths, the 
order of which, beginning from the 
E., was — 1. the Pelusiac or Bubas- 
tite ; 2. the Sa'itio or Tanitic ; 3. 
Mendesian; 4. the Bucolic or Phat- 
metic (now of Damietta) ; 5. tise 
Sebennytic ; 6. the Bolbitine (now’' i.f 
Bosetta) ; 7. the Canopic or Hera- 
cleotic ; but eleven are mentioned by 
Pliny, to which he adds four othei’s 
called “ false mouths,” Most of these 
false mouths are described by Strabo 
as very shallow, being probably dry 
in summer; and there is reason to 
believe that the three great mouths 
were the Pelusiac, the Sebennytic, and 
the Canopic, which last w’as original ly 
the only one (Ilorcd. ii. 179) wd-iiili 
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called tlie Pelnsiac moiitli,^ and that which slants to the west, 
the Canobic. Meanwhile the straight course of the stream, 
which comes down from the upper country and meets the apex 
of the Delta, continues on, dividing the Delta down the middle, 
and empties itself into the sea by a mouth, which is as 
celebrated, and carries as large a body of water, as most of the 
others, the mouth called the Sebennytic. Besides these there 
are two other mouths which run out of the Sebennytic called 
respectively the Saitic and the Mendesian. The Bolbitine 
mouth, and the Bucolic, are not natural branches, but channels 
made by excavation. 

18. My judgment as to the extent of Egypt is confirmed 
by an oracle delivered at the shrine of Ammon, of which I 
had no knowledge at all until after I had formed my opinion. 
It happened that the people of the cities Marea® and Apis, who 
live in the part of Egypt that borders on Libya, took a dislike 
to the religious usages of the country concerning sacrificial 
animals, and wished no longer to be restricted from eating the 
flesh of cows.*^ So, as they believed themselves to be Libyans 
and not Egyptians, they sent to the shrine to say that, having 


strangers were allowed to enter. See 
note 8 on ch. 178.— [G. W.] 

2 From the Greek word for ‘‘ month/' 
cfT^aa, or from the Latin ostium, the 
Arabs have given the name ostoom or 
oshtoom to each of the mouths of the 
Nile, with its regular plural ashate^m. 
The 0 is prefixed from the repugnance 
of Arabic to words beginning with s 
followed by another consonant. Thus 
too the French has stable, 6cole, 4tcbt, 
the Spanish ispejo, and even the 
Italian places lo instead of il before 
speccMo. — [G. W.] 

The town of Marea stood near the 
lake, to which it gave the name Mareo- 
tis (see note ® ch, 6). It was cele- 
brated for the wine produced in its 
vicinity, which appears to be included 
in the ‘‘ wine of the Northern country,” 
so often mentioned in the lists of 
offerings in tho Egyptian tombs. 
Strabo says, “ in this district is the 


greatest abundance of wine,” which is 
confirmed by Athenseus, Se ^ 

vrepl ravrrjj/ Virgil 

(Georg, ii. 91) says, “ Sunt Thasim 
vites, sunt et Mareotides albse;” and 
the expression of Horace, “lymphatam 
Mareotico,'^ meaning “ Egyptian wine,” 
points it out as the most noted of that 
country. Athenseus says, “its colour 
is white, its quality excellent, and it 
is sweet and light, with a fragrant 
bouquet, by no means asti’ingent, nor 
affecting the head ; ” and Strabo gives 
it the additional merit of keeping to a 
great age. Athenseus, however, con- 
siders it inferior to the Teniotic ; and 
that of Anthylla appears to have been 
preferred to it and to ail others. See 
below n.® on ch. 37, n.® on ch. 60, and 
n.^ on ch. 77.— [G.W.] 

^ Though oxen were lawful food to 
the Egyptians, cows and heifers were 
forbidden to be killed, either for the 
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nothing in common with the Egyptians, neither inhabiting 
the Delta nor using the Egyptian tongue, they claimed to be 
allowed to eat whatever they pleased. Their request, however, 
was refused by the god, who declared in reply that Egypt was 
the enthe tract of coimtry which the Nile overspreads and 
irrigates, and the Egyptians were the people who lived below 
Elephantine,^ and drank the waters of that river. 

19 . So said the oracle. Now the Nile, when it overflows, 
floods not only the Delta, but also the tracts of country on both 
sides of the stream, which are thought to belong to Libya and 
Arabia, in some places reaching to the extent of two days' 
journey from its banks, in some even exceeding that distance, 
but in others falling short of it. 

Concerning the nature of the river, I was not able to gain 
any information either from the priests or from others. I was 
particularly anxious to learn from them why the Nile, at the 
commencement of the summer solstice, begins to rise,*^ and 


altar or the table, being consecrated 
(not as Herodotns states, ch. 41, to 
Isis, bnt as Strabo says) to Athor, 
who was represented tinder the form 
of a spotted cow, and to whose temple 
at Atarbechis, the city of Athor,” as 
Herodotus afterwards shows, the 
bodies of those that died were carried 
(oh. 41). It is, however, very excusa- 
ble in him to confound the two God- 
desses, as they often assume each 
other’s attributes, and it is then 
difficult to distinguish them without 
the hieroglyphic legends. See note ^ 
on ch. 40, and note- on ch. 41. — 
[G.W.] 

** Sycxie and Elephantine were the 
real frontier of Egypt on the S. ; 
Egypt extending “from the tower 
(Migdol) of Syene ” to the sea (Ezek. 
xxix. 10). When the frontier was 
extended southward by the conquests 
of the Pharaohs, lower Ethiopia to the 
second cataract (the modern Hubia) 
was still considered out of Egypt, 
though part of its dominions ; and the 
places there are often designated as 
“foreign.”— [G. W.] 


® By the “tracts thought to belong 
to Libya and Arabia,” Herodotus 
means the lands about the lake Mare- 
otis, and those on the canal which com- 
municated with the Bed Sea, as well 
as on the E. bank of the Pelusiac 
branch, — [G. W.] 

^ Herodotus was surprised tlmt the 
Kile should rise in the summer solstice 
and become low in winter. In the 
latitude of Memphis it begins to rise 
at the end of June ; about the lOih 
of August it attains to the height 
requisite for cutting the canals and 
admitting it into the interior of the 
plain j and it is generally at its higiiest 
about the end of September. This 
makes from 92 to 100 days, as Hero- 
dotus states. At the Cataracts ilte 
first rise is perceived some tinie 
sooner, about the end of May or the 
beginning of June, which led Seneca 
to say that “the first increase of the 
Mile was observable about the islands 
of Philie.” But in proportion as you 
go higher into Ethiopia, the inunda- 
tion is earlier, and at Khartoom ,it 
begins about the 2nd of May, or, 
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continues to increase for a hundred days — and why, as soon as 
that number is past, it forthwith retires and contracts its 
stream, continuing low during the whole of the winter until 
the summer solstice comes round again. On none of these 
points could I obtain any explanation from the inhabitants,® 
though I made every inquiry, wishing to know what was 
commonly reported — they could neither tell me what special 
virtue the Nile has which makes it so opposite in its nature to 


according to some, early in April.’^ 
But it sometimes happens that it 
rises a little and then falls again 
before the regular innndation sets in, 
which is owing to partial i*ains in 
the npper part of its course. In 
Egypt the first change from the pre- 
vious clearness of the stream in May 
is observed in its red and turbid 
colour, and it soon afterwards assumes 
a green appearance, when the water 
is no longer considered wholesome. 
For this reason a supply previously 
laid up in jars was then used by the 
ancient Egyptians until it reassumed 
a turbid but wholesome red colour ; 
which explains an exaggerated remark 
of Aristides (Orat. Egypt, voi. ii.) that 
the Egyptians are the only people 
who preserve water in jars, and cal- 
culate its age as others do that of 
wine. It was not long before the 
water of the river became wholesome 
again, and the latter j)art of his asser- 
tion, respecting its improvement by age 
when preserved in jars, is only one of 
those antitheses in which the G-reeks 
delighted. In large reservoirs it may 
be kept two or three years, as in some 
houses of Cairo, but not improved like 
wine. Though very wholesome, the 
water of the Nile sometimes disagrees 
for a few days with strangers, or wdth 
persons who have sojourned for a few 
months in the desert ; which accounts 
for the Persians having brought water 
into Egypt from Asia, and agrees with 
the remark of Afcheneeus (Deipn. ii. p. 
41), who attributes it to the nitre it 
contains. On the supposed causes of 
inundation, see Eur. Hel. i. 3 ; Athen. 
ii. p. 278 seq. ed. Bip. ; and Palmerius 


n. in Ouden dorp’s Lucan, b. x. 215 
seq. — [G. W.] 

® The cause of the inundation is the 
water that falls during the rainy sea- 
son in Abyssinia; and the range of 
the tropical rains extends even as far 
N. as latitude 17° 43'. Homer was 
therefore right in giving to the Nile 
the epithet of duirereos Trora/xoio, and 
the passages quoted from the Koran 
relating to ^Hhe water sent by God 
from Heaven,” inscribed on the Nilo- 
meber of the isle of Boda, show that 
the Arabs were at a very early time 
correctly informed respecting the 
cause of the inundation. In the high- 
lands of Abyssinia the rains continue 
from the middle of June to the middle 
of September, but at the sources of 
the White river the rains seem to set 
in about the middle of March, and 
also to last three months. The Bahr- 
el-Azrek, together with the more 
northerly Atbara, and their tributary 
streams, continue their supply of 
water from Abyssinia nntil the end of 
the inundation. The two main branches 
of the Southern Nile are the Bahr-el- 
A'biad and the Bahr-el-Azrek, which 
unite at the modern Khartodm, a new 
town on the point of land, about 160 
miles to the N. of Sennar ; but though 
the latter is the smaller of the two, it 
is the one which possesses the real 
characteristics of the Nile, having 
the same black alluvial deposit, and 
the same beneficent properties when 
it inundates the land. The White 
river, on the contrary, has a totally 
different character, and its waters 
possess none of those fertilizing quali- 
ties for which the Nile is celebrated ; 
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all other streams, nor why, unlike every other river, it gives 
forth no breezes ® from its surface. 

20. Some of the Greeks, however, wishing to get a reputa- 
tion for cleverness, have offered explanations of the phenomena 


and tills is probably tbe reason wliy 
tlie source of tbe Abyssinian branch, 
has been so often looked upon as the 
real fountain of the Nile.’* The 
names (Bahr el) Ahiad and Azrelc ap- 
pear to signify the “white” and 
black ” rather than the ** white ” and 
“blue” (river). Eor though Asived 
is commonly put in opposition to 
Ahiad (as “black” and “white”), 
Azrehy which is properly “blue,” is 
also used for what we call “ jet 
black ; ” and Hossdn Azrek is a “dark 
black,” not a < ‘ blue horse.” It is 
true that “ blue ” is applied to rivers, 
as Nil ab, “ blue water *' (or “ river ”) 
to the Indus, and the Sntlej is still 
the “bine river;” but the name 
Azrek seems to be given to the Abys- 
sinian branch to distinguish it from 
the Western or White Nile, Neel, or 
Nil, itself signifies “ blue,” and indigo 
is therefore “ Neeleh j but the word 
is Indian, not Arabic, Nila in Sanscrit 
being “blue.” Though the Greeks 
called the river “Nile,” as the Arabs 
do, that name is not found in the 
hieroglyphics, where the God Nilus 
and the river are both called “ Hapi,” 
That god, however, is coloured Hue. 
The Hindoo Puranas also call the Nile 
“ Nila ; ” but it was not an old Egyp- 
tian name, and those writings are of 
late date. It is called in Coptic iaro^ 
“ river,” or iom, “ sea ” (op. 
analogous to the modern Arabic name 
hahr, “river,” properly “sea” (see 
note i on oh. 111). Nahum (iii. 3) 
speaks of “populous No (Thebes) 
whose rampart was the sea,*^ The 
resemblance of the 
name Hapi, “Nihis,” Q 

and the bull-god Hapi M 

or Apis (see ch. 28, § 

B. iii.) recalls the y\ ^ 

Greek repi’esentation 

of a river under the form of a bull, 

like the Aohelous and others (see 


..®lian, Yar. Hist. ii. 33). Nilus is 
not taken from Nahr or Nahl, “ river ; ” 
but Nahr, “river,” is applied to the 
Euphrates, and Nahl to a ravine or 
torrent-be^ as (in 2 Kings xxiv. 7) to 
the “ torrens JSgyptiN Nahl is not a 
“river,” but, like Nullah, a “ ravine,” 
in India. Op. Nahr, Nar, Naro, and 
other names of rivers, the Nei'c'ids, 
(fee, (See n, ^ on ch, 50.) For black 
applied to water, cp, fieKav dtasp of 
Homer. The Nile was said to have 
received its name from King Nilus j 
but this is doubtless a fable j and 
Homer calls it .^gyptns. The sources 
of the White Nile are still (1862) un- 
known } and recent discoveries seem to 
assign a different position from that 
conjectured by the explorers sent by 
Mohammed AH, who brought it from 
the eastward, at the back or S. of the 
Galla mountains ; as did a very intel- 
Hgent native of the Jimma country I 
met at Cairo, who affirmed that he had 
crossed the "TOite river in going from 
his native land to Adderay or Hurrur 
and the Somauli district, on his way 
to the port of Berbera, Seneca’s 
description of the Upper Nile, “mag- 
nas solitudines pervagatus, et in 
palndes diffinsns, gentibus sparsus ” 
might suit the character of the White 
Nile, though he is WTong in supposing 
it only assumed a new one by forming 
a single stream about Fhike.” See 
Nat. Quaest. b. iv. s. 2 j cp. FHn. vi. 
80.-~[a. W.] 

® If this signifies that breezes are 
not generated by, and do not rise 
from, the Nile, it is true ; but not if 
it means that a cnirent of air does 
not blow up the valley. Diodorus 
(i. 38) is wrong in stating that “the 
Nile has no clouds about it, does not 
engender cold winds, and has no 
fogs,” The fogs are often very thick, 
though they disappear before mid- 
day.— -[G.W.] 
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of the river, for which they have accounted in three different 
ways* Two of these I do not think it worth while to speak of, 
further than simply to mention what they are. One pretends 
that the Etesian winds ^ cause the rise of the river by prevent- 
ing the Nile-water from running off into the sea. But in the 
first place it has often happened, when the Etesian winds did 
not blow, that the Nile has risen according to its usual -wont ; 
and further, if the Etesian winds produced the effect, the 
other rivers which flow in a direction opposite to those winds 
ought to present the same phenomena as the Nile, and the 
more so as they are all smaller streams, and have a weaker 
current. But these rivers, of which there are many both in 
Syria ^ and Libya, are entirely unlike the Nile in this respect. 

21. The second opinion is even more unscientific than the 
one just mentioned, and also, if I may so say, more marvellous. 
It is that the Nile acts so strangely, because it flows from the 
ocean, and that the ocean flows all round the earth,^ 

22. The third explanation, which is very much more 
plausible than either of the others, is positively the furthest 
from the truth ; for there is really nothing in what it says, 
any more than in the other theories. It is, that the inundation 


^ The animal N.W, winds blow from 
the Mediterranean during the inunda- 
tion ; but they are not the cause of 
the rise of the Nile, though they help 
in a small degree to impede its course 
northwards. For the navigation of 
the river they are invaluable, as well 
as for the health of the inhabitants ; 
and a very large boat could scarcely 
ascend the river during the inundation 
unless aided by them. Nor can they 
be said to cause the inundation by 
driving the clouds to Abyssinia, as 
the rise of the Nile begins before they 
set in, though they may add to the 
water by later showers. — [G. W.] 

2 It is possible to justify this state- 
ment, which at first sight seems un- 
true, by considering that the direction 
of the Etesian winds was north- 
u^estfrliJ rather than north. (Arisfc. 
Meteor, ii. G ; Died, Sic. i. 39.) This 


was natural, as they are caused by the 
rush of the air from the Mediterra- 
nean and Egean, to fill up the vacuum 
caused by the rarefaction of the 
atmosphere over the desert lands in 
the neighbourhood of the sea, which 
desert lands lie as much in Syria and 
Arabia on the east, as in Africa on 
the south. Though Syria therefore 
has only a torrent-bed generally dry 
(the Wady el Arish^ or Eiver of Egypt) 
which faces the north, it has many 
rivers which the Etesian winds might 
affect, all those, namely, which face 
the west. 

2 That the Nile flowed from the 
ocean, and that the ocean flowed all 
round the earth, were certainljr 
opinions of Hecataeus (Fr. 278). It 
is probable, therefore, that his ac- 
count of the inundation is here in- 
tended. 
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of the Nile is caused by the melting of snows.^ Now, as the 
Nile flows out of Libya/ through Ethiopia, into Egypt, how is 
it possible that it can be formed of melted snow, running, as 
it does, from the hottest regions of the world into cooler 
countries ? Many are the proofs whereby any one capable of 
reasoning on the subject may be convinced that it is most un- 
likely this should be the case. The first and strongest argu- 
ment is furnished by the winds, which always blow hot from 
these regions. The second is, that rain and frost are unknown 


there/ Now, whenever snow 


^ This was the opinion of Anax- 
agoras, as well as of his pupil Eu- 
ripides and others. (Diodor. i. 38 ; 
Enripid. Helena, beg^. ; Seneca, Nat. 
Quaest. ir, 2 ; Ptol. Geog, iv. 9.) 
Herodotus and Diodorus are wrong in 
supposing snow could not be found on 
mountains in the hot climate of 
Africa ; perpetual snow is not con- 
fined to certain latitudes j and ancient 
and modern discoveries prove that it 
is found in the rang^P*-S. of Abys- 
sinia. Nor is the heat always there 
what Herodotus imagines; and the 
cold of winter is often sensibly felt in 
the plains of Ethiopia about Gebel 
Berkel, far distant from high monn- 
tains, though the thermometer does 
not range below freezing. ** The 
lower limit of perpetual snow is not 
a mere function of geographical lati- 
tude, or of mean annual temperature ; 
nor is it at the equator, or even 
within the tropics, that the snow-line 
reaches its greatest elevation above 
the level of the sea."’ (Humboldt, 
Cosmos, i. p. 328.) At the equator, 
on the Ancles of Quito, the limit is at 
15,790 feet above the sea; on the 
southern declivity of the Himalaya it 
lies at 13,982 feet, and on the northern 
declivity at 16,630; and the volcano 
of Aconcagua in lat. 32® 30', which 
was found to be more than 1400 ft. 
higher than Chimborazo, was once 
seen free from snow.” (p. 329.) See 
also LyelTs Pr. of Geology, c. vii. — 
[G. W.] 

s That is from Central Africa, which 


falls, it must of necessity rain 


was and still is the opinion of some 
geographers. There appears more 
reason to place the source of the 
“ White Nile” to the S. of the Abys- 
sinian ranges, between lat. 7'^ and 8® 
N. ; though a branch does come from 
the W., called Adda or Jengeh, which 
seem to be two names of the same 
stream. — [G. W.] 

® Herodotus was not aware of the 
rainy season in Sennar and the S.S. W. 
of Abyssinia, nor did he know of the 
Abyssinian snow. This is mentioned 
In the inscription of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus at Adulis, on the mountains 
beyond the Nile, to the depth of a 
man’s knee.” (See Plin. vi. 34, and 
Vincent’s Periplus.) The tropical 
rains do not extend as far N. as the 
Dar Shegeeh (Shaikeeh) and the great 
bend of the Nile, where showers and 
storms only occur occasionally, gene- 
rally about the beginning of the inunda- 
tion, and where a whole year some- 
times passes without rain. The tropical 
rains begin about the end of March or 
beginning of April on the Wliito Nile 
in lat. 4® N., and both the White and 
Blue Niles begin to rise at Kbartocim 
the first week in May. The climate 
there is then very unhealthy, even 
for the natives. The rain falls for 
many hours, but with intervals of 
clear weather and a strong sun, raising 
a vapour that causes a bad fever. The 
vegetation is very rapid and luxurious. 
That part of the valley immediately 
to the N. of the range of the rains is 
then infested with clouds of flies — a 
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within five so that, if there were snow, there must 

be rain also in those parts. Thirdly, it is certain that the 
natives of the country are black with the heat, that the kites 
and the swallows remain there the whole year, and that the 
cranes, when they fly from the rigours of a Scythian winter 
flock thither to pass the cold season.® If then, in the country 
whence the Nile has its source, or in that through which it 
flows, there fell ever so little snow, it is absolutely impossible 
that any of these circumstances could take place, 

28. As for the writer who attributes the phenomenon to the 


perfect plague — but they do uofc ex- 
tend into tho desert. Philostratus 
(Yit. Aj>oll. Tyan. ii. 9) says he does 
^*not mean to gainsay the snows of 
the Ethiopians, or the hills of the 
Catadupi ; ” but he evidently disbe- 
lieves the accounts given of them. 
The cause of the two branches rising 
at the same time at Khartoom is the 
rain that falls at no ^’eat distance 
from that spot. The effect of the 
more southerly rains is felt after- 
wards. Callisthenes, the pupil of 
Aristotle, and afterwards Agathar- 
cides and Strabo, attributed the inun- 
dation to the rainy season in Ethiopia ; 
and correctly, for it is caused by this, 
and not by the melting of snow. See 
Athentens, Epit. ii. 89 ; I)iod. i. 41 ; 
Strabo, xvii. p. 1121. — [G. W.] 

^ I have found nothiiigin any writer, 
ancient or modern, to confirm, or so 
much as to explain, this assertion. 
Aulns Gellius seems to have noticed it 
as an instance of “ over rapid gene- 
ralization.” (Epitom. lib. viii. o. 3) ; 
but his remarks on the subject are 
lost. It does not appear that at 
present, either in Asia Minor or in 
Southern Italy, I’ain necessarily fol- 
lows snow within a cerfain number 
of days. But the meteorology of the 
countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean has no doubt undergone great 
changes since tho time of Herodotus. 
In some parts of England there is a 
saying, that “three days of white 
frost are sure to bring rain.” 

® Cranes and other wading birds are 


found in the winter in Tipper Egypt, 
but far more in Ethiopia, and in 
spring immense flights of storks 
{Qiconia alha) collect together, which 
after soaring round in circles at a 
great height, return for the summer 
to the North. Prom the migration of 
cranes to Ethiopia arose the fable of 
the Cranes and Pygmies. The Ardea 
cinerea and garzetta, the platalea or 
spoonbill, the pelican, and some others 
remain the whole year in Egypt. 
The Griis cinerea (crane) winters in 
Ethiopia about Gebel Berkel. This 
last has been strangely mistaken for 
an ostrich at Beni Hassan, and is pro- 
bably tho Grus undetermined by 
Pickering (p. 169). The Ibis is rarely 
seen except near the Lake Menzaleh, 
where ducks, coots, and numerous 
water-fowl abound. The avocet was 
a native of Egyj^t as early as the 12th 
dynasty. The Niimidian demoiselle 
(Anthropotdes Virgo) is found, but not 
common, in Upper Egypt. Kites re- 
main all the winter, and swallows 
also, though in small numbers, even 
at Thebes. The swallow was always 
the harbinger of spring, as in Greece 
and the rest of Europe ; and the sub- 
ject is represented on Greek vases, 
where a youth, exclaims “ Behold the 
swallow ! ” and another answers 
“ Then it is now spring.” (See Pa- 
nofka’s Bilder ant. Lebens, pL xvii, 
fig. 6.) Boys (as Mr. Cumby observes) 
went about in Bhodes to collect gifts 
on the return of the swallow, as for 
the “ gi-otto ” at the beginning of our 
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ocean, ^ his account is involved in such obscurity, that it is 
impossible to disprove it by argument. For my part I know 
of no river called Ocean, and I think that Homer, or one of 
the earlier poets, invented the name, and introduced it into 
his poetry. 

24. Perhaps, after censuring all the opinions that have been 
put forward on this obscure subject, one ought to propose some 
theory of one’s own. I will therefore proceed to exjilain what 
I think to be the reason of the Nile’s swelling in the summer 
time. During the winter, the sun is driven out of his usual 
course by the storms, and removes to the upper parts of 
Libya. This is the whole secret in the fewest possible words ; 
for it stands to reason that the country to which the Sun-god 
apj)roaches the nearest, and which he passes most directly 
over, will be scantest of water, and that there the streams 
which feed the rivers will shrink the most. 

25. To explain, however, more at length, the case is this. 
The sun, in his passage across the upper parts of Libya, 
affects them in the following way. As the air in those regions 
is constantly clear, and the country warm through the absence 


oystex season, though with greater 
pretensions, as Atheneeus, quoting 
Theognis, shows (yiii. p. 360), since 
they sometimes threatened to carry 
off what was not granted to their re- 
quest : — “ We will go away if you’ 
give us something,* if not, we will 
never let you alone. We will either 
carry off the door, or the lintel, or the 
woman who sits within ,* she is small, 
and we can easily lift her. If you 
give any gift, let it be large. Open, 
open the door to the swallow, for we 
are not old men, but boys.’’ — [G. W,] 

® The person to whom Herodotus 
alludes is Eecatmus. He mentions it 
also as an opinion of the Greeks of 
Pontus, that the ocean flowed round 
the whole earth (B. iv. ch. 8). That 
the Nile flowed from the Ocean was 
maintained by Hecatseus, and by 
Euthyinenes of Marseilles (Pint, de 
I'h Phil. iv. 1), who related that, 


‘^having sailed round Africa, he 
found, as long as the Etesian winds 
blew, the wuter forced into the Nile 
caused it to overflow, and that when 
they ceased, the Nile, no longer re- 
ceiving that impulse, subsided again. 
The taste of the wmter of the sea w^as 
also sweet, and the animals similar to 
those in the Nile.’’ This mistake was- 
owing to another river on the coast of 
Africa having been found to produce 
crocodiles and hippopotami. The 
name Ocean ” having been given by 
the , Egyptians to the Nile does not 
appear to be connected with the re- 
mark of Herodotus, as it is not 
noticed by him but by Diodorus (i. 
96), and Herodotus says he never 
know of a river being called Ocean.’’ 
We see from Pint. Plac. Ph. iv. 1, that 
Eudoxus knew that the summer and 
winter seasons were different in the 
N. and S. hemispheres. — [G. W.] 
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of cold winds, the sun in his passage across them acts upon 
them exactly as he is wont to act elsewhere in summer, when 
his path is in the middle of heaven — that is, he attracts the 
water.^ After attracting it, he again repels it into the upper 
regions, where the winds lay hold of it, scatter it, and reduce 
it to a vapour, whence it naturally enough comes to pass that 
the winds which blow from this quarter — ^the south and south- 
west — are of all winds the most rainy. And my own opinion 
is that the sun does not get rid of all the water which he 
draws year by year from the Nile, but retains some about 
him. When the winter begins to soften, the sun goes back 
again to his old place in the middle of the heaven, and proceeds 
to attract water equally from all countries. Till then the 
other rivers run big, from the quantity of rain-water which 
they bring down from countries where so much moisture falls 
that all the land is out into gullies ; but in summer, when the 
showers fail, and the sun attracts their water, they become 
low. The Nile, on the contrary, not deriving any of its bulk 
from rains, and being in winter subject to the attraction of 
the sun, naturally runs at that season, unlike all other 
streams, with a less burthen of water than in the summer 
time. For in summer it is exposed to attraction equally with 
all other rivers, but in winter it suffers alone. The sun, 
therefore, I regard as the sole cause of the phenomenon. 

26 . It is the sun also, in my opinion, which, by heating 
the space through which it passes, makes the air in Egypt so 
dry. There is thus perpetual summer in the upper parts of 
Libya. Were the position of the heavenly regions reversed, 
so that the place where now the north wind and the winter 
have their dwelling became the station of the south wind 
and of the noon-day, while, on the other hand, the station 


^ Herodotus does not here allude to 
the old notion ot* the sun being 
by water,” but to the moisture it 
attracts which is carried by the ^vinds 
to the S., and then returned in the 


form of rain by the southerly winds. 
Compare Aristot, Meteor, ii. 2; Ana- 
creon, Od. xix. Trivet . . . <5 S" ^;Afoy 
ddKacrcrav, Oic. Nat. Deor, b. ii, — 
[G. W.] 
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of the south wind became that of the north, the consequence 
would, be that the sun, driven from the mid-heaven by the 
winter and the northern gales, would betake himself to the 
upper parts of Europe, as he now does to those of Libya, and 
then I believe his passage across Europe would affect the Ister 
exactly as the Nile is affected at the i)resent day. 

27. And with respect to the fact that no breeze blows from 
the Nile, I am of opinion that no wind is likely to arise in 
very hot countries, for breezes love to blow from some cold 
quarter. 

28. Let us leave these things, however, to their natural 
course, to continue as they are and have been from the begin- 
ning. With regard to the somxes of the Nile,^ I have found 


® Tlie sources of the great eastern 
branch of the Nile have long been dis- 
covered. They were first visited by 
the Fortngnese Jesnit, Father Lobo, 
and afterwards by Bruce ; those of the 
White river are still (1862) unknown 
(see above n. ® on ch. 19). Herodotus 
affirms that of all the persons he had 
consulted, lione protended to give him 
any information about the sources, ex- 
cept a scribe of the sacred treasury of 
Minerva at Sais, who said it rose from 
a certain abyss beneath two pointed 
hills between Syene and Elephan- 
tiini This is an important passage 
in his naiTativo, as it involves the ques- 
tion of his having visited the Thebaid, 
He soon afterwards (ch. 29) asserts 
tliat as far as Elephantine he was an 
eye-witness of what he describes j and 
yet, though so much interested about 
this great question, and persuaded 
that the Merogrammat of Sais was 
joking, he did not 'when at Elephan- 
tine look or inquire ■whether the Nile 
actually rose beneath the peaked hills 
of Crophi and Mophi, nor detect the 
fallacy of the story about the river 
fiowing from the same source north- 
wards into Egypt and southwards into 
Ethiopia. Its course was as well 
known in his day at Elephantine as 
now. This, and the fact of his 
making so much of the Labyrinth, 


when the monuments of Thebes would 
have excited his admiration in a far 
greater degree, have been thought to 
argue against his having been at 
Thebes and Elephantine ; and any one 
on visiting Elephantine would be ex- 
pected to speak of it as an island 
rather than as a ‘‘ city.” It is, how- 
evei% possible that his omitting to 
describe the monuments of Thebes, 
which to this day excite the wonder 
of all who see them, may have been 
owing to their having been fully 
described by Hecataous. The names 
Crophi and MopM are like the un- 
meaning words used in joke, or in the 
nm'sery, by Orientals, at the present 
day; the second repeating the sound 
of the first, and always beginning 
with m, as “ fersh mersli,” ' “ salta 
malta,” &o. Crophi and Mophi do 
not, as has been supposed, signify 
“ bad ” and “ good,”— [C. W.] 

Colonel Mure (Lit. of Greece, voL 
iv, p, 38^) compares the Crophi and 
Mophi of the Saitic scribe to the Gog 
and Magog “o/ our own nursery my- 
thology,'' apparently forgetting that 
the words Gog and Magog come to us 
from Scripture (Szek. xxxviii. 2 ; 
Rev. XX. 8). The formation of un- 
meaning or absurd words by means of 
a rhyming repetition, together with 
the change of the initial letter is com- 
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no one among all those AYith -whom I have conversed, whether 
Egyptians, Libyans, or Greeks,^ who professed to have any 
knowledge, except a single person. He was the scribe^ who 
kept the register of the sacred treasures of Minerva in the city 
of Sais, and he did not seem to me to be in earnest when he 
said that he knew them perfectly well. His story was as 
follows : — Between Syene, a city of the Thebais, and 
Elephantine, there are” (he said) ''two hills with sharj> 
conical tops ; the name of the one is Cophi, of the other, 
Mophi, Midway between them are the fountains of the Nile, 
fountains which it is impossible to fathom. Half the water 
runs northward into Egypt, half to the south towards 
Ethiopia.” The fountains were known to be unfathomable, 
he declared, because Psammetichus, an Egyptian king, had 
made trial of them. He had caused a rope to be made, many 
thousand fathoms in length, and had sounded the fountain 
with it, but could find no bottom. By this the scribe gave me 


mon in our own language. Witii us 
the second word begins ordinarily, not 
with m, but with the labial nearest to 
w, viz, Z), or with its cognate tenuis 
p. Examples of this usage are — 
hitrly-hurly, hocus-pocus, higgledly-pig- 
gUdy, huhhuh, nimimj-piminy, 'namby- 
pamby, <&c. In hugger-mugg&t', and 
pell-mell, we keep to the Oriental 
usage, and employ the m. In helter- 
skelter, hum-drum, and perhaps a few 
other words, we adopt an entirely 
different sound. 

^ This was one of the great pro- 
blems of antiquity, as of later times ; 
and Caesar is even reported to have 
said : — 

« gpes sit mibi certa videndi 

Niliacos fontes, beilum civile relinquam.” 

— Luc. Phars. x. 191. Cp. Hor. iv. 
Od. siv. 45 : — • 

“Fontium qui celat origines 
Kilus.” 

See above, note ® ch. 19. — [G, W.] 

^ The scribes had different offices 
and grades. The sacred scribes held 
a high post in the priesthood; and 
the royal scribes were the king’s sons 


and military men of rank. There 
were also ordinary scribes or notaries, 
who were conveyancers, wrote lettei’s 
on business, settled accounts, and 
performed different offices in the 
market. The sacred scribes, or hiero- 
grammats, had also various duties. 
Some, as the one here mentioned, were 
scribes of the treasury, others of the 
granaries, others of the documents 
belonging to the temple, &c. The 
scribes always had with them a bag, 
or case having wooden sides, orna- 
mented with coloured devices gene- 
rally on leather, and a pendent leather 
mouth tied by a thong to hold the 
ink palette with its reed-pens, the 
papyrus-rolls, and other things they 
required, which was carried by an 
attendant slung at his back; but in 
the house a box was sometimes used 
in its stead. Lucian says (Macrob, 
s, 4) they were remarkable for lon- 
gevity, like the Braehmanes (Brahmins)- 
of India, and others, owing to their 
mode of life. (Of their dress and 
duties, see note ^ ch. 37, figs. 8, 9, and 
woodcut note® ch. 177.) — [G, W.}, 
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to understand, if tliere was any truth at all in what he said, 
that in this fountain there are certain strong eddies, and a 
regurgitation, owing to the force wherewith the water dashes 
against the mountains, and hence a sounding-line cannot be 
got to reach the bottom of the spring, 

29. No other information on this head could I obtain from 
any quarter. All that I succeeded in learning further of the 
more distant portions of the Nile, by ascending myself as high 
as Elejihantine, and making inquiries concerning the parts 
beyond, was the following : — As one advances beyond Elephan- 
tine, the land rises.® Hence it is necessary in this part of the 
river to attach a rope to the boat on each side, as men harness 
an ox, and so proceed on the journey. If the rope snaps, the 
vessel is borne away down stream by the force of the current. 
The navigation continues the same for four days, the river 
winding greatly, like the Mseander,® and the distance traversed 
amounting to twelve schoenes. Here you come upon a smooth 
and level plain, where the Nile flows in two branches, round 


** This fact should have convinced 
Herodotus of the improbability of the 
story of the river flowing southwards 
into Ethiopia. That boats are obliged 
to be dragged by ropes in order to 
pass the rapids is true ; and in per- 
forming this arduous duty great skill 
and agility are required, the men 
being often obliged to swim from rock 
to rock to secure the ropes and alter 
the direction of the ^aft. After 
passing the first cataract at Asouan 
(the ancient Syene), which is done 
in about five hours, the boat sails 
unimpeded to the second cataract, a 
distance of 233 miles ; a rocky bed of 
the river called Batn-el-Hadjar, belly 
of stone/’ continues thence about 46 
. m. to Semneh, after which it is navi- 
gable here and there, with occasional 
rapids, as far as the third cataract of 
Hannek, below Tombos, abont lat. 
19® 40'. Beyond this is an unimpeded 
sail of 200 m. (passing the modern 
Ordee and Old Uongola) to the fourth 


cataract, about 18 m. above Gebel 
Berkel. From thence to the N. end of 
the isle of Meroe is a sail of about 240 
m,, the river being open some way 
farther to the S., beyond the site of 
the city of Meroe and the modern 
Shendy. Between Mero6 and Dongola 
is the great bend or “ elbow ” of the 
Nile, where the course of the river 
changes from a northerly to a southerly 
direction, as described by Strabo (b. 
xvii. begS.) Part of the route from 
Asouan to Meroe may be performed 
by land, leaving the Nile at Korosko, 
below Derr the capital of Nubia, fi'om 
which point is a caravan round to the 
great bend at Aboo-Hamed above 
Gebel-Berkel, a journey of eight days 
with camels. — [G. W.] 

® The windings of the Mjoandcr are 
perhaps at the present day still more 
remarkable than they were anciently, 
owing to the growth of the alluvial 
plain through which it flows. Chand- 
ler observes: ^‘The river rims from 
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an island called Taehompso.’ The country above Elephantine 
is inhabited by the Ethiopians, who possess one-haK of this 


the moTith of the lake toith many wind- 
ings, throngh groves of tamarisk, 
toward Miletus, proceeding by the 
right wing of the theatre in mazes to 
the sea, which is in view, and distant, 
as we computed, about eight miles.’ ^ 
(Travels, i. ch. 53.) A good repre- 
sentation of these sinuosities will be 
found in the Ionian Antiquities (vol, 
i. ch. iii. plate 1). By the age of 
Augustus the word M.8eander ” had 
come to be used in its modem generic 
sense (Strab. xii. p. 835 j Virg, jEn. 
V. 251). 

7 The distances given by Herodotus 
are 4 days through the district of 
Dodecaschcenus to Tachompso Isle, 
then 40 days by land, then 12 days 
by boat to Meroe, altogether 56 days. 
The Nile, however, is not tortuous like 
the Mseander, nor is there any great 
bend before that near Korosko, and 
his isle of Tachompso is uncertain; 
but as he speaks of its being inhabited 
partly by Egyptians, partly by Ethio- 
pians, it is possible that he may 
have confounded it with Philae, which 
Strabo calls “an abode common to” 
those two people. Ptolemy places 
Metacompso opposite Pselcis, where a 
large Egyptian fortress of very early 
date still remains, and which must 
have continued to be a strong post 
in the time of the Romans. It was 
at Pselcis that Petronius defeated 
the generals of Candace, before he 

M.P. . Eng.' miles; / 

Sy6n4 to Napata , 514 . . nearly 474 

Napata to Meroe SCO , , above SSIi 

874 . . about S04J 


advanced to Napata, and the island 
mentioned by Strabo, to which the 
routed enemy swam for protection, 
was perhaps the Tachompso of Herod- 
otus. If so, that island has since 
been carried away. The large lake, 
said to have been in its vicinity, w^as 
merely the open Nile (a reach being 
probably called, as it now is, a lake ” 
or hirkeJi) ; and from thence was a 
march of 40 days by land to that 
part where the Nile was again navi- 
gable (at the island now called Tombps, 
on the frontier of Dongola). Prom 
this was a sail of twelve days more 
to Meroe. The omission of all men- 
tion of Napata, the old capital of 
Ethiopia, by the informant of Herod- 
otus, might at first sight lead us to 
suppose the land- journey was through 
the desert (to Aboo-Hamed) ; but the 
distance of 12 days thence to Meroe is 
far too much; and Herodotus evi- 
dently speaks of the journey by the 
river-side to the spot where the Nile 
was again navigable. Gebel Berkel 
is apparently the “ sacred mountain ” 
mentioned by Strabo (xvi.), and it 
is always so called in the hieroglyphics* 
The distances from Sy5ne to Napata, 
and from this to Meroe, do not agree 
with the position of Gebel Berkel, and 
if Napata was placed lower down at 
Old Dongola, that position would agree 
better with the ancient measui'ements. 
They are — 

' "Eng, mHes" 

Asouan to Old Dongola ........ 484 

Dongola to Gebel Berkel . 80 ( Dongola to \ ooi? 

G. Berkel to Meroe Island 257 \ Meroe Island f 

Total 821 


The Roman mile may be reckoned 
at 4860 feet : for though I found 4785 
to be its length, by measuring two, 
marked by milestones, on the coast of 
Svria, and other authorities give it 
4842 and 4828, or 4820 feet, Caval*^ 
Canina has shown it to be 4861 Eng- 
lish feet, or metres 1487*730. The 
great remains at Gebel Berkel, and 
the many pyi'amids near it, argue that 


it was the capital, unless indeed it 
was merely the “ holy hill,” like that 
of Sarabat el Khadem in the penin- 
sula of Mount Sinai, chosen by the 
Egyptians as early as the reign of 
Dsirtasen I. If “ the small city of 
Napata” stood at Old Dongola (for- 
merly called Dankala), 'which was evi- 
dently the site of an ancient town, 
and has long been the capital of that 
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island, the Egyptians occupying the. other. Above the island 
there is a great lake, the shores of which are inhabited by 
Ethiopian nomads; after passing it, you come again to the 
stream of the Nile, which runs into the lake. Here you land, 
and travel for forty days along the banks of the river, since it is 


part of EtMopia, this might account 
for Meroe haying a similar name, 
‘‘ Dunhalah,” On the other hand, the 
distance, 80 Eoman miles, from Ter- 
gedum to Kapata, agrees well with 
that from Old Dongola to Gebel 
Berkel : and the large island (now 
Tangol or Tangos) jnst above Old 
Bongola might answer to the I. of 
Gagandes. On the whole, there is 
good reason for placing Napata at 
Gebel Berkel; and it is one of the 
greatest errors to suppose the ancients 
must always be right in their dis- 
tances, or in any other information. 
The name h-ape-t seems to signify 
of Ape-t or “ Tape,” as if it were 
derived from or an offset “ of Thebes ” 
(in HaiTis’s Standards) ; and it was 
not unusual to give the names of 
Egyptian cities to those of Ethiopia, 
as was often done in ISTubia. 

The Itinerary of Antoninus gives 
these names of places in Lower Ethi- 
opia (or'Nubia) : — 

M.P, 


Contra-Syene to Parembole (Dabod) . 12 

„ „ I’zitzi 2 

„ „ I’aphis Ta.yfee). 14 

„ „ Talraia (Kalabshee) . 8 

„ „ Tutzis (Gerf Hossayn) 20 

„ „ Pselcis (Dakkeb) . . 12 

„ „ Oorte (Kartee) ... 4 

„ „ Heirasycaminon (Bla- 

bamika) .... 4 


80 

(About YSf English miles; the real distance 
being about 712 by land, and by water about 

a-o- 

On the opposite bank 

'■.■'A' . Sf.p.' 
IIeiras 3 ^caininon to Contra- Psekis . . il 
„ „ Contra-Taimis , . 24 

„ „ Oontra-Taphis . . 10 

„ „ Philas 24 

„ „ 3yene 3 

72 

(About 66:1 English miles.l 
riiny (b. XXIX.) mentions the towns 
takm by Petronius cn his way to Na- 


Pselcis. Primis. 

Mocois, Phthuris. 

CcLmbusis, Attena. 

Stadysis, remarkable for its cataract. 
Mipata, plundered by him ; and he went 
870 M.x*. above Syene. 

The distances given by Pliny are — 


'/'M.P. 

From Syene to Heirasycaminon ... 54 

„ „ Tama ...... 75 

„ „ the Ethiopian district 

of Euonymiton . .120 

„ „ Acina 51 

„ „ Pitara 25 

„ „ Tergedum (between 

which two is the island 
Gagandes) . . . .106 
„ „ Napata, a small city . 80 


■ 514 

Then to Meroti island, the city being 60 
M.r. from the beginning of the island . 3G0 

874 

(About 804;} English miles.) 

Ptolemy (Geog. iv. 5, 7 & 8) omits 
the names of towns between Sy^nc 
and Pselcis; but opposite Pselcis he 
places Metacompso ; and then, “after 
Pselcis and the gi'eat cataract (of 
Wadee Halfeh) he mentions Tasitia, 
Boon (Bofoy), Aiitoba, Phthuri, Piere, 
Ptemythis (nre/iu^ts), A^it'ucis, Cam- 
hysis Oiranunif Erchoas, Satachtha, 
Mori (Mopov), Naois, and Tathis, ou 
the W. bank ; and on the opposite 
side Pnups, Bex’ethis, Gerbo, Patietu, 
Ponfceris, Primis-parm., Arabis, Naixita , 
Sacole, Sandace, Orbadari, Primis- 
magna, and then the island forming 
the district of Meroe, lying between 
the Nile which flows to the W. of it, 
and the Astaboras which is to the E., 
beyond which is Sacolchc, Es^r, Boro- 
rum (Ac&pm) Yicua, and then the junc- 
tion of the Nile and Astapus. But 
his adding “and then the junction 
of the Astaboras and the Astapus” 
tends to mislead; and he probably- 
meant “of the Astasobas and the 
Astapus.”— [G. W.] 
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impossible to proceed further in a boat on account of the sharp 
peaks which jut out from the water, and the sunken rocks 
which abound in that part of the stream. When you have 
passed this portion of the river in the space of forty days, you 
go on board another boat and proceed by water for twelve days 
more, at the end of which time you reach a great city called 
Meroe, which is said to be the capital of the other Ethiopians.** 


® This is in contradistinction to the 
yofidBcs, which in this instance may 
have been merely a corruption of 
“ Nobatae/’ since an agricultural 
people could not have been nomade. 
For though late writers pretend that 
the NobatsB were a Libyan people, 
introduced into the valley of the Nile 
under the Roman Empire, it is evident 
that the name was of early date and 
Ethiopian, having been taken from the 
ram-headed deity, principally wor- 
shipped there, Noub, Noum, or Non, 
wdio was the Great God of Ethiopia 
from the most remote periods (see 
next note, and App. ch. iii. § 2). 
Aidioxj/ was evidently a corruption of 
the Egyptian name for southern 
Ethiopia or Kubia, Ethaush ” or 
Ethosh,” the ps being substituted 
for sh, a sound the Greeks could 
neither write nor pronounce. The 
Greeks (like the Arabs) often adopted 
a word having some signification in 
their own language, if it resembled a ’ 
foreign one, and the Greek derivation 
of AWioij/ is on a par with that of Isis, 
from €?<rfy, “ knowledge ” (Pint, de Is. 
s, 2), and many others. The isle of 
Meroe, formed by three rivers, as 
Strabo and Josephus state, was the 
peninsula contained between the 
main branch of the Nile on the west ,* 
the Astapns or the modern Abawee 
Nile, or Bahr-el-Azrek, wdth its tribu- 
tary the Rahad (probably the Asta- 
sobas, on the south j and the Asta- 
boras, now the ATbaia on the east ; 
and according to Strabo (xvi. and 
xvii. pp. 1095, 1162) it had the foim 
of an oblong shield, measuring 3000 
stadia (at least 341 miles) and 1000 
stadia (about 113| miles) in breadth 


(see Plin. vi. 29). The city of Meixje 
stood near the modem Bankalah, re- 
markable for its numerous pyramids, 
27 m. N.E. of the modern Shendy. 
Napata was also the capital of Ethi- 
opia, and that too at a very remote 
period ; and MeroS was probably the 
seat of an independent kingdom. The 
appearance of the pyramids of Dan- 
kalah indeed shows it to have been 
very ancient, and after the Egyptian 
kings of the 12th and 18th dynasties 
had established themselves at Napata, 
Meroe became the sole capital of the 
Ethiopian kings ; and though Napata 
was the royal seat in the time of the 
Sabacos and Tirhaka, Meroe was still 
the metropolis of Southern Ethiopia, 
as it was in the days of Herodotus 
and of the Ptolemies ; but it had lost 
all^ its importance in the time of the 
Roman Empire. The pyramids of 
Noori doubtless belonged also to Na- 
pata, the neighbouring ones at Gebel 
Berkel (Napata) itself being of a 
rather more recent date ; and though 
the pyramids of Dankalah have so 
great an appearance of age, the tro- 
pical raius have had an effect on them 
to which those of Noori were not sub- 
ject ; and no ruins of temples exist at 
Meroe of an antiquity at all com- 
parable to that of the oldest ones at 
Gebel Berkel. The notion of Diodorus 
and Strabo that Meroe was built by 
Cambyses is too extravagant to be 
noticed. There are some curiously 
fortified lines on the hills about five or 
six miles below Gebel Berkel, com- 
manding the approaches to that place, 
by the river and on the shore, appa- 
rently of Ethiopian time. I believe 
they have not been noticed; and I 
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The only gods worshipped by the inhabitants are Jupiter and 
Bacchus,^ to whom great honours are paid. There is an 
oracle of Jupiter in the city, which directs the warlike ex- 
peditions of the Ethiopians; when it commands they go to 


was led to examine them by perceiv- 
ing their stone walls upon the irregu- 
larly indented cliffs they cover. They 
extend about hal£-a-mile inland from 
the river, and from their following 
every projecting corner of the hills, 
the total number of feet of wall is 
nearly 10,000 ; but there are no ves- 
tiges of houses or other buildings 
within the area they enclose. — [G.W.] 

Meroe is frequently mentioned 
under the name of Minikli in the 
Assyrian inscriptions. 

® Amun and Osiris answered to 
Jupiter and Bacchus ; and both the 
Amun of Thebes and the ram-headed 
Nou (Noum, Nonb, or Kneph) were 
worshipped in Ethiopia. But it is 
this last deity to whom Herodotus 
alludes ; for he says “ the E^ptians 
call Jupiter Ammon,” and in later 
times the ram-headed God was also 
supposed to answer to Jupiter. This 
is shown by inscriptions at the Oasis 
and at Sy^ne, where he was wor- 
shipped under the name of Jupiter- 
Ammon-Cenubis, in company with 
Sate (Juno) and Anouke (Vesta), who 
formed the triad of the cataracts. 
(See note^ ch. 42.) Osiris, the God 
of the dead, was worshipped in 
Ethiopia, as throughout Egypt, the 
religious rites of that country having 
been borrowed from the Egyptians; 
but it cannot be said that these two 
were the only Gods of Ethiopia. 
Strabo mentions the worship of Her- 
cules, Fan, and Isis, as well as a bar- 
baric God, at Meroe (xvii. p. 565) ; and 
in the temples of that country, 
whether erected by Ethiopians or by 
Egyptian monarchs who ruled there, ■ 
many other Gods shared in the wor- 
ship paid to the principal deity of the 
sanctuary. Besides many of the 
usual Egyptian deities are some of 
uncommon form peculiar to Ethiopia; 
and at Wady Owatayh is one with 
three lion’s heads and four arms, more 


like an Indian than an Egyptian God, 
though he wears a head-dress com- 
mon to Gods and Kings, especially in 
Ptolemaic and Boman times. He was 


perhaps the barbaric God mentioned 
by Strabo. The 'whole character of 
the temple is copied from Egypt, and 
the Amun of Thebes and the ram- 
headed JSToum or Noub hold the most 
conspicuous places there. Indeed 
the ram-headod God was the chief 
deity tliroughout Ethiopia; and though 
a lion-headed God is found at Amara, 
as well as at Wady Owatayb, there is 
no appearance of his having been of 
the same early age as Mourn, and the 
king whose name occurs on both 
temples is of late time. It is to these 
two, Jupiter and Osiris, that Strabo 
‘alludes when he says, the Etliiopians 
acknowledge two Gods, one immortal, 
the cause of all things, the other 
mortal, who has no name,” or more 
properly whose name was not uttered, 
the mysterious Osiris, who had lived 




THE DESERTERS. 
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war/ and in wliatever direction it bids them march, thither 
straightway they carry their arms. 

30. On leaving this city, and again mountmg the stream, 
in the same space of time which it took you to reach the 
capital from Elephantine, you come to the Deserters,^ who 


on earth, and, d 3 ing, had become the 
judge of men in a future state* He 
also mentions other inferior Gods* — 
[G. W.] 

^ The influence of the priests at 
Meroe, through the belief that they 
spohe the commands of the Deity, is 
more fully shown by Strabo and Dio- 
dorus, who say it was their custom to 
send to the king, when it pleased 
them, and order him to put an end to 
himself, in obedience to the will of 
the oracle imparted to them ; and to 
such a degree had they contrived to 
enslave the nnderstanding 
of those princes by super- 
stitious fears, that they 
were obeyed without op- 
position. At length a king, 
called Ergamenes, a con- 
temporary of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, dared to disobey 
their orders, and having 
entered “the golden chaper' 
with his soldiers, caused 
them to he pnt to death in 
his stead, and abolished 
the custom (Died. in. 6 ; Strabo, xvii. 
p. 1163). Ergamenes had “studied 
the philosophy of Greece,” and had 
the sense to distinguish between 
priestly rule and religion, knowing 
that blind obedience to the priests did 
not signify obedience to the divine 
will ; but these vested rights on 
man’s credulity seem to have been 
afterwards revived among the Ethio- 
pians, and the expedition sent by Mo- 
hammed Aii up the White Nile learnt 
that the same custom of ordering the 
king to die no’cv exists among some of 
their barbarous descendants. The 
name of Ergamenes is found in the 
temple of Dakkeb, in Nnbia.--[G, W.] 

“ The descendants of the 240,000 
deserters from Psammetichus lived, 
according to Herodotus, 4 months’ 


journey above Elephantine (ch* 31), 
from which Meroe stood half-way. 
He reckons (ch. 29) 56 days from 
Elephantine to MeroS, the double of 
which would be 112, instead of 120 
days j and Meroe being half-way 
would i*equire the country of the 
Automoli to be in the modem Abys- 
sinia. They were called *A<r^cCx> in 
allusion to their original post on the 
“left,” not of the king, but of the 
Egyptian army, the canse of their 
desertion (see following note). This 
word may be traced in the sTiemalt 
“ left,” of the Arabic ; and Esar, a 
city mentioned by Pliny, 17 days from 
Meroe, where the Egyptian deserters 
lived 300 years, is remarkable from 
having the same signification in Arabic, 
yesdr being also “the left.” Some 
have derived the name of Axum in 
Abyssinia from "‘Acrjudx^ According 
to Strabo (xvii. p. 541) they were 
called Sembrites, or Sebritm, meaning 
“ strangers,” which may either be 
compounded of the Egyptian shemmo, 

“ stranger,” and he'ri (or mheri) 

“ new ; ” or be taken from the name of 
the country they inhabited, Saba; 
for “ Sembrites ” is the same as 
“ Sebrites,” mb being often pronounced 
simply 6. It is remarkable that 
Strabo places the country they in- 
habited, called Tenesis, inland from 
the port of Saba (xvii. p. 530). They 
lived in an island above that of Meroe, 
and in his time they were subject 
to one of the many queens who at 
various periods ruled Ethiopia : for 
there was a queen Candace in the time 
of Petronius ; and this title, rather 
than name, passed, according to Pliny 
(vi. 29), from one queen to another 
for many years. The momiments of 
Gebel Berkel, and other jdaces, also 
show that queens frequently held the 
sceptre in Ethiopia ; but the queen (jf 


mi} 

3 | 
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MEANING OF "'ASMACH.’’ 

bear the name of Asmach, This word, translated into our 
language, means ^Hhe men who stand on the left hand of the 
king. ’’ ® These Deserters are Egyptians of the warrior caste, 


Sheba in Solomon’s time, claimed by 
the Abyssinians, was evidently not 
from that country, for Sheba was pro- 
bably in the southern part of Arabia, 
and the Arabians, like the Ethiopians, 
were frequently governed by queens. 
(See note to Book hi. ch. 10'7) . The 
name Saba may point out a connexion 
with the country where the Hon-god 
was worshipped (saba meaning “lion”); 
and Josephus (Antiq. ii. 5) says that 
Saba was a name of Meroe. The with- 
drawal of the Egyptian troops to 
Ethiopia is readily explained by the 
intercourse that had so long subsisted 
between the two countries. The royal 
family of Ethiopia was often related 
by maiTiage to that of Egypt, which 
accounts for some princes of Cush 
having the title “ royal son ” in the 
Theban sculptures (though these are 
mostly Egyptian viceroys, and sons of 
Pharaohs) ; and the fact of the royal 
succession having been maintained in 
the female line explains the reason of 
so many queens having ruled in Ethi- 
opia. This too gave the Ethiopians a 
claim on the throne of Egypt when 
the direct line failed, and accounts for 
the Sabacos and others occasionally 
obtaining the crown of Egypt by 
right and not by conquest. — [Gr. W.] 

^ Diodorus says that the reason of 
the Egyptian troops deserting from 
Psammetichus was his having placed 
them in the left wing while the right 
was given to the stiungers in his 
army, which is not only more pro- 
bable than the reason assigned by 
Herodotus, but is strongly confirmed 
by the discovery of an inscription at 
Aboosimbel in Nubia, written appa- 
rently by the Greeks who accom- 


panied Psammetichus when in pursuit 
of the deserters. These Greeks were 
the lonians and Carians taken into his 
pay, in order, as Herodotus was told 
(ch. 152), to aid in dethroning his 
colleagues, though in reality from the 
advantage of employing the Greeks 
against the increasing power of his 
Asiatic neighbours (see note ® on ch. 
152). The first Greeks known to the 
Egyptians being lonians led to the 
name Ionian being afterwards used by 
them for all Greeks, as we find in the 
Eosetta stone, and other documents. 
The Asiatics, for a similar reason, 
called the Greeks “lonians,” “the 
race of Javan.” Ionia in the Nakhsh- 
i-Eustam Inscription is ‘‘Yavan^” or 
Yundi and the ancient Greeks are 
still known in Arabic as the “Yu- 
nani,” or “ lunani.” The inscription 
states that Psammetichus himself 
went as far as Elephantine, the Greeks 
being sent forward with some of his 
adherents into Ethiopia ; and the 
point where they had a parley with 
the deserters w^as apparently, from 
the inscription, near Kerkis, some dis- 
tance above Aboosimbel, where on 
their return they left this record of 
their journey. It is also curious from 
its style ; and from the early indica- 
tion of the long vowels, H and H (the 
latter apparently an O with a dot in 
the centre), which — as well as other 
arguments — proves that they came 
gradually into use, and long" befor(‘ 
i the time of Simonides, who was not 
j born till 556 b.c. The reign of Psam- 
metichus dates in the middle of the 
7th century b.c. The inscription, of* 
which the following is a transcript, is 
thus translated by Colonel Leake : — 


S’ ^SlA^O^BA®Ohfro^S^^A$q>AhfTlNAN4'A!A^TIXO 
r^VTA^r^AtAA/To/^ vaIn^AM^Tixo I To i ® eoKA'»'^ 
EPAjEoM SA® o ICp PK I vijoroTAMo 

ANI B^^0^Ao5o5 o BXEno7>pMToAiAVrT/o^EAMA^ii 
BrpAf BAAtABABXoNAMo f B^XO^Al 
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wlio, to the nnmber of two hundred and forty thousand^ went 
over to the Ethiopians in the reign of king Psanimeticlms. 
The cause of their desertion was the following: — Three gar- 
risons were maintained in Egyjit at that time/ one in the 
city of Elephantine against the Ethiopians, another in the 
Pelusiac Daphnae/ against the Syrians and Arabians, and a 
third, against the Libyans, in Marea. (The very same posts 
are to this day occupied by the Persians, whose forces are in 
garrison both in Daphnse and in Elephantine.) Now it hap- 
pened, that on one occasion the garrisons were not relieved 
during the space of three years ; the soldiers, therefore, at 
the end of that time, consulted together, and having deter- 
mined by common consent to revolt, marched away towards 


“King Psamaiiclius Kaving come to 
Elephantine, those who , were with 
Psamatichns, the son of Theocles, 
wrote this. They sailed, and came to 
above Kerhis, to where the river 
rises (?) .... the Egyptian Amasis. 
The writer is Datnearchon, the son of 
AmcBbichns, and Peloi^hiis (?) the son 
of Xldamus’’ (?). (This Ph looks 
rather like the old K or Q.) In the 
same place are several other inscrip- 
tions, some of the same style and 
time, and others written by Phoeni- 
cians in their language, the date of 
w^hich is unknown. If this was the 
3rd, instead of the 1st Psammetichus, 
“ the Egyptian Amasis ” may have 
been the general, afterwards king of 
Egypt ; for Herodotus, who only men- 
tions one Psammetichus, may have 
been wi’ong in supposing the deser- 
tion of the troops took place under the 
son of Neco. This would bring the 
date of the inscription within 600 
n.c, (See note on ch, 161, and hist, 
notice App. ch. vhi. § 34,) There is a 
coin of Thrace of date about 550 b.c, 
which has the U (in Millingen), though 
many much later have not the long 
vowels. Coins and vases are no 
authorities against their use, as the, 
archaic style was imitated to a late 
time. Some inscriptions, as that of 
Potidea in the British Museum, as 


late as 432, have no H nor U, The H 
is X:2, and the is and it has 
been supposed that there was no U 
in public documents till the archon- 
ship of Euclid, B.c. 403. But the 
long vowels were used earlier by the 
Greeks of Asia Minor. The a and 2 
were changed to &> and C in the age of 
the later Ptolemies, and were re-intro- 
duced in the reign of Adrian. — [G. W.] 
For a further notice of the Great In- 
scription of Aboosimbel, see Note at 
the end of this Book. 

It was always the custom of the 
Egyptians to have a garrison stationed, 
as Herodotus states, on the frontier, at 
Elephantine, at Daphnm of Pelusium, 
and at Marea ; but in the time of the 
victorious kings of the 18th dynasty 
others were stationed at SeSneh, 
above the second cataract, and also 
further south in Upper Ethiopia, as 
well as in various yjarts of Asia, where 
they had extended their conquests, 
which last were only finally taken 
from them in the time of Neco II., 
the son and successor of this Psam- 
metichus. — [G. W.] 

® Daphnae, Daphne, or Daphnes was 
16 Roman miles from Pelusium, ac- 
cording to the Itinerary of Antoninus. 
It was the Tahpanhes of Scripture. 
See Jer. xliii. 8; Eaek. xxx. 18. — 
[G. W.] 
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Ethiopia. Psammeticlins, informed of the movement, set 
out in pnrsuit, and coming up with them, besought them with 
many words not to desert the gods of their country, nor 
abandon their -wives and children. '^Nay, but,’' said one 
of the deserters with an unseemly gesture, wherever we go, 
we are sure enough of finding wives and children.” Arrived 
in Ethiopia, they placed themselves at the disposal of the 
king. In return, he made them a present of a tract of land 
which belonged to certain Ethiopians with whom he was at 
feud, bidding them expel the inhabitants and take possession 
of their territory. From the time that this settlement was 
formed, their acquaintance wdth Egyptian manners has tended 
to civilise the Ethiopians.^ 

31 . Thus the course of the Nile is knowm, not only through- 
out Egypt, but to the extent of four months’ journey either by 
land or water above the Egyptian boundary ; for on calcu- 
lation it wall be found that it takes that length of time to 
travel from Elephantine to the country of the Deserters, 
There the direction of the river is from west to east.*^ Beyond, 
no one has any certain knowledge of its course, since the 
country is uninhabited by reason of the excessive heat. 

82 . I did hear, indeed, wdiat I will now relate, from certain 
natives of Gyrene. Once upon a time, they said, they were 


® This would be a strong argument, 
if required, against the notion of 
civilization having come from the 
Ethiopians to Egypt; but the monu- 
ments prove be 3 ^ond all question that 
the Ethiopians boxTowed from Egypt 
their religion and their habits of oivi- 
lization. They even adopted the 
Egyptian as the language of religion 
and of the court, which it continued 
to be till the power of the Pharaohs 
had fallen, and their dominion was 
again confined to the frontier of 
Ethiopia. It was through Egypt too 
that Christianity passed into Ethiopia, 
even in the age of the Apostles (Acts 
viii, 27), as is shown by the eunuch of 


queen Candace (see note® on this 
chapter). Other proofs of their early 
conversion are also found, as in the 
inscriptions at Farras, above Aboo- 
simbel, one of which has the date of 
Diocletian, though the Nobata]^ arc 
said not to have become Christians 
till the reign of Justinian. The er- 
roneous notion of Egypt having bor- 
rowed from Ethiopia may perhaps 
have been derived from the return of 
the Egyptian court to Egypt after it 
had retired to Ethiopia on "the invasion 
of the Shepherds. — [G. W.] 

7 This only applies to the white 
river, or western branch of the Nile, 
-[a W.] 
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on a visit to the oracular shrine of Ammon,® when it chanced 
that in the course of conversation with Etearehus, the 
Ammonian king, the talk fell upon the Nile, how that its 
sources were unknown to all men. Etearehus upon this 
mentioned that some Nasamonians^ had once come to his 
court, and when asked if they could give any information con- 
cerning the uninhabited parts of Libya, had told the following 
tale. (The Nasamonians are a Libyan race who occupy the 
Syrtis, and a tract of no great size towards tire east4) They 
said there had grown up among them some wild young men, 

® This was in the modern Oasis of j wah, the Little Oasis, the Wah snr- 
See-wah (Siwah), where remains of named e' Bakhleh, the inner/’ 

the temple are still seen. The oracle or western, and the AVah el Khargeh, 
long continued in great repute, and ‘* the outer Oasis/’ to the east of it, 

though in Strabo’s time it began to which is the Great Oasis. The others, 

lose its importance (the mode of of El Hayz, Farafreh, and the Oases 

divination learnt from Etruria having of the Blacks, in the interior, to the 

superseded the consultation of the westward, are small, and some of them 

distant Ammon), still its answers only temporarily inhabited j but those 

were sought in the solution of difficult above mentioned are productive, and 

questions in the days of Juvenal, abound in palms, fruit-trees, rice, 

after the cessation of the Delphic barley, and various productions. They 

oracle.” In consulting the God at the are not, as often supposed, cultivated 

Oasis of Ammon, it was customary, spots in the midst of an endless level 

says Quintus Curtius, “ for the priests tract of sand, but abrupt depressions 

to carry the figure of the God in a in the high table-land, portions of 

gilded boat, ornamented with name* which are irrigated by running 

rous silver paterm hanging from it on streams, and, being surrounded by 

both sides, behind which followed a cliffs more or less precipitous, are in 

train of matrons and virgins singing a appearance not unlike a portion of 

certain uncouth hymn, in the manner the valley of the Nile, with its palm- 

of the country, with a view to propi- trees, villages, and gardens, trans- 

tiate the deity, and induce him to ported to the desert, without its river, 

return a satisfactory answer.” See and bordered by a sandy plain reach - 

the boat or ark of Non (Nef) in the ing to the hills that surround it, in 

Temple of Elephantine in PL 56, 57 of which stunted tamarisk bushes, 

Dr. Young and the Egyptian Society. coarse grasses, and desert i>lants 
Of the appearance of the God he says, struggle to keep themselves above the 

“id quod pro Deo coHtur, non eandem drifted sand that collects around 

effigiem habet, quam vulgo Diis arti- them. — [G. W.] 

fices, accommodaverunt, umbriculo ® This word seems to be “ NaJisi 
maxime similis est habitus, smaragdis Amun,” or “ Negroes of Ammonitis,” 

et gemmis coagmentatus j ” but the or Northern Libya? Nahsi being the 

word umbricido has perplexed all Egyptian name for the Negroes of 

commentators. Africa. See my note on ch. 182, Book 

All the cultivable spots, abounding iv, — [G. W.] 
with springs, in that desert, are called ^ Vide infra iy. 172, 173. 

Wah ? the chief of which are the See- 
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the sons of certain chiefs, who, Vwhen they came to man's 
estate, indulged in all manner of extravagancies, and among 
other things drew lots for five of their number to go and ex- 
plore the desert parts of Libya, and try if they could not pene- 
trate further than any had done previously. (The coast id* 
Libya along the sea which wa.shes it to the north, throughout 
its entire length from Egypt to Cape Soloeis,^ which is its 
furthest point, is inhabited by Libyans of many distinct tribes 
who possess the whole tract except certain portions whicli 
belong to the Phoenicians and the Greeks.® Above the coast- 


^ This is supposed by Sennell to be 
Cape Oantin,TieQ>r Mogador, on theW. 
coast of Africa ; but, with great defer- 
ence to so high an authority, I am in- 
clined to think it Cape Spartel, near 
Tangier, as the Persian Sataspes, con- 
demned by Xerxes to undertake the 
voyage round Africa, is said, after 
sailing through the Straits of Gib- 
raltar (Pillars of Hercules) and dou- 
bling the Libyan promontory called 
Soloeis, to have steered southwards, 
for here the southerly course evidently 
begins (see Book iv. ch, 42). Hero- 
dotus, too, measures the breadth of 
Libya from Egypt to the extreme end 
of the northern coast, not to the most 
westerly headland to the south, of it, 
wdiich too he is not likely to have 
known ; and Aristotle (De Mundo, 3) 
shows the Greeks measured the ex- 
tent of Africa E. and W., only along 
the northern coast, by saying *‘it ex- 
tends to the Pillars of Hercules.” — 
[G. W.] 

That is, the Oyrenaica, and the 
possessions of the Phoenicians and 
Carthaginians, or more properly the 
Pmni, on the K. and W. coasts. Pceni, 
Punioi, and Phocniccs were the same 
name of the race, 0 /, or ce, and u 
having the same sound in Greek. 
Carthaginian signified properly the 
people of Carthage, as Tyrians did the 
‘‘Phoenicians of Tjre ; ” for the Phoeni- 
cians called themselves from the name 
of their towns, Tyrians, Sidonians, &c. 
Cartha, the “ city,” was first applied, 
to Tyre, from which Hercules ob- 

VOL. IT. 


tained the title of Melcarthus, or 
Melek-ICartha, “Lord of the City,"' 
corrupted into Melicertes or Meli- 
cartus, “who,” Sanchoniatho says, 
“ was Hercules,” and who in a Phm- 
nician insciiption at Halt a is called 
Adonin Melkarth Baal Tzura, 

mp^D “our Lord Melkarth, 
Baal of Tyre.” 

Carthagena (Carthagina, Carthage) 
was Kartha Yena, the “new city” 
(kuiv^ t6Xis), in opposition to the 
parent Tyre, or to Utica, i.e. Atika, 
the “old” (city), which w'as founded 
before by the Phoenicians on the 
African coast about B.c. 1520, or air- 
cording to Velleius Paterculus (i. 2), 
at the same time as Megara, b.c. 1131. 
Utica w'as probably not so called till 
after the building of Carthage (as 
Musr-el-Atika received that name 
after the foundation of the new Musr, 
or Cairo). The “new town,” Cartha- 
gena, w^as the “ nova Carthago ” of 
Dido (Ovid, Ep. Dido to XEn. ; Virg. 
JEn. i. 366) j but it was founded b.c. 
1259, long before Dido’s supposed 
time. Some think it was built more 
than two centuries after Gados and 
Tartessus in Spain, and Velleius 
Paterculus says Gados -was a ,fe%v 
years older than Utica. He dates 
the building of Carthage bj’^ Elissa, 
or Dido, 60 years before Rome, or 813 
B.c. (i. 6) ; but his authority is of no 
weight. (Cp. Justin. xviii.'5.) Oar- 
tha is the same as Kiriath, common 
in Hebi'ew names. Some object to 
the above derivation of Gartim-jona, 

E 
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line and the coimtiy inhabited by the maritime tribes, Libya 
is full of ■wild beasts ; -while beyond the wild-beast region there 
is a tract which Js wholly sand, yery scant of water, and 
utterly and entirely a desert,^ The young men therefore, de- 
spatched on this errand by their comrades with a plentiful 
supply of water and provisigns, trayelled at first through the 
inhabited region, passing which they came to the wild-beast 
tract, whence they finally entered upon the desert, which they 
proceeded to cross in a direction from east to west. After 
journeying for many days over a wide extent of sand, they 
came at last to a plain where they observed trees gro-ning ; 
approacliing them, and seeing fruit on them, they proceeded 
to gather it. While they were thus engaged, there came upon 
them some dwarfish men,® under the middle height, who seized 

because jeiia, or yena, new/’ is not a in Africaj but the Nasamones proba];)l\" 

Semitic, but a Turk or Tartar %¥Ord, only knew of some by report. Those 

and is properly yengi or yeki; and to the S.W. of Abyssinia are called 

they prefer tlie Greek Carchedo as Bokos. Dr. Krapf says they have 

the name of the city, deriving it from dark olive complexions, and live in a 

Oaer or Oar, and hedish or hedith, completely savage state, having 

iiew.” The latter word is found in neither houses, temples, nor holy 

Bezetha, “New-town” (Joseph. Bell. trees, like the Gallas ; yet with an 

Jud. V. 4). Blit whether jena is ad- idea of a higher Being called Ter, to 

missible or no, Cartlia is the gubstan- whom they pray with their head upon 

tive, as in Melkarth, or Melek Kartha, . the ground and their feet supported 
^‘Lord of the City” applied to Her- upright against a tree, or a stone, 
cules in PiioDnician inscriptions, and They have no laws, and no arms, but 
found in Oarteia and Kiriath. The feed on roots, mice, serpents, honey, 
resemblance of the name of its citadel etc. They are about 4 feet high. 
B}Tsa (said to have been called from They are not Hogroes. (Bee Ethno- 
the hide) to those of Borsippa, or Birs- logical Journal, iS'o. 1, p. 43, and No. 
Nimroud, and the Arab Boiirsa near 2.) Some have thouglit the Simia 
Babylon, is singular. Sylvanus of Africa gave rise to th(;> 

A record seems still to be preserved story, agreeing as it docs with their 
of the Phoenician trade on the western description by Photius (Cod. iii. Bibl. 
coast of A-frica, in the peculiar glass- p. 8); ^^virh de rpix^v Se^acru/AeVors dik 
beads found there, which are known to iraj/rhs rod cndfxaros.^* The pigmies 
be ancient, and are now highly prized. are mentioned by Homer (11. iii. 6) 
The Venetians send out a modern im- and others, and often represented on 
perfect imitation of them to Africa.' 'Greek vases. Homer and Aristoth.^ 
They are also said to have been found (Hist. An. viii. 12) place thorn near 
ill Cornwall and in Ireland. — (G. W.] the sources of the Nile, which might 
^ Vide infra, iv. 181, for the division agree with the Dokos. Pliny *(vi. 
of Africa into three regions; and for 19), Philostratns (Vit. Apoll. Ty. iii, 
the true character of the desert, see ,47), and others, place them in India 
note on iv. 185. (see Gtesias Ind. § 11). Strabo (i, 

® Men of diminutive size really exist p. 50) says the fable was invented bv 
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them and carried them off. The Nasamonians could not 
understand a word of their language, nor had they any 
acquaintance with the language of the Nasamonians. The}" 
were led across extensive marshes, and finally came to a tovm, 
where all the men were of the height of their conductors, 
and black-complexioned. A great river flowed by the town, 
running from west to east, and containing crocodiles. 

33. Here let me dismiss Etearchiis'^ the Ammonian, and 
his story, onl}^ adding that (according to the Cyremeans) he 
declared that the Nasamonians got safe back to their country, 
and that the men whose city they had reached were a nation 
of sorcerers. With respect to the river which ran by their 
towui, Etearchus conjectured it to be the Nile;^ and reason 
favours that view. For the Nile certainly flows out of Libya, 
dividing it down the middle, and as I conceive, judging the 
unknown from the known, rises at the same distance from its 
mouth as the Ister.^ This latter river has its source in the 

Homer, who represented them, living j the centre of Africa, and abounded in 
bj the sources of the Nile, whither | crocodiles (ch. 22), pi’obabl}’' repre- 
tho cranes retiring from the winter 
and snows of the north brought 
slaughter and death on the Pygmaean 
race. He thinks that certain little 
men of Ethiopia were the origin of the 
fable (xvii. p. 1162), as Aristotle does ticular one of those regions. One of 
(H. An. viii. 12), who calls them Tro- Strabo’s lakes, from which the Nile 

glodytce. Pomp. Mela (iii. 8) places comes in the East (xvii, p. IIIG), as 

them very far soutli, and speaks of well as his large lake Pseboa, above 

their fighting, with the cranes, Meroe, was evidently the modern 

satis frugibus.’' (Op. Strabo i. p. 53 ; Bembea of Abyssinia, the Coloe Pains 

xvii. p. 1162.) JBlian (Hist. An, of Ptolemy’s Astapns, through which 

XV. 29) has a fable of Juno turning the Blue (or Black) Nile runs. See 

their queen “ Qerana ” into a crane. — Plin, viii. 21, Lake Nigrig,” and v. 9 ; 

[G. W.] . and compare Strabo, xvii. p. 1162. — ■ 

® It seems not improbable that we [G. W.] 
have here a mention of the river ^ The meaning of this passage has 
Niger, and of the ancient representa- been much disputed, but Bchweig- 

tive of the modern city of Timhuctoo, haeuser’s final decision upon it (Lex. 

See Blakeslcy ad loc. Herod, ad voo. p.iTpov)y which is hero 

" If Etearchus was not a corruption , followed, may be accepted as fairly 
of a native name, he must have been satisfactory- Herodotus does not in- 

a Greek, probably from that Oasis tend any such exact correspondency 

having been conquered by the Cy- between the Nile and the Dminbe as 

renEeans. — [G. Vf.] Larcher (note ad loc.), much less such 

® This large river, which traversed as Niebuhr (Scythia, p. 40, Engl, 


j sented more than one of the rivers 
which run to the Atlantic from 
Central Africa ; and the marsh or 
lake it traversed was in like manner 
not confined to the Tchad, or anv par- 
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country of the Celts near the city Pyrene, and runs through 
the middle of Europe, dmding it into two portions. The 
Celts live beyond the Pillars of Hercules, and border on the 
Cynesians,^ who dwell at the extreme west of Europe. Thus 
the Ister flows through the whole of Europe before it finally 
empties itself into the Euxine at Istria,^ one of the colonies of 
the Milesians.^ 



Trams.) and Dahlmann (Life, p. 65) 
imagined. He is only speaking of 
the comparative length of the two 
streams, and conjectures that they are 
equal in this respect. Herein no 
doubt he exhibits his over-love of 
symmetry (see note to Book iv. ch. 
181) ; but it is quite unnecessary to 
suppose, with Niebuhr, that he con- 
sidered the two streams to corres- 
pond in all point.% and because the 
Nile made an angle in its course above 
the country of the Deserters (oh. 31), 
regarded the Danube as making a 
similar angle in the upper parts of 
Thrace. There is absolutely no indi- 
cation of his having entertained any 
such notion. His placing the sources 
of the Danube in the country of the 
Celts, near the city Pyr^n^ implies 
no doubt a considerable error as to 
the region from which that river 
Hows, but it is interesting as exhibit- 
ing a dim acquaintance with the name 
jind position of the Pyrenean range, of 
which nob only Hecatmus, but even 
Scylax (Peripl. pp. 3-4), seems to 
have been ignorant ; and which is (I 
believe) first mentioned by Polybius 
(ill. xxxix. § 4, &c.). 

^ The Oynesians are mentioned 
again in iv. 49 as Cynetes. They are 
a nation of whom nothing is kno'wm 
but their abode from very ancient 
times at the extreme S.W. of Europe. 
Herodorus of Horaclea, a contempo- 
rary of Socrates, who appears to have 
possessed a fair knowledge of the 
Sjranish Peninsula, spoke of them 
(Fr. 20) as dwelling the furthest to 
the W. of all the Spanish nations, 
and said they wex^e bordered upon to- 
wards the N. by tbe Gletes (rA^res, 


I qnei’y ? TaAdrai, Celts.) By the later 
^ geographers (Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy) 
they are ignored altogether, yet 
curiously enough they re-appear in 
Avienus, a writer of the fifth century 
after Christ, nearly in their old settle- 
ments, on the banks of the Anas or 
Guadiana. (Ora Maritim. 202-223.) 

2 If the Danube in the time of 
Herodotus entered the Euxine at 
Istria, it must have changed its course 
very greatly since he wrote, Istria, 
Ister, or Istriopolis (as we find it 
variously called) was situated near 
the modem Kostendje, 60 miles below 
the most southerly of the Danube’s 
present mouths. The name undoubt- 
edly remains in the modern Wisteria 
on the road from Kostendje to Baha^ 
dagh, but the ancient town must have 
been nearer the coast — perhaps at 
Karaglak. (See Strab. vii. p. 461-2 ; 
Anon. Peripl. Pont. Eux. p. 157 ; 
Ptolem. iii. 10 j Itin. Ant. j). 14, dm.) 
It is perhaps conceivable that the 
Danube may once have thrown out a 
branch from the angle in its course 
near Bassova to the Black Sea near 
Kostendje, in. the line of the projected 
ship-canal ; but if so, great altera- 
tions in the height of the land musr. 
have taken place within the historic 
period, since at present the Black Sea 
is separated from the valley of the 
Danube by a range of hills, w'hose 
elevation is at the lowest point 200 or 
300 feet. 

According to Seymnus Chius (Pr, 
21 ) Istria was founded about the time 
of the Scythian invasion of Asia (b.c. 
633). Pliny calls it a most beautiful 
city (‘^iirbs pulcherrima,” H. N. iv. 
11 ). 
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34. Now as this river flows through regions that are 
inhabited, its course is perfectly well knovn; but of the 
sources of the Nile no one can give any account, since Libya, 
the country through which it passes, is desert and without 
inhabitants. As far as it was possible to get information by 
inquiry, I have given a description of the stream. It enters 
Egypt from the parts beyond. Egypt lies almost exactly 
oi)posite the mountainous portion of Cilicia/ whence a lightly- 
equipped traveller may reach Sinope on the Euxine in five 
days by the direct route.^ Sinope lies opposite the place 
where the Ister falls into the sea,^ My opinion therefore is 
that the Nile, as it traverses the whole of Libya, is of equal 
length with the Ister. And here I take my leave of this 
subject. 

35. Concerning Egypt itself I shall extend my remarks to a 
great length, because there is no country that possesses so 
many wonders,*^ nor any that has such a number of works 


^ Cilicia was divided into two por- 
tions, the eastern, or ‘‘ Cilicia cam- 
pestris,” and the western, or Cilicia 
aspera.’* (Strab. xiv. p. 954) Egypt 
docs not really lie “opposite,” — that 
is, in the same longitude with — the 
latter region. It rather faces Pam- 
phylia, but Herodotus gives all Africa, 
as far as the Lesser Syrtis, too 
easterly a position. (Vide infnh iv. 
179, note.) • 

^ Supra, i. 72, sub fin. 

® This of course is neither true, nor 
near the truth ; aud it is difficult to 
make out in what sense Herodotus 
meant to assert it. * lAnhaps he at- 
tached no very distinct geographical 
meaning to the word, “ opposite.” 

” By this statement Herodotus pre- 
j.)ares his readers for what .he is about 
to relate ; but the desire to tell of the 
wonders in which it differed from 
all other countries led Herodotus 
to indulge in his love of antithesis, 
so that in some cases he confines to 
one sex what was done by both (a 
singular instance being noted down 
by him as an invariable custom), and 


in others he has indulged in the mar- 
vellous at a sacrifice of truth. If, 
however, Herodotus bad told us that 
the Egyptian women enjoyed greater 
liberty, confidence, and consicleratiou 
than under the Jiareem system of the 
Greeks and Persians (Book i. ch. 13(5) , 
he would have been fully Justified, for 
the treatment of women in Egypt 
was far better than in Greece. The 
assertion of Nymphodorus that Se- 
sostris, fearing the people, who had 
become very numerous, might revolt 
against him, obliged tlie men to adopt 
the occupations of women (in order tt> 
enervate the wffiole race during his 
reign), is too ridiculous to be worth 
contradicting. In many cases where 
Herodotus tells improbable tales, they 
are on the authority of others, or mere 
hearsay reports, for which he at once 
declares himself not resjDonsible ; and 
he justly pleads that his history was 
not only a relation of facts, but the 
result of an “ierTop/a,” or “inquiiy,” 
in which all he heard was inserted. 
We must, however, sometimes regret 
that he did not use his own judgment 
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wliich defy description. Not only is the climate different from 
that of the rest of the world, and the rivers unlike any other 
rivers, but the people also, in most of their manners and 
customs, exactly reverse the common practice of mankind. 
The women attend the markets ® and trade, while the men sit 
at home at the loom ; ^ and here, while the rest of the world 
works the wnof up the warp,^ the Egyptians work it down : 


and discard what nnist haye shown 
itself unworthy of credit and of men- 
tion, For we ghidly allow that when 
he does oirer his o^vn reflections they 
are sound ; and too much credit can- 
not be given him for being so far 
above prejudice, and superior to many 
of the Greeks, who w'ere too apt to 
claim the honour of originating things 
they borrowed from others, or to 
dei'ive from Greece what was of older 
date than themselves ; as, for instance, 
Tlioth (Mercury) having gone from 
Arcadia to Egypt, and given laws 
and learning to the Egyptians *’ (Oic. 
Nat. Deor. iii.) j and Actinus, the son 
of Sol, being an astronomer wdio went 
from Greece to Egypt, where he 
founded the city of Heliopolis. Hero- 
dotus also shows more fairness and 
judgment than those who claim for 
the Greeks many inventions and ideas 
evidently borrowed from, the country 
they visited for instruction, and who 
forget to attribute to the Greeks 
some of their great merits : — as the 
onaancipation of the human mind from 
the trammels of fixed and unvarying 
rules, which cramped genius and pre- 
vented improvement ; tlie invention of 
real history ; the establishment of taste 
in arts and literature ; and that de- 
velopment of the mind for which 
modern nations are so much beholden 
to them. In art, too, Greece was un- 
rivalled, and was indebted for it to her 
own genius ; nor from the occasional 
adoption of some hints in architecture 
and ornamental designs, as wmll as 
certain branches of knowdedge, at an 
(.^arly period, can the origin of Greek 
taste be ascribed to Egypt or any 
other country. — [G. W.] 


® The market -place was originally 
outside the walls, generally in an open 
space, beneath %vhat was afterwards 
the citadel or the acropolis ; as we 
see in the old sites of Greek and also 
Boman towns, as at Borne itself, 
whence perhaps called Forum. The 
same is still the case in some countries 
at the present day, as at Cattaro, in 
Dalmatia. 

This first antithesis is an instance 
of Herodotus confining to one sex what 
applies to both; and the sculptures 
show that sedentary occupations were 
: more followed by women than by men. 
— [G. W.] 

^ This is one of the passages in our 
author where his words so closely re- 
semble those of Sophocles as to raise 
suspicion of plagiarism on the one 
side or the other. See note ^ B. i. ch. 
32,; and vide infra, iii. 119.) The 
ancients generally seem to have be- 
lieved the charge of effeminacy brought 
by Herodotus against the Egyptians. 

■ ^Various writers repeat it, and one 
(Nymphodorus) declares its origin. 
(See the Scholiast on Soph. CEd. Col. 
337 ; and compare tlio advice said to 
have been given by Croesus to Cyrus, 
supra, i. 155.) 

2 The foregoing remark, that a 
general conclusio.ii is drawn from par- 
ticular and rare oases, applies also to 
this, as the Egyptians sometimes 
pushed the woof upwards, sometimes 
down ; and also to their mode of 
carrying burthens, for men almost 
always carried them on their shoulders, 
or on a yoke, like that now in use 
in Europe (see woodcut fig. 4 in note ^ 
on ch. 136), and rarely on their heads,, 
except bakers, as in other countries. ; 
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the women likewise carry burthens upon their shoulders, while 
the men carry them upon their heads. They eat their food 
out of doors in the streets,^ but retire for private purposes to 
their houses, giving as a reason that what is unseemly, but 
necessary, ought to be done in secret, but what has nothing 
unseemly about it, should be done openly. A woman cannot 


wbile very few instances occur of a 
woman bearing a burtlien on her 
shoulders. — f G. W.l 


and could not be mentioned in con- 
tradistinction to a Greek custom. The 
Egyptians generally dined at a small 
round table, having 
one leg (similai- to 
the monopodium) , at 
which one or more 
persons sat, and they 
ate with their fingers 
like the Greeks and 
the modern Ai’abs. 
Several dishes were 
placed upon the table, 
/ aV^ and before eating it 

^ j was their custom to 

say grace. (Joseph. 
0vl', Antiq. xii. 2. 12 ; see 

Cl Eg. W yol. ii. 

lUTeus (Deipn. iv. p. 

\\ '' //// speaks of the 

)V^.' sumptuousiiess of an 

— ^ — c= Egyptian feast, and 

says they had one 

kind of dinner or supper “at which 
there was no table, the dishes being 
brought round.” — G. W.] 


^ ISTo, I. 

® That they sometimes ate in the 
street is not to be doubted ; but this 
was only the poorer class, as in other 
parts of ancient and modern Europe, 
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serve the priestly office,* either for god or goddess, hut men 
are priests to both; sons need not support their parents 


Though men held the priesthood 
in Egypt, as in other countiies, women 
were not excluded from certain impor- 
tant duties ill the temples, as Hero- 
dotus also shows (chs. 54, 56); the 
queens made offerings with the kings ; 



jtiid the monuments, as w'ell as Dio- 
dorus, show that an order of women, 
chosen from the principal families, 
were employed in the seryice of the 
gods. It is of these that Diodorus, 
and even Herodotus (i. 182), have told 
stories the absurdity of wJiich is suffi- 
ciently ewdont when we consider that 
queens and women of the highest rank 
held the office in the temjjle of Amuii; 
and it is probable that these wei’e 
members of a sacred college, into 
which they entered on the death of 
their husbands, in order to devote 
themselves to religious duties. It 
was perhaps then that they received 
the title of divine wife,” or god’s 
wife ; ” which from the following for- 
mula— the royal daughter, the royal 
wife, the divine (god’s) wife, the god’s 
mnthm'y' would refer to her relation- 
ship to a king; as no office could make 


any one the mother of Amun. The 
widow of Ames, however, seems to be 
called “ Goddess wife of Amun ; ” 
which would show them to be spouses 
of the deity. They were also styled 

god’s hand,” and ‘‘ god’s (the divine) 
star.” Their chief office in the reli- 
gions ceremonies was to sing the 
praises of the deity, playing on va- 
rious instruments ; in the temple the 
highest of their order, as queens and 
princesses, held the sisfcra; and at 
Thebes they were called the minstrels 
and chiefs of the women of Amun. 
(On the Pallacides, see At. Eg. W, 
vol. iv. p. 203.) A sort of monastic 
institution seems to have originated 
in Egypt at an early time, and to 
have been imitated afterwards wdieji 
the real conventual system was set 
on foot by the Christians in the same 
country. Op. the Yestal virgins at 
Home. (See woodcut No. II., next 
page.) 

Herodotus (ii. 54) speaks of two 
women, belonging to the Temple of 
Jupiter at Thebes, wffio founded the 
oracles of Ammon and Dodona ; ami 
priestesses are mentioned on the Ko- 
setta stone, and in the papyrus of 
D’Anastasy. (See At. Eg, W. vol. i. 
p. 261.) Nor can this be ascribed to 
innovations, among a people so joaloiis 
as the Egyptians of the interference 
of foreignei’s in their religion. It 
must, however, be observed that no 
woman, except the queen, attended hi 
the graud processions of a king’s coro- 
nation, or on similar occasions; and 
there is no ceremony in which wmmen 
took the part they did at the .Pana- 
thenaic festival of Athens. Tiie monu- 
ments, however, show they did attend 
in processions in honour of Athor, as 
well as of Biibastis (infr^, ch. 60) ; 
and in the funeral pageants w'omeo 
performed a great part, being the 
mourners for the dead, independently 
of those hired, as at the present day. 
Two, indeed, held an important office 
on that occasion. (Woodcut No. III. 
figs. 1, 2.) 



Chap. 36. PKACTIOE OF SHAVING THE HEAD AND BEARD. 5/ 

unless they choose, but daughters must, whether they choose 
or no/ 

36. In other countries the priests have long hair, in Egypt 


There was also a ceremony per- 
formed by a woman and a man, each 
holding the end of a rope tied in a 
knot round a wooden pillar, the 


pointed end of which they struck 
against the ground ; and this appears 
also to have been of a religious cha- 
racter connected with the dead. (No. 
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their heads are shaven ; ® elsewhere it is customary, in mourn- 
ing, for near relations to cut their hair close ; the Egyptians, 
who wear no hair at any other time, when they lose a relative, 
let their hoards and the hah: of their heads grow long. All 
other men pass their Hves separate from animals, the 
Egyptians have animals always living with them ; others 
make barley and wheat theh food ; it is a disgrace to do so in 
Egypt,® where the grain they live on is spelt, which some call 


IT.) Women wore not therefore ex- 
cluded from the service of religion ; 
and the fact of queens holding the 
sceptre suffices to prove it, every mo- 
narch being privileged, and obliged, 
to become a member of the hierarchy, 



and to bo initiated in the mysteries. 
Diodorus also describes Athyrtis, the 
daughter of Sesostris, so well versed 
in divination that she foretold to her 
father the future success of his arms. 
—[G. W.] 

^ Of the daughters being forced to 
support their pai'ents instead of the 
sons, it is difficult to decide ; but the 
improbability of the custom is glaring. 
It is the son on whom the duty fell of 
providing for the services in honour 
of his deceased parent ; ami the law 
of debt mentioned by Herodotus (in 
ch. 136) contradicts his assertion here. 
~[G. W.] 

® The custom of shaving the head as 
well as beard was not confined to the 
priests in Egypt, but was general among 


all classes ; and all the men wore wigs 
or caps fitting close to their heads, 
except some of the pooi’cst class. In 
this the -Egyptians were unlike the 
mp7]Kojj.oc))vras ^Axaioi^s : ” but the 
custom of allowing the hair to grow 
in mourning -^vas not confined to 
Egypt; and Plutarch (Op. Mor. p. 
267) says that in misfortune the Greek 
women cut off their hair, and the men 
let it grow, contrary to their ordinary 
custom. He probably means long and 
negligently; for in most states the 
Greeks wore their hair moderately 
long ; young men and athletes short. 
Beards began first to be shaved in 
Greece in the time of Alexander. 
(Pint. Lysand. 1.) The habit of 
making a baldness between the eyes 
for the dead (Dent. xiv. 1), which was 
forbidden by the Mosaic law, was not 
Egyptian, but Syrian.— [G. W.] 

Their living with animals not only 
contradicts a previous assertion of 
their eating in the streets, but is con- 
trary to fact ; and if Herodotus really 
associated with any who were so badly 
lodged, he must have kept very bad 
company during his stay in Egypt. — 
[G.W.] 

Their considering it a “ disgrart* 
to live on wheat and barley is equally 
extravagant; and though they also 
cultivated the holcMs sorghum (or 
doora), and poor people may havr* 
xised it, as at the present day, when 
they could not afford wheaten bread, 
it does not follow that the custom was 
obligatory, or ever adopted by ars 
Egyptian of rank; and the asscTtion 
of Herodotus is much on a par witli 
Dr, Johnson’s definition of “ oats.” 
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zea. Dough they knead with their feet ; ^ hut they mix mud, 
and even take up dirt, with their hands. They aye the only 
people in the world — they at least, and such as have learnt the 


Ifc is not known what the olyra 
really was*, Pliny shows it was not 
rice, nor the same as zea, as Hero- 
tlotns supposed, and it was probably 
the doora o£ modern Egypt, which is 
tlie only grain besides wheat and 
barley represented . in the sculptures 


(though this has been thought to be 
“flax”). (See At. Eg. W. wol. ii. p. 
397.) Pliny (xviii. 7) says, “ farina 
a®gypto ex olyra conflcitur,” but not 
of course to the exclusion of other 
grain, as he notices wh(?at and barley 
there, and adds (xviiL 8), “ JEgyptus 



similaginem conficit e tritico suo.” 
Both wheat and barley are noticed in 
Lower Egypt long before Herodotus’ 
time (Exod. ix. 31, 32), and the paint- 
ings of the Thebaid prove that they 
were grown extensively in that part 
of the country ; they were among the 
offerings in the temples ; and the 
king, at his coi'onation, cutting some 
ears of wheat afterwards offered to 
the gods as the staple production of 
E^^’ypt, shows how great a value was 
set on a grain which Herodotus would 
lead us to suppose was held in abhor- 
rence. It is remarkable that though 
oats are unknown in Egypt the wild 
oat grows there. — ro.W.I 





•’ That they trod the dough with 
their feet is true, fashioning it after- 
wards with the hand into cakes ; but 


the mud -was also mixed %vith the feet, 
after having been broken up with the 
hoe, as we see in the representation of 



Ko. II. 

the brickmakers at Thebes. See wood’ 
cut, figs. 11, 13, in note.^ on ch. 136. — 
[G.W.] 
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practice from them^ — who nse circumcision. Their men wear 
two garments apiece, their women but one. ^ They put on 
the rings and fasten the ropes to sails inside ; ^ others put 
them outside. When they write^ or calculate/ instead of going, 
like the Greeks, from left to right, they move their hand from 
right to left ; and they insist, notwithstanding, that it is they 


^ Vide infra, cli. 104. 

- The men having two dresses, and 
the women one, gives an erroneous im- 
pression. The usual dress of men was 
a long ujjper robe and a short kilt be- 
neath it, the former being laid aside 
when at work ; while women had only 
the long robe. When an extra upper 
garment was worn over these the men 
had three, the women two ; so that, 
instead of limiting the latter to one, 
he should have given to men always 
one more garment than the women. 
See woodcuts in notes on chs. 35, 37, 
and 81,— [G.W.] 

® The Greek Kakoi generally corre- 
sponded to our “ stays of the mast, 
virepai to “ braces,” Tr6^€s to “ sheets,” 
and fcepovxQi- to halliards j ” but He- 
rodotus only speaks of “ the ropes and 
rings of the sails,-” and tbe ancient 
custom of fastening the braces and 
sheets of the sails to rings within the 
giimvale fully agrees with that still 
adopted in the Nile boats. (See notes 
2 ch. 96.— [G.W,] 

^ The Egj'ptians wrote from right 
to left in the hieratic and demotic (or 
enchorial), which are the two modes 
of writing here mentioned. The Greeks 
also in old times wrote from right to 
iefc, like the Phcenicians, from whom 
they borrowed their alphabet. This 
seems the natural mode of writing ; 
for though we have always been 
accustomed to write from left to 
right, we invariably use our pencil, in 
shading a drawing, from right to left, 
in spite of all our previous habit; 
and even our down-strokes in writing 
are all from right to left. The Arabs 
say ‘Mt is more reasonable to see 
where the pen is coming, than not to 
see where it is going.” It was con- I 


tinned by the Etruscans, the early 
imitators of the Greeks, to a very 
late period. Dr. Briigsch very inge- 
niously observes (Gram. Demufc. pp. 
15, 16), that though in Demotic the 
general direction of the writing was 
from right to left, each individual 
letter was formed from left to right, 
as is evident in the unfinished ends of 
horizontal letters when the ink faiieil 
in the pen. — [G. W.] 

s In writing numbers in Hieratic 
and Enchorial they placed the units 
to the left, that is last, ac- i m ^ 
cording to their mode of ‘«ii| | 
writing from right to left. 

Thus 1851 -would stand X 
1581. In 18 they would ' ^ 
first come to the ten, and g i 
in 13,432 they w. aid begin 
with the thou.:;.inds. The same mode 
of beginning with the largest number 
is followed in hieroglyphics (224. 31), 
whether written 
from right to loft, 
or from left to 
right. This is like 
our arrangement 
of the thousand 
first and the unit ^ 1' 

last, in our writing from left to right. 
The Arabs, from whom wc borrowed 
this, think we ought to have changed 
the aiTangement, as we write in an 
opposite direction. But they borrowed 
their numerals from India (hence 
called by them “Hindee,” “Indian”), 
and there the , arrangement is as in 
our own, 133 being 

Indian, 133, 
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' who go to the right, and the Greets who go to the left. They 

have two quite different kinds of writing,® one of which is 
called sacred, the other common. 

37. They are religious to excess, far beyond any other race 
of men,’ and use the following ceremonies : — They drink out 
j of brazen cups,® which they scour every day: there is no 

exception to this practice. They wear linen garments, which 
they are specially careful to have always fresh washed.® They 


•which are singularly like the ordinal 
numbers of the Hieratic in Egypt — 

t33 

Hieratic, 133d* 

Both these resemble the Chinese, and 
the origin of the three numbers was 


evidently from simple lines, 



Tippoo Sultan, seeing the inconsis- 
tency of following the arrangement 
used in a language read from left to 
right, altered it on some of his late 
coins, and placed the unit to the right. 
There is no representation on Egyp- 
tian monuments of an abacas for cal- 
culating, like that of the Greeks. — 
[G. W,] 

See note in A.ppendix, CH. v. 

The extreme religions views of 
the Egyptians became at length a 
gross superstition, and were naturally 
a subject -for ridicule and contempt. 
Lucian makes Momus express his sur- 
prise that so many persons were al- 
lowed to share divine honours, but is 
indignant at the Egyptian crow of 
apes, ibises, bulls, and other ridicu- 
lous creatures who intruded them- 
selves into heaven, and wonders how 
Jupiter can allow himself to be cari- 


catured with rams’ horns. Jupiter 
gives an answer worthy of an Egyp- 
tian priest, that they were mysteries 
not to be derided by the uninitiated 
(Deor. Conoil. s. 10). Juvenal and 
others take advantage of the same 
opening for rid.icnle. — [G. W.] 

® This, he says, is the universal cus- 
tom, without exception; but we not 
only know that Joseph had a silver 
drinking-cup (Gen. xliv. 2, 5) but the 
sculptures show the wealthy Egyp- 
tians used glass, porcelain, and gold, 
sometimes inlaid with a coloured 
composition resembling enamel, or 
with precious stones. That persons 
who could not afford cups of more 
costly materials should have been 
contented with those of bronze is very 
probable; and Hellanicus (quoted by 
Ath, Deipn. xi. p. 470 n) mentions the 
phiale (saucer), cyathus, (upright 
handled cup), andethanion (strainer), 
in Egypt of bronze; but, as in Etruria, 
Greece, and Borne, many drinking- 
cups were also of other materials. 
The bronze is often gilt, and long* 
ladles (sirapula) and other utensils 
are often found with the gilding still 
visible ; and fragments of glass, por- 
celain, and other cups are common 
in Egypt as in Italy. The custom 
then was not universal either in the 
time of Herodotus, nor before, nor 
afterwards. See note ^ on ch. 151.™ 
;[G. w.] 

^ Their attention to cleanliness was 
very remarkable, as is shown by their 
shaving the head and beard, and re- 
moving the liair from the whole body, 
by their frequent ablutions, and by 
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practise circumcision for the sate of eleanlinesSj considering 
it better to be cleanly than comely. The priests shave their 

the strict rules instituted to ensure it. tians and their enemies ; and in later 

Herodotus soon afterwards says the times, when Egypt contained many 

priests washed them selves twice every foreign settlers, it was looked upon as 

day and twice every night in cold a distinctive sign between the ortho- 
water; and Porphyry (de Abstin.iv, 7), dox Egyptian and the stranger, or tlie 

besides three ablutions every day, non-conformist. Hone therefore were 

and an occasional one at night, men- allowed to study all the secrets of 

tions a grand ceremony of purifioa- Egyptian knowledge unless they had 

tion previous to their fasts, many of submitted to this rite : and this pro- 

rvhich lasted forty. two days, or even bably led to the notion that the 

longer, during which time they ab- priests alone were circumcised. Its 

stained entirely from animal food, institution in Egypt reaches to the 

from herbs, and vegetables, and above most remote antiquitj" ; we find it ex- 

all, from the indulgence of the pas- isting at the earliest period of -which 

sions. The same motive of cleanliness any monuments remain, more than 

led them to practise circumcision, 2100 years before our era, and there 

which Herodotus afterwards mentions. is no reason to doubt that it dated 

Her was this confined to the priests, still earlier. — [G. W,] 

as we learn from the mummies and ^ The dress of the priests consisted, 
froin the sculptures, where it is made as Herodotus states, of linen (ch, 81) : 
a distinctive mark betw-eeii the Egyp- but he does not say they ■svere con- 
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whole body every other day, that no lice or other impure thing 
may adhere to them wdien they are engaged in the service of 
the gods. Their dress is entirely of linen/ and their shoes of 


lined (as some have siipj^osed) to a 
single robe ; and whether walking 
abroad, or officiating in the temple, 
thej were permitted to ha’TG more 
than one garment. The high-priest 
styled jS'em always wore a leopard-skin 
]>laced over the linen dress as his 
costume of office. (No. II.) Plntarch 
(de Is. s. 4) agrees with Herodotns 



in stating that their dress was of linen 
and not of wool,- for, he adds, it 
would be inconsistent in men who 
take so much pains to remove the 
hair from their body, to wear clothes 
nnade of the wool or hair of animals ; 
and no Eg-jptian was allowed to enter 
a temple without taking off his outer 
woollen cloak (Her. ii. 81), nor could 
he be buried in clothes of that ma- 
terial. But though their under-gar- 
ment was of linen, it did not prevent 
their wearing an upper one of cotton. 
Pliny (xix. 1) affirms that cotton 
dresses were particularly agreeable to 
the priests ; and the Rosetta stone 
states that ‘‘cotton garments” were 
supplied by the government for the 


use of the temple. But these were 
probably the sacred robes for the 
statues of the gods (Pint, do Is. s. 
78) ; and the priests may only have 
been forbidden to ^rear cotton gar- 



ments while in the temple. The 
votanes of Isis at Rome were sub- 
ject to the same prohibition, and linen 
dresses were adopted by those who 
had been initiated into the mysteries 



were the only ones (except perhaps 
those of India) whose dresses were 
ordered to be of linen. That worn 
by the former was of the finest texture, 
and the long robe with full sleeves, 
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the papyrus plant:® it is not lawful for them to wear either 
dress or shoes of any other material. They bathe twice every 

whicli covered the body and descended sacred emblems, frequently wore u 
to the ankles, was perfectly trans- long full apron, tied in front with long 
parent, and placed over a short kilt bands, and a strap, also of linen 

of thicker quality reaching to the passed over the shoulder to support 

knees. Some wore a long robe of it ; and some priests wore a long 
linen, extending from the neck to the smock reaching from below the arms 
ankles, of the same thick substance, to the feet, and supported over the 
and some officiated in the short kilt neck by straps. (hTo. 1. fig. 4.) Their 
alone, the arms and legs being bare. head was frequently bare, sometimes 

Some again had a long thin dress, like covered with a wig or a tight cap ; 

a loose shirt, with full sleeves, reach- hut in all cases the head was closely 

ing to the ankles, over which a shared. They had a particular 

wrapper of fine linen was bound, mode of goufEreying their linen 

covering the lower part of the body, dresses (also adopted in Greece, to 

and falling in front below the knees ; j'adge from, the ancient statues and tlu' 

the hieraplioros, 'while bearing the vases, as •well as in Etruria), which 
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impressed upon them the waving lines far superior to any of modern 
represented in the paintings, and this manufacture. It has in the inch 54^) 
was done by means of a wooden threads, or 270 double threads in the 

instrument, divided into segmental ■vv’'arp, and 110 in the ■woof, — a dis- 

partitions l^ inch broad on its upper parity ■which, as Mr. Thompson ob- 

face, which was held by the hand serves, belonged to the Egyptian 

while the linen was pressed upon it. system of manufacture.” (See At. 
One of them is in the Museum of Eg. W. vol. iii. p. 120, <&c.) Pliny 

Florence (fig. 2 gives the real size of mentions four kinds of linen parfcicu- 

the divisions). larly noted in Egypt, the Tanitic, the 

The fine texture of the Egyptian Pelusiao, the Butine, and the Ten- 
linen is fully proved by its trans- tyritic ; and the same fineness of tex- 
parency, as represented in the paint- ture was extended to the nets of 

lugs, and by the statements of ancient Egypt, which were so delicate that 

wnnfcers, sacred (Gen. xli. 42 ; and they could pass through a man’s ring, 

2 Chron. i. 16) as well as profane, and a single person could carry * a 

and by the wonderful texture of a sufficient number of them to surround 

piece fo'und near Memphis, part of a whole wood. (Plin. xix. 1. On the 

which is in my possession. In general Byssus, see note ch. 86.) The trans- 

quality it is equal to the finest now parent fineness of the linen dresses of 

made; and for the evenness of the men and women in the Egyptian 

threads, without knot or break, it is ( paintings recalls the remark of Seiioca 
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ADVANTAGES ENJOYED BY THE PRIESTS. 

day in' cold water, and twice each night ; besides which they 
observe, so to speak, thousands of ceremonies. They enjoy, 
however, not a few advantages.^ They consume none of their 


(de Benef. vii. 9) on “ sericas vestes,’^ 
so tMn that a woman aj^peared as if 
naked. — [G. W.] 

® Their sandals were made of the 
paxjyrnSj or of other kinds of Cyperns 5 
an inferior quality being of matted 
palm-leaves ; and they either slept on 
a simple skin sti*etohed on the ground 
(East, in Homer. II. xvi. 235), or on 
a wicker bed made of palm-branches 
which Porphyry very jnstly says were 
called iai (de Abstin. iv. 7). On this 
bedstead, which was similar to the 
caff as ot modern Egypt, made of the 
same materials, a mat or a skin was 
spread for a mattress, and their head 
was supported by a half cylinder of 
wood in lien of a pillow. These 



pillows are frequently found in the 
tombs, made of acacia, sycamore, or 
tamarisk wood, or sometimes of ala- 
baster ; and they are represented 
among the furniture of an Egyptian 
mansion, in the Tombs of the Kings, 
together with the richest sofas and 
fauteuils. They are still used in 
Ethiopia, and also in places distant 
from the Nile, in Japan, China, the 
Western Coast of Africa, in Otaheite 
(Tahiti), and other places. But soft 
pillows and lofty couches were also 
adopted in Egypt, to which last they 
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I mounted by steps. Cp. 2 Kings i. ; 

! Ps. cxsxii. 3; Prov. vii. 16. — [G. W.] 

3 The greatest of these was the para- 
mount influence they exercised over 
the spiritual, and consequently over 
the temporal, concerns of the whole 
community, which was secured to 
them through their superior know- 
ledge, by the dependence of all classes 
on them for the instruction they chose 
to impart, and by their exclusive 
right of possessing all the secrets of 
religion which were thought to place 
them far above the rest of mankind. 
Nor did their power over an individual 
cease with his life ; it would even 
reach him after death ; and their veto 
could prevent his being buried in his 
tomb, and consign his name to lasting 
infamy. They thus usurped the 
power and ' place of the Gods, whose 
will they affected to be commissioned 
to pronounce ; and they acted as 
though the community had been made 
for theii‘ rule, and not their own office 
for the benefit of the community. 
Priestcraft indeed is ahvays odious, 
but especially when 
taught to believe what the priests 
themselves know to be mere fable; 
and the remark of Gato, It appeal’s 
* strange that one ju’ie.st (augur) can 
refrain from laughing wlien he looks 
at another,” might well apply to those 
of Egypt. (Cic. de Nat. Door. i. 26; 
de Biv. ii.) It must however be 
admitted that they did not make a 
show of great sanctity, nor set them- 
selves above the customs of society, 
in order to increase their power over 
it; they were good husbands and 
fathers, and they sho-wed the highest 
regard for all social duties. Man- 
kiud too, had not then been en- 
lightened by Christianity ; and the 
Egyptian hierarchy had the merit of 
ha’vdng enjoined, practised, and en- 
sured morality, and contributed great- 
ly to the welfare of the people tliey so 
long governed. — [G. W.] 


F 
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own property, and are at no expense for anything ; ^ hut every 
day bread is baked for them of the sacred corn, and a plentitul 
supply of beef and of goose’s flesh is assigned to each, and 
also a portion of wine made from the grape.^ Fish they are 
not allow^ed to eat ; ® and beans, — which none of the Egyptians 
ever sow% or eat, if they come up of their own accord, either 
raw’- or boiled ^ — the priests will not even endure to look on, 


4 They were exempt from taxes, and 
were provided with a daily allowance 
of meat, corn, and wine; and when 
Pharaoh, by the advice of Joseph, took 
all the land of the Egy|>tmnsin lieu of 
corn (Gen. xlvii. 20, 22), the land of 
the priests was exempt, and the tax of 
the fifth part of the produce was not 
levied upoii it. Diodorus (i. 72) says 
the land was divided into three por- 
tioiis, one of which belonged to thb 
king, another to the priests, and the 
third to the military caste. — [G. W.] 

® Herodotus is quite right in saying 
they w^ere allowed to drink wine, and 
the assertion, of Plutarch (de Is. s. 6) 
that the kings (who were also of the 
priestly caste) were not permitted to 
drink it before the reign, of Psammeti, 
chus is contradicted by the authority 
of the Bible (Gen. xl. 10, 13) and the 
sculptures ; and if on some occasions 
it really was not admitted into the 
temple of Heliopolis, it wms not ex- 
cluded from otlier temples, and wine 
was among the usual offerings made to 
the Gods. Herodotus tells us (ch, 39) 
that they began tbeir sacrifices by a 
libation of wine; and it is evident 
from the sculptures that it was also 
admitted into the temples of the Sun, 
or at least at his altar in other temples. 
And though Hecatoeus asserts that the 
kings were allowed a stated quantity, 
according to the regulations in the 
sacred books (Pint, de Is. s. 6), they 
were reported by the Egyptians to 
have exceeded those limits, as in the 
case of Mycerinus and Amasis. (Her. 
h. 133, 174.) Of tho kings and the 
laws respecting them, see At. Eg. W. 
vol. i. p. 249-255, and compare notes 
on cUs. 18, 60, 63, 77.-~[G. W.] 

® Though fish were so generally j 


eaten by the rest of the Egyptians, 
they were forbidden to the priests, 
and when on the 9 th day of the 1st 
month (Thoth), a religious ceremony 
obliged all the people to eat a fried 
fish before the door of their houses, 
the priests •were not even then, ex- 
pected to conform to tho general cus- 
tom, but wmre contented to burn theirs 
at the appointed time (.Pint, de Is. s. 
7). The principal food of the priests, 
as Diodorus Justly states, wms beef and 
goose, and the gazelle, ibex, oryx, and 
wild-fowl -^"ere not forbidden; but 
they “ abstained from most sorts of 
pulse, from mutton, and swine’s flesh, 
and in their more solemn purifications 
they even excluded salt from tlieir 
meals” (Plut. de Is. s.w5). Garlick, 
leeks, onions, lentils, peas, and above 
all beans, are said to have been ex- 
cluded from the tables of the priests. 
See Diod. Sic. i. 81, 89;. I>lut. de Is. s. 
8; Juv. Sat. XV.9.— [G.W.] 

7 Diodorus (i. 89) is more correct 
when he says that some only of the 
Eg^qjtians abstained from beans, and 
it may be doubted if they grew in 
Egypt "without being sown. The cus- 
tom of forbiddiug beans to the priests 
was borrowed from Egypt by lYtba- 
goras. Cicero (de Div. i. 3(3) thinks 
it was from their disturbing the .mind 
during slce23. In like manner the pro- 
hibition against eating swine’s flesh 
and fish wms doubtless from the desire 
to abstain from food "v^’-hich was apt to 
engender cutaneous disorders in per- 
sons of sedentary habits, while the 
active life of other classes (having the 
“ dura messorum ilia”) enabled them 
to eat the same things without en- 
dangering their health. This will not, 
however, account for mutton being 
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since they consider it an unclean land of pulse. Instead of a 
single priest, each god has the attendance of a college, at the 
head of which is a chief priest ; ® when one of these dies, his 
son is appointed in his room. 


forbidden in the Thebaid, wbicb is 
tlie most wholesome meat in Egypt ; 
and we can only sirppose it was owing 
to sbeep having been few in number 
at the time the law was first madej 
when they were anxious to encourage 
the breed for the sake of the wool, and 
feared to lessen their number, as was 
the case with the cow both in Egypt 
and India. The name KiLfa/xos was also 
applied to the seeds of the Nelumbinm 
or Indian Lotus. See note^ on ch. 92. 
-[G. W.] 

This is fully confirmed by tbe 
sculptures. They were not, however, 
always replaced at their death by their 
sons j and though this was often the 
case, a son might become a priest of 
aiiotlier deity, and have a higher or 
lower grade than his father. He could 
also be a priest during his father’s 
lifetime, and numerous sons could not 
expect the same office as their father. 
The son of a priest w-as genci’ally a 
priest also ; and when an elder son 
succeeded to the same office held be- 
fore hy his father, it is very possible 
that he inherited the same dress of in- 
vestiture, which -was also the custom 
of the Jews (Exod. xxix. 29) ; but a 
priest’s son might bo a military man. 

The priests had various grades. The 
chief priests held the first post, and 
one of them had an office of great im- 
portance, which was usually fulfilled 
by the king himself. He was the pro- 
phet and officiating high priest, and 

had the title of Semy in 


addition to that of high priest, and 
he was distinguished by wearing a 
leopard’s skin over his ordinary robes. 
(See n.^ ch. 37, woodcut No. II.) He 
does not appear to have ranked above 
chief-priests, being mentioned, after 
them on the Eosetta stone, but to 


have been one of them, in a particular 
capacity. He might also be a chief- 
priest of one God, and Sem of another ; 
and one in a tomb at Thebes is called 
chief -priest of Amun, Bem in the 
temple of Pthali, superior of the 
priests of the upper and lower conn- 
try ; ” and his father w'as chief -priest 
without the additional office of Bern. 
The prophets were particularly versed 
in all matters relating to the cere- 
monies, the worship of the Gods, the 
laws, and the discipline of the whole 
order, and they not only presided over 
the temi>le and the sacred rites, but 
directed the inanagenient of the sacred 
revenues. (Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. p. 
75S.) In the solemn processions they 
had a conspicuous part j they bore 
tbe holy hydna or water-jar, which 
was frequently carried by the king on 
similar occasions, and they with the 
chief -priests w^ere the first whose 
opinion was consulted respecting the 
introduction of any new measure con- 
nected with religion, as we find in the 
decree of the Eosetta stone, which 
was “ established by the chief priests 
and prophets, and those who have 
access to the adytum to clothe the 
Gods, and the pterophorm, and the 
sacred scribes, and all the other 
. priests .... assembled in the temple 
of Memphis.” Some of the principal 
functionaries *^in the vSolemn proces- 
sions ” are thus mentioned by Clemens 
(Strom, vi. p. 757) : The singer 

usually goes first, bearing the symbols 
of music, whose duty is said to be to 
carry two of the books of Hermes .... 
he is followed by the Hoi'oscopus, 
bearing in his hand the measure of 
time (hour-glass), and the palm 
(branch), the symbols of astrology 
(astronomy) .... next comes the 
Hierogramrnat (sacred scribe) having 
feathers on his head (see woodcut fig. 
9, note ^ on ch. 37 ), and in his hands a 
book (papyrus) with a ruler (palette) 
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38. Male kine are reckoned to belong to Epaphus,^ and are 
therefore tested in the following manner : — One of the priests 
appointed for the purpose searches to see if there is a single 
black hair on the whole body, since hi that case the beast is 
unclean. He examines him aU over, standing on his legs, 
and again laid upon his back ; after which he takes the tongue 
out of his mouth, to see if it be clean in respect of the 
prescribed marks (what they are I will mention elsewhere ^ ) ; 
he also inspects the hairs of the tail, to observe if they grow 
naturally. If the animal is pronounced clean in aU these 
various points, the priest marks him by twistmg a piece of 
papyrus round his horns, and attaching thereto some sealing- 

in wliich. is ink and a I’eed writing who carries in his bosom a waior-jar, 
(hg. 1), then the stolistes, bearing the ’ followed by persons bearing loares of 
cubit of justice (fig. 2), and the cup of bread.” See procession in pi. 76 of 
libation (fig. 3) . . . and lastly the At. Eg. W. vol. vi. ; and below, note 9 
Prophet, the president of the temple, onch. 58. — [G. W.] 



^ Epax>hus, Herodotus says (in ch. for them they were held sacred (see 
153), is the Greek name of»Apis, of below', n.^ ch. 41). It was on this 
which it is probably only a corruption account that Moses proposed to go 
(see also B. iii. chs. 27, 28). In exa- tliree days into the desert, lest the 
mining a hull for sacrifice, he adds, anger of the Egyptians should be 
they admitted none but those which raised on seeing the Israelites sacri- 
wmre free from black hairs ; and fice a heifer (Exod. viii. 26) : and by 
Maimonides stares that “ if only two this yery opposite choice of a victim 
white or black hairs were found lying they were made unequivocally to de- 
upon each other, the animal tvas con- nounce, and to separate themselves 
sidered unfit for sacrifice ” (Maim, de from, the rites of Egypt. — [G. W. | 

Vacc4 rufa, c. 1). This calls to mind ^ It is not at all clear that tlie relbr- 
the law of the Israelites, commanding enoe is to iii. 28, as the commentators 
them to '‘bring a red heifer without generally suppose (see Larcher, Biilir, 
spot, wherein w'as no blemish ” (Numb, and Blakesley ad loc.) ; for Herodotus 
xix. 2), But the sculptures show that is there describing, not the animal 
bulls with black, and red, or white which might be offered to Apis, but 
spots, were commonly killed both for the animal which was regarded as an 
the altar and the table, and the only incarnation of Apis. Perhaps' we liave 
prohibition seems to have been against here, as in vii, 213, a promise that is 
killing heifers ; and to ensure a regard unfulfilled. 
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clay, whieh lie then stamps with his own signet-ring.^ After 
this the beast is led away 5 and it is forbidden, under the 
penalty of death, to sacrifice an animal which has not been 
marked ill this way. 

39. The following is their manner of sacrifice : — They lead 
the victim, marked with their signet, to the altar where they 
are about to offer it, and setting the wood alight, pour a 
libation of wine upon the altar in front of the victim, and at 
the same time invoke the god. Then they slay the animal, 


2 The sa.nctiou given for sacrificmg 
a bull was by a papyrus band tied by 
the priest round the horns, which he 
stamped with his signet on sealing- 
clay. Documents sealed with fine clay 
and impressed with a signet are very 
common ; but the exact symbols im- 
pressed on it by the priest on this 
occasion are not known. Castor says 
they consisted of a man kneeling with 
his hands tied behind him, and a 
sword pointed to his throat, which 
W'as probably this (of woodcut), though 
it has not been found on a seal. The 
clay used in closing 
and sealing papyri is 
of very fine quality. 

A similar kind was 
employed for official 
seals by the Greeks 
and Assyrians. On signet-rings see 
my note on E. iii. ch. 41. — [.G. W.] 

^ We learn from the sculptures that 
the victim, having its feet tied to- 
gether, was thrown on the ground ; 
and the priest, having placed his hand 
on its head (as in Levit. i. 4; iii. 8), 
or holding it by the horn, cnt its 
throat, apparently from ear to ear, as 
is the custom of the Moslems at the 


present day. The skin was then re- 
moved, and after the head had been 
taken away, the foreleg or shoulder, 
generally the right (as in Levit. viii. 
26), was the first joint cnt oif. This 
was considered, and called, the chosen 
part (Sajjt), and was the firfit offered 
on the altar. (Op. 1 Sam. ix. 24; 
Levit. vii. 33 ; viii. 25.) The other 
parts were afterwards cnt up ; and 
the shoulder, the thigh, the head, the 
ribs, the rump, the heart, and the kid- 
neys, were the principal ones placed 
on the altar. The head, which Hero- 
dotus says was either taken to the 
market and sold to strangers, or 
thrown into the river, is as common 
on the altars as any other joint, and 
an instance sometimes occurs of the 
whole animal being placed upon it. 
We may therefore conclude that the 
imprecations he says were called down 
upon the head were confined to cer- 
tain occasions and to one particular 
victim, as in the case of the scapegoat 
of the Jews (Levit. xvi. 8, 10, 21), 
and it was of that particular animal 
that no Egyptian would eat the head. 
It may not have been a favourite 
joint, since we find it given to a poor 
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and catting off his head, proceed to flay the hody.^ Next they 
take the head, and heaping imprecations on it, if there is a 


man for holding the Ti'alldng-sticks of 
the guests at a party j but he was an 
Egyptian, not a foreigner, and this is 
in the paintings of a tomb at Thebes, 
of the early time of the 18th dynasty 
(woodcut Ko. lY.) —[G. W.] 


4 Homer’s description of the m.ode 
of slaughtering an animal (IL i. 459" 
466) is very similar : “ They drew 
back the head and killed it, and after 
skinning it they cut the legs 
(juTjpobs), which being wrapped up in 
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market-place and a body of Greek traders in tbe city, they 
carry it there and sell it instantly ; if, however, there are no 
Greeks among them, they throw the head into the river. The 
imprecation is to this effect They pray that if any evil is 
impendmg either over those who sacrifice, or over universal 
Egypt, it may, be made to fall upon that head. These 
practices, the imprecations upon the heads, and the libations 
of wine, prevail all over Egypt, and extend to victims of all 
sorts ; and hence the Egyptians will never eat the head of any 
animal. 

40. The disembowelling and burning are, however, different 
in different sacrifices. I will mention the mode in use with 
respect to the goddess w^hom they regard as the greatest,^ and 

the fat (caul) folded double, they (tliighs and shoulders) were burnt, 
placed portions of raw meat thereon ; and they luid tasted the “ inward 
an old man then burnt it on split parts,” they cut the rest into small 

wood, and poured black wine on it, pieces, and put them on skewers 

while the young men beside Mm held (spits), roasting them cleverly, and 

iive-prongecl spits. Wlien the legs, took all off again.” — [G. W.] 



® Herodotus here evidently alludes directly specified. It vras, ho-wever 

to Isis, as he shows in chs. 59, 61, more so in late than in early times 

whore he speaks of her fete at Busiris; and at Dendera Atlior has very 

but he afterwards confounds her with nearly the same appearance as Isis, 

Atlior (cii. 41). This is very ex- though still a distinct Goddess, as is 

cusable in the historian, since the shown by each of them having a 

attributes of those two Goddesses are temple at that place. Herodotus (in 
often so closely connected that it is oh. 41) says that cows were sacred to 
difficult to distinguish them in the Isis, whose statues had the bond of 

sculptures, unless their names are that animal j but it was to Atlior, the 
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honour with the chiefest festival. When they have flayed 
their steer they pray, and when their prayer is ended they 
take the paunch of the animal out entire, leaving the intestines 
and the fat inside the body ,• they then cut off the legs, the 
ends of the loins, the shoulders, and the neck ; and having 
so done, they fill the body of the steer with clean bread, honey, 
i-aisins, figs, frankincense, myrrh, and other aromatics.*’ 
Thus filled, they biun the body, poming over it great quan- 
tities of oil. Before offering the saciifice they fast, and while 
the bodies of the victims are bemg consumed they beat them- 
selves. Afterwards, %vhen they have concluded this part of 
the ceremony, they have the other paits of the victim served 
up to them for a repast. 

41. The male kine, therefore, if clean, and the male calves, 
are used for sacrifice by the Egyptians miiversally ; but the 
females they are not allowed to sacrifice,’ since they are sacred 


Venus of Egypt? fhat they were ! 
sacred ; and it is only when one adopts 
the attributes of the other, that Isis 
has the head of the spotted cow of 
Athor, or that this Goddess takes the 
name of Isis. Plutarch says Isis was 
called Muth, Athyri, and Methuer (de 
Is. s. 56) . That Herodotus was really 
describing Athor and not Isis is shown 
by the city where the cattle were sent 
being Atarbechis. (See below note® 
on eh. 41). I’he Boman poets made a 
double error in confounding Isis with 
Athor, and even with Juno, w^hence 
inveil Saturnia vacca.^’ Great hon- 
ours were also paid to the Cow of 
Athor at Momemphis, where Venus 
was particularly w-orshipped : and 
wdierever she had a tempile a sacred 
Oow was kept, as Strabo says was the 
case at Momemjihis as w^ell as other 
places in the Delta ; and at Ohusas, a 
Hoall village in the Hermopolite nome 
where Venus w^’as worshipped under 
the title of Urania. — [G. W.] 

® The custom of filling the body with 
cakes and various things, and then 
burning it all, calls to mind the Jewish 
burnt offering (Levit. viii. 25, 26). — 
,[G.W.] 


^ In order to prevent the breed of 
cattle from being diminished : but 
some mysterious reason being assigned 
for it, the people were led to respect 
an ordonnance which might not other- 
wise have been attended to. This 
w^as the general system, and the 
reason of many things being held 
sacred may be attributed to a neces- 
sary precaution. It is indeed dis- 
tinctly stated by Porphyry (de Abstin. 
ii s. 11), who says, ‘‘the Egyptians 
and Phoenicians would rather eat 
human flesh than that of co^vs, on 
account of the value of the animal, 
though they both sacrifice and cat; 
bulls ; ” and the same was <'iotibtless 
the origin of a similar superstition in 
India. In another place Porphyry 
(iv. 7) says the same thing, and adds 
“ that certain bulls w^ere held in the 
same veneration, w^hile othex’s were 
preserved for labour.” Some years 
ago no one was allowed to kill a calf 
in Egypt, and a permission from the 
government was required for the 
slaughter of a bull; but this soon 
degenerated into a mere tax, and cow^a 
and calves were permitted to be killed 
on the payment of a dxxty. In India 
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to Isis. The statue of this goddess has the form of a -woman 
but with horns like a cow, resembling thus the Greek repre- 
sentations of lo;® and the Egyptians, one and all, venerate 
cows much more highly than any other animal. This is the 
reason why no- native of Egypt, whether man or woman, -will 
give a Greek a kiss,® or use the knife of a Greek, or his spit, or 


and Thibet the veneration for the 
cow is as remarkable as in Egj^t. 
Jerome also remarks, In ^Hgypto et 
Pal00stin4 propter bonm raritatem 
nemo vaccam oomedit ” (ii. adv. Joyin. 
7). Porphyry (de Abstin.) says the 
first who sacrificed did not offer 
animals, but herbs and flowers j and 
(de Sacrif. ii.) flour, honey, and fruits. 

--[aw.] 

This name is evidently connected 
with Ehe, “the Cow,” of the Egyp- 
tians, which was given to one of 
their goddesses; but the remark of 



Eustathius that “lo, in the language 
of the Argives, is the moon,” is ex- 
plained by its being the Egyptian 
name loJi, “ the moon,” which, though 
quite distinct from E/ie, agrees well 
with lo being looked upon by the 
G-reeks as the moon, and with the sup- 
posed relationship of the Egyptians 
and the Argives, who were said to 
have been a colony taken by Eanaus 
from the Nile. lo is reported to have 
visited Egypt in her wanderings, and 
to have been changed into Isis, in the 
city of Coptos, where she was wor- 
shipped under that name. (See Diod. 
i. 24 ; and comp. Ovid Met. i. 588, 
747 ; Propert. ii. Elog. 28. 17 *, and 
At. Eg. W. vol. iv. p. 382, 388, 390 ; 
vol. V. p. 195.) The story of her hav- 
ing given bii’th to Epaphus (the Apis 
of Egypt) was probably a later ad- 
' dition : but her Tvandering to the Nile, 

, like the fable related by Herodotus 
(Book i. ch. 5). points to the connexion 
between Egypt and Argos. The name 
loh, or Aah, written Iho, or Aha, is an 
instance of the medial vowel at the 
end of a word in hieroglyphics. (See 
below, n. ® and App. ch. vi. S 16.) 

-~ca w.] 

^The Egyptians considered all fo- 
reigners unclean, with whom they 
would not eat, and particularly the 
Greeks. “ The Egyptians might not 
eat bread with the Hebrews, for that 
is an abomination unto the Egyptians ” 
(Gen. xliii. 32) ; and the same pre- 
judice is continued by the Hindoos, 
and by many of the Moslems, to the 
present day. But the last have gra- 
dations, like the ancient Egyptians, 
who looked with greater horror on 
those who did not cut the throat from 
ear to ear of all animals used for food, 

-[aw.] 
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Ms eanldroii, or taste the flesh of an ox, known to be pure, if it 
has been cut with a Greek knife. When kine die, the following 
is the manner of their sepulture The females are thromi into 
the river ; the males are buried in the suburbs of the towns, 
with one or both of their horns appearing above the surface 
of the ground to mark the place. When the bodies are 
decayed, a boat comes, at an appointed time, from the island 
called Prosojiitis,^ — which is a portion of the Delta, ninu 
schoenes in circumference,— and calls at the several cities in 
turn to collect the bones of the oxen. Prosopitis is a district 
containing several cities; the name of that from which the 
boats come is Atarbechis.^ Venus has a temple there of much 


^ Some suppose tlie town of Pros6- 
pitis to have been also called Nicinm. 
The island was between the Canopic 
and Sebennytio branches, at the fork, 
and on the west side of the apex of 
the Delta. It was there that the 
Athenians, who came to assist the ' 
Egyptians against the Persians, were 
besieged, b.c. 460-458. (Thnoyd. i. 
109.) It is not to be supposed that 
all the bulls that died in Egypt were 
cari’ied to Atarbechis to be buried; 
and much less that all the bodies of 
heifers were thrown into the river. 
Like other animals they were em- 
balmed and buried in the place where 
they died, and their mummies are con- 
sequently found at Thebes and in other 
parts of the country. The Egyptians 
were particular in preventing any- 
thing remaining above ground, which 
by putrefaction could taint the air; and 
this was the reason of their obliging 
every town to embalm whatever died 
there. It is probable that callages 
near Atarbechis sent the carcases of 
bulls to that city, which led Herodotus 
to suppose that all places did so ; as 
other animals were sent from different 
villages in the ueighhottrliood to the 
chief city, where they were sacred. 
To pollute the Nile with dead carcases 
would have been in the highest degree 
inconsistent in a people so particular 
bn this point ; and the notion of Hero- 


dotus caTi only be explained by their 
sometimes feeding the crocodiles wutb 
them. The prejudice in favour of the 
river still remains in Egypt, and even 
the Moslems swear “by that pure 
stream.” — -[CLW.] 

^Athor being the Venus of Egypt, 
Atarbechis was translated Aplu’odito- 
polis. It was composed of atar or 
and hecM or helc, “city,” whicii 
occurs again in Baalbek, the city of 
Baal, or the Sun (Heliopolis) ; Eabek. 
the Assyrian name of the Egyptian 
Heliopolis, from the Egyptian Be or Ea, 
“ the sun.” This Aphroditopolis is sup- 
posed to have been at the modern Shih. 
heeiij in the Isle of Prosdpitis, between 
the Canopic and Sebeiinytic brandies 
of the Hile, on an offset of the latter, 
called Thormiitliiac, which formed tlie 
vrestern, as the Sebennytio did the 
eastern, boundary of the Isio of 
Katho. There wereother towuis caHed 
Aphroditopolis in Upper Egypt. Atlujr 
signifies, as Plutarch says, “ Horiuf’ 
habitation,” Thy-hor, or Teihor, THI- 
SOP, the origin of the name Thueris, 
who, however, wms made into another 
person (Pint, de Is. s. 56, and 19). 
As the morning-star she issued from 
the mountain of Thebes under iht' 
form of a spotted cow, and as the 
evening-star she retired behind it at 
night. She also represented Higlit, 
and in this capacity received the sun 
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sanctity. Great numbers of men go forth from this city and 
proceed to the other towns, where they dig up the bones, 
which they take away with them and bury together in one 
place. The same practice prevails with respect to the inter- 
ment of all other cattle — the law so determining ; they do not 
slaughter any of them, 

42. Such Egyptians as possess a temple of the Theban 
Jove, or live in the Thebaic canton,^ offer no sheep in sacri- 
fice,*^ but only goats ; for the Egyptians do not all worship the 


at his setting into her arms as he 
retired behind the western moxintam 
of Thebes. It was from this that the 
western part of the city was called 
Pathyris, “ belonging to Athor/’ who 
presided over the west. (On Athor 
see At. Eg. W. vol. iv. 3S6 to 394.) 
Her great importance is shown by the 
many cities dedicated to her in Upper 
and Lower Egypt, as well as temples 
in other places, from the earliest times 
to the Ptolemies and Caesars ; and 
Venus was the great goddess of 
Phoenicia and other countries. — [G. W,] 
® On the cantons or nomes of Egypt 
see note ^ on ch. 164. It has errone- 
ously been supposed that each nome 
^*was kept distinct from the others 
by the dilference of religion and 
rites.” It is true there was a cliief 
god of the nome ; but cities of 
dife’eht nomes were often dedicated 
to the same deity j and even a city 
might have a chief god who was not 
the one of the nome, as Eileithyia was 
in her city within the nome of Apol- 
linopolis. The numerous divinities 
worshipped throughout Egypt were 
also admitted as contemplar gods in 
any part of the country. See note ® 
on this chapter. — [G. W.] 

^ Sheex^ are never represented on 
the altar, or slaughtered for the 
table, at Thebes, though they were 
kept there for their wool ; and Plu- 
tarch says “ none of the Egyptians 
eat sheei), except the Lycopolites ’’ 
(de Isid. 8. 72). Goats were killed, 
but the Theban gentry seem to have 
preferred the ibex or wild goat, the 


oryx, the gazelle, and other game. 
These, however, -were confined to the 
wealthier classes j others lived princi- 
oipally on beef, Nile geese, and other 
wild fowlj and .some were satisfied 
with fivsh, either fresh or salted, with 
an occasional goose ora joint of meat ; 
and the numerous vegetables Egypt 
2 ?roduced a 2 )j;)eared in profusion on 
every table. Lentil j)orridge was, as 
at iDresent, a great article of food for 
the poor, a,s well as the raplianus (figl) 
(Herod, ii. 125), cucumbers (or 
gourds), melons, and leeks, onions, and 
garlick” (Num. xi. 5), of which the 
goxu’d (huSi Arabic huz)^ melon (ahiihJi, 
Arabic hatikli), onion (husl, Arabic 
busl), and garlick (tdm, Arabic tom) 
retain their names in Egypt to the 
present day. They had also fruits 
and roots of various kinds ; and 
Diodorus (i. 80) says that children had 
merely “ a little meal of the coarsest 
kind, the pith of the j^apyrus, baked 
under the ashes, and the roots and 
stalks of marsh-weeds.*’ Beef and 
goose, ibex, gazelle, oryx, and wild 
fowl were also presented to the gods ? 
and Onions, though forbidden to the 
priests, always held a j^rominont place 
on their altar, with the Jigl (raphanus 
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same gods,® excepting Isis and Osiris, the latter of whom they 
say is- the Grecian Bacchns.® Those, on the contrary, who 
possess a temple dedicated to Mendes,"^ or belong to the 


figs. 7, 8), and gourds (figs. 6, 6), 
gTapes, figs (especially of the syca- 
more, figs. S, 4), corn, and various 
flowers. ^ (See ch. 39, woodcut Ho. 11.) 
Wine, milk, beer, and a profusion of 
cakes and iDread, also formed part of 
the oif erings, and incense was presented 
at every great sacrifice.— [G. W.] 

® Though each city had its pre- 
siding deity, many others of neigh- 
bouring and of distant towns were also 
admitted to its temples as contemplar 
gods, and none were positively ex- 
cluded except some local divinities, 
and certain animals, whose sanctity 
was confined to particular places. In 
one city Amun was the chief deity, as 
at Thebes; in another Pthah, as at 
Memphis ; in another Re (the sun), as 
at Heliopolis ; and some cities which 
were consecrated to the same deity 
were distinguished by the affix “ the 
great ” the lesser,” as Aphroditopolis, 
and Diospolis, Magna, and Parva. 
Many again bore a name not taken , 
from the chief god of the place j but 
cwery city and every sanctuary had 
its presiding deity, with contemplar 
gods, who were members of the gene- 
lul Pantheon those of a neighbonrino* 
town generally holding a conspicuous 
post in the temple, after the chief 
deity of the place. Each town had 
also a triad composed of the great 
god of the place and two other 
members. Many local deities scarcely 
went beyond their own city or nome ; 
and some animals, sacred in one pro- 
vince, were held in abhorrence in 
another. Thus, the inhabitants of 
Umbos, Athribis, and the Horthern 
Crocodilopolis (afteiwards called Ar- 
sinoe), near the Lake Moeris, honoured 
the crocodile; those of Tentyris, Hera- 
cleopolis, and Apollinopolis Magna 
were its avowed enemies; and as the 
Ombites fought with the Tentyrites 
in the cause of their sacred animal 
so a war was waged between the 


Oxyrhinchites and Oynopolites in con- 
sequence of the former having eaten a 
dog, to avenge an affront offered by 
the Oynopolites, who had brought 
table the sacred fish of Oxyrlimehus, 
(Plut. de Isid. v. 44.) The reason of 
these local honours was not originally 
connected with religion ; and the sanc- 
tity of the crocodile, and of certain 
fish, at Crocodilopolis, Oxyrliinchiis, 
and other places distant from the 
Mile, was instituted in order to induce 
the inhabitants to keep up the canals. 
All, it is true, worshipped Osiris, as 
well as his sister Isis, for as he was 
judge of the dead, all were equally 
amenable to his tribunal ; but it can- 
not be said that he and I sis were the 
only deities worshipped tln-oughout 
Egypt, since Amun, Pthah, and the 
other great gods, and many also of the 
second, as well as of the third ordei', 
were universally venerated. — [G. W.] 

® See below, note ® on ch. 48. “ Osi- 
ris,” says Diodorus, ‘^has been con- 
sidered the same as Sarapis, Bacchus, 
Pluto, or Amnion ; others have thought 
him Jupiter; many Pan;” and he 
endeavours to identify him with the 
sun, and Isis with the moon. But 
these notions were owing to similari- 
ties being traced in the attributes of 
certain gods of the Greek and Egyp- 
tian l-'antheons, and one often pos- 
sessed some that belonged to several. 
Thus the principsil character of Osiris' 
was that of Pluto, because ho was 
Judge of the dead, and ruler of Aoienti 
or Hades ; and he was supposed to be 
Bacchus, when he lived on earth, ami 
taught man to till the land. — [U. IV,] 

4’ The mounds of As/ramwu, on the 
canal leading to Ifenzaleh, mark the 
site of Mendes. The Greeks con- 
sidered Pan to be both Mendes and 
Khem; they called Ohemmis in Upper 
Ep'pt Panopolis, and gave tlie capital 
of the Mondesian nome to Pan, who 
was said by Herodotus (ch. 46) to have 
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Mendesian canton, abstain from offering goats, and sacrifice 
sheep instead. The Thebans, and such as imitate them in 
their practice, give the following account of the origin of the 
custom : — Hercules, ” they say, wished of all things to see 
Jove, but Jove did not choose to be seen of him.® At length, 
when Hercules persisted, Jove hit on a device— to flay a ram, 
and, cutting off his bead, hold the head before him, and cover 
himself with the fleece. In this guise he showed himself to 
Hercules/' Therefore the Egyptians give their statues of 
Jupiter the face of a ram:® and from them the practice has 


been figured with the head and legs of 
a goat. Unfortunately no monument 
remains at Ashmoun to give the name 
and form of the god of Mendes ; but 
it is certain that he was not Khem, 
the Pan of Thebes ” {Uaj/ 
who had the attributes of Priapus, 
and was one of the great gods, Man- 
doo again (or Muiit), whose name 
appears to be related to Mendes, had 
the head of a hawk : and no god of 
the Egyptian Pantheon is represented 
with the head and legs of a goat. 
The notion is Greek ; and Jablonski 
is quite right in saying that Mendes 
did not signify a ‘‘ goat.” There is a 
tablet in the British Museum (Ho. 
356) with a goat represented much in 
the same manner as an Apis j but the 
legend over it Contains no reference 
to Mendes. Khem, like the Greek 
Pan, was univei'sal nature ; and as 
h,G i^resided over every thing generated, 
he was the god of vegetable as well 
as animal life ; and though the god of 
gardens had with the Greeks another 
name, he was really the same deity 
under his phallic form. — [G. W,] 

This fable accords’ with the sup- 
posed meaning of the name of Amun, 
which Manetho says was ‘‘ conceal- 
ment ; ” but the reason of the god 
having the head of an animal would 
apply to so many others, that it ceases 
to do so to any one in particular. 
Hecatmus derived Amun from a word 
signifying “ come,” in allusion to his 
being invoked (Pint, de Isid. 6 . 9) ; 
and lamblichus says it implies that 


which brings to light, or is manifested. 
Amoni means envelope ” and amoine 
is come.”— [G. W.] 

® See above, notes on ch, 29. 
The God Noiim (ISTou, Noub, or Kef), 
with a ram's head, answered to Jupi- 
ter, and he was the first member of 
the Triad of the Cataracts, composed 
of Koum, Sate, and Anouke (Jupiter, 
Juno, and Vesta). Amun again was 
also considered the same as Jupiter, 
because he was the King of the Gods ; 
and it was from his worship that 
Thebes received the name of Dios- 
polis, ^‘the city of Jove,” answering 
to FTo-Amun or Amunna of the Bible 
(Jer. xlvi. 25 5 Ezek. xxx. 14, 15, 16), 

the Amun-^i (^^ abode 

of Amun”), Savw* 1 


or Amuu-ei Ka (‘^ the 
great abode of Amun ” 1 | 

or “Amun -M” only?) of 1 P 

the^ sculptures. Amun and Noum, 
having both some of the attributes of 
Jupiter, naturally became confounded 
by the Greeks ,* and the custom of one 
god occasionally receiving tlie attri- 
butes of another doubtless led them 
into error. The greatest interchange, 
however, was between Amun and 
Khem ; but as this was only at The- 
bes, and little known to the Greeks, 
the same misapprehensum did not 
take place, and Khem by the Greeks 
was only considered to be Pan. Yet 
Pan again was supposed by them to 
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passed to the Ammonians, who are a joint colony of Egyiitiaiis 
and Ethiopians, speaking a language between the two ; hence 
also, in my opinion, the latter people took their name of 
Ammonians, since the Egjiitian name for Jupiter is Aniun. 
Such, then, is the reason why the Thebans do not sacrifice 
rams, but consider them sacred animals. Upon one clay in 
the year, however, at the festival of Jupiter, they slay a single 
ram, and stripping off the fleece, cover with it the statue of 
that god, as he once covered himself, and then bring up to the 
statue of Jove an image , of Hercules. When this has been 
done, the whole assembly beat their breasts in mourning for 
the ram, and afterwards bury him in a holy se|)nlchre. 

43. The account which I received of this Hercules makes 
him one of the twelve gods.^ Of the other Hercules, with 

be Mendesj and the two names of ; | divine and it is not therefore 

Amnn and Amimre, given to the same surprising that Herodotus could learn 

god, -would probably have perplexed nothing of the Greek Hercules, wUo 

the Greeks, if they had .happened to was a hero unknown in Egypt. The 

perceive that additional title of Amun. connexion betw’-ecn strength and heat 

It is, however, only right to say that may be traced even in the Greek ap- 

the Ethiopians frequently gave the pellation of Hercules, Alcides, his 

name of Amun to the ram-headed patronymic (taken from his gi'and- 

Houm, and, being their greatest god, father Alcaeus) and the name of his 

was to them what Jupiter was to the mother Alcmasna, were derived from 

Greeks. See my note on Book iv, oh, ‘^strength;’’ and Hercules may 

181. ’--[G. W.] even he related to the Semitic 

^ Here again the same confusion JiarJi, ^*hcat,'’ or ‘‘burning” (analo- 

occurs, from the claims of two gods gous to the Teutonic Jia?) “ hre ”), 

to the character of Hercules— 'Elions, and perhaps to aor, “ light,” in He- 

the third member of the Theban brew, or to the Hor (Honis) of Egy])t. 

Triad, and Moui, who is calledW Son The Etruscans called him Herkle, or 

of the Sun.” The latter was the god Ercle. In the Hebiw, “Samson” 

of Sebennytus, where he -was known recalls the name of Sem, the Egvi)tlan 
under the name of Gem, Sem, or Gem- Hercules, Hercules being the sun, 
iiouti, whence the Coptic appellation the twelve labours of the later hero 
of that city Gemnouti. There was may have been derived from the 
another Heracleopolis, the capital of twelve signs of the zodiac. Horeules, 
a nome of the same name, w'hich is as Herodotus, Macrobius, and others 
now marked by the mounds of Ana- state, was particularly -worshipporl at 
sieh, the Hues of the Copts, a little Tyre ; “ but,” adds Macrobius, “ the 
to the south of the entrance to the Egyptians venerate him with the luost 
Fydom. Moui appears to be the sacred and august rites, and look uxmn 
splendour or force of the sun, and the period when his WTjrship wms first 
hence the god of power, a divine adopted by them as beyond the reach 
attribute— the Greek Hercules being of all memorials. He is believed to 

strength, a gift to man. The Egyp- have killed the Giants, wdicn in the 

tiau Hercules was the abstract idea of character of the valour of the gods ho 
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whom the Greeks are familiai% I could hear nothing in any 
part of Egypt. That the Gi'eeks, howeyer (those I mean who 
gave the son of Amphitryon that name), took the name ^ from 
the Egyptians, and not the Egyptians from the Greeks,^ is I 
think clearly iiroyed, among other arguments, by the fact 
that both the parents of Hercules, Amphitrj^oii as well as 
Alcmena, were of Egyptian origin.^ Again, the Egyptians 
disclaim all knowledge of the names of Neptune and the 


Dioscuri/ and do not include 


fought in defence of Heaven ; whicli 
siccordswith the title of a work called 
“ Seninuthis/'* written by Apollonides 
or Horapius (in Theophil. Antioch, ad 
Autolyc. 2. 6), describing the wm‘S of 
the Gods against the Giants, and re- 
calls the Egyptian title of the god of 
SebennytUwS. Cicero mentions one 
Hercules wiio was Nilogenitus ; ” 
but Hercules was derived by the 
Greeks from the PhcBnicians rather 
than from Egypt. See note’^ on ch. 
44, and noto‘^ ch. l7l. — [G. W.l 

- Herodotus, who derived his know- 
ledge of the Egyptian religion from 
the professional interpreters, seems to 
have regarded the ivovd “ Hercules ” 
as Egyptian. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that no Egyptian god has a 
name from •which that of Hercules 
can by any possibility have been 
formed. The wmi’d ('EpaKX^s) seems 
to be pure Greek, and has been 
I’easonably enough derived from "'Hpa, 
the goddess Juno, and kk4os “glory 
(see Scott and Liddell’s Lexicon, p. 
597). 

^ See the last note but one. The 
tendency of the Greeks to claim an 
indigenous origin for the deities they 
Ijorrowed from strangers, and to sub- 
stitute physical for abstract beings, 
readily led them to invent the story 
erf Hercules, and every dignus vindice 
modus was cut by the interposition of 
his marvellous strength. Even the 
Arabs call forth some hero to account 
for natural phenomena, or whatever 
•wonderful action they think right to 
attribute to man ; and the opening of 


tliem in tlie number of tlieir 


the Straits of Gibraltar is declared by 
Edrisi to have been the -work of Alex- 
ander the Great ; any stupendous 
building is ascribed to Antar; and 
Solomon (like llelampns in Greek 
fable) is supposed to have explained 
the language of animals and birds — a 
science said by Philostratus to have 
been learnt from the Arabs by Apol- 
lonius Tyanmus (i. 14). In order to 
account for the discrepancies in the 
time w'-hen Hercules 'was supposed to 
have lived, the Greeks made out three, 
the eldest being the Egyi:)tian and the 
son of Jove, another of Crete, and the 
youngest wus the hero, also a son of 
Jove. Some Latin -writers (as Yarro) 
increased the number to forty-three. 
The Cretan Hercules -was also related 
to the god of Egypt ; and the latter, 
as Moui, was intimately connected 
•with the funeral rites, and w’as gene- 
rally painted black in the tombs of 
Thebes.— [G. W.] 

^ The parentage of the former was 
Alcjcus, Perseus, Jupiter, and Banae, 
Acrisius, Abas, Lynceus (who married 
a daughter of Danaus), ASgyptus, the 
twdn-brother of Danaus, the son of 
Belus, Alcmem -^.vas daughter of 
Electryon, the son of Perseus. This 
accords with wbat Herodotus men- 
tions (ch. 91) of Perseus, Danaus, and 
Lynceus having been natives of 0 hem- 
mis, and connects them all -^dtli the 
sun.^ — [G. W,] 

® Herodotus is quite right in saying 
that these gods were not in the Egyp- 
tian Pantheon. See note^ on ch. 50, 
and note ® ch. 91.— [G. W.] 
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gods ; but bad they adopted tbe name of any god from tbe 
Greeks, these would have been tbe likeliest to obtain notice, 
since tbe Egyptians', as I am well convinced, practised naviga- 
tion at tbat time, and tbe Greeks also were some of tbeni 
mariners, so tbat tbey would bave been more likely to know 
the names of these gods than tbat of Hercules. But the 
Egyptian Hercules is one of their ancient gods. Seventeen 
thousand years before tbe reign of Amasis, tbe twelve gods 
were, tbey affirm, produced from tbe eight : ® and of tbe.se 
twelve, Hercules is one. 

44. In tbe wish to get tbe best information tbat I could on 


^ This is the supposed period from 
Hercules to Amasis ; and 15,000 were 
reckoned from Bacchus to Amasis 
(ch. 145)* According to Manetho, the 
Egyptians believed that the , gods 
reigned on earth before men. The 
first were Ynlcan, the Sun, Agatho- 
daemon, Chronos (Saturn), Osiris, 
Typhon (or Seth), Horns (which four 
last are found also in this order m the 
Turin Papyrus) . The royal aut^^ity 
then continued through a long suc- 
cession to Bytis (or Bites), occupying 


Years. Yeans. 

13,900 years . 13,900 


Then after the Gods reigned 
Heroes ...... 1255 

Other kings ..... 1817 

Mother CO Memphite ldngsl790 

10 Thinites 350 

Manes and demigods . . 5813 

Snm . , . 11,000 or rea,lly 11,025 


Total 24,025 

which agrees veiy nearly with the 
sum given by Eusebius, from Mane- 
tho, of 2‘1,900, from the beginning of 
the reign of Ytilcan to Menes. 

Syncellns, again, oh the authority 
of Manetho, gives the reigns of the 
gods thus 


Eej^riod years. 

Reduced from 

1. Yulcan . . . 

^37-i’ ... 

9000 

2, Hellos .... 

8oy ... 

992 

3. Agatliodaimon. . 

5C A . , , 

... 700 

4. Chronos .... 

40^ ... 

601 

5, Osiris and Isis . . 

35 

433 

6. Typhon .... 

29 

359 

7. Horns the demigod 

25 

309 


904 reduced from 12,294 


8. Mars the demigod 23 

9. Anuhis id 17 

10. Hercules id 15 

11. Apollo id 2.5 

12. Ammon id 30 

13. Titho^s id 27 

14. Zdsos id 32 

16. Jupiter id 20 

Years reduced to ... . 189 
■from about 2338. 


In this list the relative positions of 
Osiris (Bacchus) and Hercules do not 
agree with the statement of Hero, 
dotus ; and in deducting the sums of 
12,294 + 680 (to the end of Hercules’ 
reign) =12, 974 from the total rule of 
the gods, or 24,925, we have 11,951 
years; and this added to the 2799 of 
Hanetho’s lists, from Mencs to the 
end of Amasis, gives 14,750 years 
from Hercules, or 15,418 y'ears fi’urn 
Osiris to the end of Amasis. But it 
sufficiently appears from the names 
in the above list that it is not even 
certain the Egyptians calculaU'tl in 
this manner; and the Turin Papjru.s 
gives, after Horns, Thoth (who seems 
to have reigned 7226 years), and 
Thmei, and apparently Horns (tlie 
younger) ; after whom seems to come 
the fiirst King Menes ; or a summation 
of demi-gods, followed by^ the name of 
Menes. It is however possible tbat 
Herodotus was told of some list simi- 
lar to the one above. See Tn. P. K. W., 
p, 7 to 11.— [G. W.] 
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VISIT TO THE TEMPLE AT; TYBE. 

these matters, I made a voyage to Tyre in Phcenicia, hearing 
there was a temple- of Hercnles at that place, very highty 
venerated. I visited the temple, and found it richly adorned 
with a number of offerings, among which were two pillars, one 
of pure gold, the other of emerald,^ shining with great 


^ Tlie temple of Hercules at 
was yeiy ancient, and, according to 
Herodotus, as old as the city itself, or 
2300 years before his time, Le. about 
2755 B.c. Hercules presided over it 
under the title of Melkarfch, or Melek- 
Kartha, “king” (lord) of the city. 
(See note^ on ch. 32.) Diodorus also 
(i. 24) speaks of the antiquity of Her- 
cules; and his antiquit}?- is fully estab- 
lished, in spite of the doubts of Plu- 
tarch. (De Herod. MaL). The Phoe- 
nicians settled at the Isle of Thasos, 
on account of its gold mines, which 
they first discovered there (Herod, vi. 
46, 47 ; Apollodor. iii. 1), as they were 
the first to visit Britain for its tin. 
Pausanias says the Thasians being of 
Phoenician origin, coming with Agenor 
and other Phcenicians from Tyre, 
dedicated a temple to Hercules at 
Olympia. They worshipped the same 
Hercules as the Tyrians (Pausan. v. 
XXV. § 7), and Apollodorus (hi. 1) 
states that Thasos, son of Poseidon 
(ISTeptune), or, according to Phere- 
cydes, of Oilix, going in quest of 
Europa, founded the Thracian Thasns. 
Phoenix went to Phoenicia, Cilix to 
Cilicia, Cadmus and Telephus to 
Thrace. The Melcarthus mentioned 
by Plutarch (de Is. s. 15) as a king of 
Byblos, and his queen Astarte, were 
the Hercules and Astarte (Venus) of 
Syria ; the latter called also Saosis 
and Nemanoun, answering to the 
Greek name Athenais. The Temple 
of Hercules is supposed to have stood 
on the hill close to the aqueduct, 
about l-J mile east of the modern 
town, which last occupies part of in- 
sular Tyre taken by Alexander. The 
temple marks the site of the early 
city. As the Temple of Hercules at 
Tyre was the oldest of that deity in 
Syria, so that of Venus IJrania, or 
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Astarte, at Askalon, was the oldest of 
that goddess. 

In 2 Maccabees iv. 18, 20, mention 
is made of a great game every fifth 
year, kept at Tyre, with sacrifices to 
Hercules. The absurdity of connect- 
ing the name Melicertes with “honey,” 
as in the Gnostic Papyrus, is obvious. 
(See note^ on ch. 83.) The sea deity, 
Melicertes of Corinth, afterwards 
called Paljsemon, was only an adapta- 
tion of a foreign god. The Tyrian 
Hercules was originally the sun, and 
the same as Baal, “ the lord,” which, 
like Melkarth, was only a title. Her- 
cules aud Venus (Astarte) were really 
nature deified, one rejoresenting the 
generating, or vivifying, and the other 
the producing principle; hence the 
mother goddess. The sun was chosen, 
as the emblem of the first, and the 
earth of the second, or sometimes the 
moon, being looked upon as the com- 
panion of the sun. This nature system 
will explain the reason of so many 
gods having been connected with the 
sun in Egypt and elsewhere ; as 
Adonis (Adonai, our Lord ”) was the 
sun in the winter solstice. — [G. W.] 

® This pillar is mentioned by Theo- 
phrastus (Lap. 23), and Pliny (H. 

XXX vji. 5). The former expresses an 
opinion that it was false. 

[It was probably of glass, which is 
known to have been made in Egypt at 
least 8800 years ago, having been 
foimd bearing the name of a Pharaoh 
of the 18th dynasty. The monuments 
also of the 4th dynasty show the same 
glass bottles (see wood cut, fig. 7,p.l29) 
were used then as in later times, and 
glass-blowing is rej^resented in the 
paintings from the 12th to the 26th 
dynasty, and also in those of the 4th 
at the tombs near the Pyramids. 
Various hues were given to glass by 

a 
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brilliancy at night. In a conTersation which I held with the 
priests, I engnired how long their temple had been bmlt, and 
found by their answer that they, too, differed from the Greeks. 


the Egyptians, and this invention he- ticnlar vitreous earth found in that 
came in after times a great favourite country ,* and the ruins of glass f ur- 
at Rome, where it was much sought naces are still seen at the Natron 
for ornamental purposes, for bottles Lakes. Of all stones, says Pliny, the 
and other common ntensils, and even emerald was the most easily imitated 
for windows, one of which was dis- (xxvii. 12 ) ; and the colossus of Sarapis 
covered at Pompeii. (Comp. Seneca, in the Egyptian Labyrinth, 9 cubits 
Ep. 90 j de Benef. vii. 9 j and de Ti^, (between 13 and M feet) high, and 
iii. 40.) The manufactm'e appears to others mentioned by Pliny (xxxvii. 5) 
have been introduced under the Em- were doubtless of glass j like the KiBiva. 
pire. They also cut, ground, and.en- Herodotus (infra, eh. 69. Sec 

graved glass, and had even the art of At. Eg. W. vol. iii. p. 88 to 107). 
introducing gold between two surfaces There seems every probability that 
of the substance ; specimens of ail glass was first invented in Egypt ; and 
which I have, as well as of false fires lighted frequently on the sand in 
pearls from Thebes, scarcely to be dis- a country prodiicing natron, or sub- 
tinguished from real ones, if buried carbonate of soda, would be more 
the same number of years. Pliny likely to disclose the secret than the 
even speaks of glass being malleable, solitary accident of sailors using 
The glass of Egypt was long famous blocks of natron for supporting their 
(Athen. xi. p. 784 c), and continued so saucepans on the sea-shore of Syila, 
to the time of the Empire. Strabo as stated by Pliny (xxxvi. 65) . Pliny’s 
(xvi. p, 1677) mentions its many nitrum is “natron,” and the natron 
colours, and one very perfect kind district was called Nitriotis.— [G. W.] 
which could only he made withapar- 
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They said that the temple was built at the same time that the 
city was fomided, and that the foundation of the city took place 
two thousand three hundred years ago. In Tyre I remarked 
another temple where the same god was worshij)ped as the 
Thasian Hercules. So I went on to Thasos,^ where I found a 
temple of Hercules which had been built by the Phoenicians 
who colonised that island when they sailed in search of 
Europa.^ Even this was five generations earlier than the 
time when Hercules, son of Amphitryon, was born in Greece. 
These researches show plainly that there is an ancient god 
Hercules ; and my own opinion is, that those Greeks act most 


Tlaasos, which still retains its 
name, is a small island off the Thracian 
coast, opposite to the month of the 
Nestns (Karasu). It seems to have 
been a very early Phoenician settlement 
(infra, vi, 46, 47) . 

^ This signifies exploring the west- 
ern lands,” Enropa being Ereb (the 
Arabic g?iar<l)), “the west.” It is the 
same word as Erebus, or “ darkness;” 
and Euroj)a is said to be 

d{><r€(as, ^ (TKoreiVT] — Ev/JOJTrtiv, <TKOTety6y, 

(Hesych. comp. Enr. Iph. in Taur, v. 
626.) The same word occurs in He- 
brew, where signifies “ mixed,” or 
“ grey colour,” and is applied to the 
evening, and sun-setting, to the raven 
and to the Arabs ; — “ the mingled 
people (Arabs) that dwell in the 
desert.^* (Jerem. xxv. 20, 24.) The 
story of Europa was really Phoenician 
colonisation, represented as a princess, 
carried to Crete, their first and nearest 
colony, by Jupiter, under' the form of 
a bull, where she became the mother 
of Minos. Hence Europa is called by 
Homer (11. xiv. 321) a .daughter of 
Phoenix, whom some consider her 
brother ; and his voyage to Africa in 
search of Europa (“ the west ”) points 
to Phoenician colonisation there also. 
There can be no doubt that the name 
of the “ Arabs ” was also given from 
their living at the westernmost part of 
Asia ; and their own word Qharh, the 
“ West,” is another form of the origi- 
nal Semitic name Arab. The Arabs 


write the two GJiarh, Arab ; 
and their ghordhf “crow,” answers to 
the Hebrew nnp, “ raven ; ” which last 
is called by them gliordh Noo7i, “Noah’s 
crow.” The name Arab, “ western,” 
may either have been given them by a 
Semitic people who lived more to the 
East, or even by themselves. The 
Arabs called the North “ Shemdlf’ cv 
“ the left,” i.e. looking towards sun- 
rise ; and Yemen means “the right.” 
The Portuguese title, “ Prince of the 
Algarves,” is from al Gliarhi “ the 
West.” The Egyptians called Hades 
“Amenti;” and the name for the 
“ West,” JSment, shows the same rela- 
tionship as between Erebus and the 
West. Again, “ Hesperia,” the Grebk 
name for Italy, was the “West,” like 
the fabled gardens of the Hesperides ; 
and the Phoenioians, Greeks, and 
others, talked of “ the West ” as we do 
of “ the YJasV’ The name of Cadmus, 
the Phcenioian who gave letters to 
Greece, is of similar import ; and he is 
a mythical, not a real, personage. His 
name Kadm signifies the “ East,” as 
in Job i. 3, where Beni Kudm are 
“ sons of the East,” and Cadmus was 
therefore repiited to be a brother of 
Europa. Kadm, or Hudeem, also 
signifies “ old ” in Hebrew, as in 
Arabic ; and the name in this sense too 
might apply to Cadmus. In Setnitic 
languages the Eas% old, before, to pre- 
sent, to go forward, a foot, &c., are all 
related. — [G. W.] 
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wisely who build and maintain two temples of Hercules,^ in 
the one of which the Hercules worshipped is known by the 
name of Olympian, and has sacrifice offered to him as an im- 
mortal, while in the other the honours paid are such as are 
due to a hero. 

45. The Greeks tell many tales without due investigation, 
and among them the following silly fable respecting Hercules : 
— ''Hercules,” they say, "went once to Egypt, and there the 
inhabitants took him, and putting a chaplet on his head, led 
him out in solemn j)roeession, intending to offer him a sacrifice 
to Jupiter. For a while he submitted quietly ; but when they 
led him up to the altar and began the ceremonies, he put fortii 
his strength and slew them alL” Now to me it seems that 
such a story proves the Greeks to be utterly ignorant of the 
character and customs of the people. The Egyptians do not 
think it allowable even to sacrifice cattle, excepting sheep and 
the male kine and calves, provided they be pure, and also 
geese. How, then, can it be believed that they would sacrifice 
men?^ And again, how would it have been possible for 


- Later writers made three (Died. 
Sic. iv. 39), six (Cic, de Kat. Deor. iii, 
Ifj), and even a greater number of 
Herculeses. In Greece, however, 
temples seem to have been erected 
only to two. (See Paiisan. v. xiv. § 7 j ; 
IX. xxvii. § 5, &c.) 

^ Herodotus here denies, with rea- 
son, the possibility of a people with 
laws, and a chai’acter like those of the 
Egj’ptians, Laving human sacrifices. 
This very aptly refutes the idle tales 
of some ancient authors, which, to our 
surpiise, have even been repeated in 
modern times. The absimdity of 
Amosis having been the first to abo- 
lish them is glaring, since the Egyp- 
tians had ages before been sufficiently^ 
civilized to lay aside their arms, and 
to have institutions incompatible with 
the toleration of a human sacrifice. 
The figures of captives on the facades 
of the temples slain by the king, often 
hastily supposed to be human sacrh 
fices, are merely emblematic represen- 


tations of his conquests, which there- 
fore occur also on the monuments of 
the Ptolemies. It is possible that in 
their earliest days they may have had 
human sacrifices, like the Gvoeks and 
others ; and the symbolic group mean- 
ing a Victim ” (supra, n. ^ on ch. 38) 
may have been derived from that cus- 
tom. Some notion may be had of the 
antiquity of Egyptian civilisation, if 
we recollect the period when the 
Greeks first went about the city un- 
armed, and how far they had advanced 
before that took place. The AthenianB 
were the first Greeks who did this ; 
arid some wore arms even in the time 
of Thucydides. (Thiicyd. i. 5.) It is 
not long since modern Europe discon- 
tinued the custom, and the Dalmatian 
peasants are still armed. If Herodo- 
tus had submitted every story of 
Greek ciceroni to his own judgment, 
and had rejected those that were in- 
admissible, he would have avoided 
i giving many false impressions respect- 
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Hercules alone, and, as they confess, a mere mortal, to destroy 
so many thousands ? In saying thus much eoneerning these 
matters, may I incur no displeasure either of god or hero ! 

46. I mentioned above that some of the Egyptians abstain 
from sacrificing goats, either male or female. The reason is 
the following : — These Egyptians, who are the Mendesians, 
consider Pan to be one of the eight gods who existed before the 
twelve, and Pan is represented in Egypt by the painters and 
the sculptors, just as he is in Grreece, with the face and legs of 
a goat.^ They do not, however, believe this to be his shape, 
or consider him in any respect unlike the other gods ; but they 
represent him thus for a reason which I prefer not to relate. 
The Mendesians hold all goats in veneration, but the male 
more than the female, giving the goatherds of the males 
especial honour. One is venerated more highly than all the 
rest, and when he dies there is a great mourning throughout 
aU the Mendesian canton. In Egyptian, the goat and Pan 
are both called Mendes. ’ 

- 47. The pig is regarded among them as an unclean animal, 
so much so that if a man in passing accidentally touch a pig, 
he instantly hurries to the river, and plunges in with all his 
clothes on. Hence, too, the swineherds, notwithstanding that 
they are of pure Egyptian blood, are forbidden to enter into 
any of the temples, which are open to all other Egyptians ; 
and further, no one will give his daughter in marriage to a 
swineherd, or take a wife from among them, so that the swine- 
herds are forced to intermarry among themselves. They do 
not offer swine ^ in sacrifice to any of their gods, excepting 


ing tlie Egyptians (as in cliaps. 46, 
12i, 126, 131, and otiier places). On 
Iniman sacrifices in old times, see 
note on ch. 110. — [G. W.] 

^ In tlie original, with the face of 
a goat, and the legs of a he-goat,”— 
which seems to he a distinction with- 
out a difference. No Egy}3tian god is 
reall}'- represented in this way (At, Eg, 
W. i. p. 260) j but the goat, according 
to some Egyptologers, was the symbol 


and representative of Khom, the Pan 
of the Egyptians. (See Bunsen’s 
Egypt, vol. i, p. 374 , and compare 
notes on ch. 42.) 

® The pig is rarely represented in 
the sculptures of Thebes. The fiesli 
was forbidden to the priests, and to all 
initiated in the mysteries, and it 
seems only to have been allowed to 
others once a year, at the fete of the 
fuU moon, when it wns sacrificed to 
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Bacchus and the Moon, whom they honour in this way at the 
same time, sacrificing pigs to both of them at the same full 
moon, and afterwards eating of the flesh. There is a reason 
alleged by them for their detestation of swine at all other 
seasons, and their use of them at this festival, with which I 
am well acquainted, but which I do not think it proper to 
mention. The following is the mode in which they sacrifice 
the swine to the Moon : — As soon as the Yictim is slain, the tip 
of the tail, the spleen, and the caul are put together, and 
having been covered with all the fat that has been found in the 
animal’s belly, are straightway burnt. The remainder of the 
flesh is eaten on the same day that the sacrifice is offered, 
which is the day of the full moon: at any other time they 
would not so much as taste it. The poorer sort, who cannot 
afford live pigs, form pigs of dough, which they bake and offer 
in sacrifice. 


48. To Bacchus, on the eve of his feast, every Egyptian 
sacrifices a hog before the door of his house, which is then 
given back to the swineherd by whom it was furnished, and 
hy him carried away. In other respects the festival is cele- 
brated almost exactly as Bacchic festivals are in Greece,® 


tiie Moon. The Moon and Bacchus 
(supposed to Tbe Isis and Osiris) were 
the only deities to whom it was sacri- 
ficed, if we may believe Plutarch, who 
]n.'etends that this ceremony com- 
memorated the finding of the body of 
Osiris by Typhoii, when he was hunt- 
ing by the light of the moon. (De Is. 
H. 18.) The reason of the meat not 
being eaten was its nn wholesomeness, 
on winch account it was forbidden to 
the Jews and Moslems? and the pre- 
judice naturally extended from the 
animal to those who kept it, as at pre- 
sent in India and other parts of the 
East, where a Hindoo or a Moslem is, 
like an ancient Egyptian, defiled by 
the touch of a pig, and looks with 
horror on those who tend it and eat its 
fjGsh. On this point a remarkable dif- 
ference existed between the Egyptians 
and Greeks ; and most people would 


scruple to give to a swineherd the 
title divine” (as Homer doe.s), even 
though they might not feel the same 
amount of prejudice as the Egyptians. 
Pigs are not found in the Egyptian 
sculptures before the time of the 18th 
dynasty; but this is no proof that 
they were not known in Egypt before 
that time.-^[G. W.] 

® Plutarch (de Is. ss. 12 and 36), in 
speaking of the Paamylia, attributes 
to Osiris what really belongs to the 
god Khem — the generative principle ; 
and Herodotus also evidently alludes 
to Osiris on this occasion. The reason 
of this may be that the attributes of 
various gods were not very distinctly 
explained to foreigners, wJio were 
taught nothing but what was said to 
relate to Isis and Osiris, in whoso 
mysteries several myths were com- 
bined, and others added which tended 
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excepting that the Egyptians have no choral dancesJ They 
also use, instead of phalli, another invention, consisting of 


to mystifj ratlier than to explain 
them: for it is evident that the 
Greeks did not understand the nature 
of the Egyptian gods, and many of 
the events related by them in the 
history of Osiris are at variance with 
the monuments of Egypt. Bacchus 
is certainly the god of the Greeks who 
corresponds to Osiris, and his dying 
and rising again, his being pat into a 
chest and thrown into the sea, and 


the instructions he gave to mankind, 
are evidently derived from the story 
of Osiris ; and the “ histories on which 
the most solemn feasts of Bacchus, 
the Titania and Nukteiia, are founded, 
exactly correspond (as Plutarch says, 
de Is. s. 35) with what are related of 
the cutting to pieces of Osiris, of his 
rising again, and of his new life.” 

Wreaths and festoons of ivy, or 
rather of the wild convolvulus, or of 



the ^eriploca secamone, often appear 
at Egyptian f^tes. For ivy is not a 
plant of the Nile, though Plutarch 
says it was there called chenosiris, or 
plant of Osiris ” (de Is. s. 37 ; Diod. 
i. 17), and the leaves being sometimes 
represented haiiy, are in favour of 
its being the secamone (fig. 4). It 
may have been chosen from some 
quality attributed to its milky juice, 
like the soma of India, a juice ex- 
tracted from the asclepias acida, 
which plays a divine part in the 
Vedas, and is mentioned in the Zend- 
Avesta of Persia. (See Jour. Amerxc. 
Or. Soo. vol, hi. No. 2, p, 299.) 

The thyrsus is shown by Plutarch 
to be the stall (fig. 1), often bound by 
a fillet, to which the spotted skin of a 
leopard is suspended near the figure of 
Osiris ; for it is the same that the 
high priest, clad in the leopard skin 
dress, carries in the processions (Pint, 
de Is. s. 35). Another form of it is 
the head of a water-plant (similar to 
that in fig. 3), to which Athenseus 
(Deipn. v. p. 196) evidently alludes 
when he speaks of some columns hav- 


ing the form of palm-trees, and others 
of the thyrsus. 

The adoption of the pine-cone to 
head the spear of Bacchus originated 





1 2 
in the use of the resinous matter put 
into wine-skins, and afterwards into 
amphorge; but the thyrsus was also 
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images a cubit high, pulled by strings, which the women 
carry round to the villages. A . piper goes in front ; ® and the 


represented as a spear having its 
point “ concealed in ivy leaves : ” 
“ Pampineis agitat velatam frondibns 


Egyptian instrument. It was played 
by men (fig. 8j and woodcut in n, 
ch. 58, figs. 3, 5), but the double-pipe 
more frequently by women (see W'ood- 
cut No. III. fig. 3.) The latter was a 



hastam.’’ (Ovid, Met. iii. 66^ j comp. 
xl 27, &c. Diodor. iii. 64. Athen. 
Deipn. xiv. 631 A.) Thus the poets 
generally describe it, as well as the 
paintings on Greek vases : and if the 
pine-cone was preferred for statues of 
Bacchus, that was probably from its 
being better suited to sculpture. The 
resemblance of the nehris, and the Se- 
mitio name of the leopard, nimr, is 
striking, the car of Bacchus being 
drawn by leopards,* and Bochart 
points to the analogy between Ne- 
brodes, a title of Bacchus and Nimrod, 
called by Philo- Judseus « Ne- 
V pine-cone was adopted 

by the Arabs as an ornament in archi- 
tecture at an early time, and passed 
thence to Cashmire shawls and em- 
broidery.— [G. W.] 

^ The reading xopccp here is prefer- 
able^ to xo'^poiv, for the Greeks did 
sacrifice a pig at the festivals of Bac- 
chus, as their authors and sculptures 
show. The rpLrrva consisted of an ox, 
a sheep, and a pig, like the Roman 
suovetaurilia; and Eustathius on Horn. 
Od. XX. lo6, says the Ithacans sacri- 
ficed three pigs at the feast of the 
new moon. — [G. W.] 

® The instrument used was probably 
the double-pipe j but some consider it 
the flute (properly the ^rXay iavXos, or 
olltqua Uha), which was also an 
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women follow, singing hymns in honour of Bacchus, 
give a religious reason for the peculiarities of the image, 


very common instrament witli the of Modern Egypt. The flute, how- 
Greeks, and its noisy and droning ever, was a common instrument in 
tones are still kept up in the Ztirmra Egypt on sacred occasions (see wood- 
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49. MelampuSj® the son of Amytheon, cannot (I think) have 
been ignorant of this ceremony — ^nay, he must, I should 
conceive, have been well acquainted with it. He it was who 
introduced into Greece the name of Bacchus, the ceremonial 
of his worship, and the procession of the phallus^ He did not, 
however, so completely apprehend the whole doctrine as to be 
able to communicate it entirely ; but various sages since his 
time have carried out his teaching to greater perfection. 
Still it is certain that Melampus introduced the phallus, and 
that the Greeks learnt from him the ceremonies which they 
now practise. I therefore maintain that Melampus, who was 
a wise man, and had acquired the art of divination, having 
become acquainted with the worship of Bacchus through 
knowledge derived from Egypt, introduced it into Greece, with 
a few slight changes, at the same time that he brought in 
various other practices. For I can by no means allow that it 
is by mere coincidence that the Bacchic ceremonies in Greece 
are so nearly the same as the Egyptian — ^they would then 


cut in cli. 58), and one or more 
musical instruments were present at 
every Egyptian procession. The clap- 
ping of hands and the a'otala, the 
tambourine, and the harp, were also 
commonly introduced on festive occa- 
sions, as well as the Toice, which 
sometimes accompanied two harps, a 
single pipe, and a flute j and when, 
soldiers attended, they had the trum- 
pet and drum (woodcut No. II. figs, 
1, 2). A greater variety of instru- 
ments was admitted at pri vate parties ; 
the harp of four, sis:, seven, to twenty- 
two strings ; the guitar of three ; the 
lyre of five, seven, ten, and eighteen 
strings ; the double -pipe, the flute, the 
square and the round tambourine, the 
crotala or wooden clappers, were very 
common there; but cymbals appear 
to have been mostly used by the min- 
strels of certain deities. The lyres 
were of very varied sharp tone, and 
they may be supposed to auvswer to 
the nabl, sambuc, and ten ’’-stringed 
ashur of the Jews. The varieties of 
lyres in Nos. IV., V., and YI. may 


serve to illustrate some of the nume- 
rous instruments mentioned by Julius 
Pollux (iv, 9), Athenseus (iv. 25), and 
other ancient writers. The sistrum 
was peculiarly a sacred instrument, 
and it was to the queen and princesses 
that its use was entrusted, or to other 
ladies of rank who held the important 
office of accompanying the king or the 
high priest, while making libations to 
the gods. See above, note ^ on ch. 
35, and At. Eg. W. voi. ii. p, 222 to 
327 on the music and insti’uments of 
the Egyptians. — [G. W.] 

® Either Melampus, as some main- 
tain, really existed, and travelling 
into Egypt brought back certain cere- 
monies into Greece; or he was an ima- 
ginary personage, and the fable was 
intended to show that the Greeks bor- 
rowed some of their religious cere- 
monies from Egypt. The name 
‘‘blackfoot” would then have been 
invented to show their origin. The 
name of Egypt, Cherniy signified 
“black.”~[G. W.] 
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have been more Greek in their character, and less recent in 
their origin. Much less can I admit that the Egyptians 
borrowed these customs, or any other, from the Greeks. My 
belief is that Melampus got his knowledge of them from 
Cadmus the Tyrian, and the followers whom he brought from 
Phoenicia into the country which is now called Bceotia.^ 

50. Almost aU the names of the gods came into Greece 
from Egypt.^ My inquiries prove that they were all derived 



^ The settlement of a body of 
Phoenicians in the country called after- 
wards Bceotiai is regarded by Herodo- 
tus as an undoubted fact. (See, be- 
sides the present passage, y. 57-8, 
where the Gephyrmans are x-eferred to 
this migration.) He does not, how- 
ever, seem to have had a very distinct 
notion as to the course by which the 
strangers reached Greece (compare ii. 
44, with iv. 147). Some modeims, as 
0. 0. Hiiller (Orchom. oh. iv. pp. 113- 
122), Welcker (Ueber eine Kretische 
Colonie in Theben), and Wachsmuth 
(Antiq. i. 1, § 11), entirely discredit 
the whole story of a Phoenician settle- 
ment, w^hioh they regard as the inven- 
tion of a late era. Others, as Mr. 
Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 357), 
profess their inability to determine 
the question. But the weight of 
modem authority is in favour of the 
truth of the tradition. (See Hiebuhr’s 
Lectures on Ancient History, vol. i. p. 
80 j Thirlwall’s Hist, of Greece, vol. i. 
ch. 3, pp. 68-9 ; Kenrick’s Phoenicia, 
pp. 98-100; Biihr, note on Herod, v. 
57, &c.) The pi’incipal ai'guments on 
this side are the following : — 1. The 
unanimous tradition. 2. The fact that 
there w^as a mce called Cadmeians at 
Thebes from very early times, claim- 
ing a Phoenician descent, combined 
with the farther fact that Cadmeian” 
would bear in the Phoenician tongue a 
meaning unintelligible to mere Greeks, 
but which in the early legend it was 
certainly intended to have, — Cadmus 
coming in search of Eui’ope being 
clearly Kedem^ “ the East,’^ seek- 
ing to discover Ereb, “ the West.*' 


3. The fact that the early woi’ship at 
Thebes wns that of Phoenician deities, 
as the Cabiri (see note** on ch. 51), 
andMintnwa Onca (Cf. Pansan. ix. xii. 
§ 2, and xxv. § 6 ; HilsclLyl. S. c. Th. 
153 and 496; Euphorioii ap. Stepii. 
Byz. ad voc. ^Oymtai; Hesych. ad 
voc.*' 077 a, &c.). And, 4. The occur- 
rence of a number of Semitic w^oi'ds in 
the provincial dialect of Boeotia, as 
for Zeus or the Supremo God 
(compare Heb. “ God ”) ; jSawa, 

woman ’* or “ girl ” (Heb. riB “ wo- 
man*’ or "daughter”); axdvT} (com- 
pare the of the Talmud), a measui’e 
of capacity which the Persians and 
Boeotians seem both to have adopted 
from the Phoenicians (of. Aristoph. 
Acharn. 108, Hesych. ad voc. axdvy) 
and ax^uay, Pollux, x. 164), erlSa “a 
pomegranate” (comp. Arabic sidm)^ 
&c. The name Thebes itself is also 
tolerably near to Thebez (Jndg. ix. 
50), a Canaanite tovm, ivhich the LXX. 
call ©9 ?j8?;s, though this resemblance 
may be accidental. Bochart, however, 
identifies the two names, and regard.^ 
Thebes as so called from its " m"od,” 
since it -was situated in a marsh. 
(See Ms Geograph. Sac. Part. IT. 
book i. ch. 16.) The cutnulative force 
of these arguments must be allowed to 
be very great. 

® See below, note ® on ch. 51. There 
is no doubt that the Greeks borrow^ed 
sometimes the names, sometimes tho 
attributes, of their deities from Egypt ; 
but when Herodotus says the names of 
the Greek gods were alwaj's known in 
is evident that he does m4, 
mean they were the same as the Gret'k, 
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from a foreign source ; and my opinion is that Egypt furnished 
the greater number. For with the exception of Neptune and 
the Dioscuri,^ whom I mentioned above, and Juno, Vesta, 
Themis, the Graces, and the Nereids, the other gods have been 
known from time immemorial in Egypt. This I assert on the 
authority of the Egyptians themselves. The gods, with whose 
names they profess themselves unacquainted, the Greeks re- 
ceived, I believe, from the Pelasgi, except Neptune. Of him 
they got their knowledge from the Libyans,^ by whom he has 
been always honoured, and who were anciently the only people 
that had a god of the name. The Egyptians differ from the 
Greeks also in paying no divine honours to heroes/" 


since he gives in other places (chaps. 
42, 59, 138, 144, 156) the .Egyptian 
name to which those very gods agree, 
whom he mentions in Egypt. Nep- 
tune, the Dioscnri, the Graces, and 
Nereids, were certainly not Egyptian 
deities ; but Juno was Sate, Vesta 
Anouke, and Themis was not only an 
Egyptian goddess, but her name was 
taken from Thmei, the Egyptian god- 
dess of Justice ’’ or Tnith ; ” from 
which the Hebrew derived the word 
Thummim, translated in the Septua- 
gint by aK-fideia. The name Nereids 
was evidently borrowed from the idea 
of water ; ” and though the word is 
only traced in pTjphs, “moist/^ in 
Nereus, the Nereids, yaphs, ‘'liquid/* 
and some other words in ancient 
Greek, it has been retained to the 
present day, through some old pro- 
vincialism, and vepSy or u€pphf still 
signifies water** in the Romaic of 
modern Greece. Comp, the Indian 
name for “ water,” and the divine 
spirit, Na7'ayan{(i), i.e. “floating on 
the waters ” at the beginning of time 
in Hindoo mythology; also the Wer- 
h Hilda, &g., and nahr, “river/* in 
aVrabic. One of the Greek Tulcans 
mentioned by Cicero (de Nat. Deor. 
iii. 22) “was the Egyptian Phthas;” 
one sun was the god of Heliopolis 
(ibid. 21), and other deities were from 
tlie same Pantheon. — [G.W,] 


® Comp, the two deities Agvin, hav- 
ing no particular names, but called 
simply Agvinau, “ the two horsemen,** 
found in the Vedas of India and in 
the Zend-Avesta. (Jour. Americ. Or. 
Soc. vol. iii. No. 2, p. 322.) — [G. W.1 

4 Cf. iv. 188. 

® Herodotus is quite correct in say- 
ing the Egyptians paid no divine hon- 
ours to heroes, and their creed would 
not accord with all the second and 
third lines of the Golden Verses of 
Pythagoras : 

^AOuvutovs pev irpwTa 0eow voptp Ay SiuKCwrat 
Tipa* Kai cre/Sov opKou’ i'jrecT’ ''Hpwac ajavov^t 
Totk re KaraxOovlovs SaipovaSt ‘4vvoaa 

No Eg-yptian god was supposed to 
have lived on earth as a mere man 
afterwards deifled (infra, n.-*^, ch. 143) ; 
and the tradition of Osiris having 
lived on earth implied that he was a 
manifestation or Avatar of the Deity 
— not a real being, but the abstract 
idea of goodness (like the Indian 
Booddha). The religion of tho Egyp- 
tians was the worship of the Deity in 
all his attributes, and in those things 
which were thought to partake of his 
essence ; but they did not transfer a 
mortal man to his place, though they 
allowed a king to pay divine honours 
to a deceased pi’edecessor, or even to 
himself, his human doing homage to 
his divine nature. The divine being 
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51 . Besides those -which have been here mentioned, there 
are many other practices whereof I shall speak hereafter, 
which the Greeks have borrowed from Egypt.® The peculiarity , 


was like the Divns Imperator of the 
Bomans, and a respect was felt for 
Mm when good, which made them 
sacrifice all their dearest interests for 
his service : he was far above all mor- 
tals, as the head of the religion and 
the state ; and his funeral was cele- 
brated with unusual ceremonies (Bio- 
dor. i. 71, 72.) But this was not 
divine worship. They did however 
commit the error of assigning to em- 
blems a degree of veneration, as re- 
presentatives of deities, which led to 
gross snperstition, as types and relics 
have often done ; and though the Mos- 
lems forbid all "partnership” with 
the Deity in adoration, even they can- 
not always prevent a bigoted venera- 
tion for a saint, or for the supposed 
footstep of "the Prophet.” — [G. W.] 

® We cannot too much admire the 
candour of Herodotus in admitting 
that the Greeks borrowed from the 
Egyptians, and others who preceded 
them; for, as Bacon justly observes, 
" the writings that relate these fables 
being not delivered as inventions of 
the writers bnt as things before be- 
lieved and received, appear like a soft 
whisper from the riaditions of more 
ancient nations, conveyed through the 
flutes of the Grecians,” 

Diodorus (i. 96) makes the same re- 
mark, and affirms that " Orpheus in- 
troduced from Egypt the greatest 
part of his mythical ceremonies, the 
orgies that celebrate the wanderings 
of Geres, and the whole fable of the 
shades below. The rites of Osiris 
and Bacchus w'ere the same ; the 
punishment of the wicked, the Elysian 
Fields, and all the common fictions, 
were copied from the Egyptian fune- 
rals;” and he says the same of the 
Acherusiau lake, Charon, Styx, and 
"many other things mentioned in 
fable.” Herodotus expressly gives it 
as his opinion that nearly all the 
names of the gods were derived from 
Egypt, and shows that their cere- 


monies (chaps. 81, 82) and science 
come from the same sonrce. This is 
also stated by many ancient writers. 
Lucian (de Dei Syr.) says " the Egyp- 
tians are reputed the first men who 
had a notion of the gods and a know'- 

ledge of sacred affairs and 

sacred names.” The same is men- 
tioned by the oracle of Apollo ci noted 
by Eusebius. Oomp. lambliclius (de 
Myst. s. 7, ch. v.), and others. Ari- 
stotle (de Ocelo, ii. 12) shows the obli- 
gationsof the Greeks to the Egyptians 
and .Babylonians for informatiou re- 
specting all the heavenly bodies ; and 
these two people are mentioned by 
Cicero (de Div. i, 42), Pliny (vii. 56), 
and others as the great and earliest 
astronomers. Herodotus (supra>, ch. 
4) ascribes to the Egyptians the in- 
vention of the year, as well as geo- 
3netry ; and Maorobius says that 
Caesar was indebted to Egypt for his 
correction of the calendar; "Earn 

flulins Csesar siderum motus 

... . ab HSgyptiis disciplinis hausit.” 
(Saturn, i. 18.) Strabo (xvi. ]>. 1076; 
xvii. p. 1118) ascribes astronomy and 
arithmetic to the Sidonians, and the 
origin of them to night sailing and 
reckonings at sea, as geology to the 
Egyptians, from which two people 
they went to Greece : and Pliny (v. 
12) says the Phoenicians invented 
letters, astronomy, and naval and war- 
like arts. Oomp. Pomp. Mela, i. 12.) 
Diodorus (i. 98) states that " Pytlia- 
goras learnt holy lore, geometry, the 
science of numbers, and the trans- 
migration of souls into animals from 
Egypt .... and QBnopides derived 
the obliquity of the sun’s path from 
the priests and astronomers there.” 
(Comp. Pint. PL Ph. iii. 13. See note 
on ch. 109, in App. ch. vii.) Diodorus 
(i. 81, and 28) even thinks " the Ghal- 
dseans obtained their knowledge oi 
astrology (astronomy) from the priests 
of Egypt;” but, on the other hand, 
Josephus states that "it went from 
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however, which they observe in their statues of Mercury they 
did not derive from the Egyptians, but from the Pelasgi ; from 
them the Athenians first adopted it, and afterwards it passed 
from the Athenians to the other Greeks. For just at the time 
when the Athenians were entering into the Hellenic body,’ the 
Pelasgi came to live with them in their country,® whence it 
was that the latter came first to be regarded as Greeks. 
Whoever has been initiated into the mysteries of the Cabiri ® 


the , Ohaldseaxig to Egypt, whence it 
proceeded to Greece,” (See oh. 
123, and App. ch. vii.) — [G, W.] 

7 Tide snpra, i. 57, and 58, note 

® The Pelasgi here intended are the 
Tyrrhenian Pelasgi, who are men- 
tioned again, iv. 145, and vi. 138. 
(See Thucyd. iv. 109 ; and op. Ap. to 
B. vi.) 

9 Nothing is known for certain re- 
specting the Cabiri. Most authorities 
agree that they varied in number, 
and that their worship, which was 
very ancient in Samothrace and in 
Phrygia, was carried to Greece from 
the former by the Pelasgi. Some 
believe them to have been Ceres, Pro- 
serpine, and Pluto : and others add a 
fourth, supposed to be Hermes ; while 
others suppose them to have been 
Jupiter, Pallas, and Hermes. They 
were also worshipped at an early time 
in Lemnos and Imbros. Some think 
they were an inferior order of gods, 
bnt wei’e probably in the same man- 
ner as the third order of gods in 
Egypt, who in one capacity ranked 
even above the great gods. The name 
Cabiri was doubtless derived from the 
Semitic word ^r.abir, “great,” a title 
applied to Astarfce (Venus), who was 
also worshipped in Samothrace, to- 
gether w'ith Pothos and Phaeton, in 
the most holy ceremonies, as Pliny 
says (xxxvi. 5). The eight great gods 
of the Phoenicians, the offspring of 
one great father, Sydik, the “just,”; 
were called Cabiri, of whom. Bsmoun 
was the youngest, or the eighth (as 
his name implies), the shmouTi/^eight/^ 
of Coptic, and the theman^* or 

“ saman ” , ,LoS’ of Arabic, and mbW 

■ yjj'. ■ ' ■ T_ , J ' 


of Hebrew. This Bsmoun was also 
called Asclepius. Damascius says, 
'^Ori d iv Byjpvrep ^ricriv ^AcrKkTjTrihs ohfc 
Her IV *'B\Xr}V ovBe Alyvirrios akXd rts 
iTTix^pios 4 ?oTvl^. ^adl6K{p yhp iyivovro 
TraWes ots AtoeKOi^povs ipjj.7]V€6ovet Kal 
Ka^elpovs. Ovros ndWieros tbv 64av 
Kal veavias iSeTv a^idyaeros, ipcajaevos 
yeyovev, (prieiv 6 fivdos, *Aerpov6r}$ 
deov ^oivieerjs, pLTjrphs deSfV. re 

KvvTiy^r^tv iv raiade rais vdirais i'jreid^ 
idedearo r^v Behv avrbv iKKvvrjy^roueav 
Kal <pivyovra imbidKoveav Koi ijdr} Kara- 
kr)'^o}iiv7}Vf airorijuLvei rreXeK^i r^v avrhs 
a6rov TraLboeitdpov <pvetv, 'H Se r^ 'rrddeL 
ireptaXy^eaea Kal TLaicova KaXieaea rhv 
VGavlffKOV rrj re (<aoy6v(p Bepfxy hva^wirv- 
p'^ieaea Behv iiroiTjeev, "^Eefiovvov vrrh 
^oiVLKQov avofJLacfievov iiin rf} Oeppup r^s 
Ol Se rhv "'Eept.ovvov HyZoov a^iov- 
eiv epfLrjveveiv, (in HySoos' ^v r<^ ’ZadoKqi 
TTous. Damascii Viri Isidori (a Photic 
Excerpt.), 302. This mention of Es- 
moun with Palestine reminds us of 
the account in the Bible that the 
Philistines came of an Egyptian stock. 
Ashmonn would thus be made a son 
of Mizraim (comp. Sanchoniatho), as 
in Arab tradition. Herodotus men- 
tions the Egyptian Cabiri at Memphis 
(iii. 37), whose temple no one was 
pei'mitted to enter except the priest 
alone : they were said to be sons of 
Vulcan or Pthah (as the Egyptian 
Asclepius called ISmeph, or Aimothph, 
also was), and, like that god in one of 
his characters, were repi'esented as 
pigmy figiu’es. It is not impossible 
that the Cabiri in Egypt were figured 
as the god Pthah-Sokar-Osiris, who 
was a deity of Hades ; and the three 
names he had agree with the supposed 
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will imderstand wliat I mean. The Samothracians received 
these mysteries from the Pelasgi, who, before they went to live 
in Attica, were dwellers in Samothraee, and imparted their 
religious ceremonies to the inhabitants. The Athenians, then, 
who were the first of all the Greeks to make their statues of 
Mercury in this way, learnt the practice from the Pelasgians ; 
and by this people a religious account of the matter is given, 
which is explained in the Samothracian mysteries. 

52. In early times the Pelasgi, as I know by information 
which I got at Dodona, offered sacrifices of all kinds, and 
j)rayed to the gods, but had no distinct names or appellations 
for them, since they had never heard of any. They called 
them gods (dm\, disposers), because they had disposed and 
arranged all things in such a beautiful order After a long 


immber o£ tlie Cabiri of Samotlirace, 
The number 8 might also be thought 
to accord with that of the eight great 
gods of Egypt. (See my note on 
B. hi. eh. 37.) Oshmounayin^ the 
Coptic and modern name of Her mo - 
polis in Egypt, signifying the “two 
eights,” was connected with the title 
of Thoth or Hermes, “lord of the 
eight regions.” — [G. W.] 

^The same derivation is given by 
Eustathius (ad Horn. II. p. 1148- 
51), and by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom, i. 29, p. 427) ; but the more 
general belief of the Greeks drived the 
w^ord 0€bsfrom “ currere,” because 
the gods first worshipped were the sun, 
moon, and stars. (See Plat, Cratyl. 
p. 397, C. D. Etym. Magn. ad voc. 
dehs, Clemens. Alex. Cohort, ad Gent, 
p. 22, Strom, iv. 23, p. 633.) Both 
these derivations are purely fancifal, 
having reference to the Greek lan- 
guage only, whereas 6ehs is a form of 
a very ancient word common to a 
number of the Indo-European tongues, 
and not to he explained from any one 
of them singly. The earliest form of 
the word would seem to be the Doric 
and JSolic afterwards written 

Zevs. This by omission of the cr, be- 
came Sans. Dyaus and deva, Gk. 

AtoSi and 5?os, Lat. Deus and divus, 


Lithuanian dieivas^ &c. Gebs is a mere 
softened form of A€t5s or deMS, analo- 
gous to 4'evSos, ^{)6oSii 6da>, Sauser. 
dh^ ; Bdpcrco, dare; $4poi>^ dry', B^pc, 
door ; &c. With the words Zebs- and 
0eby WO may connect the old German 
God Zio, or Tins, whose name under the 
latter of the two forms appears in our 
word Tuesday, Sanscrit scholars trace 
these many modifications of a single 
word to an old root div, which they 
tell us means “ to shine,” and Dyaus, 
the first substantive formed from, this 
verb, meant “ light,” or “ the shining 
sun,” one of the earliest objects of 
worship in most countries. Deva is a 
later formation from div, and has o 
more abstract sense than dyaus, being* 
“ bright, brilliant, divine,” and then ct* 
passing on to the mere idea of God. 
©ebs in Greek, and Detts in Latin, are 
the exact equivalents of this term. 
(See Professor Max Miiller’s article on 
Comparative Philology in the Edin- 
burgh Eeview, Ko, i92, Art. 1, pp. 

334:8.) 

The statement of Herodotus that 
the Pelasgi “ called the Gods Beol, 
because they had disposed and ar- 
ranged all things in such a beautiful 
order,” shows that he considered them 
to have spoken a language nearly 
akin to the Greek, 
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lapse of tiino tlie names of the gods came to Greece from 
Egypt, and the Pelasgi learnt them ; only as yet they kiieve 
nothing of Bacchus, of whom they first heard at a mueli loiter 
date. Not long after the arrival of the names tliej" sciit t>) 
consult the oracle at Dodona about them. This is the most 
ancient oracle in Greece, and at that time there was no other. 
To their question, Whether ^^t^^ should adopt the names 
that had been iiii|)orted from the foreigners ? ” the oracle 
replied by recommending their use. Thenceforth in their 
sacrifices the Pelasgi made use of the names of tlie gods, and 
from them the names passed afterwards to the Greeks. 

53. Whence the gods severally sj)rang, whe flier or no they 
had ail existed from eternity, what forms they liore — these 
are questions of which the Greeks knew notliiiig until the 
other day, so to speak. For Homer and Hesiod v/ere the fir:>t 
to compose Theogonies, and give the gods their epitliets, t') 
allot them their several offices and occui^ations, and describe 
their forms ; and they lived but four hundred years lieforc my 
time,^ as I believe. As for the poets who are thought hj some 
to be earlier than these, ^ they are, in my judgment, decidedly 


- The chace of Homer has been va- | 
rionsly stated. It is plain from the ■ 
expressions which Herodotus here , 
rises that in 3ns time the general 
belief assigned to Homer an earlier 
date than that which he considered 
tlie true one. His date would jdace j 
the poet about li.c. 8S0-830, which j 
is %anw nearly the mean between the 
earliest and the latest epochs that are 
n.''sigued to him. The earliest date 
that can be exaclly determined, is 
that of the author of the life of Homer 
nsLially pnblislicd with the rvorks of 
Herodotus, who places the birth of 
the poet G22 years before the invasion 
of Xerxes,, or n.c. 1102. The latest 
is tliab of Theopompus and Enphorion, 
whicli makes him contemporary with 
G-yges — -thei’eroro n.c. 721-086, (For 

further particulars, see Clinton’s ]B\H. 
vol. i. pp. 145-7 ; and Ap. p. 359.) Pro- 
bability is on the whole in favour of a I 

VOL. 11, 


date considerably earlier tlian that 
assigned by our author. 

The time of Hesiod is even more 
doubtful, if possible, tlian that of his 
brother-poet. He was made before 
Homer, after him, and contemporary 
witli him. Internal evidence and the 
'weight of authority are in favour of 
the view which assigns him a com- 
paratively late date. (8eo Clinton, i. 
p. 359, i/, «.) lie is probably to be 
placed at least 200 or 300 years after 
Homer. 

^ The ‘‘ poets thought by some to 
be earlier than Homer and Hesiod”’ 
are probably the mystic writers, Olen, 
Linus, Orpheus, Mukoluis, Pamphos, 
Olympus, &c., wdu> were generally 
accounted by the Greeks anterior to 
Homer (Clinton, i. ])p. 311.1), but 
who seem really to have iKloiigod to a 
later age. (See Grote, vol. ii, p. IGl.) 


H 
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later writers. In these matters I have the antlionty of the 
priestesses of Dodona for the former portion of my state- 
ments ; what I have said of Homer and Hesiod is own 
opinion. 

54. The following tale is commonly told in Egypt concerning 
the oracle of Dodona in Greece, and that of Ammon in Li])ya. 
My informants on the point were the priests of Jupiter at 
Thebes. They said ''that two of the sacred wnmen were once 
carried off from Thebes by the Phoenicians/ and that the stor}' 
went that one of them was sold into Libya, and the other into 
Greece, and these women were the first founders of the oracles 
in the two eomitries.” On my inquiring liow’- they came to 
know so exactly what became of the WT)men, they answ'ered, 
"that diligent search had been made after them at the time, 
but that it had not been found possible to discover where they 
were; afterwards, however, they received the information 
which they had given mej’ 

55, This was what I heard from the priests at Thehes ; at 
Dodona, however, the women who deliver the oracles relate 
the matter as follows ; — " Two black doves flew away Ironi 
Egj^ptian Thebes, and while one directed its flight to Libya, 
the other came to them/ She alighted on an oak, and sitting 
there began to speak with a human voice, and told them that 
on the spot where she was, there should thenceforth be an 
oracde of Jove. They understood the amiounceineiit to be 
from heaven, so they set to work at once and erected the 
shrine. The dove which flew to Libya bade the Libyans to. 
establish there the oracle of Ammon.” This likewise is an 


Sec the next note. This caiTying 
oil priestesses from Thebes is of 
course a fable. It may refer to the 
sending out and establishing an oracle 
in tlio newly-discorered West (Enrope) 
through the Plioenicians, the mer- 
chants and Gxplorez’s of those days, 
who wore in alliance with Egypt, sup- 
plied it rv'ith many of the productions 
it required frozn t.thei* countries, .and 
enabled it to export its manufactures 


in their ships. — [G. W.] 

® The two doves appear to connect 
this tradition with the Phtenician. 
Astarte, who appears to be the Baal- 
tis or Dione of Bjbius. If the rites 
of Boddna -were from Egypt, they 
were not necessarily iutrodiieed by 
any individual IToin that country. 
The idea of women giving out (jack's 
is Greek, not Egyptian.— [G. W.] 
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oracle of Jupiter- The persons from whom I received these 
particmlars were three priestesses of the Dodonajans,® tlie 
eldest Promeneia, the next Timarete, and the youngest 
Mcandi’a; and what they said was confirmed by the other 
Dodonseans who dwell around the temple J 
56. My own opinion of these matters is as follows : — I think 
that, if it be true that the Phoenicians carried off the holy 
women, and sold them for slaves,^ the one into Libya and the 
other into Greece, or Pelasgia (as it was then called), this last 
must have been sold to the Thesprotians. Afterwards, while 
undergoing servitude in those parts, she built under a real oak 
a temple to Jupiter, her thoughts in her new abode reverting 
—as it was likely they would do, if she had been an attendant 
in a temple of Jupiter at Thebes — to that particular god. 
Then, having acquired a knowledge of the Greek tongue, she 
set up an oracle. She also mentioned that her sister had been 
sold for a slave into Libya by the same persons as herself. 


"Were it not for tlie traditions of 
tiie priestesses that Dodona was in- 
debted to Egypt for its oracle, we 
should at once discredit what appears 
so veiy improbable j but the Greeks 
would scarcely have attributed its 
origin to a foreigner, unless there had 
been some foundation for the story ; 
and Herodotus maintains that there 
was a resemblance between the 
oracles of Thebes and Dodona. It is 
not necessary that the stamp of a 
foreign charactor should have been 
strongly impressed at Dod 6 na; and 
the influence of the oracle would have 
been equally great without the em- 
ployment of a written language, or 
any reference to particular religious 
doctrines -with which those who con- 
sulted tlie oracles of Amun, Delphi, 
and other places did not occupj^ them- 
selves.— [G. W.] 

7 The temple of Dodona was de- 
stroyed B.c. 219 by Dorimachus when, 
being chosen general of the -^tolians, 
he ravaged Epirus. (Polyb. iv. 67.) 
Ko remains 01 it now exist. It stood 
at the base of Mount Tomarus, or 


Tmarus (Strabo, vii. p. 476 ; Plin, ii. 
103), on the borders of Thesprotia, 
and was said to have been founded by 
Deucahon. The name Tim arete is 
here given by Herodotus to one of the 
priestesses. Strabo says the oracles 
were given out by a class of priests, 
called Selli (the Helli, according to 
Pindar), who were remarkable for 
their austere mode of life, and thought 
to honour the Deity by a bigoted 
affectation of discomfort, and by 
abjuring cleanliness ; whence Homer 
says, 11. xvi. 233 — 

Zev tivat AcoStavate, UcXaa-'ytKf-, rrjXo^i ua/fdv 
AtaStfivriv fX€di-(0P ih/arxct/Xfpov‘ ufxijii XtAAoi 
Xoi vaiover* V’rrotpt.rni uv/jrTOffoSfi', %a/i,aicyva. 

— in which impure piety they were 
very unlike the cleanly priests of 
Egypt. The sacred oaks of Dodona 
call to mind those of the Druids. 
The (priyhs is not the beech, but an 
oak, so called from its acorn, which 
was eaten. — [G. W.] 

® Cornp. Joel iii. 6 , -where tlie 
Tyrians are said to have sold Jewish 
children “to the Grecians,” (Beni- 
lonim.)— [G. W.] 
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57. Tlie Dodoii^ans called the women doves because they 
were foreigners, and seemed to them to make a noise like 
birds. After a while the dove spoke with a human voice, 
because the woman, whose foreign talk had previously sounded 
to them like the chattering of a bird, acquired the power of 
speaking what they could understand. For how can it be 
conceived possible that a dove should really speak wdth the 
voice of a man ? Lastly, by calling the dove black the 
Dodonseans indicated that the woman was an Egyptian. And 
certaiiilj^ the character of the oracles at Thebes and Dodoiia 
is very similar. Besides this form of divination, the Greeks 
learnt also divination by mean of victims from the Egyptians. 

58. The Egyptians were also the first to introduce solemn 
assemblies,^ processions, and litanies^ to the gods ; of all 

Solemn assemblies” were nu- Their celebration was apparcnily 
morons in Egypt, and were of various yearly, regulated by the Sotbic, or 
kinds. The grand assemblies, or great by the vague year; and others at the 
panegyries, were held in the largo new moons, when they were coii» 

, halls of the principal temples, and tinned for several F.iiccegsive days, 

I the king presided at them in person. and again at the full moon. There 
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were inferior panegyries in liononr of was the procession of shrines of the 

different deities every day during gods, which is mentioned in tlic 

certain months. Some great pane- Rosetta Stone, and is often repre- 

gyries seem to have been held after seated in the sculptures. These 

very long periods. Many other cere- shrines were of two kinds: one was 

monies also took place, at which the an ark, or sacred boat, which may bo 

king presided ; the greatest of which called the great shrine, the other a 







I 



which the Greeks were tanght the use by them. It seems to 
me a sufficient proof of this, that in Egyj>t these i3ractiees 










sorfc of canopy. They were attended for the purpose. The same mode of 

by the chief priest, or prophet, clad carrying the ark was adopted by the 

in the leopard skin ; they were borne Jews (Joshua iii. 12 ; 1 Chron. xv. 2, 

on the shoulders of several priests, by and 15; 2 Saoi. xv. 24; 1 Esdr. i, 4) ; 

means of staves sometimes passing and the gods of Babylon, as well as 

through metal rings at the side, and of Egypt, were borne and ‘^set in 

being taken into the temple, were their place ” in a similar manner, 

placed on a table or stand prepared (Is. xlvi. 7 ; Baruch vi. 4, and 26.) 
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Apuleius (Met, xi. 250) describes the others contained the sacred beetle of 

sacred boat and the high priest hold- the sun, oversliadowed by the wings 

ing in his hand a lighted torch, an of two figures of the goddess Thmci, 

egg, and sulphur, after which the or Truth/" which call to mind the 

(sacred) scribe read from a papyrus cherubim (kcrubiin) of the Jews. The 

certain prayers, in presence of the shrines of some deities differed from, 

assembled pastophori, or members of those of others, thong'h most of them 

the Sacred College ; which agrees had a ram’s head at the prow and 

well with the ceremony described on stern of the boat ; and that of Bthah- 

the monuments, Sokar-Osiris was marked by its singu- 

Some of the sacred boats or arks lar form, the centre havixig the head 
contained the emblems of life and of the hawk, his emblem, rising from 

stability, which, when the veil was it in a shroud, and the prow termina- 

drawn aside, were partially seen ; and ting in that of an oi’yx. It was 
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have been established from remote antiquity, while in Greece 
they are only recently known. 

59. The Egyptians do not hold a single solemn assembly, 
but several in the course of the year. Of these the cliiel 
which is better attended than any other, is held at the city of 

carried in the same manner bj several divine matters than any other people, 

priests. The god Horns, the origin of And these, as Herodotus observes, lia<i 

the Greek Oharo-n, is the steersman been already established long before^ 

par excellence of the sacred boats, as any similar custom existed in Greece. 

Vishnu is of the Indian ark. (See — [G. W.] 

iny rmte on Pthah-Sokar-Osiris, in B. ^ The mode of approaching the 
ill. ch. 37, and on the ark of Isis, see deity, and the ceremonies performed 
note ® on. ch. 61.) in the solemn processions varied in 

The Niloa, or Festival of the Inun- Egypt, as in Greece (Prod. Clircsto- 

dation; the harvest; the fetes in math. p. 381, Gd.), whci*o porsoi^s 

honour of the gods ; the royal birth- sometimes sang Innnns to the sound 

days ; and other annual as well as of the lyre, sometimes to the llnie, 

monthly festivals, were celebrated and with dances. These last wore 

with great splendour ; and the proces- the 7rpo.T(55ta, which, as well as the. 

sion to the temides, when the dedica- former (see woodcut 1 in ch. 48), arc 

toiy offerings were presented by the represented on tlie monuments of 

king, or by the high priest, the public Egypt. Sometimes the harp, guitar, 

holidays, the new moons, and nume- and flutes, were played while tlic liigh 

rous occasional f^fces, kept through- priest offered incense to the gods, 

out the year, as well as the many The song of the Egyptian priests wn.s 

assemblies successively held in differ- called in their language Pman (Cleir!. 

ent cities throughout the country, Pmdagog. iii. 2), which is evidently 

fully justified the remark that the an Egyptian word, having the article 

Egyptians paid greater attention to Pi prefixed. — FG. W.] 




Chap. 5S-60. BOAT PROCESSION AT FEAST OP BUBASTIS. IO 3 

Biibastis^ in honour of Diana.® The next in importanee is 
that which takes place at Busiris, a city situated in the very 
middle of the Delta ; it is in honom of Isis, who is called in 
the Greek tongue Demeter (Ceres). There is a third great 
festival in Sais to Minerva, a fourth in Heliopolis to the Sun, 
a fifth in Buto ^ to Latona, and a sixth in Papremis to Mars. 

60. The following are the proceediugs on occasion of the 
assembly at Bubastis : — Men and women come sailing all 
together, vast numbers in each boat, many of the women with 


- Bnbastis, or Paslit, oorresponded 
to tlie Greek Diana. At the % lg 

Specs Artemidos (near Beni ^ 

Hassan) she is represented ^ ^ 
as a lioness with her name 
“ Pasht, the lady of the cave.” 


At Thebes she has also the 
head of a lioness, with the 


s 


name Pasht, thus written 



At Bnbastis the name of the chief 
goddess whose figure remains appears 


to read Biito, and is thus 
written 



and here she may have the character 
of Buto or Latona. They both have 
the same head, though it is difficult to 
distinguish between that of the lioness 
and the cat. It is indeed probable 
that both these animals were sacred 
to and emblems of Pasht. The notion 
of the cat being an embhim of the 
moon was doubtless owing to the 
Greeks supposing Bid^astis the same 
as Diana, but the nioon in Egypt was 
a male deity, the Ibis-headed Thoth ; 
and another mistake was their con- 
sidering the Egyptian Diana the sister 
of Apollo. Bemains of the temple 
and city of Bubastis, the “Pibeseth” 
(Pi-])asih'l of Ezekiel xxx. 17, are still 
seen at Tel .Bastn, ‘‘the mounds of 
Pasht,” so called from its lofty mounds. 
(See below, n. cdi. 138.) ' At the 
Specs Artemidos nimierous eat mum.- 
mies were buried, fi’om their being 


sacred to the Egyptian Diana. — 

[G. W.] 

^ Herodotus (infra, ch. 156) sup- 
poses her the daughter of Bacchu.s 
(Osiris) and Isis, which is, of course, 
an error, as Osiris had no daughter, 
and the only mode of accounting for 
it is by supposing Homs, the son of 
Osiris, to have been mistaken for the 
sun, the Apollo of the Greeks, whose 
sister Diana was reputed to be. The 
goddess Bubastis, or Pasht, is called 
on the monuments “ beloved of Pthah,” 
whom she generally acconipanies, and 
she is the second member of the great 
triad of Memphis. Bubastis, the city, 
was only the Egyptian name Pasht, 
with the article lil prefixed, as in the 
Hebrew Pi-bastb ; and the change of 
P into B w^as owing to the former 
being pronounced B, as in modern 
Copfcic.--[G. W.] 

^ Vide infra, note ^ on ch. 155. The 
Goddess mentioned at Bubastis should 
be Buto; as her name occurs there, 
and so frecpiently about the pyramids, 
which were in the neighbourhood of 
Letopolis, another city of Buto, or 
Latona. The city of Buto Herodotus 
here speaks of stood between the Se- 
bennytic and .Bolbitine branches, Pear 
the Lake of Buto, now Lake Boorlos. 
The Sebennytic branch appears here 
to have been divided into several 
channels, as one of them passed, 
according to Herodotus and Ptolemy, 
near to Buto, which was at no great 
distance from the Canopic branch, 
where it separated from the Bolbitine. 
(See Eennell, ii. p. 16S). — [G. W.] 
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FEAST OF ISIS AT BUSIRIS. 


castanets, -which they strike, -n^hile some of the men pipe 
diu-ing the whole time of the voyage ; the remainder of the 
voyagers, male and female, sing the while, and make a 
clapping -with their hands. When they arrive opposite an\- 
of the towns upon the hanks of the stream, they approaeli the 
shore, and, while some of the women continue to play and 
sing, others call aloud to the females of the place and lf):ul 
them with abuse, w'hile a certain number dance, and some 
standing up uncover themselves. After proceeding in tins 
way all along the river-course, they reach Euhastis, wliero 
they celebrate the feast with abundant sacrifices, ilure 
grape-w'ine® is consumed at this festival than in all the rest oi 
the year besides. The number of those who attend, coiuitin:-!- 
only the men aiidw'omen, and omitting the childi’eii, amounts, 
according to the native reports, to seven hundred thotisand. 

61 . The ceremonies at the feast of Isis m the city of Busiris'* 

^ This is to be distingnislied from nifies the burial-p^ace of Osiris, uinI 
lieer, ohos fcpidii/oi', “ barley -wine,” therefore corresponds in meaning io 
lioth of W'liich were made in great Taposiris, a Greek name given to ao- 
cpian titles in Egypt. The most noted other town on the sea-coast to the 
were those of Mareotis, Anthylhi, of Alexandria. Many places claim the 
Plinthine, Coptqs, and the Tcniotic, honour of having the body of Osiris, 
.Seliennytic, and Alexandrian ; and the chief of wdiich were Mompliis, 
many were noticed in the offerings Busiris, Philm, Taposiris, and Abyclus 
made in the tombs and temples of (Pint, de Is. s. 21). The Busiris inen- 
Egypt, Among them wine of the tioned by Herodotus stood a little to 
“ Northern Country” is mentioned, the S. of Sebennytos and the modern 
and that long before the Greeks car- Aboosee?', the Coptic Busin, of whieli 
r!ed wine to Egypt. In later times, nothing now remains but some graiii to 
when the jirejiidices of the Egyptians blocks since used as the tliresholci.s 
Iiad begun to relax, a trade was estab- of doors, and a few stones, one (-.f 
lishod with the Greeks, and Egypt which is of very early time, Ibis is. a 
received wane from Greece and Piioe- sepulchral moniuu(?nt, probably of t iio 
iiicia tivicG every year (Herod, iii. 6), time of the 4th dynasty, wliicli has 
and many Greeks carried it direct to the funeral eye on "each*' side. Tiiere 
Naucratis. (See note *^ 011 oh. 18 and was also a .Busiris near the Pyramids, 
note ^ on ; and on beer, n. ch. 77. which gave its name to the" modtirn 
On the wines of Egypt, see At. Eg. Ahoosir, near which the burial-place 
W. vol. ii. p. 158 to 170.) The wine- of Apis, called Apis-Osiris, lin,s latch' 
presses and offerings of wine in the been discovered. The city of Isis was 

tombs at the Pyramids show wine W'as lower down the river, and it is more 

made in Egypt at least as early as the probable that the ftd-e of Isi.s was Ldtl 
4th d 3 masty,~-[G, W.] there than at Busiris. It i s now calltMi 

^ There wore several places called Belay t, and its site is marked bv tin- 
Busiris in Egypt (Diod. i. 17; i, 88; ruins of a granite temple, the' anlv 

Pirn. V. 10; and xxxvi. 12). It sig- one, except that at Bubasti.s, entirolV 
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ios 


liave Leeu akeaily spoken of. It is there that the whole 
multitude, both of men and women, many thousands in 


btiilh of that beautiful and costly | are tlirown togofc'licr in the greatest 
luatcrial, which was doubtless thought ! confusion, and a uiau can go dov/n 
worthy to succeed the very large beneath them to tho depth of 13 to 15 
ronipie to Isis” mentioned by Hero- feet, Hone seem to be in their origin 
dotus—for it Avas built during the nal places, though some of the door- 
roign of the Pi olemie.s. It Avas for- ways can be traced ; and f ragmejits 
marly called Iseiim, and by the ancient of , cornices, and ceilings, AA’ith tho 
Egyptians Hehai or 'Hehait, of Avhich usual Avhite stars on a blue ground, 
Isis is always called in the sculptures, lie in a mass hea]ied one on the other. 

the Mistress.” llehai sig- force and labour employed in its 

uilled a '‘panegyry,” or as- destruction must haAm been A^ery 

sembly, and this was the real g I great. All tho remaining sculptures 

meaning of the name of the A J of the time of Ptolemy Philadcl- 

place. Osiris is also some- | \ phus, and it is probable that the 

times called in the legends I | temple Avas rebuilt in his reign of 

there, “ Lord of the land of » * those unii.snal materials, Avhich Avould 

Hcbai.” There Avas another have Justified the remark applied by 

ancient town, in Middle | { | Herodotus to that of Bubastis, that 

aj) parent Ij’ coiise- j many temples were larger but Icav* so 

crated to Isis, the ruins of O i beautiful, and which proA'e that tho 
Avliicli are noAv called Hayhee. Egyptians then, as before the time of 

On a Avail at Behayt, probably once Herodotus, sought to honour Isis AAurh 
part of the sekos, is a remarkable bas- monuments Avorthy of her importance, 
relief of the ark of Isis, in the centre The sculptures in relief on the granite 
of Avhich the Goddess sits on a lotus- shoAv the immense labour bostoAA^cd 
flower, a female standing on either upon them, and some of the hiero- 

side AAuth outstretched Avings ,* below glyphics on the architraves are 14 

the same three are kneeling, and under inches long. On the cornices are the 
iliis arc the Goddess or Genius Mert names of Ptolemy alternating AAuth 
<tr Milt, Avith the usual four kneeling three feather ornaments forming an 
figures (one Avith tlie head of a man Egyptian triglypli, and one of them 
and three Avirh jackal s' -heads) beating has the heads of Isis alternating Avith 

themselves, illustrating Avhat Hero- kings* names. The lai’go columns 

dufciis says in cli. 40. This was done Avere surmounted by heads of Isir;, 

in honour of Osiris, Avhose death Avas like those of Dendera, but Avith the 

lamented, as that of Adonis (Adoni j remarkable difference that they AAmre 

cp. Judg*. i. 5 ; Josh. X. 1) by the of granite ; and on the bases of tli<> 

Syriairs, alluded to in Ezekiel (Auii. Avails Avas the not unusual roAv of 

■j There sat women Aveeping for figures of the God Nilos, bearing vase.s 

Ihimnaz.” This last name, meaning and emblems. The sculptures mostly 

t;oiicoale(l,” may be related to the represent offerings made to Isis (fre- 

Aimoo of Egypt, who ansAAmrs to “Sol quently AAuth the emblem of Athor), 

f inforus; ” and the mention (in Ezek. to Osiris, ' Anubis, and the crocodile- 

A’iii. 16) of men Avoi’shipping “the headed God j and tho hawk -headed 

Sun” (though it should have been Hor-Hat is figured in one place leading 

the M'est, rather than towards “the up tho King to the presence of Isis, 

East") seems to confirm this. (See who is styled “ defender of her brother 

; noie.s" and“ on chaps. 85 and 171.) (Osiris).” A crude brick Avail siir- 

' Thoiempleof Behayt is noAV so com- rounded the fe?ncaos or sacred enclosure, 

phnrly destroyed that it is difficult to in Avhich the temple stood, and Avhich 

1 ascertain its exact plan j the stones i had as usual stone gateways. — [phW.J 
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number, beat themselves at the close of the sacrifice, in honour 
of a god, whose name a religious scruple forbids me to 
mention.'^ The Carian dwellers in Egypt proceed on this 
occasion to still greater lengths, even cutting their faces with 
their knives,^ whereby they let it be seen that they are not 
Egyptians but foreigners. 

62 . At Sais,^ when the assembly takes place for the sacri- 


^ Tliis ivas Osiris ; and men are. often 
represented doing this in the paint- 
ings of the tombs. See the preceding 
note, and n. chap. 85. — [Gi. W.] 

^ The custom of cutting themselves 
was not Egyi;>tian : and it is therefoi’e 
evident that the command in Leviti- 
cus (xix. 2S; xxi. 5) against making 
“any cuttings in their flesh’" was not 
directed against a custom derived 
from Egypt, but from Syria, where 
the worshippers of Baal “cut them- 
selves after their manner with knives 
and lancets” (lances), 1 Kings xviii. 
28.-~[G. W.] 

® The site of Sais is marked by 
lofty mounds, enclosing a space of 
great extent. (See n. ch. 169, and 
11 . ch. 170.) Its modem name 
or Ba-el-Kugar^ “ Sa of the stone,” 
from the ruins formerly there, shows 
it was derived from the ancient Ssa, 
or Sa'is, of which Neith (Minerva) is 
said in the legends to be the “Mis- 
tress ; ” showing that Plato is right in 
calling jSTeith the Minerva of 
Sais (Timteus, p. 23, A.). 
She is sometimes called ISTeit- 
« — Ank, or Oiik, in wdiich we 
recognise Onka, the name 
given to the Bosotian Minerva, 
according to Plutarch, and 
confirmed by JEsciiyhis, who calls her 
Onka Pallas, and speaks of a gate at 
Thebes, called Oncman after lier (Sept, 
c, Theb. 487). It is also called On- 
caean by Apollodorus j but Euripides, 
Pausanias, and Statius call itOgygian. 
The scholiast on iEschylus says Cad- 
mus founded a temple there to the 
Egyptian Minerva, who -was called 
Oncasa. This temple and name are 
also mentioned by the Schol. Pmd, 01. 
ii, 44, who says the name is Phoenician. 


Pausanias also calls it Phoenician (ix. 
12, 2), and uses it as an argument tn 
prove Cadmus was a Phaniieian and 
not an Egyptian, as some supposed 
(See Gale and Selden). But Onk is 
the name of the Egwptian I^ostn, made 
into Anouke by tlie Greeks, wdio is 
shown to be a character ot Keith or 
Minerva by the hieroglyphic legends. 
Anouke was a very ancient goddess, 
and the third person of the triad at 
the first cataract. Nepthys, N^b-t-ei 
(“the lady of the house”), has even 
the title of Ank in a legend at Den- 
dcra; she was also a chai’acter of 
Vesta, with whom she agrees as 
daughter of Saturn and Bliea (Seb 
and Ketpe), and was protectress of 
the hearth ; one of many proofs ho’^v 
much the deities of different orders 
have in common with each other ; 
Kepthys being connected with Keith, 
as Isis, the mother of the child, is 
with Mmit, “the mother goddes.'''. 
Plutarch (de Is. s. 9) mentions an in- 
scrii^tion in the temple of ^linerva — 
“ I am everything which lias been, 
which is, and which will be, and no 
mortal has yet lifted my veil ; ” bur 
he is wrong in considering tlie sfill 
unveiled or the unmarried godde.ss the 
same as Isis, and in .saying the latter 
was called by the Egijp} tans “ ithenaE 
signifying “I xmoeeeded from myself’' 
(de Is. s. 62). Kor did tlie Egyjitiaii.'". 
a,ttribute the gift of the olive by 
Minerva, but to Mercury (Diodor, i. 
16). Still less is Zefli, “olive,” of the 
Hebrew (the Aralnc Eet, “ oil,” Zelimn, 
“olive”) related to Uie name of 
Keith is often represented witli a bow 
and arrows, being, as Procliis says (in 
Tim.), goddess of war a.s wmlbas of 
philosophy j and her holding the seep- 
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fices, there is one night on whieh the inhabitants all burn a 
multitude of lights in the open air round their houses. They 
use lamps in the shape of flat saucers filled with a mixture of 
oil and salt/ on the top of which the wick floats. These burn 
the whole night, and give to the festival the name of the Feast 
of Lamps. The Egyptians who are absent from the festival 
observe the night of the sacrifice, no less than the rest, by a 
general lighting of lamps ; so that the illumination is not con- 
fined to the city of Sais, but extends over the whole of Egypt. 
And there is a religious reason assigned for the special honour 
l)aid to this night, as well as for the illumination which accom- 
panies it. 

68. At Heliopolis ^ and Buto ^ the assemblies are merely for 
the purpose of sacrifice ; but at Papremis,^ besides the sacri- 


tre of fhe male deities is consistent 
with, her being ‘‘ apaevoOrjKvs"^ Pliny 
says Minerva was armed to show that 
both male and female natures can 
pursue every vii-tue. Some think 
^Adrjva a transposition of the Egyptian 
[G. W.]' 

^ The oil floated on water mixed 
with salt. This fete of lamps calls to 
mind a Chinese as well as an Indian 
custom. It is remarkable that Homer 
mentions no one but Minerva with an 
oil-lamp (Odys. xix. 34) j and her 
figure is sometimes attached to the 
uxmight terra-cotta lamps of the Etrus- 
cans. (See Batraohom. 179, Strab. 
ix. 396, Idnt. Sympos. viii. 716 E, 
Pausan. i. 26,7.) There ■was a festival 
or race of torches at Athens (Aristoph. 
iras|)s 1203, Frogs 131, 1087, 1098, 
an.d Sch.), but this was quite different 
from the fete of lamps at SaTs. Strabo 
(ix. }:). 574) speaks of the old temple 
of Minerva Polias in the Acropolis of 
Athens, in which a lamp was always 
kept burning. T.he Minerva and Vul- 
can of .Alhons were supposed to have 
been derived from Egypt. — [G. W.] 

- Plutarch, asserts that when the 
sacrifices were offered at Heliopolis, 
no wine "was allowed to be taken into 
the temple of the sun ; but this may 


only signify that they were forbidden 
to diink it in the tem|ple, ‘'‘it being 
indecent to do so under the eyes of 
their lord and king” (de Is. s. 6). 
See note ^ on ch. 37. — [G. W.] 

See 11 . on ch. 59 and n. ^ on ch. 

155, 

** Paprtois is not known in the 
sculptures as the name of the Egyp- 
tian Mars ; and it may only have been 
that of the city, the capital of a nome 
(ch. 165) which stood between the 
modem Menzaleh and Damietta in the 
Delta. It was here that Inaros routed 
the Persians (infra, iii. 12) ; and it is 
remarkable that in this very island, 
formed by the old Menclesian and the 
modern Damietta branches, the Cru- 
saders were defeated in 1220, and 
again in 1249, wdicn Louis IX. was 
taken prisoner. The deity who seems 
to have borne the most resemblance 
to Mars was Mandoo; Eanpo (snj3- 
posed to be Remphan) and Anta being 
the god and goddess of war. Honu- 
riiis, a name of Mars, -which is also 
unknown hi the sculptures, may be 
a corruption of Horns, "fhe hipx>opo- 
tamus was sacred to Mars, and is said 
to have been worshipped at Papr^mis 
(ch. 71). Macrobins considers Mars 
the. sun, which agrees with the oharac- 
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fiees and other rites which are performed there as elsevvhcro, 
the following custom is ohseiwed : — When the sun is getting 
low, a few only of the priests continue occupied about the 
image of the god, while the gi-eater number, armed witii 
wooden cluhs, take their station at the portal of the temple. 
Opposite to them is di-awn up a body of men, in number above 
a thousand, armed like the others with clubs, consisting of 
persons engaged in the performance of their vows. The image 
of the god, which is kept in a small -wooden shrine covered 
with plates of gold, is conveyed from the temple into a second 
sacred hnildmg the day before the festival begins. The few 
priests stm in attendance upon the image place it. togctlier 
■with the shrine containing it, on a four-wheeled car,’'' a]id 
bogin to drag it along ; the others, stationed at the gateway of 
the temple, oppose its admission. Then the votaries came 
forward to espouse the qiiaiuel of the god, and set upon the 
opponents, who are sure to offer resistance. A sharp fight 

tor of Mandoo or Mandoo-Re (Saturn, tliis difFerence, that the fijji'UTO rejire- 
i. 19). Some suppose the fortified senting the deceased is recinnbcnt in- 
to wn of Ibmrrt (I’rimls-paiwa) to liaye stead of being the standing iniuge of 
Ijcen called from him. — [G. W.] a deity. Four-wheeled cars were co.ni- 

^ This was of uimsiml occurrence in mon in many conntrios. The Laiin 
the .Efiyptian sculptures; but arepre- name petoritum is deriyed, ns .Festu.s 
sentation of a car bearing a small says, from petor four ’’ in Oscan, and 
shrine in a boat, found on the band- rit (rota) “wheel.’’ Pelor i.s aiiothfu* 
ages of a mummy belonging to Signor form of quatuor, the Got hic 
d’Athunasi, seems to be similar to the iSolic Pisures, Sanscrit GAoi '-/. — 
one mentioned by Herodotus, -with [G. W.] 




Ofl.vp. 63-65. EGYPTIAN VENERATION FOR ANOIALS. IO 9 

with clubs ensues, in ^Yhich beads are CDnimonly broken on 
both sides. Many, I am conyinced, die of the AYOiinds that 
they receive, though the Egyptians insist that no one is eve’: 
kilM, 

64. The natives give the subjoined accoimt of this festival. 

They say that the mother of the god Mars once dwelt in the 
temple. Brought up at a distance from his parent, when he 
grew to man’s estate, he conceived a wish to visit her. Ac- 
cordingiy he came ; but the attendants, wdio had never seen 
him before, refused him entrance, and succeeded in keeping 
him out. So he 'went to another city and eolloeted a body of 
men, "with whose aid he handled the attendants very roughly, 
and forced his way in to his mother. Hence they say arose 
the custom of a fight w’ith sticks in honour of Mars at this 
festival. , , 

The Egyptians first made it a point of religion to liave no 
converse with women in the sacred jilaces, and not to enter 
them without wirshing, after such converse. Almost all other 
nations, except tlie Greeks and the Egyx)tians, act differently, 
regarding man as in this matter under no other law’' than the 
brutes-. Many animals, they say, and various kinds of birds, 
may be seen to couple in the temples and the sacred precincts, 
wiiich w^ould certainly not happen if the gods were displeased 
at it. Such are the arguments by wiiicli they defend their 
practice; but I nevertheless can by no means apinove of it. 
In these points the Egyptians are si>ocially careful, as they are 
indeed in eveiything wiiich concerns their sacred edifices. 

65. Egypt, though it borders upon Libya, is not a region 
abounding in wild animals.^ The animals that do exist in the 


Tills was tlioiigbfc to be extraor- 
dinary, because Africa abounded in 
wild animals (infra, ir. 191-2 ) ; but it 
was on t he west and south, and not on 
the confines of Egypt, that they were 
numerous. Tbougb Herodotus abstains 
from saying why the Egyptians held 
some animals sacred, he explains it in 
some degree by observing that Egypt 


did not abound in animals. It was 
therefore found necessary to ensure 
the preserration of some, as in the 
case of cows and sheep,* others were 
sacred in consequence of their being 
unwholesome food, as swine, and cer- 
tain fish ; and others from their utility 
in destroying noxious reptiles, as the 
cat, iohneumoQ, ibis, vulture, and 
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country, wlietlier domesticated or otherwise, are all regarded 
as sacred. If I were to explain why they are consecrated to 
the several gods, I should he led to speak of religious matters, 
which I particularly shrink from mentioning ; the 
\vhereon I have touched slightly hitherto have all been intro- 
duced from sheer necessity. Their custom with respect to 
animals is as follows : — For every kind there are appointed 
certain guardians, some male, some female,"^ whose business 
it is to look after them ; and this honour ® is made to descend 


falcon tribe: or for some particular 
purpose, as the crocodile was sacred 
in places distant from the Nile, where 
the canals required keeping up. The 
same is stated by Porphyi-y (de Sacri- 
ficiis) and Cicero (Nat. Deor. i. 36), 
who says that the custom of repre- 
senting the gods with the heads of 
oxen, birds, and ‘other creatures, was 
♦ introduced in order that the people 
might abstain from eating them, or 
for some other mysterious reason.” 
In this they observed certain gra- 
dations. All that are said to have 
been worshipped did not really receive 
that honour. Some were in them- 
selves sacred, being looked upon, as 
Strabo and Porph^uy say, ‘‘really to 
be gods,” as the bull Apis, and others ; 
some -were only representations of 
certain deities, and many were mere 
emblems. Diodorus and Cicero also 
attribute theii* worship to their utility 
to man 5 but the same satisfactory 
reason is not to be found in all cases. 
See above, note on ch. 42. — [G. W.] 

^ Women were probably employed 
to give the food to many of the ani- 
mals but the curators appear to have 
been men of the sacerdotal class. 
Diodorus speaks of certain revenues 
for the support of tlie sacred animals, 
besides the donations of the devout ; 
and he describes tbeir feeding the 
hawks by throwing up the meat cut 
into small pieces,* the cats and ich- 
neumons being fed witii bread soaked 
in milk, or with fish cut up for them. 
Even in the present day cats are fed 
at the Kadi’s cmn’t ami at the Nahaain 
(copper.market) of the Khan Khaleel, 


in Cairo, from funds left for the pur- 
pose. See At. Eg. W. vol v. p. 165— 
[G. W.] 

^ Herodotus and Diodorus agree in 
representing tlie office of feeding* the 
sacred animals as an honourable one : 
“and so far,” says Diodorus, “are 
they from declining or feeling ashamed 
openly to fulfil this office, that they 
pride themselves upon it, going in 
procession through tlio towns and 
country, with the distinguishing marks 
of their occupation, as if they were 
partakers of the higliest honours of 
the gods. And being Ivuown by a 
peculiar emblem belonging to each, 
the people perceive, on their approach, 
of what animal they have the care, 
and show them respect by bowing to 
the ground, and by other marks of 
honour” (i. S3). The expense incur- 
red for the maintenance of these 
animals was often very great, and 
their futioraJs ■^vere sometimes pier- 
formed in so sumptuous a manner, 
that they cost the curators more than 
they had tlie means of paying : and 
tvhen in foreign coniitries, the Egy}»- 
tian army was never known to h.-ave 
behind it the cats and hawks, ev<*ii 
though they had a diffimilty in obtain- 
ing the means of transport ; and they 
were always brought back to iigypi. 
to be buiied in holy ground. In com 
sequence of various reasons for tin* 
respect or the hostility i-o\var<ls 
a particular animal in dilfercnt parts 
of Egypt, many cpiarrcls took place in 
later times between towns and dis- 
tiicts (Juven. Sat. xv. 36; see alxtve 
XI. ® on ch, 42). But these were iiui 
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from father to son. The inhabitants of the various cities, 
when they have made a vow to any god, pay it to his animals 
in the way which I will now explain. At the time of making 
the vow they shave the head of the chM,® cutting off ail the 


likely to have keen permitted during 
the age ot the Pharaohs, when the law 
was strong, the real object better 
understood, and the priests were more 
interested in maintaining their autho- 
rity, and in preventing an exposure of 
their system; and no opinion can be 
formed of the Egyptians or their cus- 
toms when in the degraded state to 
which they had fallen under the 
Homans. For, as De Pauw observes, 
“ there is no more reason to believe 
such excesses were committed in old 
times, than to expect the modem 
towns of Europe to make war on each 
other in order to maintain the pre- 
eminence of their saints and patrons” 
(Rech. sur les Eg. et Chinois, i. 145). 
But whatever may have been the 
original motive, there is no doubt that 
tlie effect of this sanctity of animals 
was only what might have been fore- 
seen, and like the division of the deity 
into various forms and attributes, or 
the adoration of any but the Supreme 
Being, could not possi]3ly end in any- 
thing but superstition and error. And 
though Plutarch (de Is. s. 8) thinks 
that “the religious rites and cere- 
monies of the Egyptians were never 
instituted on irrational grounds, or 
built on mere fable,” he feels obliged 
to allow that, by adoring tlio animals 
themselves, the reverencing them as 


gods, the Egyptians, at least the 
greater part of them, have not only 
filled their religious worship with 
many contemptible and ridiculous 
rites, but have given occasion to 
notions of the most dangerous con- 
sequence, driving the weak and simple- 
minded into all the extravagance of 
superstition. See At. Eg. W, vol. 
V. p. 91-114; and compare note^ on 
ch. 37.— [G.W.] 

® Though Egyptian men shaved their 
heads, boys had several tufts of hair 
left, as in modern Egypt and China. 
Princes also -wore a long plaited lock, 
falling from near the top of the head, 
behind the ear, to the neck. This was 
the sign of childhood, and was given 
to the infant Harpocrates. To it 
Lucian alludes when he says (Navig. 
3), “ It is a sign of 
nobility in Egypt, 
for all free-horn 
youths to plait their 
hair until the age 
of puberty,” though 
in Greece “ the hair 
twisted back and 
plaited is a sign of 
one not being free.” 

The lock worn by 
princes was not always real hair, but 
a false one aj^pencled to the wig they 
wore, sometimes plaited to resemble 
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hair, or else half, or sometimes a third part, wliich they then 
weigh in a "balance against a sum of silver ; and whatever siiiii 
the hair weighs is presented to the guardian of the animals, 
who thereupon cuts up some fish, and gives it to them for food 
— such being the stuff w^hereon they are fed. When a man 
has killed one of the sacred animals, if he did it with inalico 
prepense, he is punished with death ; ^ if unwittingly, he has 
to pay such a fine as the priests choose to impose. When an 
ibis, however, or a hawk is killed, whether it was done by 
accident or on purj)ose, the man must needs die. 

66. The number of domestic animals in Egypt is very great, 
and wmild be still greater w^ere it not for wiiat 1)efals tlie cats. 
As the females, when they have kittened, no longer seek the 
company of the males, these last, to obtain once more their 
companionship, practise a curious artifice. They seize the 
kittens, carry them off, and kill them, but do not eat them 
afterwards. Upon this the females, being deprived of their 
young, and longing to supply their place, seek the males once 
more, since they are particularly fond of their offspring. On 
every occasion of a fire in Egypt the strangest prodigy oceiirs 
with the cats. The inhabitants allow the fire to rage as it 


liair, sometimes witliin a covering 
fastened to the side of the head- 
dress. One of these, worn by a Prince 
Reineses, was highly ornamented. 
™-[G. W.] 

The law was, as Herodotus says, 
against a person killing them on pur- 
pose ; but the prejudiced populace in 
after times did not always keep within 
t]]c law ; and Diodorus declares that 
if any person killed an ibis, or a cat, 
oven unintentionally, it infallibly cost 
liim his life, the multitude collecting 
and tearing him to pieces ; for fear of 
which calamity, if anybody found one 
of them dead ho stood at a distance, 
and calling with a loud voice made 
every dea.onstration of grief, and pro- 
tested that it was found lifeless. And 
to such an extent did they carry this, 
that they could not be deterred by any 
representation from their own magis- 


trates from killing a Roman w'ho had 
accidentally caused tlie death of a cat 
(Diod. i. 83). This confirms the state- 
ment in a previous note (cln 6o, note 
of the change since the time of the 
Pharaohs. A similar prejudice exists 
in India in favour of their sacred ani- 
mals. Cicero said it nns a ca|>ita] 
offence in Egypt to bill ‘hiii ibis, nn 
asp, a cat, a dog, or a crocodile” 
(Tusc. Disp. V, 27) ; but the croeo- 
diie was not sacred throughout ihe 
country. Plutarch mentions the ibis, 
hawk, cynocephalus, and the apis, as 
the animals in universal estimation 
throughout Egypt, to which the cat, 
dog, cow, vulture, and asp slionki 
have been added. Great respect was 
also paid to the jackal, as the ombk'j!.i 
of Anubis ; but many others mere! v 
enjoyed local honours. — [G. W.'] 
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pleases, wliile they stand about at interyals and watch these 
animals, which, slipping by. the, men or else leaping oyer 
them, rush headlong into the ..flames.^ When this happens, 
the Egyptians are in deep affliction. , If a cat dies in .a priyate 
house by a natural death, all the inmates of the house shave 
their eyebrows; on the death of a dog they shave the head 
and the whole of the body. 

67. The cats on their decease are taken to the city of 
Bubastis,^ where they are embalmed, after which they are 
buried in certain sacred repositories. The dogs are interred 
in the cities to which they belong, also in sacred burial-places. 
The same practice obtains with respect to the ichneumons;*^ 


- The very measures adopted by the 
E<:?yptian8 to prevent the cats being 
1>iirnfc frightened them (as Larcher 
supposes), ^and made them rush into 
the danger. — [G.W.] 

Oats •were embalmed and buried 
where they died, except perhaps in 
the neighbourhood of Biibastis; for 
we jfind their mummies at Thebes and 
other Egyptian towns, and the same 
may be said of hawks and ibises. At 
Thebes numerous ibis mummies are 
found, as well as in the well-known 
ibis-mummy pit of Sakkara ; and 
cows, dogs, hawks, mice, and other 
animals are found embalmed and 
buried at Thebes. They did not there- 
fore carry all the cats to Bubastis ; 
the shrew-mice and hawks to Buto; 
or the ibis to Hermopolis. But it is 
very X)ossible that persons whose 
religious scruples were very strong, 
or who wished to show greater honour 
to one of those animals, sent them to 
be buried at the city of the god to 
whom they were sacred, as individuals 
sometimes preferred having their 
bodies interred at Abydus, because it 
was the holy burial place of Osiris. 
This explains the statement of Hero- 
dotus, as well as the fact of a great 
number of cat mummies being found 
at the Specs Artemidos, and the 
number of dog mummies in the Cyno- 
polite nome, and of wolf mummies at 
Lycopolis. In some places the mum- 
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mies of oxen, sheep, dogs, cats, ser- 
pents, and fishes, were buiied in a 
common rej^ository ; but wherever 
particular animals were sacred, small 
tombs, or cavities in the rock, were 
made for their reception, and sepul- 
chres were set apart for certain ani- 
mals in the cemeteries of other towns. 
— [G.W.] 

^ The viverrob ichneumon is still very 
common in Egypt, particularly on the 
western bank, from the modern Geezeh 
to the Fydom. It was supposed to be 
sacred to Lucina and Latona, Hera- 
cleopolis was the city where it was 
principally honoured ; and its hostility 
to the crocodile, in destroying its eggs, 
was the cause of the ill-will that sub- 
sisted between the Heracleopolites 
and the people of the neighbouring 
nome of Crocodilopolis (the modern 
Fyoom), Its habit of destroying eggs 
is well known; and this is frequently 
represented in the paintings of Thebes, 
Beni Hassan, and Sakkara. It is now 
called mmsj or Qot, i,e, {Koi) Phch^ 



m<So% “ Pharaoh^s cat,” probably from 
the i-everence it formerly received in 
Egypt. This was from its hostility to 
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the hawks and shrew-mice, on the contrary, are conveyed to 
the city of Buto for burial, and the ibises® to Hermopolis. 
The bears, which are scarce in Egypt,® and the wolves, wMeii 
are not much bigger than foxes,’ they bury wherever they 
happen to find them lying. 

68. The following are the peculiarities of the crocodile : — 
Bming the four winter months they eat nothing : ® they are 


cats ; and above all from its antipathy 
to serpents, wliich it certainly has a 
remarkable facility of destroying, 
^lian, and other ancient writers, have 
overloaded the truth with so many 
idle tales, that the feats of the ichnen- 
mon appear altogether fabulous ; the 
destruction of the crocodile’s eggs 
having been converted into a direct 
attack on the crocodile itself, and a 
cuirass of mud against a snake having 
been thought necessary to account for 
what is really done by its extreme 
quickness. See At. Eg. W. vol. ii. 
p. 31, and vol. v. p. 149 to 157. — 
EO.w.] 

® These birds were sacred to Thoth, 
the god of letters, and the moon, who 
corresponded to Mercury, being the 
intermediate agent between the gods 
and man. Ho was jjarticularly wor- 
shipped at Hermopolis Magna, now 
Oshmoonayn, in Coptic Shmoun B, or 
the ‘^two Eights,” in allusion to his 
title of “ Lord of the eight regions,” 
common in the hieroglyphic legends. 
On the edge of the desert, west of that 
place, are many pits -where the sacred 
ibises were buried. Hermopolis Parva, 
now Dammihoiir in the Delta, was 
also a city named after this god. 
Another, called ibeum, nearly opposite 
Ac6ris, was either sacred to, or was 
the burial-place of, the ibis; and 
Champollioii supposed it received the 
name of Nibis from Ma-n-hip, or 
h-hip ‘Hhe place (city) of the ibis,” 
which in Egypt was called Jlip, (See 
below, note ® on ch. 76.) The Cyno- 
cephalus ape was also sacred to Thoth. 
-[G. W.] 

® It is very evident that bea,rs were 
not natives of Egypt ; they are not 
represented among the animals of the 


country ; and no instance ocenns of a 
bear in the sculptures, except as a 
curiosity brought by foreigners. These 
people are the Bot-u-no (divided hy 
the Egyi^tians into ‘‘ upper and lower*' ) 
-^yho iived by Mesopotamia ; and tlso 
coming of the bear Itoui tite neigh- 
bourhood of the Euphrates aecor«ls 
well -with the present of the 

small light-coloured Syriacui?*--- 

[G. W.] 

7 Herodotus is quite correct in say- 
ing that wolves in Egypt were scarcely 
larger than foxes. It is singular that 
he omits all mention of the hymna, 
which is so common in the couiitiy, 
and which is represented in the sculp- 
tures of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
The wolf is an animal of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. Its Egyptian name was 
Oiahisk.”— [G. W.] 

^ If the crocodile rarely comes out 
of the river in the cold weather, lie- 
cause it finds the watca* warmer than 
the external air at that season, there 
is no reason to believe it- remains 
torpid all that time, though, like all 
the lizard tribe, it can exist a long 
time without eating, and I have known 
them live in a house for tlmee mojitlis 
without food, sleeping most of tlK'- 
time; indeed, -^vhen the weather is 
warm, even in winter, it frequently 
comes out of the water to bask on the 
sand-banks, and there during the 
great heatvS of the summer it .sleeps 
with its mouth wide open towards tlie 
wind. In Herodotus’ time crocodiles 
frequented the lower part <*f the Xtle 
more than at present, ainl may In urn 
remained longer under water in that 
latitude. Indeed for many months 
they have little opportunity of being 
seen, owing to the inundation eovor- 
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foiu’-footecl, and live indifferently on land or in the water. 
The female lays and hatches her eggs ashore, passing the 
greater portion of the day on dry land, hut at night retiring to 
the river, the water of wdiieh is warmer than the niglit»air and 
the dewn Of all known animals this is the one which from 
the smallest size grows to be the greatest : for the egg of the 
crocodile is but little bigger than that of the goose, and the 
young crocodile is in proportion to the egg ; yet wdieii it is full 
grown, the animal measures frequently seyenteeii cubits and 
even more. It has the eyes of a -pig, teeth large and tusk-like, 
of a size proportioned to its frame ; unlike any other animal, 
it is without a tongue ; it cannot move its under jaw, and in 


ing tlieir faroiirite sand-banks. They 
dn not now frequent tlie Hile below . 
Beni Hassan, and they ai^e seldom 
seen nurtli of the latitude of Manfa- 
loot. Their eggs, as Herodotus says, 
ai’c laid in the sand, often under the 
bank, and hatched by the heat of the 
sun ; and the great disparity between 
the animal when full grown, and its 
original size in the egg, is remarkable, 
since the latter only measures tliree 
inches in length and two inches in 
breadth (or diameter), being less than 
that of the goose, which measures 
351- by 2|, The two ends are exactly 
alike. When formed, the young croco- 
dile lies within with its tail turned 
round to its hea,dj and when full 
gro^vii it becomes nearly 70 times 
longer than the egg, the crocodile of 
Egypt attaining to the size of 20 to 22 
feet. In Ethiopia it is lai’gerj and 
Herodotus gives it 17 cubits ( — 25| 
feet or 29, if by the cubit of the 
Kilometer) in Egypt, or even more- 
Its small cj-es are long, which makes 
Hei’odofcus compare them to those of a 
pig, and they are covered by a thin 
pellucid ( nictitating) membrane, men- 
tioned by Plutarch (de Is. s. 75), 
wdiieh passes over them from the 
outer corner, and continues there 
wdiile it sleeps. It is perfectly true 
til at it has no tongue ; and the throat 
is .closed by a thick membrane which 
only opened w'hen it swallows j but 


the story of its moving its upper Jaw' 
is owing to its throwing tej) its whole 
head wrhen it seizes its prey, at tlic 
same time that it really moves its 
lower jaw’’ downwards. The strength 
of its skin, particulirrly on the Iriek, 
where it is covered wdth scales, has 
made it useful for shields (as riiny 
says of the Hippopotamus, *' Tergoris 
ad scuta galoasquo iinpenetraliilis 
which are still made of it in Ethiopia. 
Though the scales serve to iadiento 
the two species known in the Kile, 
they differ very little in their position; 
and the black and gr<‘‘'n colour of the 
t'cvo crocodiles is a,- more cvhicnt dis- 
tinction. The notion of this animal, 
which catches fish, not being able to 
see under water, is contrary to all 
reason, as is the annoyance to ivliicb 
Hei'odotus supposes it subject, of 
having its mouth invaded by leeches. 
The story of the friendly offices of the 
Trochilus appears to ]>e derived from 
that bird’s uttering a shrill note as it 
flies away on the approach of man, 
and (quite uniatencionally) -warning 
the crocodile of danger. L’l its range 
of long tusks the two cud ones of the 
lower jaw pass through corresponding 
holes in the upper jaw, near the lu.i.se, 
when the mouth is closed. Those are 
formed by the teeth growing long, 
I there being as yet no such, lioles vrhile 
i the animal is young. — [G. W.] 
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this respect too it is singular, being the only animal in the 
ivoiid ■which moTes the upper ja'w but not the under. It lias 
strong claws and a scaly skin, impenetrable upon the back. 
In the water it is blind, but on land it is very keen of sight. 
As it Uycs chiefly in the river, it has the inside of its mouth 
constantly covered with leeches ; hence it happens that, wdiilo 
aU the other brnds and beasts avoid it, wdth the trochilus it 
lives at peace, since it owes much to that bird : tor the 
crocodile, -when he leaves the w'ater and comes out upon the 
land, is in the habit of lymg -with his mouth wide open, facing 
the western breeze : at such times the trochilus goes into his 
mouth and devours the leeches. This benefits th(' crocodile, 
who is pleased, and takes care not to hurt the trochilus. 

69. The crocodile is esteemed sacred by some of the 
Egyptians ; by others he is treated as an enemy.® Those who 


® See above, note ”, on ob. 42. 
Strabo speaks of a sacred crocodile 
kept at Crocodilopolis (afterwards 
called Arsinoe) called Buohus, wbiob 
was fed by tbe priests witb the 
bread, meat, and wine contributed by 
strangers. This name was evidently 
taken from Savak, the crocodile- 
headed god — and that mentioned by 
Herodotus, “ Champses,” was the 
Egyptian msali, or eynsvhf which may 
be traced in the Arabic temsah. The 
Greeks prefixed, the % as they now 
change the h of Arabic into a hard k, 
as ‘^kagi’’ for ^^hagi,” &c. At Croco- 
dilopolis, and at another town of the 
same name above Hermopolis, at 
Onibos, Coptos, Athrihis (called also 
Crocodilopolis), and even at Thebes, 
and some other places, the crocodile 
was greatly honoured ; and iElian 
(x. 24) says that their numbers in- 
creased so much that it was not safe 
for any one to wash his feet, or draw 
W'ater at the river near those towns j 
and no one could walk by the stream 
at Ombos, Coptos, or Arsinoe, without 
great caution. Herodotus says the 
sacred crocodiles of the Orocodilopolite 
nome were buried in the lower cham- 
bers of the Labyrinth (infra, ch. 148). 


The Tentyrites, and the people of 
Apolliiiopolis, Heracieopolis, and the 
island of Elephantine, looked upon them 
with particular aversion, and th.o same 
hatred was shown to them 'wlie.nevor 
they w'ere considered typos of the 
Evil Being. The skill of the Tonty- 
rites in destroying them w'as w’(?U 
known, and their facility in over- 
powering them in the "water is attri» 
bated by Pliny (viii. 25) and Beneca 
(Hat. Quasst .iv. 2) to their courage, 
as W'dl as to their dexterity, tlio 
crocodile being “ timid before the 
bold, and most ready to attack rho.se 
who W'ere afraid of it.” The irut]i <,if 
the skill of the Tentyrites W'as even 
tested a.t Rome j and Strabo says t liey 
went after them into a tank of* water 
prepared for the porpo.se, anti vii~ 
tangling them in a neb draggt.'d tlKun 
to its shelving edge and back again 
into the water, in the presence of 
numerous spectators. Mummies of 
crocodiles have been found at Thebes 
and other places, but principally at 
the large natural cave near Ma:ibd(di 
(opposite Manfaloot), near which it i.s 
probable that some town formcrlj’" 
stood where they w'ere particularlv 
honoured, — [G, W.] 
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live near Thebes, and those who dwell around Lake Mceris, 
regard them with especial veneration. In each of these places 
they keep one crocodile in particular, who is taught to be tame 
and tractable. They adorn his ears ^ with ear-rings of molten 
stone ^ or gold, and put bracelets on his fore-paws, giving liiin 
daily a set portion of bread, with a certain number of victims ; 
and, after having thus treated him with the greatest possible 
attention while alive, they embalm him when he dies, and bury 
him in a sacred repository. The people of Elephantine, on 
the other hand, are so far from considering these animals as 
sacred, that they even eat their flesh. In the Egyptian 
language they are not called crocodiles, but Champs£e, The 
name of crocodiles was given them by the lonians, who re- 
marked their resemblance to the lizards, which in Ionia live 
in the walls, and are called crocodiles.^ 

70 . The modes of catching the crocodile^ are many and 
various. I shall only describe the one which seems to me 
most worthy of mention. They bait a hook with a chine of 
pork and let the meat be carried out into the middle of the 


^ The crococlile^s ears are merely 
small opoaiiigs witlioufc any flesh pro- 
jecting beyond the bead. — [G. W,] 

2 By molten stone seems to be 
meant glass, wbicb was well known 
to the Egyptians (see note® on cb. 4i.), 
as it was also to the Assyrians (Bay- 
ard’s Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 196-7, 
&c*.) and Babylonians (ibid. p. 503). 

KpoKSBeiKos was the term given 
by the lonians to lizards, as the Por- 
trignese al Ugafo ‘‘the lizard” is the 
origin, of onr alligator. The lonians 
are here the descendants of the Ionian 
soldiers of Psammetichus. The croco- 
dile is not the Leviathan of Job xli. 
as some have supposed. Isaiah, xxvii. 
1, calls “Leviathan the piercing ser- 
pent,” and “ that crooked serpent,” 
corresponding to the Aphophis or 
“great serpent” of Egvpt, the em- 
blem of sin.— [G. W.] 

One, which is now adopted, is to 
fasten a little puppy on a log of wood, 


to the middle of wiiich a strong rope 
is tied, protected to a certain distance 
by iron wire, and this, when swallowed 
by the crocodile, turns, on being pulled, 
across its throat. It is then dragged 
ashore, ami >soon killed by biow'S on 
the head from poles and hatchets. 
They have another mode of catching 
it. A man swims, having his head 
covered by a gourd wdth two holes 
for his eyes, to a sandbank where the 
crocodile is sleeping ; and wben he 
has reached it, he rises from the water 
with a shout, and throws a spear inns 
its side, or armpit if possible, w-hen 
feeling itself ’wounded it rushes into 
the water. The head of the barbed 
spear having a rope attached to it, the 
crocodile is thereby pulled in, and 
wounded again by the man (and his 
companions who join him) until it is 
exhausted and killed j and the same 
method is adopted for catching tlie 
hippopotainus in Ethiopia. — [G, W-] 
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stream, wliile the hunter upon the bank holds a living pig. 
^Yhich he belabours. The crocodile hears its cries, and, making 
for the sound, encounters the pork, which he instantly swallows 
down. The men on the shore haul, and when they have g‘ot 
him to land, the first thing the hunter does is to plaster his 
eyes with mud. This once accomplished, the animal is 
des 2 ia/tched with ease, otherwise he gives great trouble. 

71. The hif)popotamus,^ in the canton of Painemis, is a 
sacred animal, but not in any other part of Eg\ypt. It may 
be thus described: — It is a quadruped, cloven-footed, with 
hoofs like an ox, and a fiat nose. It has the mane and tail of 
a horse, huge tusks which are very conspicuous, and a vt)iee 
like a horse’s neigh. In size it equals the biggest oxen, and 
its skin is so tough that when dried it is made into javelins.^^ 


® This animal was formerly common 
in Egypt), but is now rarely seen as 
low as the second cataract. The chase 
of the hippopotamus was a favourite 
amnsement. It was entangled by a 
running noose, and then struck by a 
spear, to the barbed blade of which a 
strong line was fastened. On striking 
it the shaft left the blade, the line 
running on a reel was let out, and it 
was then dragged back again to re- 
ceive other spear -wounds till it was 
exhausted, when the ropes of the va- 
rious blades were used to secure it. 
(Gp. Diodor. i. 35 ; see pi. xv. At. Eg. 
W. vol. hi. p. 71.) The descnption 
of tlie hippopotamus by Herodotus is 
far from correct. Its feet are divided 
into four short toes, not like the hoof 
of an ox ; the teeth certainly project, 
but it has no mane, and its tail, almost 
trilateral at the end, is very unlike 
that of a horse ; nor does it neigh, the 
noise being between lowing and grunt- 
ing, Its size far exceeds that of the 
largest ox, being, when full grown, 
from 14 to 18 ft. long. Shafts of 
javelins (op. i. 52) may possibly have 
been made of tiie liide, but it is better 
suited for whips {now called corhug) 
and shields, both which were made of 
it in ancient in model’ll times, 
Pliny justly says, ad scuta galaasqne 


impenetrabilis ” (viii. 25). Its .Egyp- 
tian name was opf, with the article 
p-opt. It is said to have been sacred 
to Mars (ch. 63), jirobably the pigmy 
deity armed with sword and shield 
(At. Eg. pi. xli. pt. 1). It was a 
Typhonian animal, and ^‘'a hippui>o* 
tamns bound” was stamped on tlie 
cakes used in the sacrifices of the 
festival for the return of Isis from 
Phoenicia, on the 11th of Tybi (Pint. 
de Is. s. 50). It was probably the 
behemoth of Job (xl. 15) that eatet.li 
grass like an ox,” and “lieth . . . .in 
the covert of the reed and fens.’’ See 
Gesenius, Heb. Lex., where tho n'ord 
is thought to be Egyptian, 

“ the water-ox.” Shields are still 
made of its hide by the Ethiopians 
and Blacks of Africa as of old, n-? wo|! 
as of the crocodile, giraffe, mid h all's 
hide.— [G. W.] 

® According to Porphyry (ap. Euseb, 
Prmp. Ev. X. iii. p. 166 B.) Hero- 
dotus transferred his accoimi.s of 
the phoenix, the? Idppopotiurius, mid 
the mode of catching tlu^ cru(*odile 
bodily from Ileeahmis, nuikina’ only n 
few v^erbal alterations. Ir is p. K-ild' 
that the statement may be trae as 
regards the t^vo Cjuadmi'ieds, ilirrir’i 
one would think that; lierodi n us mlgin, 
have had equal means of per.-ioual 
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72 . Otters also are found in the Nile, and are considered 
sacred. Only two sorts of fish are venerated,^ that called the 


observation ^vitb. the earlier writer. 
In tlie case of tbe phoenix, Porphyry’s 
account cannot be received, for it is 
evident that Herodotus drew directly 
from the Egj^ptian pictures. He says, 
moreover (infra, ch. 99), that all his 
account of Egypt is the result of his 
own ideas and observations. This, 
however, may be an exaggeration. 

^ The name ^vvdpi^s is indefinite, 
and the otter is unknown in Egypt ; 
but Ammianus Marcellinus (xxii. 14 ; 
p. 336) ex^jlains it by showing that 
the “ hydi’us was a kind of ichneu- 
mon ; ” and though Herodotus , was 
aware of the existence of the ichneu- 


mon, lie may easily have mistaken it | 


for the otter, as- modern travellers are 
known to do, on seeing it coming out 
of the river. — [G. W.] 

® The fish particularly sacred were 
the Oxyrhinchiis, the Lepidotus, and 
the Phagrus or eel and the Latus 
was sacred at Latopolis, as the Mseotes 
at Elephantine. The Oxyrhinchus, 
which gave its name to the city where 
it was particularly honoured, had, as 
its name shows, a pointed nose/’ and 
was the same as the modern Mizdeh, 
the Mormyrus Oxyrhinchus. It is 
often found in bronze. So highly was 
it revered at Oxyrhinchus that a 
quarrel took place betiveen that city 
and the people of Cjnopolis, in con- 
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lepidotus and tlie eel. These are regarded as sacred to the 
Nile, as likewise among birds is the vulpanser, or fox-goose/^ 


sequence of tlieir having eaten one ; 
and no Oxyrliinchite would eat any 
other fish taken by a hook, lest it 
should have been defiled by having at 
any time wounded one of their sacred 
fish (Plot, de Is. vii. 18, 22). Tho 
Lepidotus was a scaly fish, but, it is 
uncertain whether it was the Kelb-eL 
Bahr (Salmo dentex), the Ivisher (or 
Gisher), a name signifying “ scaly,” 
the Perea Nilotioa, or the Benny 
(Cyprinus Lepidotus) ; and the bronze 
representations do not clear up the 
question, though they favour the 
claims of the last of the throe (see 
Pint, de Is. s. IS). The Phagrus or 
eel was sacred at Syene and at Pha- 
groriopolis, and the reason of its being 
sacred at this last place was evidently 
in order to induce the people to keeji 
up the canal. Of the habits of some 
fish of Egypt, see Strabo, xv. p. 486. 
It is mioih'bwn what species the Latus : 


and Mseotes were, and iElian thinks 
the Phagrus and Mmotes were the 
same fish (see At. Eg. W, vol. v. ]>. 
263). But all people did not regard 
these fish with the same feelings, and 
all kinds arc represented as caught 
and eaten in different parts of Egypt. 
The people, not priests, ate them both 
fresh and salted, and fishing with the 
hook, the biclent (At. Eg. W. vol. iii. 
p. 4<1), and the net, are among the 
most common representations in the 
paintings of Thebes and other places, 
and an amusement of the rich as well 
as an occupation of the poor. Several 
fish have been found embalmed in the 
tombs; bub it has been difficult to 
ascertain their species ; though this 
wonld not prove their sancity, as 
everything found dead was eiubalmed 
and buried to prevent its tainting tbe 
air.-~[G. W.'] 



This goose of the Kilo was an 
emblem of the God Seb, tho father of 
Osiris ; bufc ic was not a sacred bird. 
It signified in liieroglyphics a son,” 
and occurs over tlic nomcjis of Pha- 
raohs with the 8ud, signifying son 


of the snn.” Horapollo pretends that 
it was so used because of its affection 
for its young; but though it does dis- 
play great courag*e and ciinning in. 
protecting them, it was not adopted 
on that account, biit from the phonetic 
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73. They have also anotlier sacred bird called tlie plicenix/ 
which I myself have iieTer seen, except in pictures. Indeed, 
it is a great rarity, eyen in Egypt, only coining there (accord- 
ing to the accounts of the people of Heliopolis) once in fire 
hundred years, when the old phoenix dies. Its size and ap- 
pearance, if it is like the jiictiires, are as follows: — The pliiin- 
age is partly red, partly golden, while the general make and 
size are almost exactly that of the eagle. They tell a story of 
what this bird does, which does not seem to me to be credible : 


initial of its name, s, a line being 
^‘son.” As an emblem of Seb it 
'vvas connected vntln 
tlie great Mundane 
Egg, in %vMcb. form 
the chaotic mass of 
the world was pro- 
duced. Part of the 
26th chapter of the 
funereal ritual trans- 
lated by Dr. Hincks contains this 
dogma, alluded to in the Orphic Cos- 
mogony : “ I am the Egg of the Great 
Cackler. I have protected the Great 
Egg laid by Seb in the world : I grow, 
it grows in turn : I live, it lives in 
turn : I breathe, it breathes in turn.’’ 
This Mr. Birch shows to be used on 
coffins of the period about the 12th 
dynasty. (See Gliddon’s Otia Eg. p. 
83.) On the Orphic Cosmogony and 
the comiection between the Egg and 
Ghronus (Saturn, the Seb of Egypt)^ 
see Damascius in Cory’s Fragments, 
]>. 313 ; Aristophanes (Birds 700) 
mentions the egg produced by ‘'black- 
winged night.” (Cory, p. 293, and 
see Orphic Hymn to Protogonus, p. 
294.) As Seb and Hetpe answered to 


Saturn and Bhca, their children Osiris 
and Isis, being brother and sister, 
answered to Jupiter and Juno, though 
they did not really bear any other 
resemblance to them, Seb and Hetpe 
were the Earth and the Heaven above. 
— [G.W.] 

^ This bird I formerly supposed to 
be the one represented on the monu- 
ments with human hands, and often 
wdth a man’s head and legs, in an 
attitude of prayer (figs, 1, 2), but it is 
evident that Mr. vStuart Poole is right 
in considering the Benno (the bird of 
Osiris) the true Phoenix (fig. 3) ; and 
the former appears to be the ‘‘pure 
soul ” of the king. Herodotus, Taci- 
tus, and Pomp. Mela fix its return at 
600 years, which is evidently an as- 
tronomical period ; but Tacitus says 
some give it 1461 years, which points 
to the coincidence of the 1460 inter- 
calated with the 1461 's-agne years : 
and tliis is confirmed by its being 
placed at an equal distance of time 
between each Sothic period (or 
years before and after the dog-siar), 
on the ceiling of the Meranonium. — 
[G, W.] 
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that lie comes all the way from Ai’abia, and brings the parent 
bird, all plastered oyer with myrrh, to the temple of the sun, 
and there buries the body. In order to bring him, they say, 
he first forms a ball of myrrh as big as he finds that he can 
carry ; then he hollows out the ball, and puts his parent in- 
side, after which he covers over the opening with fresh myrrh, 
and the ball is then of exactly the same -weight as at first ; so 
he brings it to Egypt, plastered over as I have said, and de- 
posits it in the temj)le of the Sun. Such is the story they tell 
of the doings of this bird. 

74. In the neighbourhood of Thebes there are some sacred 


serpents^ which are perfectly 


^ Tlie liorneci snake, vi^era cerastes, 
is common in Upper Egypt and 
throngliont tke deserts. It is very 
poisonous, and its habit of bm'ying 
itself in the sand renders it particu- 
larly dangerous. Pliny (N, H. viii. 23) 
notices this habit. Herodotus is cor- 
rect in describing it of small size, but 
the harailess snakes he mentions had 
doubtless been made so ; and Diodorus 
very properly classes them among 
venomous reptiles. There is no au- 
thority £3;*om the sculptures for its 
being sacred, even at Thebes, though 
the asp is shown to have been a sacred 
snake. The frequent repetition of the 
cerastes in the hieroglyphics is owing 
to its occurring so often in 
“ him,*’ “ his,” and for the letter / in 
other words. It is found embalmed 
at Thebes, like other reptiles and 
animals which have no claim to sanc- 
tity, and in ordinary tombs, but not in 
the temple of Amnn. Diodorus even 
thinks the hawk was honoured on ac- 
count of its hostility to these, as well as 
other, noxious 3 ’cp tiles ; and as Hero- 
dotus does not notice the asp, it is 
possible that he may have attributed 
to the cerastes the honour that really 
belojiged to that sacred snake. The 
asp or Nafa was the emblem of the 
Goddess Eanno, tnid w^as chosen to 
reside over gardens, from its destroy- 
ing rats and other vermin. Altars 
and offerings were i:)laced before it, as 


harmless.® They are of small 


before dragons in Etruria and Borne. 
It was also the snake of Neph or Non, 
and apparently the representative of 
Agathodoemon. In hieroglyphics it 
signified “ Goddess ; ” it w’as attached 
to the head-dresses of gods and kings, 
and a circle of those snakes composed 
the asp-formed crowns ” mentioned 
in the Bosetta stone. Being the sign 
of royalty, it was called /BacriKicrKos 
(basilisk), royal,” equivalent to its 
Egjqjtian name urmis, from ouro^ 
king.” It is still common in gar- 
dens, and called in Arabic Hasher* In 
length it varies from 3 to 4.^ feet, and 
the largest I have found was 5 feet 
11 inches. It is very venomous. It 
resembles the Indian cobra (Naia tri- 
pudians) in ifcs mode of raising itself, 
and expanding its breast ; but it has no 
“ spectacles ” on its head. If Cleo- 
patra’s death had been caused by any 
serpent, the small viper would rather 
have been chosen than the large asp ; 
but the story is disi)roved by her 
having decked herself in “the royal 
ornaments,” and being found dead 
“without any mark of susi)iGion of 
poison on her body.” Death from a 
serpent’s bite could not have been 
mistaken 5 and her vnnity would not 
have allowed her to clioose one -whic].! 
w^ould have disfigured her in so friglit- 
ful a manner. ^ Oilier poisons were 
well understood and easy of access, 
and no boy w^onld have ventured to 
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size, and liave two horns growing out of the top of the head 
These snakes, when they die, are buried in the temple oi 
Jupiter, the god to whom they are sacred« 

75, I went once to a certain place in Arabia, almost e.xacth" 
opposite the city of Buto,^ to make inquiries concerning tiio 
winged serpents,® On my arriTal I saw the back-bones and 
ribs of serpents in such numbers as it is impossible to de- 
scribe: of the ribs there were a multitude of heaps, some 
great, some small, some middle-sized* The place wliere tlie 


cany an asp in a basket of figs, some 
of which he eyen offered to the guards 
as he passed, and Plutarch (Vit. 
Anton.) shows that the story of the 
asp was doubted. Nor is the statue 
carried in Augustus’ triumph which 
had an asp upon it any px’oof of his 
belief in it,, since that snake was the 
emblem of Egyptian royalty : the 
statue (or the croxvn) of Cleopatra 
could not have been without one, and 
this was probably the origin of the 
whole story. — [G. W.] 

® The bite of the cerastes or honied 
snake is deadly; but of the many 
serpents in Egypt, three only are 
poisonous — the cerastes, the asp or 
naia, and the common viper. vStrabo 
(xv. p. 1004) mentions large vipers in 
Egypt, nearly 9 cubits long, but the 
longest asp does not exceed 6 feet, 
and that is very unusual. — [G. W.] 
This city of Buto was different 
from that in the Delta. Some think 
it was at Belbdys (Bubastis Agria), or 
at A6toee7i.~-[G. W.] 

^ The winged serpents of Herodotus 
have puzzled many persons from the 
time of Pausanias to the present day. 
Isaiah (xxx. 6) mentions the fiery 
dying serpent.” The Egyptian sculp- 
tures represent some emblematic 
snakes with bird’s wings and human 
legs. The Draco volans of Linnaeus 
has wings, which might answer to the 
description given by Herodotus, but it 
does not frequent Egypt. The only | 
flying creature the ibis could bo ex- 
pected to attack, on its flight into 
Egypt, and for which it would have 


been looked upon as a partienhw bene- 
factor to Egypt, was the locust ; and 
the swarms of these largo desirueiive 
insects do come from the cast, hi 
Syria I have seen them just hatched 
in the spring still unable fly ; and 
some idea of the size and destructive- 
ness of a flight of locusts may bo 
derived from the fact of a swarm 
settling and covering the ground for 
a distance of 4:^ miles. It is singular 
that Herodotus should not have men- 
tioned locusts, flights of which arc 
seen in winter, spring, and summer ; 
and among the many monsters, real 
animals, and birds represente<l in the 
Egyptian paintings, so extraordinary 
a serpent could not be unnoticed. The 
locusts and the real existence of a 
Draco volans may have led to the 
story; and, as Cuvier remarks, all 
that can be said is that Heroilurns 
saw a heap of bones without Imving 
ascertained, beyond report, how they 
came there. Pausanias seems to have 
convinced himself of their exist cru‘e 
by believing in a still stranger reptile, 
a scorinon with wings like a hat's, 
brought by a Phrygian (ix. e. 21) 
There is, however, no doubt tlmt the 
ibis destroyed snakes ; and Cuvier 
found the skin of one partly digested 
in the intestines of one** of thos(? 
mummied birds. Its food also con- 
sisted of beetles, which have been 
found in another specimen. See Iffn 
rodotus, B. iii. ch, 108, wliere Ij*. 
describes the winged serpents ni’ 
Arabia. — [G. W.] 
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bones lie is at tlie entrance of a narrow gorge between steep 
moimtaiiiSj wbicli there open upon a spacious plain eoinmiini- 
catiiig with the great plain of Egypt. The story goes, that 
with the spring the winged snakes come flying from Arabia 
towards Egypt, but are met in this gorge by the birds called 
ibises, who forbid their entrance and destroy them all. The 
Arabians assert, and the Egyptians also admit, that it is on 
account of the service thus rendered that the Egyptians hold 
the ibis in so much reverence. 

76 . The ibis is a bird of a deep-black colour, with legs like 
a crane ; its beak is strongly hooked, and its size is about that 
of the landrail. This is a description of the black ibis which 
contends with* the serpents. The commoner sort, for there 
are two quite distinct species,® has the head and the whole 
throat bare of feathers ; its general plumage is white, but the 
head and neck are jet black, as also are the tij^s of the wings 
and the extremity of the tail ; in its beak and legs it resembles 
the other species. The winged serpent is shaped like the 
water-snake. Its wings are not feathered, but resemble very 
closely those of the bat. And thus I conclude the subject of 
the sacred animals. 


^ The first described by Herodotus 
as all black, was the one which fought 
against the (winged) serpents. It is 
the Ihis Falcinellus (Temm.), or glossy 
ibis. The colour is a reddish-brown 
shot wfith dark-green and purple ; the 
size 1 foot from the breast to the end 
of the tail. The other is the Nume- 
nius Ihis/’ or reliyiosa” of 

modern naturalists, the Ahoo Hannes 
of Bruce, which is white with black 
pinions and tail ; the head and part of 
the back being without feathers, as 
described by Herodotus. This is the 
one so frequently found embalmed in 
Egypt. Its body measures 12 inches 
in length, and in diameter, and the 
beak 6 inches. The leg from the knee 
to the plant of the foot is about 4^ 
inches. (See Cuvier’s Theory of the 
Earth, Jameson, p. 300.) Both species 


have a curved beak. The great ser- 
vices the ibis rendered by destroying 
snakes and noxious insects were the 
cause of its being in such esteem in 
Egypt. The stork was honoured for 
the same I'eason in Thessaly ; and even 
now the Turks look upon it with such 
good-will that it would be considered 
a sin to kill one ; on which account it 
feels so secin-e thafc, in Asia Minor, it 
builds its nest on the walls and houses 
within reach of man ; and to the 
credit of the Turks it must be said 
that they treat animals in general 
much more kindly than Europeans. 
A similar regard is paid to storks in 
Holland. 

The ibis was sacred to Thoth, the 
Egyptian Hermes. See above, note ® , 
on ch. 67.— [Cl. W.] 
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77. Witli respect to the Egyptians themselres, it is to be 
remarked that those who live in the corn country,^ devoting 
themselves, as they do, far more than any other people in the 
world, to the preservation of the memory of past actions, arc 
the best skilled in history of any men that I have ever met. 
The following is the mode of life habitual to them : — For three 
successive clays m each month they purge the body by means 
of emetics, and clysters, which is clone out of a regard for their 


” This is in contradistinction to tlie 
marsii-landsj a.nd signifies Upper Egypt, 
as it includes tlie city of C.hemmis 5 
but \Ylien lie says tliey have no vines 
in the country, and only drink beer, 
his statement is opposed to fact, and 
to the ordinary habits of the Egyp- 
tians. In the neighbourhood of 
Memphis, at Thebes, and the places 
between those two cities, as well as at 
Eileithyias, all corn -growing districts, 
they ate wheaten bread and cultivated 
the vine. Herodotus may, therefore, 
have had in view the corn-country, in 
the interior of the broad Delta, 
where the alluvial soil was not well 
suited to the vine, and where Sebenny- 
tus alone was noted for its wine. 
Most of the other vineyards were at 
Marea, and in places similarly situ- 
ated near the edge of the desert, 
where the light soil was better suited 
to them ; though grapes for the table 
were produced in all parts of the 
country. Wine was universally used 
by the rich throughout Egypt, and 
beer supplied its place at the tables of 
the poor, not because “they had no 
vines in their country,” but because it 
•was cheaper ; and the same was their 
reason for eating bread made of the 
Holms sorglium (or Doora) like the 
peasants of modern Egypt, and not 
because it was the greatest disgrace 
to eat wheaten bread.” (See above, 
note ® on ch, 3G. ) And that wine was 
known in Lower as well as Upper 
Egypt is shown by the Israelites 
mentioning the desert as a place 
which had “ no figs, or vines^ or pome- 
granates” in contradistinction to 
Egypt (Gen. si. 10 j Numb. xs. 5.) 


Wines of various kinds wm’o nll'ered in 
the temples; and being veiy gene- 
rally placed by the altar in gla-s 
bottles of a particular sha]ie, ilie-^e 
came to represent in hientglypiiies 
what they contahiod, nml to siguity 
“wine,^’ -vvathout the word if seif 
‘^erp” being metitioiied. It is re- 
markable that this word “erpis” is 



introduced by Athenmus {'Del]-»n. ii. 
B9 a), quoting Sappho, as the name of 
“wine : 


A/u/3po(ria? jat-v Kpartip iKi-Kparo 
’Ep/ius kXthv <-Y>7riy Ocoh oti'oxiiijfrfs , 
unless indeed he uses it for “ a 

ladle,’* or “small jug,” wiiidi the 
sense seems to require, and which is 
in X., 420 D. (See note on chs. IS, 
37, and 60.) Another reading has 
ep'irev .... olmxo'h(T(av> Afhenreus 
(i. p. 33 e) describes the Egyptians 
as much addicted to wine, on his own 
and on the authority of Dio; and says 
(i. p. 34 a) that Hellanicus fancies 
the fine was first d/scorered at Piiu- 
thine, a city of Egypt. — f G. W. ] 
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health, sinee they have a persuasion that every disease to which 
men are liable is occasioned by the substances whereon they feed. 
Apart from any such precautions, they are, I believe, next to 
the Libj^ans,® the healthiest j^eople in the world — an effect 
of their climate, in my opinion, which has no sudden changes. 
Diseases almost always attack men when they are exposed to 
a change, and never more than during changes of the weather. 
They live on bread made of spelt, which they form into loaves 
called in their owm tongue cyllesils.^ Their drink is a wine which 
they obtain from barley,^ as they have no vines in them country. 
Many kinds of fish they eat raw, either salted or dried in the sun.^ 

® Tlieii? Lealtli was att-ribiitable to macerated barley ; ” and says Aris- 
tbeir living in tlie dry atniospbere of totle supposes that men dimnk witb 

tlie desert, ^Ybere sickness is rarely wine lie on tbeir faces, but tliose 

known, as tbe Arabs sbow w^bo now witli beer on tbeir backs. He cites 

live tbere. See note ® on ch. 84'. — Hecataeus respecting the nse of beer 

[G. W.] in Egypt, wbose words are, ras fcpiBas 

® AtbensBiis (X. p. 418 e) says tbe els rh Tr6/ixa Karakeovcri, I have found 
Egyptians were great eaters of bread, tbe residue of some malt at Tbebes, 
and bad a kind called Gyllestia. This once used for making beer.' Xenopbon 
be afiSrms on tbe antbority of Heca- (Anab. iv. 5) speaks of a sort of 
teens. He also speaks of a “ snbacid feraiity of beer in Armenia drunk 
bread of tbe Egyptians, called Gyllas- tbrougli reeds having no joints. — 
tis, mentioned by Aristopbanes in [G. W.] 

tbe Banaids ; ” and adds, ‘‘ Nicander ^ Tbe custom of drying fisb is fre- 
mentions it as made of barley ” {iii. quently represented in the sculptures 
p. 114). Hesyeliiiis says, Kv\ka<rris of Upper and Lower Egypt. (On tbe 
&pros ns eV Alyvnrrcp inrh pi^oiv fisheries, see n. ® cb. 149.) Eisbing 
oXvpas. — [G. W.] was a favourite amusement of tbe 

^ This is tbe ohos Kpidims of Xeno- Egyptians ; and tbe skill of sports- 
plion. Diodorus (i. 34) mentions it as men was shown by spearing fish with 
a beverage from barley called by the tbe bident. Tbe fishermen by trade 
Egyptians zythus/’ which he thinks caught them in long drag-nets, the 
not much inferior to wine.’' Athe- line being confined to poor people, and 
iiEEus (i. p. 34 A 5 X. p. 418 e) calls it to those who cast a,ngle for amuse- 
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Quails also, and ducks and small birds, they eat uncooked, 
rnerely 'first salting them. All other birds and fishes, except- 

mt/iit ; arul a. large double-handled used the wicker trap of modern Egypt 
landiiig-iun. wa,-^ eiuployed fur shoals and Indian It is a basket about 2-|- 
of small fry. It is also probable that feet high, entirely open at the bottom, 
when rlie inundation retired, they where it is about 2 feet wide, and 





FISH AND BIRDS, 



1.29. 


ing those which are set apart ■ as sacred, are eaten either 
roasted or boiled. 


wiOi ;i smaller oporiing at the top Quails wore caii^ht, hot !i ia Upper 

alKtiit 8 indies in diaineter ; and and Lower Egjpfc, like other hi rd’s, iir 

being* put down into shallow water, large clap-nets and in traps (woodcuts 

wimi/evor lish is enclosed within it is I. andlL); and at llhinoeoliira, on the 

taken out Iw the man who thrusts his edge of the Syrian desert, the culprits, 

arm^ thnnigh the upper orifice. See banished by Actisanes to that spot, 

At. Eg. W. vol. iii. p. dl and 53-68. — caught them in long nets made oi’ 

[ G. W*] split reeds {Died. i. 00). The catch- 
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78. In social meetings among tlie rich, when the banquet is 
ended, a seryant carries round to the several guests a coffin, 
in which there is a wnoden image of a corpse/^ carved and 
painted to resemble nature as nearly as possible, about a cubit 
or two cubits in length. As he shows it to each guest in turn, 
the servant says, Gaze here, and drink and be merry ; for 
when you die, such w’‘ill you be.” 

79. The Egyptians adhere to their own national customs, 


and adopt no foreign usages, 
worthy of note : among others 

in", drying, and salting of birds are 
1'requeiitlv repi'osented in the sculp- 
tures, ( iVoodcnt IIL)-~[G. W.] 

^ The fig are introduced at supper 
was of a iinimTny in the usual form of 
Osiris, either standing, or lying on a 



(Petron, Satyric. c. 34). The original 


Many of these customs are 
their song, the Linns, ^ which 

object of the custom was doubtless 
with a view to teach men to love 
one another, and to avoid those evils 
which tend to make them consider 
life too long, when in reality it is too 
short” (see Plat, de Is. s. 15 ; and 
Sept. Sap. Coiiviv. p. 148 a) ; but the 
salutary advice vras often disregarded, 
and the sense of it pexwerted by many 
who copied the custom ; as the un- 
godly ” in Judoea used it to urge men 
to enjoy the good things of this life, 
and banish, the thoughts of all beyond 
the present. (Book of Wisdom, ii. 1, 
<&c. ; Is. xxii. 3 ; Ivi. 12 ; Eccles. ii. 
24; Luke xii. 19; and 1 Corinth, xv. 
32. Cp. Anac. Od. iv. and Hor. 2 Od. 
iii. 13.) Some have supposed this 
custom proved the Egyptians to be of 
a serious character, though it would 
rather be a necessary hint for a too 
lively people. But their ^de-vv of death 
was not a gloomy one, connected as it 
was with the prospect of a happy 
union with Osiris. — [G. "WJ 

® This song had different names in 
Egypt, in Pheenicia, in Cyprus, and 
other places. In Greece it was called 
Linus, in Egypt Maneros. The stories 
told of Linus, the inventor of melody, 
and of his death, are mere fables ; 
and it is highly improbable that the 
death of Maneros, the son of the first 
king of Egypt, should have been 
recorded in the songs of Syria. Julius 
Pollux (iv. ‘ 7 ) says the song of Mane- 
ros was sung by the Egyptian pea- 
sants, and that this fabulous personage 
was the inventor of husbandry, an 
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JB Bung under various names not only in Egypt but in 
PliCLMiiciaj ill Cyprus, and in other places ; and which seems 
to be c^xactly the same as that in use among the Greeks, and 
by them called Linus. There were very many things in 
Egypt wliicii filled me wdth astonishment, and this was one of 
them. Whence could the Egyptians have got the Linus ? It 
appears to have been sung by them from the very earliest 
tiiiies.^ For the Linus in Egyptian is called Maneros ; and 


honour alwayH giren to Osiris — yecap- 
yias Mov<rS}v fiaOrjriijs* Some 

think the *Vson of the finst king” 
TJiefins Horus, the son of Osiris j aiul 
the name might be. Man-Hor. Indeed 
thei’e appears in the .hieroglyphics to 
bo this legend, “Xlen-Ke, the maker 
of hymns,” which -would apply to Ec, 
the snn. Plutarch (dels- s. 17) states 
that the song was suited to festivities 
and the Ydeasurcs of the table*, and 
adds that XEaneros was not a name, 
but a complimentary mode of greeting, 
and a wish that- what they were 
■engaged in might turn out fortu- 
nately.” Pansanias (ix. 29) says tliat 
Linns and Adonis -were sung together 
by Sappho, and thinks that Homer 
mentions him (11. xviii, 570) 5 though 
others refer Xiyov to the flaxen cords 
of the lyre (on the shield of Achil- 
les) I”—* 

ToiirtiJ <r fri/ fitarffotiTi 5r«tr epap/.w^'^t Xtiyeltj 

ifi£pti£v KiBdpil^e’ Xivw vtto KaAov tiecAe 

XenntXh) (pm>r}‘ 

when having gathered the grapes, they 
danced to the air. Athenaens (Deipn. 
xiv. p. 020 a) says, Nymphis speaks 
of a youth having gone to fetch water 
for the reapers, %vho never returned, 
and was lamented by different people. 
In Egypt ho was called Maneros.” 
The name Linns was related to aXXivov^ 
an expression of grief {ouKivd fiot 
(rrovax^lre, Mosch. Id. 1 ), partly com- 
pounded of the usual exclamation af, 
and some think of the Hebrew lu7i, 
“to complain” or “murmur.” (Op. 
Exod. XV. 2-1 ; and melmim, “ nnirmnr- 
ingsj” Numbers xiv. 27.) But the 
song of Linns, like that of Maneros, 
was not necessarily of grief j and 


Euripides (cited by Atlienmus, xiv. p. 
6X9 c) says Linus and Ailinus wore 
suited to Joy also. Linus and Maneros 
were probaldy the genius or imperson- 
: ation of song. The Egyptians now 
! nse “ ya> laijlee ! ya laijl 1 ” as a chorus 
i for lively songs, meaning “ 0 my joy ! 

' O night!” a.lliiding to I ho wedding- 
I night ; “ ya, laylee, <Joop, ya layloe ! ” 
“ O my joy, step, 0 my joj” ! ” alluding 
to the dance. Op. Hebr. Ilallel, “ sing- 
ing, praising,” whence hallelu-iah . — 
[G. W.] 

** The Egyptian songs and hymns 
Avcrc of the earliest date, and, like 
their knowledge of painting and sculp- 
ture, w'cro naid to be 10,000 years old ; 
but Porphyry hints at the reason of 
their origin being attributed to Isis, 
for it was in order to ensure respect 
for them that “ they were preserved 
through successive ages as the actual 
poems of that Goddess.” (PIato*s 
Laws, book ii. p. 790.) Some have 
supposed their songs Avei*e of a mourn- 
ful kind, and the character of the 
Egyptians to be the same; hut the 
term “ magis mcBstiores ” apj^lied to 
them by Ainmianns MarcolHnns is not 
consistent with their habits of buf- 
foonery, love of caricature, and natural 
quickness, nor with the opinion of 
Xenophon, confirmed by Polybius 
(v. 81), who says, of all people they 
were the most addicted to raillery. 
(Op. Her. ii. 60, 221. See At. Eg. W. 
ii, p. 264. 442.) This is inherited by 
their successors ; as w-ell a,s “ grati- 
tude for favours conferred on them,” 
which Diodorus (i. 90) says was most 
remarkable in the Egyptians. — [G. W.] 
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tliey told me that Maneros was the only son of their first king, 
and that on his untimely death he was honoured by the 
Egyptians with these dirgelike strains, and in this way they 
got their first and only melody. 

80 . There is another custom in which the Egyptians re- 
semble a particular Greek people, namely the Lacedaemonians. 
Their young men, when they meet their elders in the streets, 
give way to them and step aside ; ^ and if an elder come in 
where young are present, these latter rise from their seats. 
In a third j)oint they differ entirely from ah. the nations of 
Greece. Instead of speaking to each other when they meet in 
the streets, they make an obeisance, sinking the hand to the 
knee. 

81 . They wear a linen tunic fringed about the legs,^ and 
called calasifk; over this they have a white woollen garment 
thrown on afterwards. Nothing of w^ooUen, however, is taken 
to their temples or buried with them, as their religion forbids 


^ A similiir resxject is paid to age by 
tbe Chinese and Japanese, and even 
by the modern Egyptians. In tliis 
the Greeks, except the Lacedaemo- 
nians, were wanting; and the well- 
known instance at the theatre, men- 
tioned by Plutarch, agrees with what 
Herodotus says of them. The Jews 
wei’e commanded to ‘^rise np before 
the hoary head and honour the face of 
the old man*’ (Levit. xix. 32). The 
mode of bowing with their hand ex- 
tended towards the knee agrees -with 
the sculptures; one hand was then 
placed on the other shoulder or on the 
heart, or on the mouth, to keep the 
breath from the face of a superior. 
(See woodcut in note ^ to ch. 177.) 
Some even prostrated themselves on 
the ground before great i36rsonages, 
“ in obeisance bowing themselves to the 
earth” (Gen. xlii. 26, 28), and knelt 
or ‘‘ bowed the knee ” before them, as 
the people were ordered to do before 
Joseph (Gen. xH. 43). And it is 
worthy of remark that the word 
“atreji:’’ or ^''berok” is the name 
applied in Arabic to the kneeling 


of a camel to the present day. (Op. 
Tvikhehi knee,” hdraka-) a blessing,” 
from kneeling in prayer.) Before a 
king or a statue of a God, they often 
held uj) both arms, and uttered an ex- 
clamation, xn.’obably resembling the 
lo triumphe, and lo Bacche, of later 
times.— [G. W.] 

® The great use of linen has been 
noticed above (see n. ^ ch. 37). The 
fringes were the ends of the tlireads 
(see w'oodcut No. I. figs. 7, 9, in oh. 
37). In some women’s dresses the 
fringes were also left, but these were 
also more frequently hemmed. A 
shirt given by Professor Eosellini 
(p. 113, No. T. fig. 1), has the fringes. 
The same custom was adopted by the 
Israelites (Nuim. xv. 38), who were 
ordered to sew a blue riband on the 
fringe of the border; which calls to 
mind the blue border dyed with indigo 
found on some Egyptian linen, though 
that of the Israelites was intended to 
prevent its tearing. The wool ien upper 
garment was only worn in cold weather 
(see At. Eg. W. voL iii. p. 344 to 
351), and the j^rejudice against its 
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it. Here their practice yesembles the rites called Orphic and 
Bacchic, but which are in reality Egyptian and Pythagorean ; '■* 


use in sacred places is perhaps the 
reason of its not being represented in 
the piaintings. The name Oalasiris is 
supposed to he Klashr (KXaa-p), The 



most usual dresses of men arc those 
shown in No. IL, below. For those 
of the priesthood, see above n. ^ ch. 
37 . The “ white ” sandal {<pamds)f said 



I. 


to be worn by the Egyptian (and 
Athenian) priests, is perhaps of late 
time.— [G. W.] 

® The fact of these, the Bacchic, 


and the Pythagorean, being the same 
as the Egyptian, sufficiently px'oves 
whence they were derived. See above, 
note ® on ch. 51. — [G. W.] 
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for no one initiated in these mysteries can be buried in a 
woollen Bliroud, a religious reason being assigned for the 
observance. 

82 . The Egyptians likewise discovered to which of the gods 
each month and day is sacred ; ^ and found out from the day 


^ This may partly bo traced in the 
mimes of some of the inonthsj as 
Tlioth, Athor, and Pachoiis ; and on a 
eeiling of the Memnonium at Thebes, 
and on another at Edfoo, each has 
a god to -wbicli it belongs. Some 
suppose they indicate the festivals of 
the gods ; but this would limit the 
festivals to twelve in the year. It is, I 
however, singulai* that the months are 
not called by those names, but are 
designated, as usual, as the 1st, 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th months of the three 
seasons. (See n. on ch. 4 in the Ap,, 
CH. ii.) The Romans also made their 
twelve gods preside over the months ; 
and the days of the w^'eek when intro- 
duced in late times, received the 
names of the sun and moon and five 
planets, which have been retained to 
the present day. The names of gods 
wore also affixed to each day in the 
Egyptian almanacs, according to ChEe- 
remon, in the same manner as those 
of saints in the modern calendar. The 
Egyptians divided the year into 12 j 
months of 30 days, from the earliest I 
timoBof which we have any record; and i 
the fabulous reign of 0.siris, 28 years, 
appears to have been taken from the j 
diivs of 4 weeks, or 4* weeks of years, 
as their period of Triacoiitaeterides, of 
30 years, was from the month of 30 
days. Dion Cassius (xxxvii. 18), too, 
distinctly states that “the practice of 
referring the days of the week to the 
7 planets began among the Egyptians.” 
The w'cek of 7 days (sheba,*" ig 
mentioned at the period of the Crea- 
tion, and it continued to be used in 
the time of the patriarchs (Gen. vii. 4 j 
xxix. 27). It was probably of very 
early use among the Egyptians also, 
judging from the 7 days’ fete of Apis 
and other hebdomadal divisions; but 
they generally make mention of 
decades or tens of days, which are 


still in use among the Chinese. (On 
the use of 7 days in Egypt, see n. on 
ch. 109 in Ap. ch. vii.) The Egyp- 
tians had 12 hours of night and 12 of 
day, and each had its peculiar genius 
or goddess, represented with a star on 
her head, called Nau, “ hour.” Night 
1 2 



was considered older than day, as 
darkness preceded light, and tHhe 
evening and the morning were the 
first day,” ’ITi.e expression “ night 
and day ” is still used in the East, and 
our “fortnight” points to an old 
custom of counting nights instead of 
days. The notion that the Egyptians 
had not the 12 hours of day and of 
night in the time of Herodotus is 
erroneous, as they occur in a tomb of 
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of a man’s birtli, what he will meet with in the course of his 
life,^ and how he will end his days, and what sort of man he 
will* be — discoveries whereof the Greeks engaged in poetry 
have made a use. The Egyptians have also discovered more 
prognostics than all the rest of mankind besides. Whenever 
a prodigy takes place, they watch and record the result ; then, 
if anything similar ever happens again, they expect the same 
consequences, 

83, "With respect to divination, they hold that it is a gift 
which no mortal possesses, but only certain of the gods : ^ thus 


the time of Psammeticbiis II., and in the 
tfunbs of tile 20fcb. Dynasty at Thebes. 
The word “ hour ” is said to bo found 
as early as the 5th Dynasty (see Lep- 
sins, Band Hi. Abth. ii. 331. 72, 76), and 
with the name of Kiri^ Assa. — [G. W.] 

- Horoscopes wore of very early use 
in Egypt (Iambi. S, 4), as well as the 
interpretation of dreams ; and Cicero 
(De Div. i. 1) speaks of the Egyptians 
and Chaldees predicting future events, 
as well as a man’s destiny at his birth, 
by their observations of the stars. 
This was done by them, as the monu- 
ments show, by observing the constel- 
lations that appeared on the eastern 
horizon at the moment of his birth, 
or any evetit they wished to decide 
about, took place. The fallacy of 
predicting a particular death from the 
‘‘ «a,scendant ” at the time of any one’s 
birth has been well exposed by Cicero, 
who asks, Were all those who fell 
at Ganiige horn under the same con- 
stellation, for they had all. one and the 
same death?” (De Div. ii. 47.) In- 
terpreters of dreams were often 
resorted to in Egypt (Exod. xli, 8) ; 
and Diodorus (i. 25) says the prayers 
of tlie devout were rewarded in a 
dream by an indication of the reme- 
dies an illiiess required. Cicero (De 
Fato, 6) sj:)eaks of the belief that 
“any one born at the rising of the 
Dogstar could not be drowned in the 
sea.”--[G. W.] 

^ Yet the Egy];)tians sought to “ the 
idols, and to the charmers, and to 
them, that liad familiar spirits, and td 
the wizards” (Is. xix. 3). Herodotus 


I probably means that none but oracles 
I gave the real answer of the deity ; and 
I this would not prevent the “ prophets” 

' and “ magicians ” pretending to this 
art, like the /xdvr^is of Greece. To the 
Israelites it was particularly forbidden 
“to use divination, to be an observer of 
times, or. an enchanter, or a witch, or a 
chariner, or a consulter -with familiar 
spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer.” 
(Dent, xviii, 10, 11.) It is singular 
that the Hebrew word naliai^h, “ to 
use enchantments,” is the same as the' 
Arabic for “serpent.” A Gnostic 
Papyrus in the British Mnseiim, sup 
posed to be of the 2nd century, and 
found in Egypt, mentions divination 
“ through a boy with a lamp, a bowl, 
and a pit,” very like what is now 
practised in Egyjjt and Barbary ; and 
the employment of boys of old is 
mentioned by Origen and others. It 
also contains spells for obtaining power 
over spirits, for discovering a thief, £ 01 * 
commanding another man’s actions, 
for obtaining any wish, for preventing 
anything, &c. Others in the Leydeia 
Museum contain recipes for good 
fortune, for procuring dreams, for 
making a ring to bring good fortune 
and success in every enterprise, for 
causing separation between man and 
wife, giving restless nights, for making 
oneself loved, &o. Magical tricks 
were practised of old also (Exod, vii. 
11), and they probably became more 
general in later corrupt times. (See 
Pubk Cambridge Ant. Soc. Svo. No. 2.) 
Apnleius also mentions the magic of 
Egypt— [G.W.] 
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they liaye an oraele of Hercules, one of Apollo, of Minerva, of 
Diana, of Mars, and of Jupiter. Besides these, there is the 
oracle of Latona at Biito, which is held in much higher repute 
than any of the rest. The mode of delivering the oracles is 
not uniform, but varies at the different shrines. 

84. Medicine is practised among them"^ on a plan of 



^ Not only was the study of medi- 
cine of very early date in Egypt, but 
medical men there •were in s’ach 
repute that they were sent for at 
various times from other countries. 
Their knowledge of medicine is cele- 
brated by Homer (Od. iv. 229), who 
describes Polydamna, the wife of 
Thonis, as giving medicinal plants to 
Helen, in Egypt, a country producing 
an infinite number of drugs ..... 
where each physician possesses know- 
ledge above all other men.” 0 
virgin daughter of Egypt,” says Jere- 
miah (Ixvi. 11), “ in vain shalt thou 
ns© many medicines.” Cyrus and 
Darius both sent to Egy3,'>t for medical 
men (Her. in. 1, 132) ; and Pliny 
(xix. 5) gays post-mortem examina- 
tions were made in order to discover 
the nature of maladies. Doctors re- 
ceived their salaries from the treasury ; 
but they were obliged to conform in 
the treatment of a patient to the rules 
laid down in their books, his death 
being a capital crime, if he was found 


to have been treated in any other 
way. But deviations from, and ap- 
proved additions to, the sacred pre- 
scriptions were occasionally made; 
and the prohibition was only to pre- 
vent the experiments of young prao-. 
titioners, whom Pliny considers the 
only persons privileged to kill a man 
with impunity. Aristotle indeed says 
“the Egyptian physicians were al- 
lowed after the third day to alter the 
treatment prescribed by authority, 
and even before, taking upon them- 
selves the responsibility” (PoHt. iii. 
11). Experience gradually taught 
them many new remedies ; and that 
they had adopted a method (of no 
very old standing in modern practice) 
of stopping teetix with gold is proved 
by some mummies found at Thebes. 

Besides the protection of society 
from the pretensions of quacks, the 
Egyptians provided that doctors should 
not demand fees on a foreign journey 
or on military service, when patients 
were treated free of expense (Diod. 


In Fig. 2 is a dedication “to Amun 
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separation; each physician treats a single disorder, and no 
more ; ^ tlins the country swarms with medical practitioners, 
some undertaking to cme diseases of the eye, others of the 
head, others again of the teeth, others of the intestines, and 
some those which are not local.® 


3. 82) ; and we may conclude that they 
were obliged to treat the poor gratis, 
on consideration of the allowance paid 
tliem as a body by government. This 
has again become the custom in 
(Modem) Egy^^t. Hei'odotus (ii. 77) 
and Biodoi’us (i. 82) mention some 
methods of treatment,* but poor and 
superstitious people sometimes had 
3*econrse to dreams, to wizards, to dona- 
tions to sacred animals, and to exvotos 
to the gods ; and the model of an 
arm, a leg, an eye, or an ear, often 
recorded the accidental cure and the 
evident credulity of an individual, as 
in some countries at the present day. 
Charms were also written for the 
credulous, some of which have been 
found on small pieces of papyrus, 
which were rolled up and woim as by 
the modem Egyptians. 

Accoucheurs were women j which 
we learn from Exodus i. 15, and from 
the sculptures ; as in modern Egypt. 
The Bedouins of the desert still retain 
a knowledge of the properties of the 
medicinal plants that grew there, 
with some of which they supply the 
dmggists of the towms. It is to the 
Arabs, who derived it from Egypt and 
India, that Europe is indebted for its 
first acquaintance wdth the science of 
medicine, which grew up in the school 
of Salerno j and a slight memento of 
it is still retained in the Arab symbols 
used by our chemists. Pliny (vii. 56) 
says the study of medicine was 
claimed as an Egyptian invention ; by 
others attributed to Aml)as, the son of 
Babylon and Apollo.”— W.] 

^ The medical profession being so 
divided (as is the cnstom in modern 
Eurox 3 e), indicates a great advance- 
ment of civilisation, as well as of 
medicinal knowledge. The Egyptian 
doctors were of tho sacerdotal order, 
like the embalmers, who are called 


(in Genesis 1. 2) ‘‘ Physicians,” and 
were commanded by Joseph to em- 
balm his father.” They were of the 
class called Pastophori, who, accord- 
ing to Clemens (Strom, lib. 6 ) being 
physicians, were expected to know' 
about all things relating to the body, 
and diseases, and remedies, contained 
in the six last of the sacred books of 
Hermes. Manetho tells us that Atho- 
thes, tho second king of Egypt, who 
was a physician, "wrote the anatoynical 
books 5 and his name, translated Her- 
mogenes, may have been the origin of 
the tradition that ascribed them to 
Hermes, the Egyptian Thoth. Or the 
fable may mean that they were the 
result of intellect personified by Thoth, 
or Hermes. It is difficult to under- 
stand how their having “ physicians 
for particular members of the body, 
and for particular diseases, affords 
another proof how rigidly the subdi- 
visions of tho castes loere hept sepa- 
rate/* as Heeren imagines, for they 
were of the same class; and our 
modem custom does not certainly lead 
to such an inference. In the Hermaio 
books a w'hole chapter was devoted to 
diseases of the eye. — [G. W.] 

® Pliny thinks the Egyptians were 
subject to numerous diseases (xxvi. 1) ; 
but in this he differs from Herodotus 
(ii. 77). Luxux'y, and disregard to 
the regimen they followed of old, may 
have caused a change in later times, 
when leprosy, elephantiasis, and other 
diseases became common in Egypt ; 

** Est Elepbas morbus, qui propter flumina Nili 
Cfignitur iEg 3 "pto in media, neque prseterea 
itsquam/’ — L ucret. vi. 560. 

for Herodotus (ch. 77) shows how 
careful they were of health, and Dio- 
dorus (i. 82) says depairevovcri ra 
<rd}{xara K\v(Tpt.o7s, Kal vricrreiais, Kal 
ifjLerots/* as well as by abvstinence; 
being persuaded that the majority of 
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85. The follo^ving is the way in which they cmiduct their 
mournings ^ and their funerals On the death in any house of 
a man of consequence, forthwith the women of the family he- 
plaster their heads, and sometimes eTen their faces, with mud ; 
and then, leaving the body indoors, sally forth and "wander 
through the city, with their dress fastened by a band, and 
their bosoms bare, beating themselves as they wnJk. All the 
female relations join them and do the same. The men too, 

disorders pi’ocecd from indigestion and men and women havo their dresses 
excess in eating. — [G. W.] fastened by a baud round the waist, 

^ The custom of weeping, and throw- the breast being bare, as described by 

iiig dust on their heads, is often repre- Herodotus. For seventy days (Gen. 
seiited on the monuments ; when t he 1. 3), or, according to some, seventy - 


two days, the family mourned at home, 
singing the funeral dii’ge, very much 
as is now done in Egypt ; and during 



thk time they abstained from the 
bath, wine, delicacies of the table, and 
rich clothing (Diod. i, 91) 5 and even 


after the’ body had been removed to 
the tomb it wms not unusual for the 
near relations to exhibit tokens of 
grief, when the liturgies, or services 
for the dead, were peilormed by the 
priests, by beating themselves on the 
breast in presence of the mummy. 
** Smiting themselves on the breast 
was a common token of grief in the 
East (Iiuke xxiii. 48) which continues 
to the present clay. (See woodcut 
above, and in n. ® ch. 58 j and comp. 
At. Eg. W. vol.' V. page 259.) The 
Egyptians did not cut themselves ” 
in mourning; this a Syrian 

custom, and forbidden to the Jews. 
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similarly begirt, beat their breasts separately. When these 
ceremonies are over, the body is carried away to be embalmed, 
86. There are a set of men in Egypt who practise the art of 
enibahiimg, and make it their proper business* These 
persons, 'when a body is. brought to them, show" the bearers 
various models of corpses,® made in wood, and painted so as 
to resemble nature. The most perfect is said to be after the 


® These were in the form of Osiris ; 
and not only those of the best kind, 
but all the mummies were put up in 
the same position, representing the 
deceased as a figure of Osiris, those 
only excepted which were of the very 
poor people, and which were merely 
wTapped up in mats, or some other 
common covering*. Even the small 
earthenware and other figures of the 
dead were in the same form of that 
Deity, whose name, Herodotus, as 
usual, had scruples aljout mentioning, 
from having been admitted to a par- 
ticipation of the secrets of the lesser 
Mysteries. Diodorus says (i. 91), 
“ The most expensive mode cost a 
talent of silver (nearly 250Z.), the 
second twenty-two minm (90Z.), and 
the third was very cheap. WUien the 
price had been agreed ui^on, and the 
body given to the embalm ers, , the 
scribe marked on the loft side of the 
body the extent of the incision to be 
made, and then the ^parascMstes* 
(dii^secto7’) cut open as much of the 
flesh as the law permitted with an 
Etliiopian stone (flint), and imme- 
diately ran away, pursued by those 
present with bitter execrations, who 
pelted him with stones. One then in- 
troduced his hand and took out all the 
viscera, except the kidneys and heart; 
anotlier cleansed them with palm wine 
and aromatic preparations, and lastly, 
after having applied oil of cedar, and 
other things to the whole body for up- 
wards of thirty days, they added 
myrrh, cinnamon, and various drugs 
for preserving tbe body, and it was 
restored to the friends, so well pre- 
served that every feature might be 
recognized.” On this it may be 


observed, 1st, that the opening in the 
left side is perfectly coiTect ; and over 
it the sacred eye represented on. a flat 
piece of lead, or 'wax, was placed ; and 
through it the viscera were returned. 
.Four wax flgures, of the foux* genii of 
Amenti, were also put in wdth them, 
when the viscera were not deposited 
in the vases, which are so often fonnd 
in the tombs. Of these four vases one 
had a lid reiwesenting the head of 
a man, another had that of a Oynoce- 
phalus, another of a jackal, and t.he 
fourth of a hawk; and in these the 
viscera of first-class mummies were 
generally deposited. The fh'st held 
the stomach and large intestines ; the 
second the small inrbestines ; the thii’d 
the lungs and heart (showing Diodorus 
to bo in error) ; and the fourth the 
gall-bladder and liver. 2nd. Herodo- 
tus and Diodorus are not justified in 
confining the modes of embalming to 
three, since the mummies show a far 
greater variety, and the prices must 
have varied in like manner. 3rd. The 
execrations against the “ paraschistes’ ’ 
could only have been a form, if really 
uttered, which seems very doubtful. 
4th. The features could not be recog- 
nized, being covered with, numerous 
folds of cloth, and the only face seen 
was that of the painted mummy case. 
The statement of Porphyry that the 
intestines were thrown into the river, 
after an invocation to the sun, is un- 
worthy of belief. Everything lielong- 
ing to the body was buried, and 
apparently even the sawdust, used for 
absorbing the water that washed the 
intestines, which was put up into 
small linen bags, and deposited in 
earthenware jars. — [G, W,] 
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Biamier of liim whom I do not think it religions to name in 
connection with such a matter ; the second sort is inferior to 
the first, and less costly; the third is the cheapest of all. 
All this the embalmers explain, and then ask in which way it 
is wished, that the corpse should he prepared. The hearers 
tell them, and having concluded their bargain, take their de- 
partnre, while the embalmers, left to themselves, proceed to 
their task. The mode of embalming, according to the most 
perfect process, is the following They take first a crooked 
piece of iron,^ and with it draw out the brain through the 

® The nrammies atod ample evi- also employed by the Eomans aud 
dence of the brain having been ex- Eta'iiscans, long after iron implements 
tracted through the nostrils ; and the and arms were common. Iron was 
“drags” were employed to clear out known in the days of Job (xxviii. 2) ; 
what the instrument could not touch. Moses mentions Tubal Cain, the in- 
There can be no doubt that iron was strnctor of every artificer in brass and 
used in Egypt, though it is not pre- iron (Gen. iv. 22), and compares Egypt 
served there, nor in any other country, to an “iron furnace” (Dent, iv. 20) ; 
beyond a cortain time. The blue Og King of Bashan, who lived about 
colour of swords, and other weapons 1450 B.C., had a bedstead of iron 
in the painted tombs of Thebes, shows (Dent. iii. 11) ; and Homer shows the 
that the Egyptians used iron, or steel, quenching of iron to case-harden it 
as well as bronze j and this last was was well knowm, when he adopts it as 



a simile, and compares the hissing its use. We even see butchers sharp- 

noise produced by piercing the eye of ening their knives on a steel fastened 

Polyphemus to the effect of plunging to their apron ; and weapons of that 

the heated metal in 'water. (Od. ix. blue-coloured metal were represented 

391.) Thrasyllus (Clem. Strom, i.) . in common use long before the Trojan 

agrees with the Arundelian marbles war. In metallurgy the Egyptians 

in supposing that iron was kaiown possessed some secrets scarcely knowui 

long before the Trojan war; and it to us; for they had the means of 

would be inconsistent to suppose that enabling copper to cut stone without 

the most civilized nation of those days hardening it by an alloy, and of giving 

could have been ignorant of it even if to bronze blades the elasticity of steef, 

the paintings of Thebes did not prove , with great hardness and sharpness of 
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nostrils, thus getting rid of a portion, while the skull is 
cleared of the rest by rinsing with drugs; next they make a cut 
along the flank with a sharp Ethiopian stone, ^ and take out 
the whole contents of the abdomen, which they then cleanse, 
washing it thoroughly with palm wine,^ and again frequently 
with an infusion of pounded aromatics. After this they fill the 
cavity wdth the purest bruised- myrrh, with cassia, and every 
sort of spicery^ except frankincense, and sew up the opening. 


edge. In Asia tlie Clialybes were [. others, and even the Romans. {Liv. 
noted for their iron works, by which i. 24.) The Ethioi^ians (Her. vii. 69) 

they obtained great profits (Xenoph. had reed arrows tipped with agate, or 

Anab. S.Y.); aod Pliny (vii. 56) ascribes pebbles, “^on which seals -were cufc,’^ 

the inveiitioa of steel to the Idsei and which, known to ns as Egyptian 

Dactyli of Crete. — [G. W.] pebbles,’* are in great abundance in 

^ Ethiopian stone cither is 'blach Dongola and other districts. (See my 

flint, or an Ethiopian agate, the use of n. on B. vii. ch. 69.) The knife used 

■which was the remnant of a very in Egypt for sacrificing was generally 

primitiv'-e custom. Flints were often of tempered iron, exactly like that of 

employed in Egypt for tipping arrows, the Romans (so often represented on 

in lien of metal heads. Stone knives their altars), one of which, in my 

have been found in Egypt, which possession, is 11| inches long, by 2 in. 

many people had, as the Britons and the broadest part. (Fig. 4.) — [G. W.] 





“ The wine and pith {jumdr, or lml\ myrrh,** carried by the Ishmaelites 

heart,*’ in Arabic) are mentioned by (or Arabs) to Egypt were inincipallj 

Xenophon. (Aiiab. ii. 3.) He is right for the embaimers, who wore doubt- 

in saying that when taken from it the less supplied regularly with them, 

tree withers. In the Oasis they still • (Gen. xxxvii. 25.) Other caravans, 

make this %vine, -wdiicli they call like the Midianite merchantmen (Gen. 

lowbgeh. They merely tap the centre xxxyii. 28), visited Egypt for the pur- 

of the date, where the branches grow, poses of trade j and “ the spice mer- 

and the juice runs ofi into a vase chants’* are noticed (1 Kings x. 15) 

fastened there to receive it. — [G. W.] , in Solomon’s time. See my n. B. iii. 

^ The spicery, and balm, and ch. 107 . — [G. W.] 
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Then the body is placed in natrum^ for seventy days/^ and 
covered entirely over. After the expiration of that space of 
time, which must not be exceeded, the body is washed, and 
wrapped round, from head to foot, with bandages of fine linen 
cloth, ^ smeared over with gum, which is used generally by the 


^ Xot nitre, bnfc the snbcarbonate of 
scHja, ■wiiicii aboTincls at the natron 
lakes in the Lyfoian desert, and at El 
Hegs in Upper Egypt. This com- 
pleted the usual mode of embalming ; 
but some few appear to have been 
ptrepared -witli wax and tanning, by 
which the limbs were less rigid, and 
retained great flexibility. Dr. Gran- 
ville has made some interesting experi- 
ments on preserving bodies by that 
process, in imitation of one brought 
from Egypt, probably of late time; 
f<tr a description of which I refer to 
his work. Mr. Pettigrew also (p. 73) 
mentions a child preserved with wax. 
— [G.W.] 

^ This included the whole period of 
mourning. The embalming only occu- 
pied forty clays (Gen. 1. 3) ; Diodorus 
says ** upwards of thirty.’’ Both 
seventy and seventy-two days are 
mentioned as the full number, the 
first being ten weeks of seven days, or 
seven decades; the other 13x6=72, 
the duodecimal calculation being also 
used in Egypt. 

The name mummy is supposed to 
bo an Arabic w^ord, 7)ioom4a^ from 
“ wax.” In Egyptian it is called sail ; 

the bier Xx Gol. 

The origin of embalming has been 
ingeniously deri%md from their first 
merely bnrying in the sand, impreg- 
nated with natron and other salts, 
wliich dried and preserved the body ; 
which natural process they afterwards 
imitated — drugs, and subsequently 
bitumen, being later improvements. 
Bitumen does not appear to have been 
generally used before the 18th Dy- 
nasty. The dried body of the sup- 
posed Mycerinus, however, wull be no 
evidence that the simple salting pro- 
cess was retained till his time, unless 
the body and woollen dress are proved 
to be ancient Egyptian. (See Giid- 


don’s Horse -dEgyptiacse and M. Eg. 
W. vol. i. p. 348.) On bitumen, see 
n. •'5 on B. i. ch. 179.—[G. W.] 

® Not cotton. The microscope has 
decided (what no one ever doubted in 
Egypt) that the mummy-cloths are 
linen. The question arose in conse- 
quence of the use of the word hysms. 
Pausanias unequivocally describes it 
as cotton, and growijig in Elis. On 
the other hand, the Hebrew shash is 
translated Byssus in the Septuagint 
version, and in our own, fine linen ” 
(Ex. xxiv. 4). Many consider it linen, 
and Julius Pollux calls it a sort of 
Indian flax. Herodotus again speaks 
of the (linen) mummy-cloths as “ bys- 
sine sindon,” and both he and J. 
Pollux call cotton tree wool.” Some 
indeed think this last was silk ; but 
Pliny (xix. 1) shows that the of 
Herodotus was cotton. — “ Superior 
pars iEgypti in Arabiarn vergons gig- 
nit friiticem qnem aliqui gossipion 
vocant, pliires xyloii; et ideo lina 
inde facta xylina.” The confusion 
appears to have arisen partly from 
the conventional use of the names of 
the various cloths. Sindon was the 
(jeneral term for evexw fine stufl: ; so 
that it was even applied to woollen 
fabrics. Josephus speaks of sindon 
made of hair, and the ark had one 
covering of linen, and another of sin- 
don made of goats’ hair (Antiq. 3, 5, 
4). Sindon was therefore any stuff 
of a very fine texture (and might be 
applied to modern Cashmere and 
Jerbee shawls, as well as to muslin 
and cambric). Byssus in its real 
sense was cotton, but it was also a 
general term (like our word ‘‘linen ”), 
and Josephus speaks of byssine sindon 
made of linen, i. e. “ fine cotton linen.” 
With. Pliny, on the contrary, linen 
(linteum or Hnum) is the general term 
for all stuffs, including cotton (xix. 1), 
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EgjT;)tians in the jJace of glne, and in this state it is given back 
to the relatioiiSj who enclose it in a wooden case which they 
have had made for the luirpose, shaped into the figure of a mam 
Then fastening the ease, they jilace it in a sepulchral chamber,'^ 


and ho even calls asbestiis ‘Umend* 

Komash,” properly “ linen/’ is used 
in the same way hj the Arabs for all 
staEs. It is also reasonable to sup- 
pose that ancientj like modern people, 
may have been mistaken sometimes 
about the exact quality of tlie stuEs 
they saw, since the microscope was 
required to set us right. Sindon may 
possibly be taken from India,” or 
from the Egyptian (see n.^ 
on ch. 105). Ciemens thinks bysssino j 
garments were indented in the time 
of SeiniramiSj king of Egypt (Strom, 
i. p. 307). The Egyptians employed 
gum for the bands, or mummy-cloths, 
but not for other purposes where glue 
was required. They also .stained thorn 
with carthamus or safilower. The 
custom of swathing the body with 
bandages was coinmon also to the 
Jews, as -we]] as tlio process of em- 
balming it with spices (Luke xxiii. 56; 
John xix. 40). d'heir mode of ban- 
daging the dead body is sliown in the 
case of Lassarns (John xi. 44') ; and 
the early Italian masters have repre- 
sented it more correctly than many 
of later time. The legs, however, 
were bandaged sc],)arateiy, as in the 
Gimco-Egyptian niummios, since he 

came forth ” out of the tomb. — 

CG. W.] 

' This was not in their own houses, 
but, as Herodotus says, in a room 
made for the purpose, which was 
attached to the tomb. In the door of . 
this room the pit was sunk, often to 
the depth of more than 40 feet, where, 
after certain services had been per- 
formed by a priest before the mitmray, 
it was finally deposited. In the mean- 
time it was kept (as he says, upright) 
in a moveable closet, and occasionally 
taJvOii out to receive those priestly be- 
nedictions ; or it stood within an open 
canopy for the same purpose, the 
relations weeping before it. A less 
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npriglit against tlie wall. Such is the most costly way of 
embalming the dead. 

87. If persons wish to avoid expense, and choose the second 
imocess, the following is the method pursued : — Syringes are 
filled with oil made from the cedar-tree, which is then, with- 
out any incision® or disembowelling, injected into the abdomen. 
The passage by which it might be likely to return is stopped, 
and the body laid in natrum the prescribed number of days. 
At the end of the time the cedar-oil is allowed to make its 
escape ; and such is its power that it brings with it the 
whole stomach and' intestines in a liquid state. The natrum 
meanwhile has dissolved the flesh, and so nothing is left of 
the dead body but the skin and the bones. It is returned in 
-this . condition to the relatives, without any further trouble 
being bestowed upon it. 

expensive kind of tomb bad not the recess, at “ the side of the pit.” Those 
chamber, but only the pit, which was who were considered worthy wei'e 
properly the place of sepulture, though buried in the tomb they had made, or 
the name “tomb” is always applied purchased, at a very high price ; but 
to the apartment above. The coffin wicked people were forbidden the pri- 
or mummy-case was placed at the vilege, as if undeserving of burial in 
bottom, or in a lateral chamber or consecrated ground. — [G. W.'] 



No. II. 


« Second-class mummies without an j each class. The mummies of Greeks 

incision are found iu the tombs ; but may generally be distinguished by the 

the opening in the side was made in limbs being each bandaged separately, 

many of them, and occasionally even On Embalming, see Bouger’s Notice 

inthoseof an inferior quality; so that sur les Embaumemens des Ancieiis 

it was not exclusively confined to Egyptiens ; Pettigrew’s History of 

mummies of the first class. There the Egyptian Mummies ; and At. Eg. 

were, in fact, many gradations in W, vol. v. p. 451 to the end.-— [G. W.] 
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88* The third method of embalming,^ which is practised in 
the case of the poorer classes, is to clear out the mtestiiies with 
a clyster/ and let the body lie in natrum the seventy days, after 
which it is at once given to those who come to fetch it away. 

89. The wives of men of rank are not given to be embalmed 
immediately after death, nor indeed are any of the more 
beautiful and valued women. It is not till they have been 
dead three or four days that they are carried to the embalmers. 
This is done to prevent indignities from being offered them. 
It is said that once a case of this kind occurred : the man was 
detected by the information of his fellow-workman. 

90. Whensoever any one, Egyptian or foreigner, has lost 
liis life by falling a prey to a crocodile, or by drowning in the 
river, tlie law' compels the inhabitants of the city near wdfich 
the body is cast up to have it embalmed, and to 1)iuy it in one 
of the sacred repositories with all possible magnificence.*^ No 
one may touch the corpse, not even any of the friends or 
relatives, but only the jiriests of the Nile/ wiio prepare it for 

^ Of theso, as of tlie others, tliere fine on tlie people for aUo%ying a 

were several kinds, the two principnl violent death, even by accident, to 

ones being “1. Those salted and filled occur in their district ; and with the 

with bit uniinoos matter less pare than same object of protecting life, they 

the others ; 2. Those simply salted.” made it a crime to witness an attempt 

Others, indeed, were prepared in more to murder, or even a personal attack 

simple i^vays ; some were so loosely of any kind, without endeavoiiriiig to 

put lip in bad cloths that they are prevent it, or at least laying an infor- 

scarcciy to be separaled from the mation and prosecuting the ofiender. 

sti/rich and eartli in -which they are It was not ^‘because the body was 

buried, while others were more care- something more than human ; ” but 

fully enveloped in bandages, and to ensui’e the proper mode of embalm- 

arranged one over the other in one ing, by having the money paid at 

commoTi, tomb, often to the number of once to the priests, and to }.>revcnt 

seviiral hundreds. — [G. 'W.l any evasion of tlie expense.— [G. W.] 

^ The word used hero {arvpyLain) is ^ Herodotus -would lead us to infer 
the nam<3 of tlie modern ./?(/?, or rapha- that every city had its ])riests of the 

nus sativuB (var. ediilis) of Linnaeus Nile ; but this was probably only 

(see note on eh. 125) ; but the liquid when situated near its banks^ as wm 

here i!ientioned’^ seems inlhor to be do not find any of those Nile tempdes. 

a powerful cleansing preparation.— The city of Nilopolis, where the 
[G. W.] god Nilus was greatly worsliipped, 

Tlie law wdiich obliged the people was in Middle Egypt, in the province 

to embalm the body of any one found of Heptanomis (aftervirards called Ar- 

dead, and to bury it in the most ex- cadia, from the son of Theodosius), 

pensive manner, was a police, as well At Silsiiis, too, Nilus (or Hapi-inoou) 

as a sanatory, regulation. It was a -was greatly hononred. Silsiiis is re- 
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Irarial with their own hands — ^regarding it as something more 
than the mere body of a man — and themselves lay it in the tomb. 

91. The Egyptians are averse to adopt Greek customs, or, in 
a word, those of any other nation. This feeling is almost uni- 
versal among them. At Chemmis,^ however, which is a large 
city in the Thebaic canton near Neapolis,®' there is a square 


markable for its large quarries of 
saiidstono, wbich. was used to build 
nearly all the temples of Egypt, and 
for having been the place where the 
Nile burst the barrier of rock, and 
lowered its level throughout its course 
southward of that spot. (See n. on 
ch. 13, in App. CH. iv.) The Niloa, 
according to Heliodorus (ABthiop. lib, 
ix.), was one of the principal festivals 
of Egypt. It was celebrated about 
the winter solstice, when the Nile 
began to rise ; and Libanius pretends 
that the rites were thought of so 
much importance, that, unless per- 
formed properly, the river would not 
rise to its proper height. It was 
celebrated by men and women in the 
capital of each nome ; which seems 
to aigue, like the statement of Hero- 
dotus, that the god Nilus had a temple 
in every large city ; and a wooden 
statue of the river god was carried in 
procession through the villages on that 
occasion. — [G. W.] 

4 Khern, the god of Chemmis, or 
Khenirno, being supposed to answer to 
Pan, this city was called Panopolis by 
the Greeks and Eomans. The lion- 
headed goddess Thriphis shared the 
lionoui’s of the sanctuary with Khem, 
and is mentioned in a Greek Insciip- 
tion there of the 13th year of Trajan, 
when the restored or newly-built 
temple was finished {crwereKecrQrji) , 
Khein was tlio generative principle^ or 
universal nature. His name resembles 
that of ‘‘ Egypt,” which Plutarch tells 
11 B was called Chemi, “ from the black- 
ness of the soil,” and the same word 
was applied to the “ black ” or pupil 
“of the eye.” (See n. ^ on ch. 15.) 
This is confirmed by the hieroglyphics : 

Khern, Chemi, or Khemo, 



signifying “ Egypt,” and correspond- 
ing to the “land of Ham,” or Hhem. 
It is singular that this towm should 
have had the old name of the country, 
and another, Coptos, have had that of 
Egypt, which is Koft, or Gypt, wdth 
the“.i^” prefixed. “Egypt” is not 
found in hieroglyphics as the name of 
the country ; nor “ Nile ” as that of 
the river. The ancient Chemmis (or 
Ehenii) is retained in the modern 
EkJimim, the inhabitants of which 
were famed of old as linen manufac- 
turers and workers in stone. Chemi, 
“Egypt,” was the origin of the w^ord 
alchemy (the llach art) and of che- 
mistry. The white bull accompanies 
Khem, as in the procession at Medee- 
net Haboo ; and this accords with the 
representation of the Indian god who 
presides over generation mounted on a 
white bull. (Sir W. Jones, voh i. 
p. 256.)— [G. W.] 

® The “ neiglibouring Neapolis ” is at 
least ninety m.iles further np the river, 
and sixty in a direct line. It has 
been succeeded by the modern Keneh, 
a name taken from the Greek 
TToXts, the “ Newtown ” of those days. 
All the Egyptians had an aversion for 
the customs of the Greeks, as of all 
strangers; and it is difficult to un- 
derstand how the people of Chemmis 
should have had a different feeling 
towards them. The stories of the 
Greek Perseus having visited Egypt on 
his way to Libya, and of his having 
instituted games at Chemmis, are 
fables, as is that in Book vii. ch, 61, 
of his having given his name to the 
Persians. But there may have beeii 
an Egyptian god, a character of the 
sun, whom the Greeks supposed to be 
their hero ; and the monster Medusa, 
whose head Perseus cut off, evidently 
derived its form from the common 
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enclosure sacred to Perseus, son of Danae. Palm trees grow all 
round tlie place, wdiicli has a stone gateway of an unusual size, 
surmounted by two colossal statues,^ also in stone. Inside this 
precinct is a temple, and in the temple an image of Perseus. 
The people of Chemmis say that Perseus often apears to them, 
sometimes wuthin the sacred enclosure, sometimes in the open 
country: one of the sandals which he has worn is frequently 
foumU — two cubits in length, as they aiSirm — and then all 
Egypt flourishes greatly. In the worship of Perseus Greek 
ceremonies are used ; gymnastic games are celebrated in his 
honour, comprising every kind of contest, with j)rizes of cattle, 
cloaks, and skins. I made inquiries of the Chemmites why it 
wu'is that Perseus appeared to them and not elsewiiere in 
Egypt, and how" they came to celebrate gymnastic contests ^ 


Tjplionian figure of Egypt. (Cp. | 
Diodorus, iii, 69.) The record of a 
colony having gone to Greece from 
Egyr^t (“Khemi”) may have led to 
the story about the people of Chemmis 
liaving a friendly feeling towards the 
Greeks ; as that of Perseus having 
married Astarte, the daughter of 
Belus, may point to some intercourse 
with Syria. “ Perseus, according to 
the Persians, was an Assyrian;” There 
is a curious connection between Per- 
seus andPharas (faras), the horse ; ” 
—the Pegasus sprang forth from 
Medusa when killed by Perseus, as 
represented on one of the metopes of 
Seiinus ; and Keptune, who introduced 
the horse into Greece, and Medusa, 
are both Libyan. Faj^ras signifies the 
“ irujxe,” and fares the “horseman,” 
or the “ Persian,” in Arabic. In the 
story of Perseus and Andromeda, as of 
St. George and the Dragon, the scene 
is placed in Syria ; the former at 
Jaffa, the latter near Beyroot. — [G. W.] 
Statues on the large stone propyla, 
or towers of the Propylma, would.be 
an anomaly in Egyptian architecture. 
The enclosure is the usual temenos, 
surrounded by a wall generally of 
oimcle brick, within which the temple 
sto<3d. Cp. the Welsh “ LlanF The 
palm-trees constituted the grove round 


the temple, which was usually planted 
with other trees. Clemens therefore 
calls it &K(ros, and gives the name 
opyas to the temenos. The courts 
surrounded by columns are his ai/kai. 
(See n. on oh. 155, and the woodcut 
there.) The coin*t planted with trees 
seems to be the ‘‘grove” mentioned 
in the Bible ; ashreh (1 Kings xv. 
13), asMreh (Deut. vii. 5), plural 
aslierCth (2 Chron. xxxiii. 3 ; Judg. iii. 
7) ; a word not related, as some think, 
to Ashteroth, nor to asher, “ ten ” 
(both which begin with am, not aleph ) . 
The grove brought out from, the house 
of the Lord (2 Kings xxiii. 6 and ^) 
appears to be like the emblematic 
grove, or table surmounted by trees, 
carried in procession behind the Egyp- 
tian god Khorn, 

The word “highplace,” “bemeh,” 
nD2 (1 Sam. ix. 12 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 15), 
is singularly, though accidentally, like 
the Greek [G. W.] 

^ The modern Egyptians show the 
footstep of their prophet, in default of 
his sandal, and an impression in. stone 
— a petrified miracle. The dervishes 
at Old Cairo have the shoe of their 
founder, which might almost vie for 
size with the sandal of Perseus. — 
[G W.] 

® See Note in Appendix ch. vi. 
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unlike tbe rest of the Egyptians : to which they answered, 
^Hhat Perseus belonged to their city by descent. Danaiis and 
Lynceus were Ohemmites before they set sail for Greece, and 
from them Perseus was descended,” they said, tracing the 
genealogy ; ‘‘ and he, when he came to Egyjit for the purpose ” 
(which the Greeks also assign) of bringing away from Libya 
the Gorgon’s head, paid them a visit, and aclmowledged them 
for his kinsmen — he had heard the name of their city from 
his mother before he left Greece — -he bade them institute a 
gymnastic contest in his honour, and that was the reason wdiy 
they observed the practice.” 

9*2. The customs hitherto described are those of the Egyp- 
tians who live above the marsh-country. The inhabitants of 
the marshes have the same customs as the rest, as well in 
those matters which have been mentioned above as in respect 
of marriage, each Egyptian taking to himself, like the Greeks, 
a single wife ; ® but for greater cheapness of living the marsh- 
men practise certain peculiar customs, such as these following. 
They gather the blossoms of a certain water-lily, which growls 
in great abundance all over the flat country at the time when 
the Nile rises and floods the regions along its banks — the 
Egyptians call it the lotus — they gather, I say, the blossoms 

® There is no iiiBtance on tlie monu- vantage of it, since it was forbidden 

meats of Egypt of a man having more to the rich aristocracy, and the poor 

than one wife at a time; nor does • coidd not afford to enjoy the iDrivilegc. 
Herodotus say, as has sometimes bee^i — [U. W.] 

supposed, that this was the custom of This Kymphma Lotus grows in 

the other Egyptians who lived above ponds and small channels in the Delta, 

the marsh country. Bather ho implies during the inniidat ion, which are dry 

the contrary. From the superior treat- during the rest of the year; but it is 

meat of women throughout Egypt, not found in. the Nile itself. It is 

from what we see of their social habits, nearly the same as our white water- 

and from tlio queens being allowed to lily. Its Arabic name is nvSdr, or 

ascend the throne, it is very impro- mM/cr, or heshmn ; the last being the 

bable that any man had more than ancient'‘pi-sshnn,'' or pi-Blmeen,of the 

one wife. Diodorus (i. SO) says the hieroglyphics. There are two varieties 

priests were only allowed one, while —the white, and tliat with a bluish 

the rest might have any number ; but tinge, or the Kymphma CoGrulea. T.he 

this is at variance with his account Buddhists of Tibet and others call 

of the marriage contract, allowing a it nenuphar. Though the favourite 

woman the control over her husband flower of Egypt, there is no evidence 

( 3 . 27) ; and, if permitted by law, we of its having been sixcred ; but the 

may be certain that few took ad- god Kofr-Atmoo bore it on his head- 
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of this plant and dry them in the sun, after which they extract 
from the centre of each hlossom a substance like the head of 
a poppy, which they eriish and make into bread. The root of 
the lotus is likewise eatable, and has a pleasant sweet taste : 
it is round, and about the size of an apple. There is also 
another species of the lily in Egypt, ^ which grows, like the 

and the name mifarm probably related as Horapollo and the Egyptian monu- 
to “good,” and connected with ments show. The lotus flower was 

his title. It was thought to be a always presented to guests at an 
flower of Hades, or Ainenti ; and on it Egyptian party ; and garlands wore 
also Harpooi’ates is often seated. He put round their heads and necks ; — 
was the Egyptian Aurora, or day- the “Tnultcetpie in fronto eoronm.” 
spring ; not the God of Silence, as (Cp. Hor. Od. 1 26 and 38; ii. 7; 
the Gi'oeks supposed, but figured with iii, 10; iv. 11. Athenmns, xv. Ovid, 
his finger in iiis mouth, to show one of Fast. v. Anacreon, ode iv.) It is 
the liabits of childhood of which he I evident that the lotus was not bor- 
was the emblem. Hence he repre- ' rowed from India, as it was the favou- 
sentod the beginning of day, or the I rite plant of Egypt before the Hindoos 
rise and infancy of tlie sun, which was j had established their religion there, 
typically portrayed rising every morn- : Besides the seeds of the lotus, ywor 

ing from that flower, or from the I people doubtless used those of other 
■water ; and tliis may have given rise ! plants for making bread, like the mo- 
to the notion of Proclus that the lotus ! dern Egyptians, who used to collect 
flower was ty[>ic£d of the sun. Ei-jito. | the small grains of the Mesemlrianflie-^ 
stheiies also says tliis son of Isis was i ‘uimn nod ijlontm for this purpose ; and 
the “ God of Day.” The Egyptian j Diodoms (i. SO) says the roots and 
mode of indicating silence was by j stalks of water-plants wore a great 
placing “the hand on the month.” ■' article of food among the lower classes 
(Cj). Job xxix. 0.) The frog was also of Egyptians. — [G. W.] 
an emblem “ of man as 3 ’et in embryo,” ! 



Perhaps the ijmj.jlicsa KelunihOj or merly seems to show it was not indi- 
yehiuthium, which is common in India, genous in Egypt. Crocodiles and tlic 
hut which gro-ws no longer in Egypt. Helumbium are represented, wdth the 
And the care ttiken in planting it for- Nile god, on the large statue in the 
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lotus, in ilie river, and resembles the rose. The fruit springs 
up side by side with the blossom, on a separate stalk, and has 
almost exactly the look of the comb made by wasps. It 
contains a number of seeds, about the size of an olive-stone, 
which are good to eat : and these are eaten both green and 
dried. The by bins ^ (papyrus), which grows year after year in 

Vatican at Rome, and in many Roman- so often. Pliny calls it Colocasia, as 
Eg 3 ^ptian scnlptnres (see woodcut); well as Cyanon (xxi. 15). On the 
but it is remarkable that no represen- plants of Egypt, too nnmerous to 
tation of the Neliimbiiim occurs in the mention here, see At. Eg. W. voi. iv. 
sculptures of ancient Egypt, though p. 52 to 85, and Dr. Pickering’s Plijs. 
the common Nymphsea Lotus occurs Hist, of Man, p. 368, &c. — [G. W.] 



' This is the Cyperuii PapyruSjVi'lnchj mon purposes, we may conclude that 
like the Nolutnbium, is no lotiger a this was an inferior kind mentioned by 
native of Egypt. Tt now only grows Strabo ; and sometimes a common 
in the Ana] uis, near Syracuse, and it is Cyperus, which grew wild, as many 
said to have been found in a stream still do, was thus cm 2 :)loyed in its 
OH the corist of Syria, as in Pliny’s stead. It is, however, evident that 
time (xiii. 11), Herodotus is wrong a variety of the papyrus was so nsed ; 
in calling it an annual plant. The men being rejjresented on the moiiu- 
usc of the pith of its triangular stalk ments making small boats of it (see 
for paper made it a very valuable n. ^ ch. 96) ; and we may coucliide 
plant; and the right of growing the this was a coai'ser and smaller kind 
best quality, and of selling the papyrus not adapted for paper. The best wu\s 
niado from it, belonged to the Govern- grown , with great care. Pliny says 
nient. It was j)articularly cultivated the papyrus was not found about 
in the Sebonnytic nome, and various Alexandria, because it was not ciilti- 
(pialitiee of the jmper were made. It is vated there ; and the necessity of this 
evident that other Cyperi, and particu- is shown by Isaiah’s iriontion of ‘‘ tlie 
larly the Cyperus dives, •were some- 2 :)aper reeds by the brooks .... and 
times confounded with the Papyrus, or everything .souuiby the brooks.” (Is. 
B ijUiishieratkus of Stmbo; and when xix. 7.) This prophecy is still more 
we read of its being used for mats, remarkable from its declaring that the 
sails, baskets, sandals, and other com- pajjynis shall no longer grow in the 
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the marshes, they pull up, and, cutting the plant in two, 
reserve the u^iper portion for other purposes, but take the 
lower, which is about a cubit long, and either eat it or else 
sell it. Such as wish to enjoy the byblus in full perfection 
bake it first in a closed vessel, heated to a glo’w. Some of 
these folk, however, live entirely on fish, which are gutted as 
soon as caught, and then hung up in the sun : when dry, they 
are used as food, 

93. Gregarious fish are not found in any numbers in the 
rivers ; they frequent the lagunes, whence, at the season of 
breeding, they proceed in shoals towards the sea. The males 
lead the way, and drop their milt as they go, while the 
females, following close behind, eagerly swallo^v it down. 
From this they conceive,^ and when, after passing some time 
in the sea, they begin to be in spawu, the wdiole slioal sets ofi‘ 
on its return to its ancient haunts. Now, however, it is no 
longer the males, but the females, who take the lead : they 
swim in front in a body, and do exactly as the males did 
before, dropping, little by little, their grains of spawn as they 
go, while the males in the rear devour the grains, each one of 
which is a fish.^ A j)ortion of the S];)awn escapes and is not 
swallowed by the males, and hence come the fishes wdiich grow 
afterwards to maturity. When any of this sort of fish are 
taken on their passage to the sea, they are found to have the 
left side of the head scarred and bruised; while if taken on 

eormtrj, that it “ shall 'wither, and. ® Aristotle (de Gen. Anim. iii. 5) 
he driven away, and be no more.’* shows the absurdity o,t this statement, 
Theophrastus is correct in saying it quoting Herodotus by name, and 
grow in shallow water ; or in marshes, giving his exact words. C. 'Muller 
accf>rding to .Pliny ; and this is repre- has strangely seen in the j^assage a 
sontcd on tlie inonnnionts, where it is fragment of llerodorus I (See Fr. 

placed at the side of a stream, or in Hist. Gr. ii. p. 32, Fr. 11. 

irrigated Jarids (see 'woodcut, No. III. ^ The male fish deposits the milt 
.fig. 2, ch, ■7'7, note ; and the end of after the female has deposited the 

nr. V. of the App.). Pliny describes spawn, and thus renders it px'olific. 

the mode of ma'kiug the paper (xiii. The swallowing of the syjawn is 
11), by cutting thin slices of the pith simply the act of any hungry fish, 
and laying tlient in rows, and these male or femnlo, who liappens to find 
l)eing crossed with other slices, the it. The bruised liesids are a 'fable. — 
whole was made to adhere by great [G. W.] 

:pi'essare. -- [G.AV.] 
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their return, the marks appear on the right. The reason is, 
that as they swim down the Nile seaward, they keep close to 
the l)ank of the river upon their left, and returning again up 
stream they still cling to the same side, hugging it and brush- 
ing against it constantly, to be sure that they miss not their 
road through the great force of the current. When the Nile 
begins to rise, the hollows in the land and the marshy spots 
near the river are flooded before any other j)laces by the 
percolation of the water through the river-banks ; ^ and these, 
almost as soon as they become pools, are found to be full of 
numbers of little fishes. I think that I understand how it is 
this comes to pass. On the subsidence of the Nile the year 
before, though the fish retired with the retreating waters, they 
had first deposited their spawn in the mud upon the banks : 
and so, when at the usual season the water returns, small fry 
are rapidly engendered out of the spawn of the preceding 
year. So much concerning the fish. 

94, The Egyptians who live in the marshes^ use for the ' 
anointing of their bodies an oil made from the fruit of the 


Percolation snpplies the wells in 
the alluvial soil, even at the edge of 
the desert ; but wherever there are 
any hollows and diy ponds, these are 
filled, as of old, by canals cut for the 
pur])OBe of conveying the water of the 
inundation inland. Tlie water \vould 
rc?aeh the hollows and ponds by per- 
colation, if iH.) canals were made ; we 
knows however, that these -were much 
more iinnierous in ancient than in 
modern .Egypt. 

The sudden a])peararjce of the young 
fish, in tito ponds W'as simply owing to 
these being supplied by the canals 
from tho river, or by its overflow’ing 
its hunks (which it only did in some 
l-(wv places, long after the canals had 
been opened), and the fish natui'aHy 
went in at tlw same time with the 
water. — [G. W.] 

The intimate acquaintance of He- 
rodotus with tlie iohnbitants of the 
marsh-region is probably owing to the 1 


important position occupied by that 
region in the revolt of Inaros, which 
the Athenians, whom Herodotus pro- 
bably accompanied, w*ent to assist. 
Wldle Inaros tho .Libyan attacked the 
Persians in the field, and with the help 
of the Athenians made himself master 
of the greater part of Memphis, Anayr- 
tseua the Egyptian, his co-conspirator, 
established his authority over thi" 
marsh-district, the inhabitants of 
which were reputed the most warlike* 
of the Egyptians. Here he maintained 
himself even after the defeat of 
Inaros and his Athenian allies, wdio 
seem to have made their last stand in 
the immediate vicinity of the marsh- 
country. (See Thiicyd. i. 109-110; 
Herod, ii. 140, iii. 15, &c.) Hero- 
dotus, if he accompanied the expedi- 
tion, would thus have been brought 
into close contact wdth tlm marsh- 
men. 



Chap. 93-95. CONrMVAKCES' AGAINST GNATS. 1 53 

Billicypriiim,'^ which is Imown among them hy the name of 
“kiki.’’ To obtain this they plant the sillicypriiim (which 
grows wild in Greece) along the banks of the riyers and by the 
sides of the lakes, wdiere it produces fruit in gi^eat abundance, 
but with a very disagreeable smell. This fruit is gathered, and 
then bruised and pressed, or else boiled down after roasting : 
the licpiid wiiich comes from it is collected and is found to be 
unctuous, and as well suited as olive-oil for lamps, only that 
it gives out an unpleasant odour. 

95. The contrivances which they use against gnats, where- 
with the country sw^arms, are the following. In the parts of 
Egypt above the marshes the inhabitants pass the night upon 
lofty towers,^ which are of great service, as the gnats are 
unable to fly to any height on account of the winds. In the 
xiiarsh country, where there are no towers, each man possesses 
ii net instead. day it serves him to catch fish, wdiile at 
night he sjxreads it over the bed in wdiicli he is to rest, and 


" Tills was tlie BAcimis commuyds, 
the Gastor-oii plant, or the Palma- 
Christi, in Arabic KJianveli. It was 
known by the names of Croton, 
Trixis, wild, or tree Sesamuin, Bicimis, 
and (according to Bioscorides) of 
(fia-eM fcvrrpLov^ which was doubtless 
the same as the (nWiKVTrpioy of Hei'o- 
dotas. It grew abundantly, according 
to Pliny, as it still does, in Egypt. 
Tlie oil was extracted either by pi-ess- 
ing the seeds, as at the present day, 
when required for lamps, or by -boil- 
ing them and skimming off the oil 
that floated on the surface, which 
■^ras thought bettor for medicinal pur- 
poses. Pliny was not singular in bis 
taste when he says (xv. Cibis 

.foGcliim, lucernis ntiie."’ It was the 
plant that gave shade to Jonah (iv. 6) 
— Kiki'dn , i ni s translated gourd. ’ ’ 

The Egyptians had iiiaiiy other plants 
that produced oil, the principal of 
■which were the Ca.rt}iamas tinctorias 
(or safflower), the Sesamum orientale 
(or ^inisihi)y flax, Ic'ttuce, Selgam or 
coleseed (Brassica oleifera), and the 
Kaphaiuis oleifer (the feavpa of 


modern Nubia), and even the olive; 
though this tree seldom produced 
fruit in Egypt, except about the Lake 
Moeris, and in the gardens of Alex- 
andria, (Plin. XV. 3 ; Strabo, xvii. p. 
1147.)— [G. W.] 

8 A similar practice is found in the 
valley of the Indus. Sir Alexander 
Burnes, in his memoir on that river 
(Geogi'aph. Journ. vol. iii. p. 113, ct 
seqq.), says: — *‘The people box'dering 
on this part of the Indus-— -between 
Bukker and Mittmi Kote — live during 
the swell in houses elevated eight or 
ten feet from the ground, to avoid 
the damp and insects which it occa- 
sions These bungalows are 

entered by a ladder ’’ (p. 137). 

[The custom of sleeping on the flat 
I'oofs of their houses is still common 
m Egypt ; and the small tower rising 
above the I'oof is found in the repjre- 
sentations of some ancient houses in 
the sculptui’es. The common fisluiig- 
net would be a very ineflicieut protec- 
tion agjiinst the gnats of modern 
Egypt, though a net dnuliled will 
often exclude flies. — G. W.j 
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creeping in, goes to sleep underneath.. The gnats, whieli, if 
he rolls himself up in his dress or in a piece of muslin, are 
sure to bite through the covering, do not so much as attempt 
to pass the net. 

96 . The vessels used in Egypt for the transport of merchan- 
dise are made of the Acantha (Thorn), a tree which in its 
growth is very like the Cyrenaic lotus, and from which there 


exudes a gum. They cut a 
cubits in length from this tree, 
building, arranging the planks' 

^ This was Pli.ny’s “ Spina JEgyp- 
tia,” called by AthenEeus “ AcanUia,’’ 
and diescribed by him (xv. p. 680) as 
bearing a round fruit on small stalks. 

It is the modern Sonf, or Mimosa 
(Acacia) ISTilotica ; groves of which 
are still found in Egypt, as according 
to Strabo, Athenseus, and others, of 
old. Gum-arabic is produced from 
it, as from, other mimosas or acacias 
of Egypt and Ethiopia, particularly 
the (Saahh or) Acacia Seal, and the 
{Tulh or) A. guminifera, of the 
desert. The Acacia Farnesiana (or 
Fitrieh) and the A. lebbek {lehhekh) 
grow in the valley of the Kile j the 
small Gilgil (with pods like oak-apples 
and seeds like those of the Sealeh), 
pfu'haps the A. hetorocarpa, is found 
in the Oasis j the Bdrraz (A. albida), 
Spllew, and Sumr, mostly in the 
Ababdeh desert, and a few of the 
two first at Thebes ; a small one, 
called Omhcml, is found about Belbays ; 
and a sensitive acacia (the A. aspe- 
rata ?) grows in Ethiopia on the banks 
of the Kile ; perhaps the one men- 
tioiicd by Pliny (xiii. 10) about Mem- 
phis. By “ AbyJus,” Athenaeus means 
Abydiis. The SMttim wood of Exo- 
dus was doubtless the Acacia Seal 
(Sdydl) of the desert. ‘‘ The Cyrenaic 
lotus” here mentioned by Herodotus 
is probably the Tulh, not that of the 
Lotophagi, and is different from that 
of Pliny (xiii. 17, 19). See my note 
on Book iv. ch, 177. — [G. ’VV.] 

^ The boats of the Kile are still 
built with planks of the sent. The j 


quantity of planks about two 
and then proceed to tlieir ship- 
^ like bricks, and attaching them 

! planks, arranged as Herodotus states, 

I like bricks, appea/r to have been tied 
j to several long stakes, fastened to 
j them internally (Ko, I). Something 



of the kind is still done, when they 
raise an. extra buhvark above the gun- 
wale. In the large boats of burthen 
the planks were secured by nails and 
bolts, which men are represented in 
the paintings driwing into holes, pre- 
viously drilled for them. There was 
also a small kind of punt or canoe, 
made entirely of the papyrus, bound 
together with bands of the same 
j)lant (Ko. ri.) — the ‘‘vessels of bul- 
rushes ” mentioned in Isaiah xviii. 2 
(see Plin. vi. 22 ; vii. 16 ; xiii. 11 ; 
Theophrast. iv. 9 j Pint, do Is. s. 18 ; 
Lucan, iv. 136) ; but these were not 
capable of carrying largo cargtjes ; 
and still less would papyrus ships 
cross the sea to the Isle of Taprobane 
(Ceylon), as Pliny siij^poses (vi. 22). 
This mistake may have originated in 
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m:, 

by ties to a number of long stakes or poles till tlie hull is com- 
plete, when they lay the cross-planks on the top from side to 

some sails and ropes having been, one is represented with a sail, which 
made of the papyrus, but these were might be made of the papyrus rind, 
rarely used, even on the ISTile. In one and which appears to fold up like 
of the paintings at Kom el Ahtnar those of the Chinese (No. III.), and 



II. 


the mast is double, which was nsual in least as early as the 18th and 19th 

large boats in the time of the Ith and dynasties, is not surprising, since the 

other early dynasties. That cloth Egyptians were noted at a very re- 
sails, ooeasionally with coloured de- mote period for the mauufacture of 

vices worked or painted on them, linen and other cloths, and exported 

should be found on the monnments at sailcloth to Phoenicia. (Ezek. xxvii. 



No. ilk 


7.) Hempen (Hcrodot. vii. 25) and made from the strong fibre of the 
palm ropes are also shown by the palm-tree are frequently found in the 
monuments to liave been adopted for tombs. This last was probably the 
all the tackling of boats. The pro- kind most generally used in Egypt, 
cess of making them is found at Beni and is still very common there, as the 
Hassan and at Thebes j and ropes cocoa-nut ropes are in India. — [G. W.] 
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side. They give the boats no ribs, but caulk the seams with 
papyrus on the inside. Each has a single rudder,^ which is 
driven straight through the keel. The mast is a piece of 
acantha-wood, and the sails are made of papyrus. These boats 
cannot make way against the current unless there is a brisk 
breeze : they are, therefore, towed up-stream from the shore : 


- Tbc lai’ge boats bad generally a 
single r adder, ’VTlricli resembled a 
long oar, and traversed on a beam at 
the stern, instances of which occur in 
many countries at the present day; 
l)ufc many had two rudders, one at 
each side, near the stern, suspended 
at the gumvale (see cut No. I. in n. 
ch. 96) or slung from a post, as a 
pivot, on which it turned. The small- 
sized V)oats of burthen were mostly 
fitted with, two rudders ; and one in- 
stance occurs of three on the same 
side. On the rudder, as on the bows 


of the boat, wms painted the eye (a 
custom still retained in the Mediter- 
ranean, and in China) ; but the Egyp- 
tians seem to have confined it to tlic 
funeral haris. The boats a..hvays had 
one mast at the time Herodotus was 
in Egypt ; but it may be doubted if it 
was of the heavy acantha “wood, which 
could with difficulty have been found 
sufficiently long and straight for the 
purpose; and fir-wood was too well 
known in Egypt not to be employed 
for masts. Woods of various rare 
kinds were imported into Egypt from 



Vfu’v distant countries as early as the 
lime of the .18th dynasty; and deal 
was then used, for all common pur- 
poses, as well ns the native sycamore. 
.L’he hulls of boats ■were even some- 
times made of deal ; and it ■would 
have been strange if they had not 
tliseovered how much more it was 
adapted for the masts. In the time 
ot‘ the 4'th, 6tb, and other early dynas- 
ties the mast was double ; but this 
was given up as cumbrous, and was 
not used after the accession of the 
18th, or even of the 12th dynasty.— 


^ The custom of towing up tlic 
stream is the same at present in 
^oyp^ I but tho modern boatnuin make 
use of tho stone in coming down the 
stream, to impede the boat, which is 
done by suspending it from the stern, 
while the tamarisk .raft before the 
head is dispensed with. The con- 
trivance He.rodotus mentions was not 
so much to increase the speed as to 
kee^) the boat straight, by offering a 
large and buoyant object to the 
stream. When the rowers are tired, 
and boats are allowed to -float down, 
they turn broadside to the stream ; 
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clown-stream tliey are managed as follows. Tliere is a raft 
belonging to each, made of the wood of the tamarisk, fastened 
together with a wattling of reeds ; and also a stone bored 
through the middle, about two talents in weight. The raft is 
fastened to the vessel by a rope, and allo^ved to float dowm the 
stream in front, while the stone is attached by another rope 
astern.^ The result is that the raft, hurried forward by the 
current, goes rapidly down the river, and drags the '^baris” 
(for so they call this sort of boat)^ after it ; wdiile the stone, 


and it was to prevent this that the 
stone and. tamarisk raft w^ere applied. 
-CG.W.] 

** A practice almost entirely similar 
is described by Col. Chesney as pre- 
vailing to tliis day on the Euphrates. 
Speaking of the kufah^ or round river- 
boat (of which a representation was 
given, vol. i. p. 318), he says : — “ These 
I->oats in descending the river have a 
bundle of hurdles attached, w^hich float 
in advance, and a stone of the weight 
of two talents drags along the bottom 
to guide them (vol ii. p. 640). 

^ JSschylus had used this word be- 
fore Hei^odotus as tbe proper term for 
an Egyptiayi boat. Cf. Suppl, 815 and 
858. He had also poetically extended 
it to the whole fleet of Xerxes (Pers. 
555). Euripides used it as o, foreign 
teimi. (C/f. Iph. in AuUd. 297. jSetp- 
fidpovs 0dpidas.) Afterwards it came 
to be a mere variant for irXdtov, (See i 


Blomfield’s note on JEschyl. Pers. 
559.) 

[I had supposed Baris to mean 
“ Boat of the Sun.” (At. Eg. vol, v. 
p. 413, note.) Baris has erroneously 
been derived from Bai, a “ palm 
branch,” which had certainly this 
meaning (and which is even used in 
John xii. 13, ra ^a'ta rm (potyiKtov, 
“palm branches”), but Oua, or XJa, 
a “ boat,” is a diifferent word, though 
a Greek would WTite it wdth a j8, or 
veta. The name Baris is used by 
Plutarch (de Is. s. IS, lamblichus de 
Myst. s. 6, ch. v.), and others. There 
was an Egyptian boat with a cabin, 
called by Strabo thalamegus, or tha- 
lamiferus (xvii. pp. 1134-5), used 
by the governors of provinces for 
visiting tfpper Egypt; and a similar 
one "was employed in the funeral 
processions on the sacred Lake 
i of the Dead (No. I.). There was 
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wMch. is pulled along in the wahe of the vessel, and lies deep 
in the water, keeps the boat straight. There are a vast 
number of these vessels in Egj'pt, and some of them are of 
many thousand talents’ burthen^^® 


a siTiall kind of boat, "witb a 
cabin or awning, in %vhicli gentlemen 
were towed by their servants upon 
the lakes in their pleasure grounds 
(No- 11.) 13afc all their large boats 


had cabins, often of great height and 
size, and even common market boats 
were furnished with them, and suffi- 
ciently roomy to hold cattle and 
various goods (No. IV.). — [G. W.] 



No. IV. 


^ The size of boats on the ^ile 
varies now as of old ; and some used 
for carrying corn, which can only 
navigate the Nile during the inunda- 
tion, are rated at from 2000 to 4-800 
atxlebSs or about lO/KJO to 24,000 
bushels’ burthen. Iffie ships of war 
of the ancient Egyptians •wore not 
generally of great size, at least in the 
early times of the IBth and 10th 
dyuasties, when they had a single 
j’cnv of frinn 20 to -I i or 50 oars, and 
were similar to the “ long ships and 
w^sni]K6i'r€poi of tlie Greeks, and the 
galleys of t.hc JMediterranean during 
the middle ages. Some w’ero of muck 
largcir dimensions. .Diodorus mon- 
tiouri one of cedar, dedicated by Sesos- 
tris to the god i>f Thebes, measuring 
280 cubits (from 420 to 478 feet) in 
length ; and in later times they were 
remarkable both .for length and height; 
one built by Ptolemy .Fliilopator having 
40 banks of oars, and measuring 280 
cubits (about 478 .feet) in length, 38 
in breadth, and 48 cubits (about 83 
feet) in height, or 53 from the keel 
to the top of the poop, which carried 


400 sailors, besides 4000, row’ers, and 
near 3000 soldiers. (Pint. Vit. Bemet. 
Athen. Deipn, v. p. 204; Pliny, vii. 
56, who mentions one of 40, and 
another of 50 banks of oars.) Athe- 
nmus says Philopator built another, 
used on the Nile, half a stadium (about 
300 feet) long, upwards of 40 cubits 
bx'oad, and nearly 30 high : and *•' the 
number belonging to Ptolemy Phila- 
dolphtis exceeded those of any other 
king (v. p. 203), he having two of 30 
banks, one of 20, four of 14, two of 12, 
fourteen of 11, thirty of 9, thirty- seven 
of 7, five of 6, seventeen cpiinqiicremes, 
and more than twice that number of 
qxiadriremes, triremes,” &c. He also 
describes Hiero’s ship of 20 banks, 
sent as a present to Ptolemy (v. pp. 
206, 207). It is singular that no 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, or Eoman 
monument represents a galley of more 
than one, or at most two tiers of oars, 
except a Homan painting found in the 
Orti Earnesiaiii, which gives one with 
three, though triremes and quinque- 
remes were the most generally em- 
ployed. -~[G. W.] 


OrrAi>. 96, 97. 


OVERFLOWING OF THE NILE. 




97. When, the Nile overflows, the- country is convertecl into 
a sea, and" nothing appears, but the 'cities, which look, like the. 
islands ill. the Egean,*^. Atihis season boats ,iio longer .keep 
the course of the river,, but '.sail right 'across the . plain. On., 
the voyage from Naucratis to Memphis at this season, you 
pass close to the pjTamids/ whereas the usual course is by 


" Tliis is perfectly true ; a.nd it still 
'ha’ppeias in tliose years when the in- 
u nchition is very h i . T hough Savary 
and others suppose the water no 


longer rises as in the days of Efero- 
dotiis, and foretell the gradual de- 
oi*ease of the inundation, it has been 
satisfactory to see the. villages as 



described by the historian, as late as 
A.D. 1848. Seneca says, “ Majorque 
lir3titia gentlbus, quo mmus terrai^nm 
sTiariim vident.” (Nat, Queesfc. iv .2.) It 


is during these high inundations that 
w^e see the peasants rescuing their 
cattle from the flooded lands, as de- 
scribed in the old j^ainfcings. — [G. "W.] 



* When the Nile is at that height, 
boats can go across country, as Hero- 
dotus states, without keeping to the 
stream. As Herodotus says that in 
sailing to Naucratis from the Canopic 
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mouth you pass by Anthylla and 
Archandropolis, it is clear that these 
towns stood to the west of the Cano- 
pic brahch.—fG. W.] 

M 
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the apex of the Delta, and the city of Cercasorus.® You can 
sail also from the maritime town of Canobus across the flat to 
Naucratis, passing by the citiesof Anthylla^ and Archandropolis. 

98. The former of these cities, which is a place of note, is 
assigned ex 2 )ressly to the wife of the ruler of Egypt for the 
time being, to keep her in slices.^ Such has been the custom 
ever since Egypt fell under the Persian yoke. The other city 
seems to me to have got its name of Archandropolis from 
xirchander the Phthian, son of Ach^us,^ and sondn-law of 
Danaus. There might certainly have been another Archander ; 
but, at any rate, the name is not Egyptian.^ 

99. Thus far I have spoken of Egypt from my own obser- 
vation, relating what I myself saw, the ideas that I formed 
and the results of my own researches. What follows rests on 
the accounts given me by the Egyptians, which I shall now 

^ See aliove, note ^ ch. 17. kings to assign the revenues of towns 

^ The neighbourhood of Anthylla as pin-money to the queens (Xenoph. 

' was celebrated for its wine, probably Anab. i. 4, 9 ; Plato, Alcibiad. t. p. 

from the soil being light. It stood to 123. C.), and they readily transferred 
the west of the Canopic branch, not those of the Egyptians to their own j 
at Oynaocopolis, as Larcher supposes, but Herodotus seems to say it was 
but further inland. On the wines of only after the Persian conquest that 
Egypt, see notes on chs. 18, 37, and the revenues of Anthylla were so ap- 
60.>— [G. W.] plied. See Cic. V'"err. iii. 33, and com- 

^ Athenams (i. p. 33 F) says to pare Com. Nep. Yit. Themist. lG.-— 
dnd her in girdles’’ (or dress). Plato [G. W.] 

uses the same expression when he ^ It would perhaps be more natural 
nays “a territory in Persia was set to render this passage, ** Ai'chander, 
apat‘t for and called tlio Queen’s gwdhf the son of Phthius, and grandson of 
another for her veil, and others for Achseus;’’ but as Pausanias makes 
the rest of her apparel,” The reve- Archander the son of Achseus and a 
nues of the Lake Mmris, which were Phthian, since he brings him from 
settled on the queens of Egypt for Phthiotis to the Peioponnese (Achaic. 
the purchase of oinfcjnents, jewels, and i. § 3), and as the words of Herodotus 
other objects connected with the toi- will bear the meaning given in the 
leite, amounted, as Diodorus says (i. text, it seems best to translate him in 
52), to a talent every day (see note ® this way. According to Pausanias 
on ch. 149) ; which, added to those of (1. s. o.) Axchander married Sema, the 
Anthylla, v'ould be a handsome allow- daughter of Danaus, and had a son 
ance for piu-moneg,^’ ^ But a talent whom he called M'etauastes, in memory 
could not have been raised daily from of his change of country, 
that one fishery, and it would more ^ This remark of Herodetus is very 
probably include all those in Egypt, just, and Archander was doubtless 
if it were necessaiy to believe that corrupted by the Greeks from some 
such a sum was allowed to the queens. Egyptian name. — [G. W.j 
It was the custom of the Persian 
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repeat, adding thereto some particulars whieli fell under my 
own notice. 

The priests, said that Men was the first king of Egypt,® and 
that it was he who raised the dyke which protects Memphis 
from the inundations of the Nile. Before his time the river 
flowed entirely along the sandy range of hills wiiioh skirts 
Egypt on the side of Libya. He, however, by banking up the 
river at the bend which it forms about a hundred furlongs 
south of Memphis,® laid the ancient channel dry, while he dug 
a new course for the stream half-way between the two lines of 
hills. To this day, the elbow which the Nile forms at the 
point where it is forced aside into the neW' ehaiinei is guarded 
with the greatest care by the Persians, and strengthened 
every year ; for if the river were to burst out at this place, 
and pour over the mound, there ’would be danger of Memphis 
being completely overwhelmed by the flood. Men, the first 
king, having thus, by turning the river, made the tract where 
it is used to run, dry land, proceeded in the first place to 
build the city now called Memphis,”^ which lies in the narrow 


Maiiotlio, Eratosthenes, and otlier 
writers, agree 'vvitli Herodotus that 
Men or Menos (the Mna, or Menai, of 
the moil aments) w^as the first Egyp- 
tian kingj and this is conhrmed by 
the lists of the Meinnoiriiini, or Re- 
mesemn, at Thebes, and by the Turin 
papyrus. The gods were 

9 said to have reigned be- 
fore Moues, w^hich some 
explain by supposing them 
the colleges of priests of 
those deities. Menes is 
called by Manetlio a “Thi- 
nite.” After his reign 
the kingdom appears to 
haye been divided, and the remaining 
kings of tlie Isfc and 2ncl dynasties 
reigned an Upper Egypt, while the 
3rd and 4th ruled at Memphis j as Dr. 
Hincks and Mr. Stuart Poole have 
suggested. See Hist. Not. App. ch. 
viii. and Tn. F. 'K.W. pp. 29, 31, and 58. 
_[G. W.] 

^ The dyke of Menes was probably 


near the modern Kafr el Tydt, 14 miles 
south of Mitrahcmiy, where the Nile 
takes a considerable bend, and from 
which point it would (if the previous 
direction of its course continued) run 
immediately below the Libyan moun- 
tains, and over the site of Memiahis. 
Calculating from the outside of Mem- 
phis, this bend agrees exactly with 
the hundred stadia, or nearly 11-|- 
English miles, Mitralienny being about 
the centre of the old city. No traces 
of these dykes are now seen. — [G. W.] 
^ The early foundation of Memphis 
is proved by the names of the kings of 
some of the oldest dynasties being 
found there j and the precedence of 
the upper country m.ay have been 
owing to Menes being from This, a city 
of the Thebaid near Abydus, to which 
Thebes succeeded as the capital of 
Upper Egypt. Phtah, or Vulcan, was 
the god of Memphis, to whom the 
great temple was erected by Menes. 
The lake was the one on which the 
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part of Egypt ; after whicli he further excavated a lake out- 
side the tovTi, to the north and west, communicating with the 
river, which was itself the eastern boundary. Besides these 
works,® he also, the priests said, built the temple of Vulcan 
which stands within the city, a vast edifice, very worthy of 
mention. 

100. Next, they read me fi’om a papyi’us the names of three 
hundred and thirty monarchs,® who (they said) were his suc- 


cessors upon the throne. In 


funeral ceremonies were performed, 
and whioh tlie dead crossed on tlie 
•way to tlie tombs, as at Thebes ; and 
this, as Diodorus says (i. 92, 96), was 
the origin of the Achcrasiaii Lake of 
the Greeks, which he seems to think 
was called AcheruHia at ^femphis. 
The name of Memphis wma Manofre, 
or Men-no'fr, “ the place (or haven) of 
^ood men,’’ according to Plutarch 
(b. 21), or “ the abode of the good 
one,” meaning Osiris j and tliis has 
been retained in the Coptic Mefi, 
Momh, Menofre, and I’anouf, and in 
the modern Mnrirtuf of -the Delta. It 
wfius also called the land of the pyra- 
mid” and the white wall,” or 
“ Imiiding.” See note on B. iii. ch. 
38,-[G.W.] 

^ Neither Monos nor his iinmediate 
successors have left any montxments. 
His name is only Tnentioned on those 
of a much later date. The names of 
the kings of the 4th dynasty are at 
tlie Pyramids, and of the 6th mostly 
in Lower and Middle Egypt ; the 3rd, 
4fe!j, and Otli being Memphites. Those 
of the Enentefs (or Ntentefs), and 
others of the 9th Horaclcopolifce dy- 
nasty, are found at Thebes and else- 
where ; particularly at Hermonthis. 
The 9th was contemporary with part 
of the 5th, the 6th, lltli, and 12th ; 
and the monuments of the kings of 
the two last are found at Thebes. 
Osirtasen I., the leader of the 12th, 
ruled the whole of Egypt, and it was 
while this Diospolite dynasty ruled 
that the Shepherds came into Egypt 
and obtained possession of Memphis. 
During the reign of the 13tli they | 


is mimber of generations there 


extended their conquests into idie The- 
baid, -when the Egyptian kings took 
refuge in Ethiopia, where their names 
are found; and it W'as not till the 
accession of the 18th that Amosis, the 
leader of that dynasty, expelled the 
Shepherds from Egypt, and made the 
whole country into one kingdom. 
(See Hist. Not. in App. ch. viii.) — 
[G.W.] 

^ That is from Mencs to Mceris, who 
had been dead 900 years, wdien 
Herodotus was in Egypt about b. c. 
455 (supra, ch. 13) . This w^ould make 
the date of Moeris less than 1350 b.c., 
and might correspotid with the era of 
jMenophres b.c. 1322, who seems to 
be the king ho here calls Moeris, the 
Mendes of Diodorus (i. G1 and 97). 
The name Moeris wa.s evidently attri- 
buted to several kings (see note on 
ch. 13). The Mooris here mentioned 
could not have lived before the 
founders of the Pyramids and the first 
Sesostris ; the 330 kings should there- 
fore include all the kings of tlie 
Egyptian dynasties to the time of 
Menophres, and this being the groat 
Egyptian era will account for the 
reign of that king being meniionetl 
so often as one from 'which they dated 
events. The number of 330 kings, 
which appears also to be given by -the 
Turin papyras, was evidently taken 
from the sum of all the reigns to the 
end of the 18th dynasty, or to the 
accession of Eemeses II. Eusebius 
indeed gives little more than 300 
kings from Menes to the end of the 
ISth dynasty, though his numbers are 
very uncertain; and his summation 
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were eighteen Ethiopian kings, ^ and one queen who was a 
native ; all the rest were kings and Egyptians. The queen 
bore the same name as the Babylonian princess, namely, 
Nitocris.^ They said that she succeeded her brother ; ® he had 


comes witlim four of Africamis. At 
all events, it is evident fclmt the 330 
king’s cannot be calculated from 
Mene.s to Amnn-m-he III. (the Mceris 
of the Labyrinth, and the Lamaris of 
Manetho). As there are only 204; 
kings from ’Menes to Lamaris, the 4th 
king of the 12 th dynasty, and far less 
if contemporaneousness be allowed 
for; and tliough Amnn-ih-he III. was 
the real Moeris of the Labyrinth, these 
calculations of time were not made to 
him, but to a ninch later reign, — the 
fixed chronological period of Meno- 
phres, who by mistake has been con- 
founded with Moeris. (See notes on 
chs. 13 and 124.) The Sesostris who 
came ‘'after them” could not be 
Sesostris of the 12th dynasty, as he 
reigned before Ainun-ni-he III. (the 
real Mceris) ; and tins must refer to 
the later (supposed) Sesostris, or 
Sethos, V'hose exploits, together with 
those of his son Remeses II., have 
been attributed to one king, under the 
name of Sesostris. See note ^ on ch. 
102.-~[G. W.] 

^ The intermarriages of the Egyp- 
tian and Ethiopian royal families may 
be inferred from the sculptures. 
“The royal son of Kush” (Cush, or 
.Ethiopia) is also often mentioned, 
sometimes holding the ofiice of fiabel- 
lum-bearer on the right of a Pharaoh ; 
thoagh this title of “ royal son ” pro- 
bably belonged to Egyptian princes 
who were viceroys of Ethiopia ; 
foreign princes being merely styled 
“ chiefs.” But the Ethiopians who 
sat on the throne of Egypt may have 
claimed their riglit either as descend- 
ants of those princes, or through 
intermarriages with daughters of the 
Pharaohs. Tlte eighteen Ethiopian 
kings were probably the early Sabacos 
of the IStli dynasty, one of whose 
names is found on a statue in the Isle 
of Argo, and another at Semneb, in 


Ethiopia, who ruled there while the 
Shepherds were in Egypt. It was 
this right of the female members of 
the royal family to the throne that 
led so many foi’eigners who had 
married Egyptian princesses to assert 
their claims, some of which were siic- 
cessful. — [G-. W.] 

2 rp ke fact of Nitocris having been 
an early Egyptian queen is proved by 
her name, Keitakri, occurring in the 
Turin papyrus, and as the last sove- 



reign of Manetho’s 6tli dynasty. There 
was another Nitocris, of the 26th 
dynasty, written Neitakri, with the 
usual name of the goddess Neith. 
Eratosthenes translates Nitocris 
“ Minerva Yictrix.” It is remarkable 
that Nitocris of the 2Gth dynasty 
lived about the same time as the 
Babylonian queen. The name is per- 
fectly Egyptian. The queen of 
Psammetichiis III., a daughter of his 
predecessor, had the same name as 
the (supposed) wife of Nebuchadnez- 
zar ; and it is not impossible that the 
famous Nitocris may have been 
another of the same name and family, 
demanded in maiTiage by the king of 
Babylon on his immsion of Egypt. 
See note on ch. 177, and historical 
notice in the Appendix. — [G. W.] 

^ This would seem to be Menthesu- 
phis II., the fifth king of Manetho’s 
6th dynasty, who reigned only a year 
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been king of Egypt, and was put to deatli by Ms subjects, who 
then placed her upon the throne. Bent on avenging his death, 
she devised a cunning scheme by which she destroyed a vast 
number of Egyptians. She constructed a spacious under- 
ground chamber, and, on pretence of inaugurating it, con- 
trived the followmg: — Inviting to a banquet those of the 
Egyptians whom she knew to have had the chief share in 
the murder of her brother, she suddenly, as they were feasting, 
let the river in upon them, by means of a secret duct of large 
size. This, and this only, did they tell me of her, except that, 
when she had done as I have said, she threw herself into an 
apartment full of ashes, that she might escape the vengeance 
whereto she would otherwise have been exposed. 

101. The other kings, they said, were personages of no note 
or distinction,^ and left no monuments of any account, with 


* Their obscurity was owing to 
Egypt being part of the time nnder 
the dominion of the Shepherds, who, 
finding Egypt divided into several 
kingdoms, or principalities, invaded 
the country, and succeeded at length 
in dispossessing the Memphite kings 
of their territories. Their invasion 
seems to have originated in some 
claim to the throne, probably through 
previous marriages. This would ac- 
count for their being sometimes in 
alliance with the kings of the rest of 
the country ; for their conquest 
having been made without a battle,” 
as Manetho says; and for its not 
having weakened the power of Egypt, 
which that of a foroig^ enemy would 
have done. They came into Egypt 
about the beginning of the 12tli 
dynasty, but did not extend their 
dominion beyond Lower Egypt till 


the end of that dynasty. They then 
ruled contemporaneously with the 
7th, 8th, 10th, 13th, and 14th dynas- 
ties, till at length the whole of the 
Egyptian powder becoming vested in 
one native king Ames (called Amosis 
and Tethmosis by Manetho and 
Josephus), who was the first of the 
18th dynasty, the Shepherds were 
driven out of the country, and the 
Theban or Biospolite kings ruled the 
whole of Egypt. It is still uncertain 
of what race the Shepherds were. 
Some are called by Manetho Phoeni- 
cians. (See Historical Hotice in the 
App.) Eusebius (Ghron. p. 27) says 
Phoenix and Cadmus going from Egyp- 
tian Thebes reigned over Tyro and 
Sidon, which might apply to the expul- 
sion of the ‘‘Phoenician Shepherds” 
from Egypt, and the relationship of 
Egypt and Phoenicia is pointed out by 


Neptune Libya. 


Agenor, King of Phcenicia. Belus Anchinoe, daughter of Nilus. 

ASgyptus. Danaus. 

a pedigree in Apollodoriis (Bibl. ii. 1, I pides, Ceplieus and Phineus were also 
4) j who adds that, according to Euri- | sons of Belas and Anchinoe.— [G. W.] 



Chap. 100-102. M(ERIS— SESOSTEJS. 

the exception of the last, who was named Mosris.® He left 
several memorials of his reign— the northern gateway of the 
temple of Vulcan, the lake excavated by his orders, whose 
dimensions I shall give presently,® and the pyramids built by 
bim ill the lake, the size of which will be stated when I describe 
the lake itself wherein they stand. Such were his works : the 
other kings left absolutely nothing. 

102. Passing over these monarchs, therefore, I shall speak 
of the bing who reigned next, whose name was Sesostris.’’ 


* See note ® on cii. 13, and note ® 
on cli. 100. 

** Infra, ch. 149. 

The original Sesostris was the first 
king of the 12th djniasty, Osirtasen, 
or Sesortasen I., who was the first 
great Egyptian conqueror j bnt when 
Osirei, or Sethi (S ethos), and his son 
Eemeses II. surpassed the exploits 
of their predecessor, the name of 
Sesostris became confounded with 
Sethos, and the conquests of that 
king, and his still greater son, were 
ascribed to the original Sesostris. 
This explains the assertion of Dicsear. 
cluis that Sesostris was the successor 
of Horns, mistaken for the god, bnt 
really the last king of the 18th 
dynasty. For those t^vo kings did 
succeed Horns (the reign of .Remeses I., 
the father of Sethi, being so short as 
to bo overlooked), and their union 
under one name, Sesostris, is accounted 
for by Remeses II. having ruled con- 
jointly with his father during the 
early and principal part of his reign. 
Mr. Poole very properly suggests that 
Slanotho’s h ml 

should be “ :S. . . ical P. . This is re- 
quired also by the length of their reigns 
(that of the 2nd Remeses being from 
63 to 66 years) ; and by the age of 
Remeses ,* and the sculptures at 
Kai-nak show that he accompanied 
his father in his early campaigns. It . 
seems too that in the first Sesostris 
two kings, Osirtasen 1. and III., were 
comprehended ; as several were under 
the name of Mceris. Strabo (xv. p., 
978) makes Sesostris and even Tear- 


con (Tirhakah) both go into Europe. 
The great victories over the Scythians 
could not be attributed to the early 
Sesostris, though some ruins near old 
Kossayr (see n. ch. 158) prove that in 
the reign of Amun-m-he II., who 
reigned for a short time contempo- 
raneously with Osirtasen I., the Egyp- 
tians had already (in his 28th year) 
extended their conquests out of Egypt, 
having defeated the people of Pount, 
with whom the kings of the 18th and 
19th dynasties were afterwards at 
war. The people of Pount were a 
northern race, being placed at Soleb 
and elsewhere with the Asiatic tribes. 
They appear to have lived in Arabia ; 
probably in the southern., as well as 
northern part; and their tribute at 
Thebes, in the time of Thothmes III., 
consisted of ivory, ebony, apes, and 
other southern productions; i)artly 
perhaps obtained by commerce. Ele- 
phants and brown bears were also 
brought by the northern race of 
Rot-h-n, or Rot-h-no, who come next 
to Mesopotamia in the list of con- 
quered counties. Osirtasen I. pos- 
sessed the peninsala of Mount Sinai, ' 
already conquered in the age of the 
4th dynasty, and extended his arms 
far into Ethiopia, where his monu- 
ments are found ; and this may he the 
expedition alluded to by Diodorus as 
the beginning of his exploits, unless 
he had in view the conquests of 
Sethi and Remeses II., which reached 
still farther south, continuing those of 
Amonoi)h III, in Ethiopia and the 
Soudan. Some think Osirtasen III. 
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«• 

He, the priests said, first of all proceeded in a fleet of ships of 
war from the Arabian gulf along the shores of the Erythrsean 
Sea, subduing the nations as he went, until he finally reached 
a sea which could not be navigated by reason of the shoals.^ 
Hence he returned to Egypt, where, they told me, he collected 
a vast armament, and made a progress by land across the 
continent, conquering every people which fell in his way. In 
the countries where the natives withstood his attack, and fought 
gallantly for their liberties, he erected pillars,^ on which lie 
inscribed his own name and country, and how that he had 
here reduced the inhabitants to subjection by the might of his 
arms : where, on the contrary, they submitted readily and 


was Sesostris, becauso lio is treated 
with divine honours on the monu- 
monts of Thothmes HI. ; but this may 
have boon from some rights to the 
tiirone being derived from him, or 
from hia having established the 
frontier on the Ethiopian side at this 
spot ; though it seems also to accord 
with Manetho's account of Sosostrie 
being considered as ^‘tho first (or 
greatest) after Osiris.” But neither 
the conquests nor the monuments of 
the third Osirtasen show him to have 
equalled the first j and if he fixed on 
Semnoii as the frontier of Egypt, it 
was within the limits of his predeces- 
sor’s conquests. Tliat Semneh was the 
frontier defence against tlio Ethio- 
pians is shown by an inscription there, 
and by the water-gate in both for- 
tresses being on the Egyptian side of 
the works. The monuments of Osir- 
tasen I. are found everywhere from 
the Delta to Ethiopia. (See Hist. 

. Notice in App, Cfi. viii.) — [G. W.] 

® This is perhnps an indication that 
tho Egyptians in the time of Hero- 
dotus were aware of the dijBSculties 
of the navigation tow^ards the months 
of the Indus. The waters of this 
river in the flood-time discolour the 
sea for throe miles, and deposit vast 
quantities of mud, forming an ever- 
shifting series of shoals and shallows 
very dangerous to vessels. (See 
Geograph. Journ. vol. in. p. 120). The 


voyage of Scylax down the Indus 
from Caspatyrus to the ocean, and 
thence along shore to Suez (infra, 
iv. 44), would have brought the know- 
ledge of these facts to the Egyptians, if 
they did not possess it before. The 
conquests of Sesostris in this direction 
seem to be ptne fables. 

These memorials, which belong to 
Berneses II., are found in. Syria., on 
the rocks above the mouth of t]ic5 
Lycus (now lHahr el Kelb). Strabo 
says a stela on the Keel Sea records 
his conquests over the Troglodytge 
(b. xvi. p. 1093). The honour paid 
by Sesostris to those w^ho resisted his 
arms, and fought courageously, ia 
one of many proofs of the -civilized 
habits of the Egyptians; and these 
sentiments contrast strongly with tho 
cruelties practised by the Asiatic 
conquerors, who flayed a.Iive and tor- 
tured those who opposed them, as the 
Turks have done in more recent times. 
(See Layard’s drawings, and the Nine- 
veh sculptures in the British Museum..) 
The victories of Kemeses II. are repre- 
sented on the monuments of Thebes ; 
and it is worthy of notice that when 
.Germanicus visited them no mention 
was made of Sesostris as tho great 
conqueror, bat of Ehamses, the real 
king, whose sculptures he was showui 
by. the priests. (Tacit. Ann. ii. 60.) 
The mistake is therefore not Egyptian. 
.^[G.W.] 
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without a struggle, he inscribed on ■ the pillars, in addition to 
these particulars,; an emblem to mark' that they were a nation 
of women, that is, uiiwariike and eifemmate. 

103. In this way he traversed the whole continent of Asia, 

. wijteiice,;he passed on into Europe, and. made himself master 
of Scythia and of Thrace, beyond which countries I do not 
think that his army extended its march. For thus far the 
pillars which he erected are stiU visible;^ but in the remoter 
regions they are no longer found. Eeturniiig to Egypt from 
Thrace, he came, on his way, to the banks of the river Phasis. 
Here I cannot say with any certainty what took|)lace. Either 
he of his own accord detached a body of troops from his main 
army and left them to colonise the country, or else a certain 
number of his soldiers, wearied with their long w^anderings, 
deserted, and established themselves on the banks of this 
stream.^ 

104. There can be no doubt that the Colcliiaiis are an 


^ Kieperfc (as qaoted by M. Texier, 
Asie Mineiire, ii. p. 306) concludes 
from this, that Herodotus had seen 
the Thracian stehe. But Herodotus 
does not say so j and such a point is 
certainly not to be assumed without 
distinct warrant from ids words. It 
is to the last degree improbable that 
Sesostris, or any other liigyptian con- 
queror, c^^er penetrated though Scy- 
thia into Thrace. The Egyptian 
priests did not even advance such a 
claim when they convei’sed with 
Germanicua (Tacit. Ann. ii. 60). The 
Caucasus is the furthest limit that 
can possibly be assigned to the Ba- 
mcsside conquests, and the Scythians 
subdued must have dwelt within that 
boundary. 

* If it be really true that Sesostris 
left a colony on the Phasis, his object 
may be explained in the same manner 
as that of the Argonautic expedition ; 
both being to obtain a share of that 
lucrative trade, which long continued 
to flow in that direction, and was the 
object of the Genoese settlements on 
the Black Sea from the thirteenth to 


the fifteenth century. The trade 
from India and Arabia took various 
channels at different iDcriods. In 
Solomon’s time, the Phoenicians had 
already brought it through the Bed 
Sea; and his offering them a more 
convenient road thence through the 
Valley of Petra, enabled him to enter 
into an advantageous treaty with, and 
to obtain a share of the trade from, 
that jealous merchant people. The 
trade was frequently diverted into dif- 
ferent channels ; as under the Egyptian 
Caliphs, and at other ti m 0 s . But it a iso 
passed at the same periods by an over- 
land route, to which in the earliest ages 
it was probably confined ; and if Oolcliis 
was the place to which the former 
was directed, this vt^oiild account for 
the endeavour of the Egyptian con- 
queror to establish a colony there, 
and secure iDossession of , that import- 
ant point. Tlie trade of Colchis may, 
however, like its golden fieeoe, simply 
relate to the gold brought to it from 
the interior,— [G. W.] Compare vol. 
i. Essay x. § 7, sub fin. 
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Egyptian race.® Before I heard any mention of the fact from 
others, I had remarked it myself. After the thought had 
struck me, I made inquiries on the subject both in Colchis 
and in Egypt, and I found that the Colchians had a more 
distinct recollection of the Egyptians, than the Egyptians had 
of them. Still the Egyptians said that they believed the 
Colchians to be descended from the army of Sesostris. My own 
conjectures were founded, first, on the fact that they are 
black-skumed and hare woolly hair,^ which certainly amounts 


® According to Agatbias (ii. p. 55) 
the Lazis of the comitrj about Trebi- 
zond are the legitimate de.scendants 
of the ancient Colchians, The lan- 
guage of this race is Turanian, and 
bears no particnlar resemblance to 
that of ancient Egypt. (See Kiiller’s 
Languages of the Seat of War, pp, 
113-6.) 

^ Herodotus also alludes in ch. 57 
to the black colour of the Egyptians ; 
but not only do the paintings j.)omt- 
edly distinguish the Egyptians from 
the blacks of Africa, and even from 
the copper-coloured Ethiopians, both 
of whom are slmwn to have been of 
the same hue as their descendants : 
hut the mummies prove that the 
.Egyptians were neither llach nor 
wooJhj.Miref] , and the formation of 
the head at once decides that they are 
of Asiatic, and not of A.frican, origin. 
It is evident they could not have 
changed in colour, as Larcher sup- 
poses, from the ti.n.ie of Uerodotus to 
that of Ammianus Marcellinus, who 
after ail only says they are mostly 
dusky and dark’” (xxii. 36), but not 
“ black j” for though the Ethiopians 
have for more than 3000 years inter- 
married with black women from the 
iSoudan, who form great part of their 
liareemsy they still retain their copper 
colour, without becoming negroes j 
and indeed this may serve as a nega- 
tive datum for those who speculate on 
change of colour in the human race, 
'■.rhat the Egyptians w^ere dark and 
their hair conrso, to European eyes, is 
true ; but it is difficult to explain the 
broad assertion of Herodotus, espe- 


cially as he uses the superlative of 
the same word, “ most woolly,” in 
speaking of the hair of the Ethiopians 
of the West, or the blacks of Africa 
(B. vii. ch. 70). The hair he had no 
opportunity of seeing, as the Egyp- 
tians shaved their heads and beai'dsj 
and blackness of colour is, and always 
was, a very conventional term; for 
the Hebrews even called the Arabs 
“ black,” kedar, the “ cedrei ” of Pliny ; 
though “Tip may only mean of a dark, 
or sunburnt hue (Plin. v. 11 : see note 
on Book iii. ch. 101) . The negroes of 
Africa, in the paintings of Thebes, 
cannot be mistaken ; and the Egyp- 
tians did not fail to heighten the cari- 
cature of that marked race by giving 
to their scanty dress of hide the ridi- 



culous addition of a tail. Egypt was 
called Chemi, “ black,” from the colour 
of the rich soil, not from that of the 
people (see note® on ch. 15). Our 
“ blacks ” and “ Indians ” a, re equally 
indefinite with the blacks or Ethiopians 
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to but little, since several otlier nations are so too ; but 
further and more especially, on the circumstance that the 
Colcliians, the Egyptians, and the Ethio|)ians, are the only, 
nations who have practised circumcision from the earliest 
times. The Phoenicians and the Syrians of Palestine ® them- 
selves confess that they learnt the custom from the Egj^tians ; 
and the Syrians who dwell about the rivers Thermodon and 
Parthenius,® as well as their neighbours the Macronians,'^ 


of old. The fact of the Egyptians 
representing their women yellow and 
the men red suffices to show a grada- 
tion of hoe, whereas if they had been 
a black race the women would have 
been black also. — [G. W.] 

® Herodotus apparently alludes to 
the Jews. Palestine and Philistine are 
the same name. He may be excused 
for supposing that the Jews borrowed 
cxronmcision from the Egyptians, since 
they did not practice it as a regular 
and universal custom until after they 
left Egypt, which is proved by the 
new generation in the wilderness not 
being oircumoised till their arrival on 
the plains of Jericho (Joshua v. 5, 7), 
though the custom had been adopted 
by the Patriarchs and their families 
from the time of Abraham. Even (in 
John vii. 22) our Saviour says, Moses 
gave you circumcision (not because 
it is of Moses, but of the fathers) ’’ ; 
and any writer of antiquity might 
naturally suppose that the Jews bor- 
rowed from Egypt a rite long estab- 
lished there ; for it was already 
common at least as early as the 4th 
dynasty, and probably earlier, long 
before the birth of Abraham. H erodotus 
is justified in calling the Jews Syrians, 
as they were comprehended geographi- 
cally under that name ; and they were 
ordered to speak and say before the 
Lord God : A Syrian ready to perish 
was my father, and he went down into 
Egypt, and sojourned there with a 
few, and became there a nation . , 
(Dent. xxvi. 5). Pausanias (i. 5) speaks 
of the Hebrews who are above 
the Syrians,” (tnep :^vpwp. Syria com- 
prehended the whole country from 
the passes of Cilicia (now Adma) to 


Egypt, though parts of it were separate 
and distinct provinces. See note on 
Book vii. oh. 72.-^[G. W.] 

® The Syrians here intended are un- 
doubtedly the Cappadocians (supra, i. 
72, 76), in whose country the river 
Thermddon is commonly placed. (Scy- 
lax. Peripl. p. 80 ; Strab. 12. p. 792 ; 
Plin. H. N. Vi. 3; Ptol. v. 6.) It is 
curious, however, to find in such a 
connection a mention of the Parthe- 
nius, which is the modern Oliati Su, or 
river of Barian^ a stream considerably 
to the W. of the Halys, ascribed by 
the geographers either to Paphlagonia 
(Scylax. p. 81 ; Strab. xii, p. 787 ; 
Plin. H. N. vi. 2) or to Bithynia (Ptol. 
V. 1). Herodotus elsewhere (i, 72) 
distinctly states that Capj^adocia lay 
entirely to the E. of the Halys, and 
that the region to the W. was Paphla- 
gonia. The limits of the countries, 
no doubt, vary greatly in ancient 
writers (cp. Xen. Anab. V. v.-vi., with 
Scyl. Peripl. 1. s. c.) ; but with so dis- 
tinct an expression of his views on the 
part of Herodotus in one place, it 
seems impossible that in another he 
can have mtendod to extend Cap- 
padocia three degrees further to the W. 
I should therefore incline to think, 
either that the name is corrupted, or 
that a different Parthenius is meant — ■ 
the name being one which would be 
likely to be given by the Greeks to 
any stream in the country of the 
Amazons. 

^ The Macronians are mentioned by 
Xenophon (Anab. IV. viii. § 1} as 
situated inland at no great distance 
from Trapozus [Trehizoml) . Strabo 
(xii. p. 795) agrees wdth this, and in- 
forms us that they were afterwards 
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say that they have recently adopted it from the ColcliianB. 
Now these are the only nations who use circumcision, and it 
is plain that they all imitate herein the Egyptians.^ With 
respect to the Ethiopians, indeed, I cannot decide whether 
they learnt the practice from the Egyptians, or the Egyptians 
from them it is undoubtedly of very ancient date in Ethiopia 
— but that the others derived their biowledge of it from 
Egypt is clear to me from the fact, that the Phoenicians, 
when they come to have commerce wdth the Greeks, cease to 
follow the Egyptians in this custom, and allows their children 
to remain uricircumcised. 

105 . I will add a further proof of the identity of the Egyp- 
tians and the Colchians. These two nations -weave their linen 
in exactly the same way, and this is a way entirely uiiknowui 
to the rest of the world ; they also in their whole mode of life 
and in their language resemble one another. The Oolchian 
linen ^ is called by the Greeks Sardinian, while that which 
comes from Egypt is loiown as Egyptian. 

106 . The pillars which Sesostris erected in the conquered 
countries have for the most part disappeared ; but in the part 
of Syria called Palestine, I myself saw tliem still standing,^ 


<^alled Saniai. They occur again, Hi. 
01, and vii. 78. 

® Circiuricision was not practised by 
the Philistines (1 Sam. xiv. 6; xvii. 
!2(}; xriii. 27 ji 2 Sara, i. 20 ; 1 Chron. 
X. 4), nor by the generality of the 
Phoenicians ; for while it is said of 
Pharaoh (Ezek. xxxi. 18; xxxii. 32) 
that he should “ lie in the midst of 
the nil circumcised/’ and Edom (xxxii. 
29) "^Svith the nncircnmcised,” Elam, 
Meshech, Tubal, and the Zidonians 
(xxxii, 24, 30) go down uncii'cum- 
cised.” Josephus (Antiq. viii. 20. 3} 
maintains that no others in Syria were 
circuracised but the Jews. The Abys- 
siraans still retain the rite, though 
they are Christians of the Copt Chui*oh. 
-[G.W.] 

® It has been already shown that 
the Ethiopians borrowed their reli- 
gious institutions from Egypt. — See 


notes® on ch. 29, and® on oh, 30, — 
[G. W.] 

^ Colchis was famous for its linen. 
It was taken to Sardis, and being 
thence imported received the name of 
Sardian. :^apBoi/ucoy, “ Sardinian,” 
may be a mistake for 'Zap^iayoy. The 
best linen nets for hunting purposes 
are said by J. Pollux to have come 
from Egypt, Colchis, Carthage, or 
Sardis (Onom. 5, 4. 26). It is pos- 
sible that the linen of Colchis may 
have had the Egyptian name Sindoii, 
or shenti that this may have been 
converted into Sardon. (See note® 
on ch. 86). Sindon was also used 
sometimes to signify ^^ndian.” (Piin. 
Vi. 20).— [G. W.] 

® The stelm seen by Herodotus in 
Syiia were doubtless* those on the 
rock near Berytus (Beyroot), at the 
mouth of the Eycus (IVahr el Kelh), 
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with the writing above mentioned, and the emblem distinctly 
visible.® In Ionia also, there are two representations of this 
prince engraved upon rocks, ^ one on the road from Ephesus to 


eng'raTed by liemeses II- : one is dedi- 
cated to Amun, anotlaer to Ptliabj and 
a. third to Ee, the gods of Thebes, 
Memphis, and Heliopolis, the three 
])rincipa] cities on his march throngh 
Egypt. Almost the only hieroglyphics 
no\v'' traceable are on tlio jambs of the 
tablets, which Imve one of the usual 
formulas — the good god,” or “ Phrah 
(Pharaoh) the powerful . . . . king of 
kijigs, Remese>s, to whojo, life has been 
given like the sun;” but the lines 
below the figure of the king, who 
slays the foreign chiefs before the god, 
and which should conta.in the mention 
of his victories, are too much defaced ; 
to be legible. The doubts of M. de 
Saulcy respecting the genuineness of 
tliese stelge are extraordinary in these 
days. 

Close to them are stelce of an Assy- 
rian king, who is now found to be Sen- 
nacherib, who built the great palace at 
Kojunjik. 

Mr. Layard (Hineveh and Babylon, 
p. 355 , note) mentions colossal figures 
of an Egyptian sphinx and two pi’iests 
carved on a rock above the city of An- 
tioch.— [G. W.] 

® According to the record seen by 
Herodotus, Sesostris considered the 
people of Palestine a cowardly race. 
To the power of Egypt they mast 
have been insignificant; and though 
the mmihers of the Philistinos made 
them troublesome to the Israelites, 
they are not represented as the same 
mliant people as the Anakim {.N’um. 
xiii. 28, 33 : Bent, ii. 21 ; ix. 2), who, 
being far less numerous, were con- 
quered by Joshua (Josh. xi. 21, 23), 
a remnant only remaining in Gaza, 
Glath, and Ashdod (Azotus) . In Amos 
(ix. 7) the Philistines are said to have 
come from Caplitor. (See Hist. Hot. 
App. CH. viii. § 17.) 

Josephus (Antiq. viii. 10. 2) applies 
this bad compliment to the Jews, and 
supposes it was recorded by Shishak, 
to whom Eehoboam gave up Jerasa- | 


lem without resistance. He thinks 
Herodotus has applied his actions to 
Sesostris.— [G. W.] 

^ A figure, which seems certainly to 
be one of the two here mentioned by 
Herodotus, has been discovered at 
Ninfiy on what appears to have been 
the ancient road from Sardis to 
Smyrna. It was first noticed, I be- 
lieve, by the Eev. J. C. Eenouax’d. 
The height, as measured by M. Texier 
(Asio Miueure, ii. p. 304) is two 
French metros and a .half, which cor- 
responds within a small fraction with 
tho measurement of our author. Its 
general character is decidedly Egyp- 
tian, strongly recalling the Egyptian 
sculptures at the mouth of the Hahr 
el Kelb ; yet tliere are points of detail, 
as the shape of the shoes, in wliich it 
is peculiar, and non-Egyptian. Ho 
figure has been found in Egypt with 
shoes of wliich the points have a ten. 
doncy to turn up, Ag;un, the clafihr 
or “ calasiris ” (supra, cli. 81, note®) 
of an Egyptian is never striped or 
striated, in the w'ay that that of the 
Nw/b sculpture is. The hat or helmet 
too, though perhaps it bears a greater 
resemblance to the ordinary Egyptian 
head-dress of the kings and gods than 
to any other known form, yet wants a 
leading feature of that head-dress — 
the curious curve projecting in front. 
{>See ch. 35, note^.) Thus the sup- 
posed figure of Sesostris clearly differs 
from all purely Egyptian types. It 
bears a bow and a spear exactly as 
described, only that the former is in 
the right and the latter in the left 
hand ; but this difference may only 
indicate a defect of memory in our 
author. There are not now any tmees 
of hieroglyphics upon the breast of the 
figure, but as this portion of the rock 
is much weather-waam, they .may have 
disappeared in the lapse of ages. 
Some faintly-marked characters, in- 
cluding a figure of a bird, intervene 
between the spear-head and the face, 
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Phocsea the other between Sardis and Smyrna. In each case 
the figure is that of a man, four cubits and a SP™ 
with f spear in his right hand and a how m his left, the lest 

in wHch M. to trace « rifont o? 

some of the titles of Ramesos t lo-ures seen by Herodotus, and 



tris. (See the remarks of M. Texier, 
j^ksio Hineure, vol. ii. pp* 305, 306.) 

» Herodotus evidently supposes that 


one of these is an Egyptian, the other 
an Ethiopian weapon. Both were used 
by the two people ; but the bow was 
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of liis costume being likewise half Egyptian, half Ethiopian, 
There is an inscri|)tion across the breast from shoulder to 
shoulder,^ in the sacred character of Egypt, which says, 
''With my own shoulders,'^ I conquered this land.” The 
conqueror does not tell who he is, or wdience lie comes, 
though elsewhere Sesostris records these facts. Hence it has 
been imagined by some of those who have seen these forms, 
that they are figures of Menmon ; ^ but such as think so err 
very widely from the truth. 


considered jaarticnlarly EfcHopian, as 


well as Libyan, and ‘‘ Tosh/’ 


the Coptic Ethansh, was a name given 
to Koi’thorn Ethiopia. The land of 
tlie nine bows was a term applied to 

Libya, 1"TT7 t1^ 


which was also called Phit, the 



Naphtnhim, the son of Misraim, in 
Gen. X. 13, is the same as the Egyp- 
tian plural Niphaiat, the bows.” 

Phut and Lubim are placed together 
•wdth Ethiopia and Egypt as the helpers 
of “populous No,” iiiebes, in Nahum 
(iii. 9) ; and in Ejsckiel (xxx. 5), 
“ Ethiopia (Kfish), and Libya (Phfit), 
and Lydia (LM), and all the (Arab) 
mingled people, and Chub (Kilb), and 
the men of the land which is in 
league,” are to fall with Egypt and 
Ethiopia. LM is not Lydia in Asia 
‘Minor. Phut, or Phit, may have been 
the Libyan side of the Nile throughout 
and Nubia. It is remarkable 
that the Ethiopian bow is unstrung, 
that of Libya strung. (See note on 
Book iii, ch. 21.) The expression in 
hieroglyphics, ‘-Phut Ethosh,” appears 
to be the western bank of Ethiopia, 
The bow carried by the Ethioinans in 
battle is like that of Egypt ; that in 
the 'name of Northern Ethiopia 
(“ Tosh ”) resembles tlie bow now 
used in India. This last is even seen 


in the hand of one of Sheshonk’s 
(Shishak’s), prisoners. — [G. W.] 

® This is not an Egyptian custom, 
though Assyrian figures are found 
with arrow-headed inscriptions en- 
graved across them, and over the 
drapery as well as the body ; and the 
Assyrian figures close to those of 
liemeses at the Nahr el Kelh may 
possibly have led to this mistake* — 
[G. W.] 

7 The idea of strength was often 
conveyed by this expression, instead 
of “ by the force of my arm ” (op. “ os 
himierosque deo similis”). — [G, W.] 

® Herodotus shows his disoriminatioii 
in rejecting the notion of his being 
Memnon, which had already become 
prevalent among the Greeks, w'ho saw 
Memnon everywhere in Egypt, merely 
because he was mentioned in Homer. 
A similar error is made at the present 
day in expecting to find a reference to 
Jewish history on the monuments, 
though it is obviously not the custom 
of any people to record their misfor- 
tunes to posterity in painting or 
sculpture. (See note ^ oir oh, 136, 
and' App. ch. v.) The Egyptians 
seem to have taken advantage of 
Greek credulity in persuading visitors 
that the most remarkable statue, 
tomb, and temple at Thebes, or Aby- 
dus, were made by the prince they 
usually inquired about, and with 
whose history they fancied themselves 
acquainted ; though Memnon, if he 
over existed, was not after all an 
Egyptian, nor even from any part of 
the valley of the Nile. According to 
Diodorus (ii. 22) he was sent by 
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107. This Sesostris, the priests went on to say, upon his 
return home, accompanied by vast multitudes of the people 
wliose countries he had subdued,® was received by his brother,^ 


'’iV-ntainns, tlio 2lKt kin" of As.sjria 
nl'ier Botnirairu.'*, with a force of 
Ethiopians and the sa-me rmm- 
hor of 8nsan«!, nnd 20D chariots, -to 
Priam ftinj brother of his father 
T'clionn.-), w’lieiL beiii^ killed in an 
amlHtseado hy the liiessalians, his 
iH.dy was recovered and burnt by the 
Ethiopians. These tvere Ethiopians 
of Asia, and tlmsc of Africa did not 
tmrn their dead. Herodotus also 
speaks of the palace of i^feiniion, and 
rails Susa a Menmonian city (v. 63, 
6 h and vii. 151 ). Strabo and Pau- 
sania.s agree wnth Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus in making Susa the city of 
Memnon, It is not impossible that 
the eastern Cushites, or Ethiopians, 
W'ere the original colonizers of the 
African Cash, from the Arabian gulf, 
and that the Ethiopians mentioned 
by EnsebiiiB from Hanetho, “ who 
migrated from the river Indus and 
settled near to Egypt’’ at the close 
of the IBtb dynasty, were of the same 
race. (See Historical Hotice in the 
Appendix.) 

The resemblance of the name of 
jMiamnn may have confirmed the mis- 
take respecting the stehn of Amnn- 
mai (or Mi-anmn) Rernoses, on the 
Jijeus, as well as the temples built by 
him at Theia^ and Abydus, attributed 
to Memrion • bat the vitcal statue at 
I’hebes ivas of Arnimoph HI. The 
supposed tomb of ilcmrion at Thebes 
was of Eernescs Y., who had also the 
title of Mi-amun, Strabo {xvii. p. 
1162) says some think Memnon the 
same as Isrnandes, the reputed builder 
of the Lahyriuth, according to Dio- 
dorus (i. 61), who calls him Mendes, 
or Marrus. This name Ismandes 
seems to be retained in that of the 
modern village of Lsment, near the 
entrance to the Pydom, called lsment 
e’ Gehel (“of the hill to distinguish 
it from lsment el BaJir (“of the 
river”), which is on the Nile near 
Benisoof. Ismandes and Osymandyas 


are the same name. One of the sons 
of Eemeses II. was called Semandoo, 
or Semunt. The mistake of Memnon 
cannot well have arisen from the word - 
mennu, “buildings” or “palaces,” as 
it would be applied to all others, and 
not to an excavated tomb..~-[G. W.] 

® It was the custom of the Egyptian 
kings to bring ..^^their prisoners to 
Egypt, and to employ them in public 
W’^orks, as the sculptures abundantly 
prove, and as Herodotus states (ch. 
108). The Jews were employed in 
the same w^ay: for though at first 
they obtained grazing-lands for their 
cattle in the land of Goshen (Gen. 
xlvi. 34), or the Bucolia, where they 
tended the king’s herds (Gen. xlvii. 

6, 27), they were afterwards forced to 
perform various services, like ordinary 
prisoners of war; when their lives 
were made “ bitter with hard bondage, 
in mortar, and in brick, and in all 
manner of service in the field ” 
(EIxod. i. 14) ; in building treasure- 
cities (i. 11); in brickmaldng (v. 8), 
and jKjttery (Ps. Ixxxi. 6) ; in canals, 
and embankments, and public build- 
ings ; though these did not include 
pyramids, as Josephus supposes. To 
hew and drag stones from the quarries 
was also a common employment of 
captives ; Egyptian inscriptions in late 
times state that the writers had fur- 
nished so many stones for a certain 
temple, as “We have dragged 100 
stones for the work of Isis in Philso.” 
And the great statue at El Bersheli 
is represented dragged by nurnerous 
companies of foreigners (as well as of 
Egyptians), in the early time of the 
first Osirtasen, in the 21st century 
before our era. — ^[G. W.] 

^ This at once shows that the con- 
queror here mentioned is not the 
early Seso.stris of the 12th dynasty, 
but the great king of the 19 tb dy- 
nasty ; since Manetho gives the same 
account of his brother having been 
left as his viceroy in Egypt, and 
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wliom lie had made yiceroy of Egypt on his departure, at 
Daphii£e near Pelusinm, and invited by him to a banquet, 
which he attended, together with his sons. Then his brother 
piled a quantity of wood all round the building, and having so 
done, set it alight. Sesostris, discovering what had happened, 
took counsel instantly with his wife, who had accompanied 
him to the feast, and was advised by her to lay two of their 
six sons upon the fire, and so make a bridge across the flames, 
whereby the rest might effect their escape. Sesostris did as 
she recommended, and thus while two of his sons were burnt 
to death, he himself and his other children were saved. 

108 . The king then returned to his own land and took 
vengeance upon his brother, after which he proceeded to make 
use of the multitudes whom he had brought with him. from 
the conquered countries, partly to drag the huge masses of 
stone which were moved in the coiu:se of his reign to the temple 
of Vulcan — partly to dig the numerous canals with wdiicli the 
whole of Egyjit is intersected. By these 'forced labours the 
entire face of tlie country was changed ; for whereas Egypt 
had formerly been a region suited both for horses and 
carriages, henceforth it became entirely unfit for either.^ 

having rebelled against his authority. Stranger Kings/’ who ruled about 
Manetho calls his name Arma'fs, and the close of the 18th dynasty. Their 
the kingSothosis, or Eamesses (w'bioh expulsion appears to agree with the 
are the father’s and son’s names story of Danaus leading a colony to 
assigned to one person), and places Argos, which ArmaVs, flying from his 
him in the 18th dynasty, though the brother, could not have done; and 
names of Sethos and Kampses are one of the last of their kings was 
repeated again at the beginning of To6nh. The account given by Bio- 
tlic 19th. He also says that Armais dorus (i. 57) of Arma'is endeavouring 
was called by the Greeks Danaus, to set hre to his brother’s tent at 
that he fled to Greece and reigned at night, is more probable than that of 
Argos, and that ilamesses \ras called the two children related by Hero- 
AEgyptus. The monuments have en- dotus. See note ^ on eh. 101, and 
abiod us to correct the error respect- note on ch. 182. — [G. W.] 
ing Sethos and llamcseg, who are ® It is very possible that the num- 
shovvn to be two diffei'ent kings, ber of canals may hare increased in 
father and son, and the 19ih dynasty the time of liameses TI. : and this, 
began with a different family, Hameses like the rest of Herodotus’ account, 

I., Sethos (Sethi, or Osirei I.), and shows that this king is the Sesostris 
BamesesII. ; Horus being the last of whose actions he is describing. And 
the 18th. The flight of Armais 'was here again, in his mention of the in- 
perhaps confounded with that of the creased, number of canals, Herodotus 
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Though a flat country throughout its ■whole extent, it is now 
unfit for either horse or carriage, being cut up by the canals, 
which are extremely numerous and run in all directions. 
The ting’s object was to supply Nile water to the inhabit- 
ants of the toums situated in the mid-country, and not lying 


eviclently reported the deeds of aii- 
oiber kin^, Ainmi-irt-lie III. (Mceris of 
tlio Lake), tvlio is also considered a 
claimant to tlie name of Sesostris; 
though the ii'C of chariots will not 
accord -with his reign. For it is evi- 
dent that in ih(» time of the Osirtasens, 
horses and charhfts were not knowtin 
Egypt ; and there is no notice of a 
horse or chariot, on any monument, 
before or during the reigns of those 
kings, theugh tlic customs of Egypt 
are bo fully ]»ori rayed in the paint- 
ings at Beni Hjisfuh, and sufficiently so 
in the tombs at the Pyramids for this 
(msishion not to have been accidental. 
The first hoi aes and chariots arc repre- 
stiiiied at Eileithyias, and are of the 
time of Awes tr Amogis, about 1510 
B.c. Horses are therefore supposed 
m^t to have been linown in Egypt 
befoi'c the LSth dynasty (see Dr. 
Pickering s ‘ Races of Man,’ p. 373) ; 
nnlesR indeed the* Sliojiherd-kiugs in- 
troduced them. T! u‘y doubtleHseamo 
from Asia into Egypt j and though 
the .Egyidirms called a horse Bthor 
tiiey used for tJie ‘^mare” tht 3 
Hemitie name sifs, and even siiawi 
(wish tho feinalo sign *‘t”) for 
“ maresA the same as the plural of 
the jielu'cw word s0.h\ I'he Jews 
axiplied ft to a ehariotJiorse, the horse 
for riding being riuims (Faras) tyne 
(1 Ivings V. d ; Ezok. xsvii. 13) : and 
the same rns tlie modern Arabic word 
for “ marc.” Pt/m* is horseman” in 
Arabic and in Hebrew (2 Sam. i. 6). 

The chariot again (called FJoUe in 
hieroglyphics— the Coptic asholie) is 

Merkehat^' in Hieratic, a Semitic 
word agreeing with the Ilerlceheth 
of Hebrew, which, like 
liel'eb, is derived from the 

Semitic rekeh^ erkeh (to) *^ride,” 
either on a horse, a camel, or a car. 


MerJeeh in Arabic answers to mon- 
ture” in French, and is applied to a 
boat as well as a camel ; not that a 
camel, as often supposed, is called 
the “'ship of the desert,” but the 
name is rather transferred to ships 
from cam.els, which were known to 
Arabs long before ships. Horses 
seem to have come originally from 
Asia, whence they were introduced 
into Greece ; but the Greeks '?r.ai/ have 
obtained them first from Libya. 
Mesopotamia sent horses as part of 
the tribute to Thothrnes III. of the 
18th dynasty, as well as the neigh- 
bouring people of XJppei’ and Lower 
Rot-h-n, or Bot-h.no; the Babylo- 
nians bred them for the Persians j 
and in Solomon’s time Egypt was 
noted for its horses (2 Ciiron. i. 
16, 37 ; 1 Kirig.s x. 29). The Arabs in 
the army of Xerxes rode on camels ; 
but they were not the people of 
i Arabia, and it is uncertain whether 
j the funjous Arab breed of horses was 
I introduced, or was indigenous in that 
I country. The Shorn mouti(jjQod on the 
; monuments are either an Arab race 
ill north Ai-abia, or i^outhern^ Syria, and 
they arc pJacedin the lists of cajitives 
wiih the Pount, who appear to be a 
people of Ainbia (see note ^ on ch. 
102). The Shaso are probably the 
Shos, the name given to the Shep- 
herds, or “ (Hykjsos,” (reges) pas- 
tores j” and as Raineses IT. fell in 
with them on Ins expedition against 
“Atesh,” or ‘^Kadesh,” they should 
be a peojde who lived in, or near, 
Palestine. It is singular that the 
title Hyk ruler” (which was also 
given, to the Pharaolis), should from 
the crook apply doubly to the Shep- 
herd-kings. The horse was known in 
India at least as early as 1200 b.c., 
being mentioned in the Vedas, with 
chariots, but not for riding. — [G. W.] 
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upon tlio liver ; for previously they had heeii ohligedj after 
the siihsiilence of the floods, to drink a brackish water which 
they oJitaiiiecl from wells.^ 

109. Sosostris also, they declared, made a division of the 
soil of E^iit among the inhabitants, assigning sc|iiare plots 
of ground of equal size to all, and obtaining his chief revenue 
from the rent which the holders vrere required to pay him 
year hy year. If the river carried ai.vay any portion of a 
maids lot, lie aqipeared before the Idng, and related what had 
happened ; upon whicdi the king sent persons to examine, and 
determine by measurement the exact extent of the loss ; and 
thenceforth only such a rent was deinandod of him as was 
proportionate to the reduced size of his land. From this 
practice, I tliiulv, geometry first came to be known in Egypt, ^ 
whence it passed into Greece. The sun-dial, liowever, and the 
gnoinoii with tlie division of the day into twelve parts, \vere 
received by the Greeks from the Babylonians. 

110. Sesostris was king not only of Egypt, , but, also of 
Ethiopia. He ivas the only Egyptian iiioiuircli who ever ruled 
over the latter country.^’ He left, as memorials of his reign, 


^ The water fiU rates through the 
alluvial soil to U:io ialaiitl wells, where 
it is sweet, though sometimes hard j 
iiml a stouc resersmir of perfectly 
sweet water has lately bc^oii found, 
b(?loiiging to the temple of Medoeuet 
Haboo, at Thebes ; but in the desert 
beyomi the alluvial deposit it is 
brackish, and often salt. See above, 
u. «» on eh. 93. W.] 

See Ap. C’lT, vli. and n. ® on ch. 51. 

® The gnoiuon was of course part of 
every dial. Ilerodotas, however, is 
correct in making a difference be- 
hveen the yvciip.oiy and the ttoXos. The 
former, called also was a 

perpendicular rod, whose shadow in- 
dicated noon, and also by its length a 
particular part of the day^ being 
longest at simrise and sunset. The 
frSxos WHS an improveniont, and a 
real dial, on which the division of the 
day was set off by lines, and indicated 


by the shadow of its gnomon. See 
Appendix, ch. vii.— -[G. W.j 

Tliis cannot aj)])Iy Lo any one 
Egyptian king in parLitMihir, as many 
ruled in Ethiopia; and though Osir- 
tasen I. (tlie original >SesoBtris) may 
have been the jirst, the monuments 
show that his successors of the 12th 
dynasty, and others, ruled and erected 
buildings in Ethiopia. ISTor is it cer- 
tain that Eameses II, wais the fii*st 
■who obtained possession of IVapata, ; 
and though the lions of Ainunoph IfL, 
brought by the Duke of Northumber- 
land from Gebel Berkel, wei'c taken 
from Soleb (the anciiuit name of this 
place being in the hieroglyphics upon 
them), it does not prove that tlie 
Egyptian arms extended no farther 
than Soleb in ADii.ino|)h’s time ; and 
the name of a Thoihmcs was -round ai 
Gebel Berkel, by the Duke? of .North- 
umberland and Colonel Felix. That 
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the stone statues ■which stand in firont of the temple of Vulcan, 
two of which, representing himself and his wife, are thirty 
cubits in height,’ while the remaining four, which represent 
his sons, are twenty cubits. These are the statues, in front 
of which the priest of Vulcan, very many years afterwards, 
would not allow Darius the Persian® to place a statue of 


OsirtaFeii T., on iho Bubstruotions Nubia. The Eomans merely extended 
of fchci nmut I’eniple, may have been their arms south, to px’event the 
a later additiim, cob being in the depredations of the half -savage 
Bciilprure.s, (.See n. ^ on ch. 102.) Ethiopians; for in the time of Aii- 
Piiny says (v,i. 20), JEgypthram giistus, Petronins only ravaged the 
bcllis aiiriia est illthiopia, vicissim country to Napata, and returned 
imperit.audo, serviondoque. Clara et ‘withotifc nialciiig any permanent con- 
potens tiiiain usque ad Trojaiia bella, quests. A fort, h<»wevcr, in the Bar 
Mem Sion c rt.^gnuntti, et Syrlieo imperb Shaikeeh, of Roixian construction, 
tasse (etiai) . . . patet.’^ He has shows that later emperors extended 
madea miHi:ak(; aboiifc llemnon ; but the their rule beyond the second cataract, 
coiKiue^ts arc either those of Tirhaka, and kept garrisons tliero, Tacitus 
or of the Kitig.s of Thebes (sometimes says not in his time. — [G-. W.] 
iinpru]H‘rly ineludcd in Ethiopia)* As the cubits foimd in Egypt are 

The 'lOgjplimH evidently oveiTan 1 ft, 84 in., if Ilerodotus reckoned by 
all Ethiof);a, ami pari of the interior them he would make the statues more 
of Africa, in the lime of the 18th and than 51 ft. higli. A Culos.nis is lying 
'j9i,b dy liU-st ie.s, arul had long before, at Memjdiis of Pamc.scs II., wJuMi is 
Tinder the BsIriascuiB and Amim-in- supposed to be one of tlie two large 
fie.s, con(|uer«‘tl Negro tribes. Thoth- ones hero mentioned, and its height, 
mes 1. n ‘corded vietories over Ne- when entire, wmdd be about 42 ft. 8 in., 
groes, on a rock opposite Tombos, as without the plinth, or’ pedestal. Of 
Amuno])}i ILL did at Bbieb, over the other four, 20 cubits (above 34 ft.) 
many siiutlim'n districts of Africa; high, one seems to liave beon found by 
many of winch are cuUod “Bar,’” as Hekekyan bey ; which if entire would 
at the jiresent day. Baineses IL, bo about 314 ft. All these point to the 
•who bniii part od the Great Temple at site of the temple of Pthah. — [G. W.] 
Gobol Pc-rkel, exiemlcd his arms fur- ® The name of Barlus occurs in the 
Ihcr than Ainanoph; and the first sculptures, and great part of the prin- 
Osirlriscn overran a great portion of cipal Temple oi; El Ivhargch, in the 
.Ethiupia ^morc rhan six conturies Great Oasis, was built by him, his 
before. Enm Odrta.sen lit. obtained name being the oldest there, 
victrules over Negroes which are re- ,He seems to have treated the Egyp- 
eordeil at Semneli ; though he appears tians with far ntore uniform lenity 
to be the first wlm made that jdace than the other Persian kings ; and 
the frontier; and to this the begin- thongh the names of Cambyses, Xerxes, 
ning of acfan] r?dt?^ in Ethiopia may and Artaxerxes, occur on stchn, statues, 
have bcGi! applied; for he also has a or vases, they are mostly records of 
claim to the naruo of Sesostris. The persons wlio lived during their reigns, 
Pfcolomfe.s coiitiriued to have some and are not on any mmuimcuts erected 
po,ssession.s on the eastern coast of by^ them in Egypt. This accords with 
Abyssinia; nrid the kings of Ethiopia his indulgent treatment of the priests 
were in alliance with, or perhaps | mentioned by Herodotus ; and the re- 
tributary to, them ; but the nominal | mark of Diodorus that “ he obtained 
frontier was generally confined to j while living the appellation of Divas,” 
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himself; ^'becanse/' be said, Darius bad not equalled tbe 
aebiovemeiits of Sesostris tbe Egyptian : for while Sesostris 
bad subdued to tbe full as many nations as ever Darius had 
brought under, be bad likewise conquered the Sc,ytliians/^ 
-whom Darius bad failed to master. It was not fair, therefore, 
that be should erect bis statue in front of tbe offerings of a 
king whose deeds he bad been unable to surpass/' Darius, 
they say, pardoned tbe freedom of this speech. 

111. On tbe death of Sesostris, bis son Pberon,^ tbe priests 


is jnstificfl by liis having received on 
the monuments the same honours as 
the old kings. The reply of Darius to 
the Egyptian priest is said by Diodo- 
dorus (i. 58) to have been, ‘‘tbnt lie | 
hoped not to be mferior to Sesostris, I 
if he lived as long.” But his mild ! 
govorrinient did not prevent the Egyp- | 
tians from rebelling against him ; and i 
tbeir impatience of Persian rule had ' 
before been the reason of Cambyses , 
forsaking the lenient line of conduct j 
he first adopted whrm lie conquered the 
country. See Book iii. ch.l5.-~~[a W.] 

^ (See Justin, ii. c. 3.) The conquest 
of the Scythians by Sesostris is a 
question still undecided. The monu- 
nu'nfcs rr?prcsent a people defeated by 
Bamcses, whose name, Sheta (or 
K-hita), bears a strong resemblance to 
the Scythians ; but it is evident they 
lived in the vicinity of Mesopotamia, 
and not in the distant Scythia.. It is 
not impossible that they were the 
same race, established there. (See 
nof 0^*011 ch, 112.) A further exami- 
jiation <if tluj monuments shows that 
I was wrong in the extent I have given 
(At. Ikr. W., vol. i. p. 83) to the con- 
(iucsts of rhe Egyptians j but Diodorus 
extends tlieir conquests still further, 
and speaks of the Bactrians I'evoiting 
from the rule of Os^nnandyas. (Died, 
i. 47.) Btraho (xv. p. 978) says that 
Sesostris and Tearcori (Tirbaka) ac- 
inallv went- ijito Europe.”— [G. W.] 

^ This name docs not agree with the 
son or Bncccs.sor,eitlior of Osirtasen I., 
of Seiiios, or of Remeses. Diodorus 
(i. 59) calls him Sesoosis II., Pliny 


Nuncoreus. Phcron has been supposed 
to be merely a corruption of Phoiiro, 
** the king ” (whence uraDUH, see note ^ 
on ch. 74); or of Pharaoh, ))roperly 
Pbrah, i.p, “ the Sun,” one of tbe royal 
titles. Some suppose Pheron to be 
Phiaro, “the river,” retained in the 
modern Arabic Bahr, “the ocean” 
('coin]>. ’H/cearoh, an ancient name of 
the Nile) ; and Phiaro is connected 
with the King Pliuron, or Nil us, and 
with the iEgyptus of Manefcbo, “ the 
Nile being formerly called iEgyptus.” 
(See n. ^ on ch. 19.) 

If the Pliuron of Eratosthenes was 
really one of the early kings of the 
13tli d^mastv, it is x>03sible that the 
sudden breaking down of tbe barrier 
of the Nile at Siisilis, and the moment- 
ary submersion of the lands by the 
sudden flow of the water into Egypt, 
may be the destructivo inundation 
mentioned by llei’odotus. — [G. W.] 

Lepsi us regards this king as Ameno- 
phis or Menephthuh 11 L, the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus. (Joseph, c. Ap. b. i. 
sub fin.) He finds hi.s name in the 
Nuncoreus or Nencoreus of Pliny (H. 
N. XXX vi. 11), which he thinks that 
writer misread in his authority, mis- 
taking lV!ENE‘k©HC for NENcVeYC. 
He supposes Herodotus to have re- 
ceived his account of the king from a 
Semitic informant, wlio called him 
Phero, because lie -was the great 
Phnraoh of the Jews. .{Clironologie 
der iEg 3 q>ter, p. 289.) In this case 
the impiety and blindness of the mo- 
narch become traits of peculiar sig- 
nificance. 
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naicl, moiiiitecl tlie throne* He itndertooli no warlike expedi- 
tionB; hoing struck with blindness, owing to the following 
circmnstaiice. The riyer had swollen to the iiiiusiial height of 
eighteen cubits, and had overflowed all the fields, when, a 
sudden wiurl arising, the water rose in great waves. Then the 
king, in a s])irit of impious violence, seized his' si^ear, and 
hurled it into the strong eddies of the stream. Instantly he 
was smitten with disease of the eyes, from which after a little 
while he became blind, ^ continuing without the power of vision 
for ten years. At last, in the eleventh jmar, an oracular 
annoiineeineiit readied him from the city of Buto, to the 
effect, that “the time of his punishment had run out, and he 
should recover his sight by w^ashing his eyes with urine. He 
must find a wvnnan wiio had been faithful to her husband, and 
had never preferred to him another mand' The king, there- 
fore, first of all made trial of his wife, but to no purpose — he 
continued as blind as before. So he made the experiment 
with other women, until at length he succeeded, and in this 
way recovered his sight. Hereupon he assembled all the 
women, except the last, and bringing them to the city w^Idch 
now bears the name of Erythrabolus (Eed-soil), he there burnt 
tliem all, together with the place itself. The -woman to wiioin 
he owifd liis cure, he married; and after his' recovery wras; 
couipkfi., he prese-nted offerings to all the tennfles of Oiuynote, 
nrnoiig which the best worthy of mention are the twu) stone 
obdi.sles w-liicli lie gave to the temple of the These are 


This is caio of the Greek eiceroiii- 
tales. A Gi-oek poor Tiiigbt irsfike a 
^u^racd'ui.-'toiyuf Aeliille?! aiKl a Trojan 
strcajii : bar the prosaic Egvptians 
wraiKI nev'or rc-prescnit one of their 
kijigs ]!f‘ri\>vini]!g a feat so opposed to 
Ills lialjits, and tf> all tlieir I'ojigions 
norious. The sloiy liboiif; the -women 
isetiirUIy nn- kgrptinn ^ Inifc the men- 
tion oi* a rojaedy wliieli is still nsed in 
E.'.ry])t. for ophthahuia, bIiows that 
soL'se r^inqile hua has been converted 
into a whollv improbable tale, — fG. 


^They were therefore most pro- 
bably at Heliopolis. Tlio lioiglU of 
100 cnbits, at least 150 feet, far ex- 
ceeds tliat of any found in Egy])t, the 
highest being less than lOU fecit. Tbc' 
mode of raising an cbolihk scorns to 
have been by tilting it from, an inelinotl 
plane into a pit, at [lie bottfnn of which, 
the pedestal was placed to receive it, 
a wheel or rolkn* of wood being fas- 
tened on eaedi side to tlic cju] of the 
obelisk, which enabled it to run down 
the wall oppo.sire the im'Iined plane to 
its proper po.sition. During thi.s ope. 
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magnificGiit works; eacli is made of a single stone, eight 
cubits broad, and a hundred cubits in height. 

112. Plieron, they said, was succeeded by a man of 
Memphis, whose name, in the language of the Greeks, was 
Proteus/^ There is a sacred jirecinct of this Idiig in Memphis, 
which is yery beautiful, and richly adorned, situated south of 
the great temple of Vulcan. Phoenicians from the city of Tyre 
dwell all round this precinct, and the whole place is known by 
the name of '^tlie camp of the Tyriansd^^ Within the eii- 
cloBiire stands a temjde, which is called that of Venus the 
Stranger.^ I coiijocture the building to have been erected to 


ration it wan dragged by ropes up the 
inelificd plain', and then gradually 
liiwon'd iino lliO [)!t as soon ns it Jiad 
been iilha']. (See the reprcsoutar.ioii 
oi" the nesdo oi' raising mi obelisk on 
the? pedestal of that at Consrnnrinoplo.) 
The imuie (ibelisk is not Egyptian ImL 
Creek, f ruin obelus, a ” (infra, 

oh. 1C5). The Arabs call it 
ii paehii'fg needle.” — [G. IV.] 

I'liis is cvitlenily a. Greek story. 
Diodoriis (i, (52) says “ the Egy}>tians 
called tins king Coles/’ wliich is also 
a Greek nnoie. ITerodotus has a]-)pa- 
reiitly transioruied tlie God of the 
preeinct (who seems to liave been 
bagon, the 3:*hneniciau Eish-God, often 
•\vorshi])ped together with Astarte) 
into a king who dedicated the i>rc- 
cinct. — [G. \Vk] 

Alauy plaec’K in Egyi'»t were called 
** camps/’ where foreigiierH lived apart 
from Gio Egypiian.s, as the “camps” 
(vf Urn lonians and Cartans (oh. 154) j 
of the Eaiylonians, afteinvards occu- 
pied by a Lunum legion (Strabo, xvii. 
‘p.«I.Hr) •. and ui* the Jews (Josephus, 
Ant. Jiul. 1. xiv. c. 8, s. 2). The 
“ Ti’ojiiu camp or village near the 
qoarries of the Eastern hills (Strabo, 
xvii. p. IMT) slionld ].>robably have 
bc(‘n the Tijrktnd called from the 
sanui ])oo])le — the Ehoeniciaus of Tyre 
meniiuned by Herodotus; and there 
is uicu'e reason to suppose that the 
Egyptians iiad granted to that corn- 
ineroial people the privilege of resid- 
ing in a quarter of Meinpiiis than that 


they were a remnant of Manetho’s 
“Fhceniciau Shepherds,” wdio W'cre 
expelled from Egypt after occupying 
the Alemphite i-hrone. Tlie Egyptians 
i seem also to have changed the name 
I of Sur into Tar. (See note ch. 116.) 

I The above mistake of Trojaa for Tyrian 
is conl'irined by tbe iiaine of the place 
j being written in those quarries “ tbe 
, land of the Pheenix” or Phoenicians. 
“ Tiy)S Tyriusfpie ” (Wrg. zEn. i. 574) 
w'cre not always kept distinct. — [G.W.] 
This was evidently Astarte, the 
A'enus of the Phceiiicians and Syrians. 
Herodotus is correct in saying that 
nowliere else had she a tcmjjle dedi- 
cated to her under that name, and an 
intercoiir.se with the Phcenicians may 
have led to her wnjr.ship at Alonqihis. 
The notion of Iku* being Itelen arose 
from the Greek iiabit of seeing Home- 
ric pei'sonages e very ivUcre. ( S eo note ® 
on ch. 1U6.) The Venus ITraiiia of 
Cliusm W'as Aihor of Egypt. (See n, 
ch, 40; and n. ^ , ch. 44.) Astarte is 
mentioned on the moniiments as a 
Goddess of the Sheta or Kbit a. It is 
now generally sri].>posed that this 
people were the Hittites, wdiose coun- 
try extende<I to the Euphrates. .Tosliiia 
(i. 4) indeed shows that it I'cached. to 
that river, when he says “'from, tiio 
wilderness and tliis Lebanon even 
unto the great river, tlie river Eux)b- 
rates, all the laud of the Hittites ” 
(KliiGm) ; and “ the kings of the Hit- 
tices and tiie kings of tlie Egyjitians ” 
are spoken of (2 Kings vii. 6) as the 
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Helen, tlie daughter of Tyndarns ; first, because she, as I have 
heard say, passed some time at the court of Proteus; and 
secondly, because the temple is dedicated to Venus the 
Htmnger; for among all the many temples of Venus there is 
no other where the goddess bears this title. 

118. The priests, in answer to my inquiries on the subject 
of Helen, infomied me of the following particulars. When 
Alexander had carried off Helen from Sparta, he took ship 
and sailed homewards. On his way across the Egean a gale 
arose, ^ which flrove him from his course and took him down 
to the sea of Egypt ; hence, as the wind did not abate, he w^as 
carried on to the coast, when be went ashore, landing at the 
Salt-Pans,^ in tliat mouth of the Nile which is now called the 
Canobic.^ At this place there stood upon the shore a temple, 
wliicli still exists, dedicated to Hercules. If a slave runs aw^ay 
from his maBter, and taking sanctuary at this shrine gives 
himself up to the god, and receives certain sacred marks upon 


terror of tlie Syrians in tho time of 
KIiHlin,. On tho nn/nuirionts the Khifca 
(or Sheta) anf jilueorl next to Naharayn 
in the lists of Ea.stern nations, enemies 
of tho Eiry|ir^'uiis, am] defeat od by 
them. At tho Memnonium they are 
represented routed by Banicaes 11., 
and fiyin.t^ across a river, on which 
stands the fore of Atesh. or .Ketesh, 
tlie .sauio tliat is mentioned in. the 
larivo inscription at Aboosimbel re- 
cord in the derefsfc of tlio Khita (or 

Shetn) ill the otli year of tho same 
Idiarrioli, I’licu’e too their country is 
cidled a rei,duu of Xahri or Kaharayn 
(Mf\''''c'])nhiinia). Carchemish is sup- 
posed to iiavo beloiijred to them. It is 
very prukible (as Sir. Stuart Poole 
also supposes) that tlio Khita or Hifc- 
tites were a tribe of Scythians who 
iiad advanced to and settled on the 
Euphrateg. tt is remarkable that the 
Ilittites and Syrians boiirrhfc Eo-yptian 
chariots iisiporlrod by Solomon’s mer- 
chants (1 Kings X. 29) at a later period 
of Egyptian history. — [G. W.] 

^The cageniess of the Greeks to 
‘•inquire” after evonte mentioned by 
Homer, and the readiness of the 


Egyptians to take advantage of it, are 
.shown in tliis story related, to Hero- 
dotus. The fact of Homer having 
believed that Helen wont to Egypt, 
only proves that the story was not 
invented in Herodotus* time, but was 
current long before.— -[G. W.] 

8 Storms on that coast are not .un- 
usual liow. Animianns (xxvi. 10) 
mentions some very violent winds at 
Alexandria. — [G. W.] 

There were several of these salfc- 
paiLS on the Aleclitorranean coast of 
Egypt. Those near Pelusium are 
mentioned in ch. 15. — [G. W.] 

C£. Stephen of Byzantium, ad voc. 
Tapix^at. 

^ This branch of tho Nile entered 
tho sea a little to the east of tho town 
of Canopus, close to Heracleum, winch 
some suppose to be the same as Tho- 
nis. It is still traced near the west 
end of the Lake Etko, and near it aro 
ruins supposed to bo tho site of tho 
city of Hercules, whore the temple 
stood.- This temple still existed in the 
time of Strabo. It may have been 
dedicated to the Tvrian Hercules. — 
[G.W.] 
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liis person,^ wliosoeyer his master may he, he cannot lay hand 
on him. This law still remained unchanged to my time. 
Hearing, therefore, of the custom of the place, the attendants 
of Alexander deserted him, and fled to the temple, where they 
sat as suppliants. "While there, wishing to damage their 
master, they accused him to the Egyptians, narrating all the 
circumstances of the rape of Helen and the wrong done to 
Menelaus. These charges they brought, not only before the 
priests, but also before the warden of that mouth of the river, 
whose name was Thonis.^ 

114. As soon as he received the intelligence, Thonis sent a 
message to Proteus, who was at Memphis, to this effect : 

A stranger is arrived from Greece; he is by race a Teucrian, 
and has clone a wicked deed in the country from which he is 
come. Having beguiled the wife of the man whose guest he was, 
he carried her aivay with him, and much treasure also. Com- 
pelled by stress of weather, he has now put in here. Are 
to let him depart as he came, or shall we seize what he has 
brought ? ’’ Proteus, replied, Seize the man, be he who he 
may, that has dealt thus wickedly with his friend, and bring 
him before me, that I may hear what he will say for himselfr * 

115. Thonis, on receiving these orders, arrested Alexander, 
and stopped the departure of his ships ; then, taking with him 
Alexander,' Helen, the treasures, and also the fugitive slaves, 
he went up to Memphis. When aU were arrived, Proteus 
asked Alexander, who he was, and whence he had come ? ” 
Alexander replied by giving his descent, the name of his 
country,, and a true account of his late voyage. Then Proteus 
questioned him as to how he got possession of Helen. In his 
reply Alexander became confused, and diverged from the truth, 

2 Showing they were <.ledicated to The custom seems to be referred to 
the seiwico of the Deity. To set a by St. Paul (Gal. vi. ly). 
mark on any one, as a protection was a ^ Then, called by Hcrodo- 

very ancient custom. Cp. Gen, iv. 15 ; tus governor of the Canopic mouth of 
Ezek. ix. 6 ; and Bevelation. The the Nile, is said by others to havo been 
word mark ” in Ezekiel is ta% in; the nam<^ of a town on the Canopic 
the Egyptian sign of life. — [G.W.] j branch. See note ^ on ch. 113, — [G. VV.] 
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whereon the slaves interposed, confuted his statements, and 
told the whole history of the crime. Finally, Proteus delivered 
judgment as follows : Did I not regard it as a matter of the 
utmost consequence that no stranger driven to my country by 
adverse winds should ever be put to death, I would certainly 
have avenged the Greek by slaying tliee. Thou basest oi 
men, — after accepting hospitality, to do so wicked a deed ! 
First, thou didst seduce the wife of thy own host — then, not 
content therewith, thou must violently excite her mind, and 
steal her away from her husband. Nay, even so thou wert 
not satisfied, but on leaving, thou must plunder the house in 
^which thou hadst been a guest. Now then, as I think it of 
the greatest importance to put no stranger to death, I suffer 
thee to depart ,* but the woman and the treasures I shall not 
permit to be carried away. Here they must stay, till the 
Greek stranger comes in person and takes them back with 
him. For thyself and thy companions, I command thee to 
begone from my land within the space of three days — and I 
warn you, that otherwise at the end of that time you viil 
be treated as enemies.^’ 

116. Such was the tale told me by the priests conceming 
the arrival of Helen at the com’t of Proteus. It seems to me 
that Homer was acquainted with this story, and while discard- 
ing it, because he thought it less adapted for epic poetry than 
the version which he followed, showed that it was not urdaiovii 
to him. This is evident from the travels which lie assigns to 
Alexander in the Iliad^ — and let it be borne in mind tliat lie 
has iiowliere else contradicted himself — making hioi Ina 
carried out of liis course on hie return with Hekm, and nfit r 
divers wanderings come at last to Sidon^ in Phcmiieia. Tlie 


^ Sidoii, now Sa\Ua,, signi:fies “iisii- 
hig place/’ and Sayd in Arabic is 
applied to or ‘"game."’ The 

finst letter, S, Ts, or Tz, is the same 
in Uebre\\^ as that, oi* Sur, or 

Tznr, and these towns are now called 
Sur (Soor) and Bnyda. Boo note on 
bk .rii. cli. 72. The termination of Sidon 


signified “groat.” In Josliua xi. S. 
and xix. 28, “great Zidnis ” is a 
doubtful reading. Tleroduias Vi'r\ 
properly ranks tise Biihaunns beeir<- 
the Tyrians (viii. (>7); and h-aadi call 
Tyre daughter oi‘ Sid<ai ('c.-Jii. 
haring been fuinak.Hl by i lie Siunrdnn>. 
Sidon is in Uonoais (x, lb?, but inj 
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passage is in the Brayery of Biomecl/ and the words are as 
follows : — 

There were the robes, niany-coioixred, the work of Sidonian women : 
The ,7 from Sidon had come, what time god-shaped Alexander 
Over the broad sea brought, that way, the high-born Helen.’^ 

In the Odyssey also the same fact is alluded to, in these 
words : ^ — 

Such, so wisely prepared, were the drugs that her stores afforded, 
Excellent ; gift which once Folydarana, partner of Thonis, 

Gave her in Egypt, where many the simples that grow in the meadows, 
Potent to cure in part, in part as potent to injure.” 

Menelaus too, in the same poem, thus addresses Teiema- 
chus : — 

‘^Much did I long to return, but the Gods still kept me in Egypt — 

Angry because I liad failed to pay them their hecatombs duly.” 

In these places Homer shows himself acquainted with tlie 
voyage of Alexander to Egypt, for Syria borders on Egypt, 
and the ITiamicians, to whom Sidon belongs, dwell in Syria. 

117. From these various passages, and from that about 
Sidon especially, it is clear, that Homer did not write the 
Cypria.^ For there it is said that- Alexander arrived at Ilium 


Tjwo ; and Hoiner only mentions Sidon 
and not Tyre/* as Strabo observes. 
It may be “ doubtful which was the 
metropolis of Phoonicia,” in later 
times ; Sidon, however, a]>pears to be 
the older city (xvi. p. 1075). Plxi- 
tarch might doubt the great antiquity 
of Tyi o, not being noticed by Homer 
and other old and wise men;** but 
it is mentioned by Joshua (xix. 29). 
Q. Oiirtius (iv. 4) considers that both 
it and Sidon vrero founded by Agenor. 
The modern Sidon is small, not half a 
mile in lenu’th, and a quarter in 
breadth.— [G.' W.] 

^ Ih vi. 290-2. It has been ques- 
tioned whether this reference to a 
portiimi of the Hind as “ The Bravery 
of Diomed ** can have come from the 
hand of Hcro-dotiis, (Viilcknaer ad 
loc. Hoyne. ad Horn. II, vol. viii. 
p. 787.) But th(3i’o seems to be no 
sufficient reason for doubting a pas- 


sage •whiedi is in all tlte WSS., ntid linn 
no appearance td* being an interpola- 
tion, As early as Flati/s tittie por- 
tions of the Iliad and OdyssiW ^u*re 
certainly distinguighed by special 
titles (see Plat. (Iratyb p. 42H, CX ; 
Minos, p. S19, D.) ; and it Ih probablo 
that tho pmctiep of so distingaish- 
ing them beipm with tho early Klia|.n 
sadists. The objection ilmt the pai- 
sage quoted is from Iliad vi. and not 
Iliad T., which now bears the tiflo of 
“Biomed’s Bravery,” is of no Import- 
ance, for our pres(mt division of the 
books dates from Arlstarehiw, aial In 
the time of Herod4")tus a |H«'tiori the 
sixth book may have been iiieltitled 
under the lamdingcoiilinccl afterwartls 
to tho fifth. 

Odvss. iv. 227-230. 

7 IbicL iv. 351-2. 

® The critieis?}! hero is IrdtiT tlmu 
the argument. There can he iiu doubt 
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mth Helen on the third day after he left Sparta, the "wind 
having been favourable, and the sea smooth ; whereas in the 
Iliad, the poet makes him wander before he brings her home. 
Enough, however, for the present of Homer and the Cypria. 

118. I made inquiry of the priests, whether the story which 
the Greeks tell about Ilium is a fable, or no. In rei)ly they 
related the following particulars, of which they declared that 
Meneiaus had himself informed them. After the rape of 
Helen, a vast army of Greeks, wishing to render help to 
Meneiaus, set sail for the Teucrian territory ; on their arrival 
they disembarked, and formed their camp, after .which they 
sent ambassadors to' Ilium, of whom Meneiaus was one. The 
embassy was received within the walls, and demanded the 
restoration of Helen with the treasures which Alexander ‘had 
carried off, and likewise required satisfaction for the wrong 
done. The Teucrians gave at once the answer in which they 
persisted ever afterwards, backing their assertions sometimes 
even with oaths, to wit, that neither Helen, nor the treasures 
claimed, were in their possession, — both the one and the other 
had remained, they said, in Egypt ; and it was not just to 
come upon them for what Proteus, kmg of Egypt, was detain- 
ing. The Greeks, imagining that the Teucrians were merely 
laughing at them, laid siege to the town, and never rested 
until they finally took it. As, however, no Helen was found, 
and they were still told the same story, they at length believed 
in its truth, and despatched Meneiaus to the court of Proteus. 

119. So Meneiaus travelled to Egypt, and on his arrival 
sailed up the river as far as Memphis, and related all that had 
happened. He met with the utmost hospitality, received 
Helen back unharmed, and recovered aU his treasures. After 
this friendly treatm.ent Meneiaus, they said, behaved most 
unjustly towards the Egy|)tians ; for as it happened that at 
the time when he wanted to take his departure, lie was 


that Homer was not the author of the 
rambling epic called * The Cypria.* 
(Of, Ai’ist, Poet, 23 ; Proch 471-6, ed. 


Gaisf.) It was probably writ ton by 
Stasinus. (Afchen, viii. p. 331*; Schoh 
II. i 5 j TzetKGS Ohil, ii. 710.) 
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detained by the wind being contrary, and as lie found this 
obstruction continue, he had recourse to a most wicked ex- 
pedient. He seized, they said, two children of the people of the 
country, and offered them up in sacrifice.^ When this became 
known, the indignation of the people was stirred, and they 
went in pursuit of Menelaus, who, however, escaped ■with his 
ships to Libya, after which the Egyptians could not say 
whither he went. The rest they knew full well, partly by tlie 
inquiries which they had made, and partly from the circum- 
stances having taken place in theii* own land, and therefore 
not admitting of doubt. 

120. Such is the account given by the Egyptian priests, 
and I am myself inclined to regard as true all that they say 
of Helen from the following considerations : — If Helen had 
been at Troy, the inhabitants would, I think, have given her 
up to the Greeks, whether Alexander consented to it or no. 
For surely neither Priam, nor his family, could have been so 
infatuated as to endanger their own persons, their children, 
and their city, merely that Alexander might possess Helen. 
At any rate, if they determined to refuse at fmst, yet after- 
wai'ds, when so many of the Trojans fell on every encounter 
with the Greeks, and Priam too in each battle lost a son, or 
sometimes two, or three, or even more, if we may credit the 
epic poets, I do not believe that even if Priam himself had 
been married to her he would have declined to deliver her up, 
with the view of bringing the series of calamities to a close. 
Nor was it as if Alexander had been heir to the crown, in 
which case he might have had the chief management of 
affairs, since Priam was already old. Hector, who was his eider 
brother, and a far braver man, stood before him, and w^'as the 

® This story recalls the Sanguine iii. 5) j but it must be quite evident 
placastis ventos, et virgine csesa,” of that such a custom was inconsistent 
Virgil (^Eq. ii. 116) ; and Herodotus with the habits of the civilized Egyp- 
actually records human sacrifices in tiana, and Herodotus has disproved 
Achaia, or Phthiotis (vii. 197). Some the probability of human sacrifices in 
have attributed human sacrifices to Egyp^ by his judicious remarks in ch, 
the Egyptians; and Virgil says ^*Quis 45, (See note ® ad ioc.) — [G. W.] 
illaudati nescit Busiridis aras.*' (Georg. 
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heir to the kingdom on the death of their father Priam. And 
it could not he Hector’s interest to" nphold his brother in his 
wrong, when it brought such dire calamities upon himself and 
the other Trojans. But the fact was that thej^ had no Helen 
to deliver, and so they told the Greeks, but the Greeks would 
not believe what they said — ^Divine Providence, as I think, so 
willing, that by their utter destruction it might be made evi- 
dent to all men that when great wrongs are done, the gods 
will surely visit them wuth great pimishments. Such, at least, 
is my view of the matter. 

121. (1.) When Proteus died, Ehampsinitus,^ the priests in- 
formed me, succeeded to the throne. His monuments were, 
the western gateway of the temple of Vulcan, and the two 
statues which stand in front of this gateway, called by the 
Egyptians, the one Summer, the other Winter, each twenty- 
five cubits in height. The statue of Summer, which is the 
northernmost of the two, is worshipped by the natives, and 
has offerings made to it ; that of Winter, -which stands 
towards the south, is treated in exactly the contrary way. 
King Ehampsinitus wbs possessed, they said, of great riches in 
silver,— indeed to such an amount, that none of the princes, 
his successors, surpassed or even equalled his wealth. Eor 
the better custody of this money, he proposed to build a vast 
chamber of hewn stone, one side of wiiicli w'as to form a part 
of the outer wall of his palace. The builder, therefore, having 
designs upon the treasures, contrived, as he wbs making the 


^ Tins is evidently the name of a ; 
Eemcses, and not of a king of an early i 
dymisty. The first individual called 
Berneses mentioned on the monuments 
was a person of the family of Amosis, 
the fii’st king of the 18th dynasty. 
Some chambers in the great temple at 
Medecnet Hafooo, built by Berneses 
III., where the gold and silver vases 
and other precious things are por- 
trayed in the sculptures, recall the 
treasury of Bhampsinitus j and it is j 
not improbable (as suggested in At. [ 
Eg. vols. i. p. 85, ii. 358, and in Mater. I 


Hiera. p. 96) that these were the 
same king. Diodorus calls him Bhain- 
phis. Herodotus says he erected the 
great Propyl ma on the west of the 
temple of Pthah (Vulcan), at Mem- 
phis, which would also prove him to 
have reigned after the founders of the 
pyramids, and at least as late as the 
18th or 19th dynasty, as those pyra- 
midal towers (called Propylaia by 
Herodotus) wore not added to temples 
till the accession of the 18th dynasty. 
See below, ch. 155, note — [(h W.j* 


Chap. 120, 131. BOBBERY OF HIS TREASURE CHAMBER. I 9 I 

building, to insert in tbis wall a stone, ^ wbicli could easily be 
remoyed from its place by two men, or eyen by one. So the 
chamber was finished, and the king’s money stored away in it. 
Time passed, and the builder fell sick, when finding his end 
approaching, he called for his two sons, and related to them 
the contriyance he had made in the king’s treasure-chamber, 
telling them it was for their sakes he had done it, that so they 
might always liye in affluence. Then he gave them clear 
diinctions concerning the mode of remoying the stone, and 
communicated the measurements, bidding them carefully keep 
the secret, whereby they would be Comptrollers of the Eoyal 
Exchequer so long as they liyed. Then the father died, and 
the sons were not slow in setting to work : they went by night 
to the palace, found the stone in the wall of the building, and 
haying remoyed it with ease, plundered the treasury of a 
round sum. 

(2.) When the king next paid a yisit to the apartment, he 
was astonished to see that the money was sunk in some of the 
vessels %yherein it w^as stored aw^ay. Whom to accuse, how^- 
eyer, he knew’" not, as the seals w^ere all perfect, and the fasten- 
ings of the room secure. Still each time that he repeated his 
visits, he found that more money was gone. The thieves in 
truth never stopped, hut plundered the treasury ever more 
and more. At last the king determined to have some traps ^ 
made, and set near the vessels which contained his wealth. 
This was done, and when the thieves came, as usual, to the 
treasure-chamber, and one of them entering through the 
aperture, made straight for the jars, suddenly he found him- 
self caught in one of the traps. Perceiving that he was lost, 


2 Tins story lias been repeated in 
the Pecorone of Ser Giovanni, a Flo- 
rentine of the fourteenth century, 
who substitutes a doge of Yenice for 
the king. Also in other tales, (See 
Dunlop’s History of Fiction, rol. ii. 
p. 383.) A secret entrance by a 
movable stone is a favourite notion of 
the Arabs, owing to many hidden 


passages in Egyptian temples having 
been closed by the same means. — 

[G. W.] 

® Traps for birds and liymnas aro 
often represented in the paintings (see 
above note ch. 77) ; but one which 
the robber and his brother -were unable 
to open would require to be very inge- 
niously contrived. — [G. W.] 
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he instantly called his brother, and telling him what had 
happened, entreated him to enter as quickly as possible and 
cut off his head, that when his body should be discoyered 
it might not be recognised, which would have the effect 
of bringing ruin upon both. The other thief thought the 
advice good, and was persuaded to follow it ; — then, fitting 
the stone into its place, he went home, taking with him his 
brother’s head. 

(3.) When day dawned, the king came into the room, and 
marvelled greatly to see the body of the thief in the trap with- 
out a head, while the building was still whole, and neither 
entrance nor exit was to be seen anywhere. In this perplexity 
he commanded the body of the dead man to be himg up out-* 
side the palace wall, and set a guard to watch it, with orders 
that if any persons were seen weeping or lamenting near the 
place, they should be seized and brought before him. When 
the mother heard of this exposure of the corpse of her son, 
she took it sorely to heart, and spoke to her surviving child, 
bid^g him devise some plan or other to get back the body, 
and threatening, that if he did not exert himself, she would go 
herself to the king, and denounce him as the robber. 

(4.) The son said aU he could to persuade her to let the 
matter rest, but in vain; she still continued to trouble him, until 
at last he yielded to her importunity, and contrived as follows : 
— Pilling some skins with wine, he loaded them on donkej'S, 
which he drove before him till he came to the place where the 
guards were watching the dead body, when pulling two or three 
of the skins towards him, he untied some of the necks whicii 
dangled by the asses’ sides. The wine poured freely out, 
whereupon he began to beat his head, and shout with all his 
might, seeming not to know which of the donkeys he should 
turn to first. When the guards saw the wine running, de- 
lighted to profit by the occasion, they rushed one and all into 
the road, each with some vessel or other, and caught the liquor 
as it was spilling. The driver pretended anger, and loaded 
them with abuse ; whereon they did their best to pacify him, 
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■ until at last he appeared to soften, and recover his good humour, 
drove his asses aside out Of the road, and set to work to re- 
arrange their burthens ; meanwhile, as he talked and chatted 
with the guards, one of them began to rally him, and make him 
laugh, whereupon he gave them one of the skins as a gift. 
They now made up their minds to sit down and have a 
drinldng-bout where they were, so they begged him to remain 
and drink with them. Then the man let himself be persuaded, 
and stayed. As the drinking went on, they grew very friendly 
together, so presently he gave them another skin, upon which 
they drank so copiously that they were all overcome with the 
liquor, and growing drowsy lay down, and fell asleep on the 
spot. The thief waited till it was the dead of the night, and 
then took down the body of his brother; after which, in 
mockery, he shaved off the right side of all the soldiers’ 
beards,* and so left them. Laying his brother’s body upon 
the asses, he carried it home to his mother, having thus 
accomplished the thing that she had required of him. 

(5.) When it came to the Idng’s ears that the thief’s body 
was stolen away, he was sorely vexed. Wishing, therefore, 
whatever it might cost, to catch the man who had contrived 
the trick, he had recourse (the priests said) to an exjiedient, 
which I can scarcely credit. He sent his own daughter® to 


4 This is a ctirious mistake for any 
one to make who had been in Egypt, 
since the soldiers had no beards, and 
it was the custom of all classes to 
shave. This we know from ancient 
authors, and, above all, from the 
sculptures, where the only persons 
who have beards are foreigners. Hero- 
dotus even allows that the Egyptians 
shaved their heads and beards (oh. 
36,* cp. Gen. xli. 4). Joseph, when 
sent for from prison by Pharaoh, 
“ shaved himself and changed his 
raiment.’' Herodotus could not have 
learnt this story from the Egyptians, 
and it is evidently from a Greek 
source. The robber w’ould haye been 
too intent on his object to lose time 

YOL. 11. 


or run the risk of waking the guards. 
The disgrace of shaving men’s beards ’ 
in the East is certainly very great, 
but they have them there, the Egyp- 
tians had not. — [G. W.] 

® This in a country where social ties 
were so much regarded, and where the 
distinction of royal and noble classes 
was more rigidly maintained than in 
the . most exclusive community of 
modern Europe, show^s that the story 
was of foreign origin. The arm of a 
dead man would have been difficult to 
obtain ; bub the marriage of an Egyp- 
tian king’s daughter "with a man of 
low family and a robber %vas a gross 
fabrication even for a Greek cicerone. 
This and the stories of the daughter 
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the common stews, with orders to admit all comers, hut 
to require every man to toll her what was the cleverest and 
wickedest thing he had done in the whole course of his life. 
If any one in reply told her the story of the thief, she was to 
lay hold of him and not aUo^^him to get away. The daughter 
did as her father willed, whereon the thief, who was well aw’^are 
of the king’s motive, felt a desire to outdo him in craft and 
cunning. Accordingly he contrived the following plan :•=— He 
procured the corpse of a man lately dead, and cutting off one 
of the arms at the shoulder, put it under his dress, and so went 
to the king’s daughter. When she put the question to him as 
she had done to all the rest, he replied, that tlie wickedest 
thing he had ever done was cutting off* the head of his brother 
when he was caught in a trap in the king’s treasury, and the 
cleverest was making the guards drunk and carrying off the 
body. As he spoke, the princess caught at him ; but the thief 
took advantage of the darkness to hold out to her the hand of 
the corpse. Imagining it to be his own hand, she seized and 
held it fast ; while the thief, leaving it in her grasp, made his 
escape by the door. 

(6.) The king, when word was brought him of this fresh 
success, amazed at the sagacity and boldness of the man, sent 
messengers to all the towns in his dominions to proclaim a 
free pardon for the thief, and to promise him a rich reward, 
if he came and made himself known. The thief took the king 
at his word, and came boldly into his juesence ; whereupon 
Ehampsinitus, greatly admiring him, and looking on him as 
the most Imowing of men, gave him his daughter in marriage. 
'''The Egyptians,” he said, ^'excelled all the rest of the world 
in wisdom, and this man excelled all other Egyptians.” 

122. The same king, I was also informed by the priests, 
afterwards descended alive into the region which the Greeks 


of Cheops, and of Mycerinns, are m 
illustrative of Greek, as those in the 
Decameron of Boccaccioare of Italian, 
ideas; and the pleasure it gave the 


Greeks to repeat such tales abont 
kings and their daughters made thorn 
overlook the improbability. — ^[G. IV.] 
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call Hades,® and there played at dice with Ceres, sometimes 
winning and sometimes suffering defeat. After a while he 
returned to earth, and brought with him a golden napkin, a ^ 
gift which he had received from the goddess. From this 
descent of Ehampsinitus into Hades, and return to earth 
again, the Egyptians, I was told, instituted a festival, which 
they certainly celebrated in my day. On what occasion it was 
that they instituted it, whether upon this or upon any other, 

I cannot determine. The following are the ceremonies : — On 
a certain day in the year the priests weave a mantle, and 
binding the eyes of one of their number with a fillet, they put 
the mantle upon him, and take him with them into the road- 
way conducting to the temple of Ceres, when they depart and 
leave him to himself. Then the priest, thus bhndfolded, is 
led (they say) by two wolves ^ to the temple of Ceres, distant 
twenty furlongs from the city, where he stays awhile, after 
which he is brought back from the temple by the wolves, and 
left upon the spot where they first joined him. 

123. Such as think the tales told by the Egyptians credible 


are free to accept them for history. For my own part, I 
propose to myself throughout my whole work faithfully to 
record the traditions of the several nations. The Egyptians 
maintain that Ceres and Bacchus® preside in the realms 
below. They were also the first to broach the opinion, that 
the soul of man is immortal,® and that, when the body dies, it 

® Hades was called in, Egyptian Egypt. They are not gregarious, as 
Ament or Amenti, over which Osiris in. other countries, but genei^ally prowl 
presided as Judge of the dead. Plu- about singly or by twos. The aniraa], 
tarch (de Isid. s. 29) supposes it to however, represented in Amenti is not 
mean the “ receiver and giver.” It a wolf j it is a jackal, the emblem of 
coiTesponded, like Erebus, to the Anubis, and painted black, in token of 
West, called Bment by the Egyptians, its abode there. The wolf, fox, and 
the place of darkness, where the sun dog, were all sacred to Anubis j and 
set (see note ^ on ch. 44), By Ceres were treated alike, being of the same 
Herodotus means Isis, to whom she genus. See above, ch. 67, note^. — 
was supposed to correspond. He [C. W,] 

seems to doubt that the festival com- ® Answering to Isis and Osiris, who 
memorated that fabulous descent of were the principal deities of Amenti. 
the king j and with good reason, as it — [G, W.] ' 

is very un-Egyptian.— [G. W.] « This was the great doctrine of the 

^ Wolves are not uncommon in Egyptians, and their belief in it is 
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enters into the form of an animal^ which is born at the 
moment, thence passing on from one animal into another , nntil 


everywhere proclaimed in the paint- 
ings of the tombs. (See At. Eg. W. 
pi. 88.) But the souls of wicked men 
alone appear to have suffered the dis- 
grace of entering the body of an 
animal, when, ‘‘weighed in the bal- 
ance” before the tribunal of Osiris, 
they were pronounced unworthy to 
enter the abode of the blessed. The 
soul was then sent back in the body of 
a pig (ib. pi. 87), and the communica- 
tion between him and the place he has 
left is shown to be cut off by a figure 
hewing away the ground with an axe. 
Cicero (Tusc. I)isp. i. 16) says the im- 
mortality of the soul was first taught 
by Phorecydes of Syros, the preceptor 
of Pythagoras, “ which was chiefly fol- 
lowed out by his disciple ; ” but this 
could only allude to its introduction 
into Greece, since it had been the uni- 
versal belief in Egypt at least as early 
as the 3rd and 4th. dynasty, more 
than 1500 years before. Old, too, in 
Egypt were tho Pythagorean notions 
that nothing is annihilated; that it 
only changes its form ; and that death 
is reproduction into life, typified by 
the figure of an infant at the extremity 
of an Egyptian tomb, boyond the sar- 
cophagus of the dead. (See Ovid. 
Met. XV. 165, 249, 254, 455.) The 
same is a tenet of “ tho Yedantes of 
India, and of the Sophis of Persia ; ” 
and the destroyer Siva or Mahadeva is 
also the God of Generation. (Sir W. 
Jones, vol. i. p. 256.) Cp. Luoret. i. 
266 

“ Ees non posse creari 

De niliilo, neque item genitas ad nil revocari.” 

Plato and Pythagoras, says Plutarch 
(de PL Phil. iv. 7), “agree that the 1 
soul is imperishable .... the animal 
part alone dies.” See note ch. 51, 
and two following notes. — [G. W.] 

^ The doctrine of the Metempsychosis 
or Metensoinatosis w'as borrowed from 
Egypt by Pythagoras. (See foregoing 
and following note.) It was also 
termed by the Greeks kvkKos aydyicriSy 


“circle (orbit) of necessity;” and be- 
sides the notion of the soul passing 
through different bodies till it returned 
' again to that of a man, some imagined, 
that after a certain period all events 
happened again in the same manner 
as before — ^an idea described in these 
lines by Yirgil, Edog. iv. 34 : 

“ Alter erifc turn Tipliys, et altera qiiaj vchat 
Argo 

Delectos Heroas, erunt etiam altera bella, 

Atque itorum ad Trojam magaus mittetur 
Achilles.” 

Pythagoras even pretended to recollect 
the shield of Euphorbus, whose body 
Ms soul had before occupied at the 
Trojan war. (Hor. i. Od. xxiii. 10 ; 
Ovid- Metam. xv. 160, 163 ; Philost. 
Yit. Apollon. Tyan. i. 1.) The trans- 
migration of souls is also an ancient 
belief in India; and the Chinese Bud- 
dhists represent men entering tho 
bodies of vai’ious animals, who in tho 
most grotesque manner endeavomr to 
make their limbs conform to the 
shape of their new abode. It was 
even a doctrine of the Pharisees ac- 
cording to Josephus (Bell. Jud, ii. 8, 
14) ; and of the Braids, though these 
confined the habitation of the soul to 
human bodies (Caesar. Comm. B. Gall, 
vi. 13 ; Tacit, Ann, xiv. 30 ; Hist, iv, 
54; Biodor. v^31 j Strabo, iv. 107). 
Plato says (m.PhDcdro), “no souls 
will return to their pristine condition 
till the expiration of 10,000 years, un- 
less tliey be of such as have philo.so- 
phized sincerely. These in the period 
of 1000 years, if they have thrice 
chosen this mode of life in successi()u 

shall in the 3000th year fly 

away to their pristine abode, bnf. 
other souls being arrived at the end 
of their first life shall bo judged. And 
of those who are judged, some proceed - 
ing to a subterranean place shad 
there receive the punishments they 
have deserved; and others being 
judged favourably shall be elevated to 
a celestial place .... and in the 
1000th year each returning to tho 
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it has circled through the forms of all the creatures \Thich 
tenant the earth, the water, and the air, after which it enters 
again into a human frame^ and is born anew. The whole 
period of the transmigration is (they say) three thousand 
years. There are Greek writers, some of an earlier, some of a 
later date,^ who have borrowed this doctrine from the Egyp- 
tians, and put it forward as their own. I could mention their 
names, but I abstain from doing so. 

124. Till the death of Ehampsinitus, the priests said, Egj^t 
was excellently governed, and flomrished greatly ; but after him 
Cheops succeeded to the throne,^ and plunged into all manner 


election of a second life, slian receive 
one agreeable to Ms desire. . . . Here 
also tbe soul shall pass into a beast, 
and again into a man, if it has first 
been the soul of a man.’’ This notion, 
like that mentioned by Herodotus, 
aj) pears to have grown out of, rather 
than to have represented, the exact 
doctrine of the Egyptians ; and there 
is every indication in the Egyptian 
sculptures of the souls of good men 
being admitted at once, after a favour- 
able Judgment had been passed on 
them, into the presence of Osiris, 
whose mysterious name they were 
permitted to assume. Men and women 
wore then both called Osiris, who was 
the abstract idea of ** goodness,” and 
there was no distinct!^' of sex or rank 
when a soul iiad obtained that privi- , 
iege. All the Egyptians were theA" 

equally noble ; ” but not, as Diodorus 
(i. 92) seems to suppose, during life- 
time 5 unless it alludes to their being 
a privileged race compared to foreign 
people. In their doctrine of transmi- 
gration, the Egyptian priests may in 
later times Lave converted what was 
at first a simple speculation into a 
complicated piece of supei*stitiott to 
snit their own purposes; and one 
proof of a change is setm in the fact 
of the name of ‘‘ Osiris ” having in the 
earliest times only been given to 
deceased kings ; and not to other per. 
sons. — [G. W.] 

- Pythfigoras is supposed to be 


included among the later writers, 
Herodotus, with more judgment and 
fairness, and on better information, 
than some modern writers, allows 
that the Greeks borrowed their early 
lessons of philosophy and science 
from Egypt. Clemens says repeatedly 
that ^‘ the Greeks stole their philo- 
sophy from the Barbarian” (Strom, 
i. p. 303; ii. p. 358; vi. p. 612, and 
elsewhere) ; and observes that Plato 
does not deny its origin (Strom, i. p. 
355) . The same is stated by Diodorus, 
Ifiutarcli (de Is. s. 10), Philo, and 
many other ancient writers, some of 
whom censure the Greeks for their 
vanity and disregard of truth; and 
the candour of Herodotus on this sub. 
Ject is highly creditable to him. It 
was not agreeable to the Greeks tt> 
admit their obligations to bax*ba- 
rians,” and their vanity led them to 
attribute everything, even the words 
of foreign languages, to a Greek 
origin- So too in religion ; and lain- 
blichus says (De Myst* vii. 5), ‘M..he 
search after the truth is too trouble- 
some for the Greeks. ” — [G. W.] 

® It is evident that Herodotus had 
the names of tw^o sets of kings men- 
tioned to iiirn ; the first coming down 
to the Theban Pemeses (Khampsini- 
tus), the other containing the Mem- 
phite dynasties, in which were Cheops 
and the other builders of tlui pyra- 
mids, who were in fact older e^'en 
than the Sesostris of the 12i}i dynasty. 
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of wickedness. He closed the temples, and forbade the Egyp- 
tians to offer sacrifice, compelling them instead to labour, one 
and all, in his service. Some were required to drag blocks of 
stone down to the Nile from the quarries in the Arabian range 
of hills ; ^ others received the blocks after they had been 
conveyed in boats across the river, and drew them to the range 
of hills called the Libyan.^ A hundred thousand men 


Tlie 330 kings were mentioned to him 
as the whole number j and the Theban 
and Memphite lists were a separate 
and detailed account of the succes- 
sion. Of these two lists he gives 
merely these names : — 

Thinites and Tkebani. Memphites, 

Menes. Cheops. 

Moeris. Cephren. 

Sesostris. Mycerinxis. 

Pheron. Asychis. 

Rhampsinitus. Anysis. 

Those who follow, Sabaco and others, ' 
are of later dynasties. But even Moe- 
ris is confounded with a later king, 
and the exploits of Sesostns belong 
principally to Sethos and his son 
Berneses — the first kings of the 19th 
dynasty, who as well as Pheron and 
Ehampsinitus were Theban princes. 
It is necessary to mention this, to 
account for the apparent anachronism ; 
but other questions respecting the 
succession of these Memphite kings 
will be unnecessary here ; and I shall 
only notice ’ their order as given by 
Herodotus. The name of Cheops, 
perhaps, more properly Shefo, or 
ShufU) translated by Eratosthenes 
Kop-da-rns, has been ingeniously ex- 
plained by Professor Eoseliini as the 
long-haired,” which the Egyptian 
aliofo or sliufii signifies (from /o, 
"^‘iiair”). Cheops is written more 
correctly by Manetho “ Suphis.” Dio- 
dorus calls him Chemmis or Chembes, 
and places seven kings between him 
and Rhainpsin itus or Hhemphis (i, 63 j ^ 
see note ^ on ch. 127) . The wickedness 
related of Cheops by Herodotus agrees 
with Manetho’s account, “ that he was 
arrogant towards the Cods ; but, re- 
penting, wrote the Sacred Book.” — 
[G W.] ! 

The quarries are still worked in j 


the mountain on the E. of the Nile 
behind Toom and Masarah j and hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions are found there of 
early kings. Ptolemy calls the moun- 
tain ’TpuilKov xiQov upoSf from the 
neighbouring village of Troja. The 
blocks used in building the pyramids 
were partly from those quarries, and 
partly from the nummulite rook of 
the Libyan hills, but the outer layers 
or coating were of the more even- 
grained stone of the Eastern range 
(see note ^ on oh. 8). The pyraniidH 
and the tombs about them prove that 
squared stone and even granite had 
long been employed before the 4th 
dynasty; and from the skill they had 
arrived at in carving granite, wo may 
conclude that hewn stone must have 
been used even before the reign of 
Tosorthrus, second king of the 3rd 
dynasty, who was evidently the same 
as Athothis, the son of Menes. The 
pick, stone-saw, wedge, chisel, and 
other tools were already in use when 
the pyramids were built. — [G. W.] 

^ The western hills being especially 
appropriated to tombs in all the xdaces 
where pyramids were built will ac- 
count for thewSe monuments being on 
that side of the Nile. The abode of 
the dead was supposed to be the West, 
the land of darkness whei*e the sun 
ended his course; and the analogy 
was kept up by the names Entente the 
“ west,” and Arnentif the lower 
regions of Hades” (see note^ on ch. 
122). Some tombs were in the Eastern 
hills, but this was because they hap- 
pened to be near the river, and the 
Libyan hills were too distant; and the 
principal places of burial, as at Thebes 
and Memphis, were on tlie W. 'The 
only pyramids on tlie E. bank arc iti 
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Upper Ethiopia. Tombs of Egyptians 
being seldom found in Nubia may be 
owing to their considering it 
foreign land/’ and being therefore 
buried in the holy ground of Egypt. 
In like manner many preferred the 
sacred Abydus to their own towns as 


a place of sepulture, in order to be 
near to Osiris. — [G. W.] 

® The remains of two causeways 
still exist — the northern one, which 
is the largest, corresponding with the 
great pyramid, as the other does with 
the third. The outer stones have 


fallen or been pulled down, so that no 
traces remain of the figures of ani- 
mals,” or hieroglyphics. Its length 
of 5 stadia, 3000 or 3050 feet, has 
been reduced to about 1424, though 
in Pococke’s time it measured 1000 
yards, which very nearly corresponded 


with the measurement of Herodotus. 
It is now only 32 feet broad, little 
more than half the 10 orgyies (or 
fathoms) of Herodotus, but the height 
of 85 feet exceeds his 8 orgyies. And 
as the causeway m\ist necessarily 
have been as high as the hill or plateau 


laboured constantly, and were relieved every three months by a 
fresh lot. It took ten years* oppression of the people to make 
the causeway^ for the conveyance of the stones, a work not 
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muoh inferior, in my jud^ent, io the pyramid itself. This 
causeway is five furlongs in length, ten fathoms wide, and in 
height, at the highest part, eight fathoms. It is hnilt of 
polished stone, and is covered with carvings of animals. To 
make it took ten years, as I said — or rather to make the 
causeway, the works on the mound® where the pyramid stands, 
and the underground chambers, which Cheops intended as 
vaults for his own use : these last were built on a sort of island, 
surrounded by water introduced from the Nile by a canaL^ 
The pyramid itself was twenty years in building. It is a square, 


eight hundred feet each way,^ 


to which the stones were conveyed, 
and as Herodotus gives 100 feet for 
the height of the hill, which is from 
80 to 85 English feet where the cause- 
way joins it, his 8 orgyies or 48 feet 
must he an oversight of the historian, 
or of his copyists. This causeway 
served for both the great pyramids. 
Some, however, attribute it to the 
Caliphs, because Diodorus says it had 
disappeared in his time, owing to the 
sandy base on which it stood ; but the 
ground is not of so sandy a nature as 
to cause its fall, and the other cause- 
way, le<ading to the third pyramid, 
which the Caliphs could have had no 
object in constructing, is of the same 
kind of masonry. It is probable the 
Caliphs repaired the northern one, 
when the stones of the pyramids were 
removed to erect mosks, walls, and 
other buildings in Cairo. An opening, 
covered over by a single block, was 
left for persons to pass through, who 
travelled by land during the inunda- 
tion, which still I’cinains in the south- 
ern causeway. — [C. W.] 

^ The name of pyramid in Egyptian 
appears to be ; but Mr. Henrick, 
in a note on ch. 136, judiciously ob- 
serves that “pyramid” is probably 
Greek on the following authority : — 
“Etym, M. VOC. Tlypajui^, 7] e/c irvpcou 
Kai fi4\troSi (Siaie^p (r^crajxis^ 7) in: crscrci^ 
leal fxeXiros,^^ avpafiovs (he adds) I 
W'as another name for the same kind I 
of cake . . , the CTjO'ajxh was (repue- j 


and the height the same, built 


(Athcn. p. 646) ; the irupafilsf 
which was pointed and used in the 
Bacchic rites, may be seen on the table- 
at the reception of Bacchus by Icarus, 
in Hope’s Costumes, voL ii. pL 224. 
That the name of the mathematical 
solid was derived from an object of 
common life, and not vice versd, may 
be argued from analogy : (r<paipa was 
a hand-tall; kv^osj a die for gaming ; 
K&poSi a ho'i/s top ; Kdhivdposj a hus- 
bandman^s or gardener’s wller. The 
Arabic ahram or hdrani seems to be 
taken from the Greek name, — [G. WJ 
® This was levelling the top of the 
hill to form a platform. A piece of 
rock was also left in the centre as a 
nucleus on which the pyramid was 
built, and which may still be seen 
within it to the height of 72 feet above 
the level of the gi'ound. — [G. W.] 

® There is no trace of a canal, nor 
is there any probability of ono having 
existed, from the appearance of the 
rock, or from tho position of the i^yra- 
mid, standing as it does upwnrds of 
100 feet above the level of tlio highest 
inundation.-- [G, W.] 

^ The dimonsionvS of the great pyra- 
mid were — each face, 756 ft., now re- 
duced to 732 ft.; original height wlieri 
entire, 480 ft, 9 in., now 460 ft. 9 in. ; 
angles at the base, 51° 50' ; angle at 
the apex, 76° 20' ; it covered an area 
^of 571,536 square feet, now 535,821 
square feet. 

Herodotus’ measurement of oighfc 
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entirely of polislied stone, fitted together with the utmost care. 
The stones of which it is composed are none of them less than 
thirty feet in length.^ 

125. The jpyramid was built in steps, ^ battlement-wise, as it 
is called, or, according to others, altar- wise. After laying the 
stones for the base, they raised the remaining stones to their 

pletli}ra, or 800 ft., for each faco, is not sliOTild proceed in that manner ,* for 
very far from the trnth as a round I had supposed it confined to the 

number; but the height, 'which he Third Pyramid, instead of being a 

says was the same, is far from correct, general system of construction. (M. 
and would require a very different Eg. W- i. 349.) On each of these 
angle from 51° SO'' for the slope of the stages the machines Herodotus men- 
faoes. — [G- W.] tions were placed, which drew up the 

Perhaps Herodotus does not intend stones from one to the other. Two 

vertical height, which he would have explanations of the upper portion of 

no means of measuring, but the height the pyramid being finished first 
of the sloping side, T.vhich he may even uiay be given — one that it was adding 
have measured (infra ch. 127) from the pyiumidal apex, and filling up the 

one of the angles at the base to the triangular spaces as they worked 

apex. In this case his estimate -would downwards ; the other that (after the 

not be so very -wrong, for the length triangular spaces had been filled in) it 

of the line from the apex to the ground referred to their cutting away the 

at one of tlie angles of the base would projecting angles of the stones, and 

have exceeded 700 feet. bringing the whole mass to a smooth 

2 The size of the stones varies. He- le'^el surface, which could only bo 

rodotus alludes to those of the outer done “as they descended, the step im- 

surface, which are now gone ; but it mediately below serving as a resting- 

may be doubted if all, even at the place, in lieu of scaffolding, on which 

lower part, -were 30 feet in length. the men worked" (as mentioned in 

On the subject of the pjTamids see M. Eg. W.i. 310). Dr. Lepsius thinks 

M. Eg. W. p. 319 to 371. — [G. W.] that the size of a pyramid shows the 

3 These steps, or successive stages, duration of the king’s reign who built 

had their faces nearly per};>endicular, it j as additions could be made to the 

or at an angle of about 75°, and the upright sides of the stages at any time 

tiiangular space, formed by each pro- before the triangular spaces wore filled 

jecting considerably beyond the one iti ; but though a large pyramid might 

require and prove a long x‘eign, we 
. cannot infer a short one from a small . 
pyramid. Hor could the small pyra- 
mids be the nuclei of larger ones, 
which kings did not live to finish ; 
and the Plan will show that -want of 
space would effectually prevent their 
builders hoping for such an extension 
of their monuments. Any one of 
those before the First (or the Third) 
immediately above it, was afterwards Pyramid would interfere with it, and 
filled in, thus completing the general with their smaller neighbours, 
form of the pyramid. This was first , It is a curious question if the Egyp- 
suggested by Mr. Wild, who observed *tians brought with them the idea of 
that “if he had to build a pyramid he the pyramid, or sejmlchral mound, 
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places by means of machines ^ formed of short wooden planks. 
The first machine raised them from the ground to the top of 
the first step. On this there was another machine, which 
received the stone upon its arrival, and conveyed it to the 
second step, whence a third machine advanced it still higher. 
Either they had as many machines as there were steps in the 
pyramid, or possibly they had but a single machine, which, 
being easily moved, was transferred from tier to tier as the 
stone rose — both accounts are given, and therefore I mention 
both. The upper portion of the pyramid was finished first, 
then the middle, and finally the part which w^as lowest and 
nearest the ground. There is an inscription in Egyptian 
characters® on the pyramid whch records the quantity of 
radishes,® onions, and gaiiiek'’' consumed by the labourers who 


when they migrated into the Yalley of 
the Nile, and if it originated in the 
same idea as the tower, built also in 
stages, of Assyria, and the pagoda of 
India.— [G. W.] 

^ The notion of Biodor us that ma- 
chines were not yet invented is snj£- 
ciently disproved by common sense 
and by the assertion of Herodotus. It 
is certainly singular that the Egyp- 
tians, who have left behind them so 
many records of their customs, should 
have omitted every explanation of 
their mode of raising the enormous 
blocks they used. Some have ima- 
gined inclined planes, without recol- 
lecting what their extent would be 
when of such a height and length of 
base ; and though the inclined plane 
may have been employed for some 
purposes, as it was in sieges by the 
Assyrians and others, as a ‘^bank** 
(2 Kings xix. 32.^ 2 Sam. xx. 15), for 
rnnni.ug up the moveable towers 
against a perpendicular wall, it would 
be difficult to adapt it to the sloping 
faces of a pyramid, or to introduce it 
into the interior of a laige temple. 
The position of these pyramids is very 
remarkable in being placed so exactly 
facing the four cardinal points that 
the variation of the compass may be 
ascertained from them. This accuracv 


would imply some astronomical know- 
ledge and careful observations at that 
time. — [G. W.] 

® This must have been in hiero- 
; glyphics, the monumental character. 
The outer stones being gone, it is im- 
possible to verify, or disprove, the 
assertion of Herodotus, which, how- 
ever, would have nothing improbable in 
it, provided the record w'as not confined 
to the simple inscription he gives. That 
hieroglyphics were already used long 
before the pyramids were built is cer- 
tain, as they were found by Colonel 
Howard Vyse in the upper chambers 
he opened, written on the blocks be- 
fore they were built in, and containing 
the name of Shofo, or Shufu (Suphis) . 
The cursive style of those hieroglyphics 
shows that they had been in use a long 
time before. The names of the two 
Shufus on those blocks seem to prove 
that the Great Pyramid was the work 
of two kings; and this may explain 
its having two chambers. (See n, \ 
ch. 127.)— [G. W.] 

® This is the liaplmnus safAvus, var. 
edulis, of LinnoDUS, thefgloi modern 
Egypt, so much oaten by the modern 
as w'ell as the ancient peasants. Jt 
has been called liorse-radish/’ which 
would have been pungent foud for the 
Egyptians, But that root does not 
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coilstracted it ; and I perfectly well remember that the inter- 
preter who read the writing to me said that the money ex- 
pended in this way was 1600 talents of silver. If this then is 
a true record, what a vast sum must have been spent on the 
iron tools ® used in the work, and on the feeding and clothing 
of the labourers, considering the length of time the work lasted, 
Tvhich has already been stated, and the additional time — no 
small space, I imagine— which must have been occupied by 
the quarrying ^of the stones, their conveyance, and the forma- 
tion of the underground apartments. 

126. The wickedness of Cheops reached to such a pitch 
that, when he had spent all his treasures and wanted more, 
he sent his daughter to the stews, with orders to procure him 
a certain sum — how much I cannot say, for I was not told ; 
she procui’ed it, however, and at the same time, bent on 
leaving a monument which should perpetuate her own memory, 
she required each man to make her a present of a stone 
towards the works which she contemplated. With these stones 
she built the pyramid which stands midmost of the three that 
are in front of the great pyramid, measuring along each side 
a hmidred and fifty feet.^ 


grow in the country. Strabo mentions 
lentils, which doubtless constituted 
their chief food of old, as at present ; 
and it is not probable that they were 
limited to the three roots mentioned 
by Herodotus. The notion of the 
geographer that the rock contains 
lentils, the petrified residue of the 
food of the workmen, is derived from 
the small fossils contained in that , 
nummulite limestone. Their appear- 
ance misled him. — [G. W.] 

" Though garlick grows in Egypt, 
that brought from Syria is most es- 
teemed. Till the name Syrian ” 
was tabooed in Cairo, during the war, 
those w^ho sold it in the streets cried 
Tom shdmeef'^ Syrian garlick;” it 
was then changed to wfa e* tow,” 
“garlick is useful.” — [G. W.] 

^ Iron was kTiowm in Egypt at a 
very early time. The piece of iron 


found by Colonel Howard Vyse, im- 
bedded between two stones of the 
great pyramid, may have been placed 
there when the pyramid was built, or 
have been forced between them when 
the Arabs were removing the blocks ; 
and there is other better evidence of 
the use of iron by the ancient Egyp- 
tians. See note ® on ch. 86. — [G. W. ] 
^ In this pyramid the name of king 
Kenoheres (or Mycerimis ?) is painted 
on the flat roof of its chamber ; but his 
sarcophagus was found in the Third 
Pyramid, (See n. ch. 129.) The 
story of the daughter of Cheops is on 
a par with that of the daughter of 
Ehampsinitiis ; and we may be certain 
that Herodotus never received it from 
“ the priests,” whose language he did 
not understand, but from some of the 
Greek “ intei'preters,” by whom he was 
so often misled.— [G. W,] 
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127. Cheops reigned, the Egyptians said, fifty years, and 
was succeeded at his demise by Chephren, his brother.^ 

Ohephren imitated the conduct of his predecessor, and, like 
him, built a pyramid, which did not, however, equal the 
dimensions ' of his brother’s. Of this I am certain, for I 
measured them both myself. It has no subterraneous apart- 
ments, nor any canal from the Nile to sup|)ly it with water, 
as the other pyramid has. In that, the Nile water, intro- 
duced through an artificial duct, surrounds an island, where 
the body of Cheops is said to lie. Chephren built his 
pyramid close to the great pyramid of Cheops, and of the 
same dimensions, except that he lowered the height forty feet. 
For the basement he employed the many-coloured stone of 
Ethiopia.^ These two pyramids stand both on the same hill, 


1 Manetlio mentions Snphis II., or 
Sen-Supbis, i.e. “ brother of Snphis.’’ 
It is evident that two brothers could 
not have reigned successively 50 and 
56 years, or 63 and 66, according to 
Manetho j nor have built two such 
immense monuments, each requiring 
a long reign. These two Suphises are 


tlie Shofoj 
or Shufu, 





and ISlou, or 
Noum.Shufu, 



of the monuments. They appear to 
have ruled together during the greater 
part of their reign, and Nou-Shufu or 
Suphis II., having survived his bro- 
ther, was considered his successor. 
Another king has been thought by 
some to be Cephren ; his name reads 


Sliafre, 



and as he is called “ of the little pjuu- 


mid,” he has been thought to be the 
builder of the second, before it was 
enlarged. The name of Houm-Shufu 
is found on a reversed stone in one of 
the tombs near the Second Pyramid, 
which boars in other parts the names 
of both these Shufus. 

The measurements of the Second 
Pyramid are ; — present base, 690 ft, ; 
former base (according to Colonel 
Howard Vyse), 707 ft. 9 in. ; present 
perpendicular height (calculating tlie 
angle 52° 20'), 446 ft. 9 in. j former 
height, 454 ft. 3 in. 

Herodotus supposes it was 40 feet 
less in height than tlio Groat Pyramid, 
but the real difference was only 24 ft, 
6 in. 

It is singular that Herodotus takes 
no notice of the sphinx, -wdiich was 
made at least as early as the 18th 
dynasty, as it bears the name of 
Thothmes IV, The Egyptians called 
it Hor-m-kho, or Ro-m-gho, ^'the sun 
in his resting-place ” (the western ho- 
rizon), which -was converted by the 
Greeks into Armachis.— [G. IV. 1 

2 This was red granite of Byene ; 
and Herodotus a})pears to be correct 
in saying that the lower tier was of 
that stone, or at least tlie casing, 
which 'was all that ho could see ; uthI 
tlie ummbers of Iragments of granite 
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an elevation not far short of a hundred feet in height. The 
reign of Chephren lasted fifty-six years. 

128. Thus the affliction of Egypt endured for the space of 
one hundred and six years, during the whole of which time the 
temples were shut up and never opened. The iQgyptians so 
detest the memory of these kings that they do not much like 
even to mention their names. Hence they commonly call the 
pyramids after Philition,® a shepherd who at that time fed his 
flocks about the place. 

129. After Chephren, Mycerinus^ (they said), son of Cheops, 
ascended the throne. This prince disapproved the conduct of 
his father, re-opened the temples, and allowed the people, who 
were ground down to the lowest point of misery, to return to 
their occupations, and to resume the practice of sacrifice. His 
justice in the decision of causes was beyond that of all the 


lying about tbi.^ pyramid show that it 
has been partly faced with it. The 
casing which remains on the upper 
part is of the limestone of the eastern 
hills. All the pyramids were opened 
by the Arab caliphs in the hopes of 
finding treasure. .Pausaiiias (iv. ix, 
36) points at Herodotus when he says 
“ the Greeks admire foreign wonders 
more than those of their own country, 
and some of their greatest historians 
haye described the pyramids of Egypt 
with the greatest precision, though 
they have said nothing of the royal 
treasury of Minyas, nor of the walls of 
Tiryns, which are not less wonderful 
than those pyramids.” Aristotle 
(Polit- vii. 11) considers them merely 
the result of great labour, displaying 
the power of kings, and the misery in- 
flicted on the people ; 'vvhich Pliny has 
re-echoed by calling them an idle and 
silly display of royal wealth and of 
vanity (xxxvi. 12). Later writers 
have repeated this, without even 
knowing the object they were built 
for, and it would be unjust to suppose 
them merely monumental. — [G. W.] 

^ This can have no connection with 
the invasion, or the memory, of the 
Shepherd-kings, at least as founders 
of the pyramids, which some have 


conjectured ; for those monuments 
were raised long before the rule of 
tho Shepherd-kings in Egypt. — 
[G. W.] 

In the mind of the Egyptians two 
periods of oppression may have gradu- 
ally come to be confounded, and they 
may have ascribed to the tyranny of 
the Shepherd-kings what in reality 
belonged to a far earlier time of mis- 
rule. It should not be forgotten that 
the Shepherds, whether Philistines, 
Hittites, or other Soyths, would at any 
rat© invade Egypt from Falestine, and 
so naturally be regarded by the Egyp- 
tians as Philistines. Hence perhaps 
the name of Pelusium (= Philistine- 
town) applied to the last city which 
they held in Egypt- (See Lepsius, 
Ohron. der Egypter, i, p. 341.) 

** He is called Mencheres by Manet, ho, 
and Meeherinus by Diodonis. In the 
hieroglyphics the name is 


uuu 


which reads Men-ka-re, Men-ku-re, or 
Men-ker-re. — [G. W.] 
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THE GOLBEH COW AT SAIS. 


former kings. The Egyptians praise him in this respect more 
highly than any of their other monarehs, declaring that he not 
only gave his judgments mth fairness, but also, when any one 
was dissatisfied with his sentence, made compensation to him 
out of his 0 ^ purse, and thus pacified his anger. Mycerinus 
had established his character for mildness, and was acting as I 
have described, when the stroke of calamity fell on him. First 
of all his daughter died, the only child that he possessed. 
Experiencing a bitter grief at this visitation, in his sorrow he 
conceived the wish to entomb his child in some unusual way. 
He therefore caused a cow to be made of wood, and after the 
interior had been hollowed out,, he had the whole surface 
coated with gold ; and in this novel tomb laid the dead body 
of his daughter. 

IBO, The cow was not placed under ground, but continued 
visible to my times : it was at Sais, in the royal palace where 
it occupied a chamber richly adorned. Every day there are 
burnt before it aromatics of every kind ; and all night long a 
lamp is kept burning in the apartment.^ In an adjoining 
chamber are statues which the priests at Sais declared to repre- 
sent the various concubines of Mycerinus. They are colossal 
figures in wood, of the number of about twenty, and are repre- 
sented naked. Whose images they really are, I cannot say — 
I can only repeat the account which was given to me. 

131. Concerning these colossal figures and the sacred cow, 
there is also another tale narrated, which runs thus: Myce- 
rinus was enamom'ed of his daughter, and offered her violence 
— the damsel for grief hanged herself, and Mycerinus entombed 
her in the cow. Then her mother cut off the hands of all her 
tiring-maids, because they had sided with the father, and 
betrayed the child ; and so the statues of the maids have no 


® This is evidontlj, from what fol- 
lows (see ch. 132), in honour of a 
deity, and not of the daughter of Hy- 
oerinus ; and the fact of the Egyptians 
lamenting, and beating themselves in 
honour of Osiris, shows that the cow 
represented either Athor, or Isis, in 


the character of a Goddess of Amenti. 
(See Pint, de Iski et Osir. a. 39.) 
Herodotus vory properly doubts the 
story about the daughter and the con- 
cubines of Mycerinus, which ha thinks 
a mere fable.™[G. W.] 


Chap. 129-133. MYCEEINUS WABNED BY AN OEACLE. 20/ 

hands/' All this is mere fable in my judgment, especially 
what is said about the hands of the colossal statues. I could 
plainly see that the figures had only lost their hands through 
the effect of time. They had dropped off, and were still lying 
on the ground about the feet of the statues. 

132. As for the cow, the greater portion of it is hidden by a 
scarlet coverture; the head and neck, however, which are 
visible, are coated very thickly with gold,^ and between the 
horns there is a representation in gold of the orb of the sun. 
The figure is not erect, but lying down, with the limbs under 
the body ; the dimensions being fully those of a large animal 
of the kind. Every year it is taken from the apartment where 
it is kept, and exposed to the light of day — this is done at the 
season when the Egyptians beat themselves in honour of one 
of their gods, whose name I am unwilling to mention in con- 
nection with such a matter.*^ They say that the daughter of 
Mycerinus requested her father in her dying moments to allow 
her once a ^’’ear to see the sun. 

133. After the death of his daughter, Mycerinus was visited 
with a second calamity, of which I shall now proceed to 
give an account. An oracle reached him from the town of 
Buto,® which said, Six years only shalt thou live upon the 
earth, and in the seventh thou shalt end thy days." Myoe- 
rinus, indignant, sent an angry message to the oracle, re- 
proaching the god with his injustice — ^'My father and uncle," 
he said, ‘though they shut up , the temples, took no thought 
of the gods, and destroyed multitudes of men, nevertheless 
enjoyed a long life; I, who, am pious, am to die so soon! '' 
There came in reply a second message from the oracle — ^"Eor 
this very reason is thy life brought so quickly to a close — thou 
hast not done as it behoved thee. Egypt was fated to suffer 
affliction one hundred and fifty years — the two kings who 


® The gold used by the Egyptians 
for overlaying the faces of nmmmies, 
and ornamental objects, is often re- 
marlcable for its thickness. — [G. W.] 


This was Osiris. See notes on 
chs, 60, 61, 85, and 130.— [G. W.] 

® See notes ^ on ch. 155. 
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preceded thee npon the throne understood this — thou hast 
not understood it.” Mycerinus, when this answer reached 
him, perceiving that his doom was fixed, had lamj)S prepared, 
which he lighted every day at eventime, and feasted and 
enjoyed himself unceasingly both day and night, moving 
about in the marsh-country ^ and the woods, and visiting all 
the places that he heard were agreeable sojourns. His wish 
was to prove the oracle false, by turning the nights into days, 
and so living twelve years in the space of six. 

134. He too left a pyramid, but much inferior in size to his 
father’s.^ It is a square, each side of which falls short of three 
plethra by twenty feet, and is built for half its height of the 
stone of Ethiopia. Some of the Greeks call it the work of 
Ehodopis^ the courtezan, but they report falsely. It seems to 


^ These were the resort of the 
wealthy Egyptians who wished to 
enjoy the pleasures of the chase. 
They were also places of refuge in 
time of danger, to which Anysis, 
Amyrtseus, and others fled. — [G-. W.] 

^ The measurements of this pyranaid 
are — ^length of base, S33 feet: former 
length, according to Col. H. Vyse, 
354^6 ; present perpendicular height, 
208*7 inches ; former height, according 
to Col. H. Vyse, 218*0 ^ angle of the 
casing, 5i^ Herodotus says it was 
much smaller than that of Cheops, 
being 20 feet short of 3 plethra each 
face, or 280 feet ; but this is too little, 
and Pliny gives it 3G3 Roman feet, or 
about 350 English feet j observing at 
the same time that, though smaller 
than the other two, it was far more 
beautiful, on account of the granite 
that coated it ; wliich Herodotus 
and Strabo say reached only half- 
way up, or according to Diodorus to 
the fifteenth tier. It now extends 
36 feet 9 inches from the base on the 
Western, and 25 feet 10 inches on the 
Northern side. The granite stones 
have bevelled edges, a common style of 
building in Egypt, Syria, and Italy, in 
ancient times ; and round the entrance 
a space has been cut into the surface 
of the stones, as if to let in some 


ornament, probably of metal, which 
bore an inscription containing the 
king’s name, or some funeral sculp- 
tures, similar to those in the small 
chambers attached to the pyramids of 
Gebel Berkel. In this pyramid weiv 
found the name and coffin of Men- 
cheres.™ [G. W.] 

2 Her real name was Doricha, and 
Rhodopis, “the rosy-cheeked,” was 
merely an epithet. It was under tins 
name of Doricha that she was men- 
tioned by Sappho ; and that Hero- 
dotus was not mistaken in calling her 
Rhodopis, as Atlienmus supposes 
(Deipn. xiii. p. 590), is fully proved 
by Strabo. Rhodopis wlien liberated 
remained in Egypt j 'where oven be- 
fore Greeks resorted to that country 
foreign women often followed the 
occupations of the modem “ Al/nc/i.” 
They are figm'ed on the monuments 
dancing and playing musical instru- 
ments to divert parties of guests, 
and are distinguished by their head- 
dress from native Egyptian w*omen. 
The reason of her having been con- 
founded with Nitocris '^vas owing, as 
Zoegfi suggested, to the latter having 
also been called “'the rosy-choekod,” 
like the Egyptian Queen, "who is de- 
scribed by Eusebius (from Manetlio) 
as “flaxen haired with rosy cheeks.” 


i 
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me that these persons cannot have any real knowledge who 
Ehodopis was ; otherwise they would scarcely have ascribed to 


whom -^lian borrowed it, does not 
mention the name of the king, but 
says that the pyramid was erected to 
the memory of ** Boricba, as she is 
called by Sappho, whom others name 
Ehodop^.” (Strabo, xrii. p. IMG.) 
Diodor ns (i. 64) says ‘^some think the 
pyramid was erected as a tomb for 
Ehodopis by certain monarohs who had 


JE lianas story of Psammetichns being 
the king into whose lap the eagle 
dropped the sandal of Ehodopis, and 
of her marriage with him (JElian, Tar. 
Hist. xiii. 33), shows that he mistook 
the princess Heitakri of the 26th dy- 
nasty, the wife of Psammetichns III., 
icr the ancient Nitocris (Neitakri). 
(See note ^ on ch. 100.) Strabo, from 


fyjxnCoi' 




loved her,” an idea borrowed from the 
mention of Psammetichns and the 
twelve monarchs or kings. The third 
pyramid was said by Pnsebins and 
Africanns to have been built by Kito- 
cris, the last of the 8th dynasty j and 
it is very possible that both she and 
Mcncheres (Mycerimis) may have a 
claim to that monument. We know 
that the latter was buried there, not 
only from. Herodotus, but from the 
coffin bearing his name found there 
by Colonel Howard Yyse. There isj 
however, reason to believe the pyra- 
mid was originally smaller, and after- 

TOL. ir. 


wards enlarged, when a new entrance 
was made, and the old (now the uppex’) 
passage to the chamber was closed 
by the masonry of the larger pyramid 
built over its mouth. This may be 
better explained by the diagram, re- 
duced from Colonel Howard Vyse’s 
Plate. And this renders it possible, 
and even probable, that the third 
pyramid had two occupants, the last 
of whom may have been Nitocris. 
Herodotus shows the impossibility of 
this pyramid having been built by'the 
Greek Bhodopis, because she lived in 
the reign of Amasis, very many years 
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her a work on which nnconnted treasures, so to speak, must 
have been expended. Bhodopis also lived dnxing the reign of 
Amasis, not of Mycerinus, and was thus very many years later 
than the time of the kings who built the pyramids. She was a 
Thracian by birth, and was the slave of ladmon, son of Hephses- 
topolis, a Samian. JEsop, the fable-writer, was one of her 
fellow-slaves.^ That JEsop belonged to ladmon is proved by 
many facts — among others, by this. When the Delphians, in 
obedience to the command of the oracle, made proclamation 
that if any one claimed compensation for the murder of iBsop 
he should receive it,^ the person who at last came forward was 
ladmon, grandson of the former ladmon, and he received the 
compensation. ^Esop therefore must certainly have been the 
former ladmon’s slave. 

135 . Bhodopis really arrived in Egypt under the conduct of 
Xantheus the Samian ; she was brought there to exercise her 
trade, but was redeemed for a vast sum by Gharaxus, a Mytile- 
nsean, the son of Scamandronymus, and brother of Sappho the 
poetess.^ After thus obtaining her freedom, she remained in 


after the death of the fontiders of 
those momiments ; bat Lucan, not- 
■withstanding this, buries Amasis him- 
self there, Pyramidtim tumulis evul- 
sus Amasis,” and even the Ptolemies, 
who were not born w'hcii Herodotus 
wrote his history — 

“ Cum Ptolemseorum manes . . , . , 
Pyruraides cliiudanfc 

but neither time nor facts embarrass a 
poet.~-[G. W.] 

^ JEsop is said to have been, like 
Bhodopis, a Thracian. (Heraclid. 
Pont. Pr. X. ; Schol. ad Arist. Av. 471.) 
According to Eiigmon (Pr. 3), ho was 
a native of Mesembria. 

^ Plutarch (De sera Hum. Yind, 
p. 656, P.) tells us that HUsop, who 
was on intimate terms with Croesus 
(of. Suidas), was despatched by him 
to Delphi, with orders to make a 
magnificent sacrifice, and give the 
Delphians four ininm a-piece. In con- 
sequence, however, of a quarrel which 
he had with them, iEsoj> after Ids ) 


sacrifice gave the Delphians nothing, 
but sent all the money back to Sardis. 
Hereupon the Delphians got up a 
charge of sacrilege against him, and 
killed him by throwing him down 
from the rock Hyampaea (infra, viii. 
39). The Scholiast on Aristophanes 
(Vesp. 1446) adds, that the occasion 
of quarrel was a jest of the poet’s, 
who rallied the Delphians on tlieir 
want of landed property, and their 
submitting to depend on the sacrifices 
for their daily food. They contrived 
their revenge by hiding one of the 
sacred vessels in his baggage, and then 
after his departure pursuing him anti 
discovering it. To this last fact Aris- 
tophanes alludes. (Vesp. 1440-1, ed, 
Bothe.) 

® Charaxus, the brother of Sappho, 
traded in wine from Lesbos, which 
was in the habit of taking to Nau- 
cratis, the entrepot of all Greek mtu*- 
chandise. (Strabo, xvii., j). 

It is probable that both he and llho- 
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Egypt, and, as slie was very beautiful, amassed great wealth, 
for a person in her condition ; not, however, enough to enable 
her to erect such a work as this’ pyramid. Any one who likes 
may go and see to what the tenth part of her wealth amounted, 
and he will thereby learn that her riches must not be ima- 
gined to have been very wonderfully great. Wishing to leave 
a memorial of herself in Greece, she determined to have some- 
thing made the like of which was not to be found in any temple, 
and to offer it at the shrine at Delphi. So she set apart a 
tenth of her possessions, and purchased with the money a 
quantity of iron spits,® such as are fit for roasting oxen whole, 
whereof she made a present to the oracle. They are still to 
be seen there, lying of a heap, behind the altar which the 
Chians dedicated, opposite the sanctuary. Naucratis seems 
somehow to be the place where such women are most attrac- 
tive. First there was this Ehodopis of whom we have been 
speaking, so celebrated a person that her name came to be 
familiar to all the Greeks ; and, afterwards, there was another, 
called Archidice, notorious throughout Greece, though not so 
much talked of as her predecessor. Charaxus, after ransom- 
ing Ehodopis, returned to M^dilene, and was often lashed by 


dopis were lampooned hj Sappbo, 
since in Herodotus the word “ 
seems to refer to the former, while 
Athensans says it was Ehodopis, Ac- 
cording to Ovid (Her, Ep. 15) this 
Sappho was the same whose love for 
Phaon made her throw herself from 
the Lenoadian rock into the sea 
(Strabo, x. p. 311) : but others men- | 
tiou two Sapphos, one of Mytilene, 


the other of Eresns, in Lesbos. 
LElian. Var. Hist, xii. 9j Athenmus, 
Beipn. xiii., p. 596.) — [G. W,] 

® Similar spits, or skewers, of three 
or four feet long, have been found in 
the Etruscan tombs, azTanged in the 
same manner as the small ones still 
in use in the East. (See woodcut.) — 
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Sappho in her poetry. But enough has been said on the sub- 
ject of this courtezan, 

136. After Mycerinus, the priests said, Asychis'^ ascended 
the throne. He built the eastern gateway ® of the temple of 
Yulcan, which in size and beauty far surpasses the other three. 
All the four gateways have figures graven on them, and a vast 
amount of architectural ornament ; but the gateway of Asychis 
is by far the most richly adorned. In the reign of this king, 
money being scarce and commercial dealings straitened, a law 
was passed that the borrower might pledge his father’s body ^ 


7 The hieroglyphical name of this 
king is not known. It resembles that 
of the Sabacos, whose names wore 
represented by a crocodile, SavaTc, the 
Greek crovxos. He could not be one 
of those of the 13 th dynasty, since 
Memphis was then in the hands of 
the Shepherd-kings, nor is he likely to 
have been the Sabaco who is said by 
Manetho to have put Bocohoris, the 
Saite, to death, and whom Herodotus 
appears to mention in oh. 137 ,* but as 
Diodorus (i. 94<) speaks of Sasyches, a 
predecessor of Sesostris, who made 
great additions to the laws of Egypt, 
and who is evidently the Asychis of 
Herodotus, it is more probable that 
he was Shishak, of the 22nd dynasty 
(perhaps jjartly confounded with some 
other king), which is confirmed by 
Josephus (Bell. Jnd. vi. 10) calling the 
hing who took Jerusalem 
Asochmiis. — [G. W.] 

® The lofty pyramidal towers form- 
ing the facades of the courts, or vesti- 
bules, of the temple. See notes on 
chs. 91 and 155.—- [G. W.] 

® The Egyptians, like other people, 
found the necessity of enacting new 
la-ws concerning debt at different 
times. This of Asychis gave the 
creditor the right of taking possession 
of the tomb of the debtor, which was 
the greatest pledge, since he could 
not be buried unless the debt had 
been paid. It was the right of burial 
he lost, not the body of the father, as 
fathere could not bo supposed to die 
conveniently to stand security for 


their sons, and the law would have 
foreseen the possibility of tliore being 
many sons of one father. IjBury was 
forbidden, as with the J ews (Ps. xx. 5 ; 
Levit. XXV. 36, 37), and Moslems ; and 
the interest was not allowed to in- 
crease beyond double the original sum. 
The goods really belonging to the 
debtor might be seized, but not his 
person, since every individual was 
looked upon as belonging to the state, 
which might require lais services, and 
it was considered unjust to punish his 
family by depriving him of the power 
of supporting them. (Diodor, i, 78.) 
This law was introduced by Bocohoris, 
who also enacted that no agreement 
should bo binding without a contract 
in wilting ; and if any one took an 
path that the money had not been lent 
Mm, the debt was not recognized, 
unless a written agreement could' be 
produced. The number of witnesses 
required for the execution of the most 
trifling contract, is shown by those 
discovered at Thebes, of the time of 
the Ptolemies; whore sixteen names 
are appended to the sale of the moiety 
of certain sums collected on account 
of a few tombs, and of services per- 
formed to the dead, amounting only 
to 400 pieces of brass. (Dr. Young’s 
Diseova. in Eg. Lit.) So gi-eat a 
number also proves how necessary 
they thought it to guard against 
false witness,” which was even pro- 
vided for in the Jewish covenant by 
a distinct commandment. See At. Eg. 
W. vol. ii. pp. 49, 57, 70.-[G, W.] 
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to raise the sum -whereof he had need. A proviso was ap- 
pended to this law, giving the lender authority over the entire 
sepulchre of the borrower, so that a man who took up money 
under this pledge, if he died without paying the debt, could 
not obtain burial either in his own ancestral tomb, or in any 
other, nor could he during his lifetime bury in his own tomb 
any member of his family. The same king, desirous of eclips- 
ing all his predecessors upon the throne, left as a monument 
of his reign a pyramid of brick.^ It bears an inscription, cut 
in stone, which runs thus : — Despise me not in comparison 


^ The use of crude brick was gene- 
ral iu Egypt, for dwelling-houses, 
tombs, and ordinary buildings, the 
walls of towns, fortresses, and the 
sacred enclosures of temples, and for 
all purposes where stone was not re- 
quired, which last was nearly con- 
fined to temples, quays, and reser- 
voirs. Even some small ancient 
temples were of crude bricks, which 
were merely baked iu the 
sun, and never burnt in early 
Pharaonic times. A great 
number of people were em- 
ployed in this extensive manu- 
facture ; it was an occupation 
to which many prisoners of 
war were condemned, who, 
like the Jews, worked for J 

the king, bricks being a go- 
vernment monopoly. The'pro- 
cess is represented at Thebes, 
and is rendered doubly in- 
teresting from its exact cor- 
respondence with that described in 
Exodus (v. 7 — 19), showing the hard- 
ness of the work, the tales of bricks, 
the bringing of the straw, and the 
Egyptian taskmasters set over the 
foreign workmen, Aristophanes (Birds, 
1132, and Progs, 1647) speaks of the 
Egyptian bricklayers and labourers as 
noted workmen, but without describing 
the manufacture of bricks. 

The Theban bricks of Thothmes 
III. measure 1 ft. by 0*75, and 0*55 in 
thickness, weighing 37 lbs. 10 oxs. ; 
and one of Amunoph III,, in the 


British Museum, is 0*11*3 inches by 
0*5*8, and 0‘3*0 in thickness, and 
weighs 13 lbs.; but those of the 
Pyramid of Howara are 1 ft. 5 in. by 
0*8*8 to 0*8*9, and 0*3*8 thick, and 
weigh 48 lbs, 6 ozs. 

They were frequently stamped with 
a king’s name while making, as Roman 
burnt bricks were with the names of a 
god, a place, a consul, a legion, a 



maker, or wdth some other mark. 
"Vitruvius thinks that crude bricks 
were not fit for use in Italy, till they 
were two years old ; and the people of 
Utica kept them for five years. 
(Vitruv. 2, 3.) Though the Jews arc 
not distinctly mentioned on the Egyp- 
tian monuments, and the copyists of 
Manetho have confounded tbein with 
the Shepherds, it is not impossible 
that the name of the city of Abaris 
may point to that of the Hebrews, 
or Aharim hniU (Uen. xi. 15). — 
[G.V.] 
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^ Tlic gnperiority of this over the 
stojie pyramids has been supposed to 
be in the invention or adoption of the 
arch, forming the roof of its chambers 
and passages, Bnt this would require 
Asychis to ha,ve lived at least before 
the 18th dynasty, arches being com- 
mon in the reign of Anmnoph I., the 
second king of that dynasty, and 
possibly long before his time. Here 
again Herodotus appears to have con- 
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into a lake, and the mud ■which clave thereto was gathered ; 
and bricks were made of the mud, and so I was formed.” 
Such were the chief actions of this prince. 

137. He was succeeded on the throne, they said, by a blind 
man, a native of Anysis,® whose own name also was Anysis. 
Under h im Egypt was invaded by a vast army of Ethiopians,* 


founded an earlier and a later king. 
(On tb© early use of the arch see my 
At. Eg. pp. 16, 18, 19, 69, '70.) Several 
brick pyramids still remain in Egypt ; 
there are several small ones at 
Thebes ; but the largest are two near 
the modern Dashoor, or Mensheeh, 
and two others at the entrance to the 
Pyodm, at Illahoon, and El Hawd-ra. 
It seems these four were originally 
cased with stone, and some blocks 
remain projecting from the crude 
brick mass, to which the outer cover- 
ing of masonry was once attached, 
similar to those in some of the old 
tombs near Rome. That at Hawd-ra, 
which stands at the end of the laby- 
rinth, was built upon a nucleus of 
rock, like the great pyramid of 
Geezeh, which was found by Colonel 
Howard Vyse to rise to about the 
height of 40 feet within it. — [G. W.] 
This may be Ei-h-esi, “ city 
(abode) of Isis, or Iseum.’’ It could 
not be the Hanes of Isaiah (xxx. 4). 
See note on Book hi. ch. 6. — [G. W.] 

^ This conquest by the Ethiopians 
points to the accession of the 25tli 
dynasty, which, coming immediately 
after Boochoris, the sol© king of the 
24th, shows that the latter may have 
been deprived of the throne by Sabaoo. 
He, and his successors, are given in 
Manetho’s list : — 

Mth Dynasty of one Satte. 

Bocclioris (the wise). 

2oth Dynasty of Ethiopian family* 
Sahaco/’ SabakOn, Sabaco I. 

“ Sebechon," Sevechus, Sabaco II. 

“ Teraces,” Tearchus, Tirhaka (Tehrak). 

It has been doubted which of the 
gabacos vras the So, or Sava, of 2 
Kings xvii. 4; and which Sabaoo, or 
Shebek, reigned first. Shebek I. 
appears, from Mr. Layard’s discovery 
of his name at Koyunjik, to be So. A 


stela at Florence reckons 71 years 
from the 3rd of Necho to the SSth of 
Amasis, who died in 525, and the 
44th year of Amasis is found on the 
monuments, and we also find that 
Psammetiohus reigned directly after 
Tirhaka ; so that it is possible that 
Hecho, the father of Psammetiohus, 
was a contemporary of Sabaco, as 
Herodotus states (ch. 152). On these 
dates, and the supposed era of Senna- 
cherib, see Hist. Notice in App. cH. 
viii. § 33. While the two Sabacos 
possessed the country, Stephinathis, 
Nechepsos, and Kecho I. may have 
assumed a nominal regal power ; 
though the twelve kings could only 
have been chiefs of nomes, or districts 
in the Delta. 

When the Egyptians mention kings 
who did nothing memorable, or the 
rule of a priest-king like Sethos, or 
twelve kings ruling the country ; and 
when the monuments show that 
nothing was done worthy of record, 
or that kings with the title of priest 
ruled in some part of the country, or 
that a priest dedicated a monnment 
instead of a king, there appears evi- 
dence of foreign rule in Egypt. We 
see this at the time of the Shepherd 
invasion, before the accession of the 
18th dynasty ; again, before and after 
the accession of the 22nd and 23rd, 
both foreign dynasties, and about the 
24th, as well as before the 26th, in 
the time of the so-called twelve kings. 
These twelve kings or monarchs could 
not have governed the whole of 
J^or could they have made the 
labyrinth, as Herodotus states (ch. 
148), which had evidently been erected 
long before. 

The discovery of the stelse in the 
Apis tombs by Si. Mariettenow shows 
Hiat Psammetiohus I. -was the imme- 
diate successor of Tirhaka. — [G. W.] 
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led by Sabacos,^ tbeir king. Tbe blind Anysis fled away to 
the marsb-country, and the Ethiopian was lord of the land for 
fifty years, during whioh his mode of rule was the following : — 
When an Egyptian was guilty of an offence, his plan was not 
to punish him with death : instead of so doing, he sentenced 
him, according to the nature of his crime, to raise the ground 
to a greater or a less extent in the neighbourhood of the city 
to which he belonged. Thus the cities came to be even more 
elevated than they were before. As early as the time of 
Sesostris, they had been raised by those who dug the canals 
in his reign; this second elevation of the soil under the 
Ethiopian king gave them a very lofty position. Among the 
many cities which thus attained to a great elevation, none 
(I think) was raised so much as the town called Bubastis, 
where there is a temple of the goddess Bubastis, which well 
deserves to be described. Other temples may be grander, and 
may have cost more in the building, but there is none so 
pleasant to the eye as this of Bubastis. The Bubastis of the 
Egyptians is the same as the Artemis (Diana) of the Greeks. 

138. The following is a description of this edifice — Except- 


® Herodotus mentions only one Sa- 
baco, but the monuments and Manetlio 
notice two, tlie Sabakdn and Sebicb6s 
(Sev^chos) of Manetho, called Shebek 
in tiie hieroglyphics. One of these is 
the same as So (Sava), the contempo- 
rary of Hosea, King of Israel, who is 
said (in 2 Kings xvii. 4) to have made 
a treaty with the King of Egypt, and 
to have refnsecl the annual tribute to 
Shalmaneser, King of Assyria. Tir- 
hakah, the Tarclios, or Tarachiis, of 
Manetho, Tearchon of Strabo, and the 
Tehrak of the hieroglyphics, is noticed 
in 3 Kings xix, 9, and Isaiah, xxxvii. 9, 
as King of Ethiopia., who had come 
out to fight against the King of 
Assyria. It has been said that Saba- 
con has not been found on the Egyp- 
tian monuments ; if so, no other 
king mentioned by the Greeks is met 
•with, since the orthography of all 
differs from the Greek form. A monu- 
ment at Sakkara gives the name of 
the second Sabaco, Shebek, or Seve- 


chon.-[G. W.] 

® This account of the position of the 
temple of Bubastis is very accurate. 
The height of the mound, the site of 
the temple in a low space beneath the 
houses, from w'hich you look down 
upon it, are the very peculiarities any 
one would remark on visiting the 
remains at Tel Basta. One street, 
which Herodotus mentions as leading 
to the temple of Mercury, is quite 
apparent, and his length of 3 stadia 
falIvS short of its real length, w'hich is 
2250 feet. On the way is the square 
he speaks of, 900 feet from the tenqfie 
of Pasht (Bubastis), and apparently 
200 feet broad, though now much 
reduced in size by the fallen materials 
of the houses that surrounded it. Some 
fallen blocks mark the position of tlie 
teinple of Mercury ; but the remains 
of that of Pasht are rather more ex- 
tensive, and show that it measured 
about 500 feet in lengUi. We may 
readily credit the assertion of Hero- 
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mg the entrance, the whole forms an island. Two artificial 
channels from the Nile, one on either side of the temple, 
encompass the building, leaving only a narrow passage by 
which it is approached. These channels are each a hundred 
feet wide, and are thickly shaded with trees. The gateway is 
sixty feet in height, and is ornamented with figures cut upon 
the stone, six cubits high and well worthy of notice. The 
temple stands in the middle of the city, and is yisible on all 
sides as one walks round it ; for as the city has been raised up 
by embankment, while the temple has been left untouched in 
its original condition, you look down upon it wheresoeyer yon 
are. A low wall runs round the enclosure, haying figures 
engraved upon it, and inside there is a groye of beautiful tall 
trees growing round the shrine, which contains the image of 
the goddess. The enclosure is a furlong in length, and the 
same in breadth. The entrance to it is by a road paved with 
stone for a distance of about three fuiiongs, which passes 
straight through the market-place with an easterly direction, 
and is about four hundred feet in width. Trees of an extra- 
ordinary height grow on each side the road, which conducts 
from the temple of Bubastis to that of Mercury. 

189. The Ethiopian finally quitted Egypt, the i>riests said, 
by a hasty flight under the following circumstances. He saw 


dofcns respecting its beauty, since tbe 
whole was of the finest rad granite, 
and was snrrounded by a sacred en- 
closure about 600 feet square (agree- 
ing with the stadium of Herodotus), 
beyond which was a larger circuit, 
measuring 94<0 feet by 1200, contain- 
ing the minor one and the canal he 
mentions, and once planted, like the 
other, with a grove of trees. In this 
perhaps was the usual lake belonging 
to the temple. Among the sculptures 
are the names of a Goddess, who may 
be either Bubastis or Biito (see notes 
on ch. 69), and of Berneses 11., of 
Osorkon I,, and of Amyrtmus (?) ; and 
as the two first kings reigned long 
before the visit of Herodotus, we 
know that the temple was the one he 


saw, (See M. Eg. W. yoI. i. p. 427- 
430.) The columns of the vestibule 
had capitals representing the buds of 
water-plants'; but near|the old branch 
of the river, the modem canal of 
MoSz, is another column with a palm- 
ire^ “capital, said to have been taken 
from this temple, which has the 
names of E-emeses II. and Osorkon I. ; 
and was when entire about 22 feet 
high. Amidst the houses on the W. 
side are the thick walls of a fort, 
which protected the temple below ; 
and to the E. of the town is a large 
open space, enclosed by a wall now 
converted into mounds. Osorkon is 
said to have been called Hercules by 
the Egyptians. — [G. W.] 
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in liis sleep a vision : — a man stood Tby his side, and counselled 
him to gather together all the priests of Egypt and cut every 
one of them asunder. On this, according to the account which 
he himself gave, it came into his mind that the gods intended 
hereby to lead him to commit an act of sacrilege, which would 
be sure to draw dowm upon him some punishment either at the 
hands of gods or men. So he resolved not to do the deed sug- 
gested to him, but rather to retire from Egypt, as the time 
during which it was fated that he should hold the country had 
now (he thought) expired. For before he left Ethiopia he had 
been told by the oracles which are venerated there, that he was 
to reign fifty years over Egypt, The years were now expired, 
and the dream had come to trouble him ; he therefore of his 
own accord withdrew from the land. 

140. As soon as Sabacos was gone, the blind king left the 
marshes, and resumed the government. He had lived in the 
marsh-region the whole time, having formed for himself an 
island there by a mixture of earth and ashes. While he re- 
mained, the natives had orders to bring him food unbeknown 
to the Ethiopian; and latterly, at his request, each man had 
brought him, with the food, a certain quantity of ashes. 
Before Amyrt^us,'^ no one was able to discover the site of this 
island,® which continued unknown to the kings of Egypt who 
preceded him on the throne for the space of seven hundred 
years and more.® The name which it bears is Elbo, It is 
about ten furlongs across in each direction. 


^ See note on Book iii, cli. 17. 

® This island appears to have stood 
at the S.E. comer of the lake of Buto, 
now Lake Boorlos, — [G. W.] 

9 The 700 years before Amyrtseus 
would bihng the time of this king to 
abont 1155 B.C., which ought to point 
to the flight of some king ; but it does 
not agree with the period of the She- 
shonks of the 22nd dynasty, who are 
supposed to have been of an Assyrian 
family. The interval could not be 
calculated from Anysis, since from the 
begmning of the first Sabaco’s reign to 


the defeat of Amyrtaeus was only a 
peidod of 250 years. — [G. W.] 

Niebuhr, following Berxzonius, pro- 
poses to read 500 for 700 (T or T for , 
remarking that these signs are often 
confounded. (Lectures on Ancient 
History, vol. i. p. 68, note.) It cer- 
tainly does seem almost incredible that 
Herodotus should have comoiitted 
the gross chronological error involved 
in the text as it stands, especially as 
his date for Psammetichus is so nearly 
correct. 
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141 . The next king, I was told, was a priest of Vulcan, called 
Sethos.^ This monarch despised and neglected the warrior 
class of the Egyptians,^ as though he did not need their ser- 
vices. Among other indignities which he offered them, he 
took from them the lands which they had possessed under all 
the previous kings, consisting of twelve acres of choice land for 
each warrior. Afterwards, therefore, when Sanacharib, king 
of the Arabians ® and Assyrians, marched his vast army into 
Egj^pt, the warriors one and all refused to come to his aid. On 
this the monarch, greatly distressed, entered into the inner 


^ No mention is made by Herodotns 
of Bocohoris (nor of his father Tne- 
phachthns, the Technatis of Plutarch) ; 
and the lists of Manetho, as well as 
Diodorus, omit the Asychis and Anysis 
of Herodotns. Sethds again, whom 
Herodotus calls a contemporary of 
Sennacherib, is unnoticed in Manetho’s 
lists j and as Tirhaka was king of the 
whole country from Napata in Ethi- 
opia to the frontier of Syria, no other 
Pharaoh could have ruled at that time 
in Egypt. We may therefore con- 
clude that Herodotus has given to a 
priest of Pthah the title of king. The 
miraculous defeat of the Assyrian 
king mentioned both by the Egyptians 
and the Jews is remarkable. Some 
have attributed the destruction of his 
army to a plague; but plague does 
not destroy upwards of 185,000 men in 
one night. The omission of all notice 
of Tirhaka by the Egyptian inform- 
ants of Herodotus may have been 
owing to jealousy of the Ethiopians. 
The Assyrians defeated by Tirliaka 
are repi^Cisented at Medeenet Haboo in 
Thebes, and in his temple at Gebel Ber- 
kel, wearing cross-belts. — [G. W.] 

^ The same spirit of insubordination 
may have been growing up among the 
soldiers which afterwards broke out in 
the reign of Psammetichus ; but it 
could not have had any effect while the 
Ethiopian kings of the 25tli dynasty 
ruled the country (see note ^ on ch. 
152). It is not impossible that it had 
already been the cause of the intro- 


duction of the Ethiopian rule ; and the 
desertion of the troops to Ethiopia in 
the reign of Psammetichus may have 
been connected with a similar but 
unsuccessful attempt. There could 
not have been any Egyptian Icing 
contemporary with the 25th dynasty, 
since the Sabacos (neither of whom 
gave the throne to the Egyptians) 
were succeeded by Tirhaka, — [G. W.] 

3 It is curious to find Sennacherib 
called the “ king of the Arabians and 
Assyrians *’ — an order of words which 
seems even to regard him as rather 
an Arabian than an Assyrian king. In 
the same spirit his army is termed 
afterwards “ the Arabian host.’^ It is 
impossible altogether to defend the 
view which Herodotus here discloses ; 
but we may understand how such a 
mistake was possible, if we remember 
how Arabians were mixed up with 
other races in Lower Mesopotamia 
(see Essay x. in vol. i. § 11), and what 
an extensive influence a great Assy- 
rian king would exercise over the 
tribes of the desert, especially those 
bordering on Mesopotamia. The 
ethnic connection of the two great 
Semitic races would render union 
between them comparatively easy ; 
and so we find Arabian kings at one 
time paramount over Assyria (Beros. 
Er. 11), while now apparently the case 
was reversed, and an Assyrian prince 
bore sway over some considerable 
number of the Arab tribes. 
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sanctuary, and, before the image of the god, bewailed the fate 
which impended oyer him. As he wept he fell asleep, and 
dreamed that the god came and stood at his side, bidding him 
be of good cheer, and go boldly forth to meet the Arabian host, 
which would do him no hurt, as he himself would send those 
who should help him. Sethos, then, relying on the dream, 
collected such of the Egyptians as were willing to follow him, 
who were none of them warriors, but traders, artisans, and 
market people ; and with these marched to Pelusium, which 
commands the entrance into Egypt, and there pitched his 
camp. As the two armies lay here opposite one another, there 
came in the night a multitude of field-mice, which devoured 
all the quivers and bow-strings of the enemy, and ate the 
thongs by which they managed their shields.^ Next morning 
they commenced their flight, and great multitudes fell, as they 
had no arms with which to defend themselves. There stands 
to this day in the temple of Vulcan, a stone statue of Sethos, 
with a mouse in his hand,^ and an inscription to this effect — 

Look on me, and learn to reverence the gods.” 

142. Thus far I have spoken on the authority of the Egyp- 
tians and their priests. They declare that from their first 
king to this last-mentioned monarch, the priest of Vulcan, was 
a period of three hundred and forty-one generations;® such, at. 
least, they say, was the number both of their kings, and of 
their high-priests, during this interval. Now three hundred 


^ Fora representation of the “thongs** 
intended, see vol. i. p. 290. 

® If anj 2 )arfcicxilar reverence was 
paid to mice at Memphis, it probably 
arose from some other mysterious 
reason. ^ They were emblems of the 
generating and perhaps of the pro- 
ducing principle; and some thonght 
them to be endued with prophetic 
power (a merit attributed now in some 
degree to rats on certain occasions). 
(See B. iv. note on ch. 192.) The 
people of Troas are said to have 
revered mice “because they gnawed 
the bowstrings of their enemies ** 
(East, II, i, ,39), and Apollo, who was 


called Smintheus (from txpLlvQos, a 
“monse”), was represented on coins 
of Alexandria Troas with a mouse iu 
his hand (Miiller, Anc. Art. s. 361. 5). 
There was also a statue of him by 
Scopas with a mouse under his foot,- 
in his temple at Chryse (Strabo, xiii. 
p. 416) , commemorative of their “ gnaw- 
ing the leathern parts of the enemy’s 
arms,” or because their “abounding 
near the temple made them saci’ed ; ” 
but Apollo Smintheus was worshipped 
in Greece also and other places, which 
argues against the story of the bow- 
strings being Egyptian, — [G, W.] 
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generations of men make ten thousand years, three genera- 
tions filling up the century; and the remaining forty-one 
generations make thirteen hundred and forty years. Thus 
the whole number of years is eleven thousand, three hundred 
and forty ; in which entire space, they said, no god had ever 
appeared in a human form; nothing of this kind had hap- 
pened either under the former or under the later Egyptian 
kings. The sun, however, had within this period of time, on 
four several occasions, moved from his wonted course,’^ tmce 
rising where he now sets, and twice setting where he now 
rises. Egypt was in no degree affected by these changes ; 
the productions of the land, and of the river, remained the 
same ; nor was there anything unusual either in the diseases 
or the deaths. 

143. When Hecataeus the historian^ was at Thebes, and, 
discoursing of his genealogy, traced his descent to a god in 
the person of his sixteenth ancestor, the priests of Jupiter did 


® From Menes to Sotlios (or to Tir- 
haka liis contemporary) , wliicli he 
reckons at 11,3 10 years. The exactly 
similar number of kings and high- 
priests is of conrse impossible. The 
era of Menes is shown by the monu- 
ments not to require a very extrava- 
gant date. It is to be observed that 
341 generations, at the rate of three to 
a century, do not make 11,340, but 
11,3661 years.— [G, W.] 

^ This has been very ingeniously 
shown by Mr. Poole (Horm JEgyptiacse, 
p. 94) to refer to the solar risings of 
stars having fallen on those days of the 
vague year on which the settings fell 
in the time of Sethos j ” and “ the 
historian by a natural mistake sup- 
posed they spoke of the sun itself.” 
This is confirmed by Pomponius Mela, 
who only differs in stating that the 
king to whose reign they calculated 
was Amasis. — [G. W.] 

s This is the first distinct mention 
of Hecatmus, who has been glanced at 
more than once. (Vide supra, chaps. 
21, 23.) He had flourished from about 
B.o. 520 to B.c. 475, and had done fai* 


more than any other writer to pave 
the way for Herodotus. His works 
were of two kinds, geographical and 
historical. Under the former head he 
wrote a description of the known 
world (r-^s TrepioSos), chiefly the result 
of his owm travels (Agathemer. i. i. p. 
172), which must have been of oon- 
, siderable service to our author. Under 
the latter he wrote his genealogies, 
which were for the most part mythical, 
but contained occasionally important 
history (vide infra, vi. 137). , -The 
poEtical influence of Hecataeus is 
noticed by Herodotus in two passages 
(y. 35, 125.) He is the only prose- 
writer whom Herodotus mentions by 
name. The term Aoyoiroibs', which 
he applies to him both here and in 
Book V., I have translated '' histo- 
rian” rather than ^‘chronicler,” be- 
cause in Herodotus the word implies 
no disrespect, being the term by which 
he would probably have designated 
himself. “ Prose-writer ” is perhaps 
its most literal meaning, as it is anti- 
thetical to erroTroibSf “a writer of 
poetry.” 
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to him exactly as they afterwards did to me, though I made 
no hoast of my family. They led me into the inner sanctuary, 
which is a spacious chamber, and showed me a multitude of 
colossal statues, in wood, which they counted up, and found to 
amount to the exact number they had said ; the custom being 
for eTery high-priest during his lifetime to set up his statue in 
the temple. As they showed me the figures and reckoned 
them up, they assured me that each was the son of the one 
preceding him ; and this they repeated throughout the whole 
line, beginning with the representation of the priest last 
deceased, and continuing till they had completed the series. 
When Hecatseus, in giving his genealogy, mentioned a god as 
his sixteenth ancestor, the priests opposed their genealogy to 
his, going through this list, and refusing to allow that any 
man was ever born of a god. Their colossal figmes were 
each, they said, a Piromis, born of a Piromis,^ and the 
number of them was three hundred and forty-five ; through 
the whole series Piromis followed Piromis, and the line did 
not run up either to a god or a hero. The word Piromis may 
be rendered gentleman.'’ 

144. Of such a nature were, they said, the beings repre- 
sented by these images — they were very far indeed from being 
gods. However, in the times anterior to them it was other- 
wise; then Egypt had gods for its rulers,^ who dwelt upon the 
earth with men, one being always sui)reme above the rest. 


® The Egj’ptians jnstly rifliculod the 
Greeks for deriving their origin from 
Gods, ^vhich were attributes of the 
Deity ; and nothing could appear more 
inconsistent than to claim for an 
ancestor Hercules, the abstract idea of 
strength. Piromis or Pi-romo was the 
usual Egpjtian word for “ man,'’ with 
the definite article ttz, the,” prefixed ; 
and the sinaple and obvious meaning 
of the observation here recorded was, 
that each of the statues represented 
a “ man ” engendered by a “ man ” 
without there being any God or Hero 
among them. The translation which 
Herodotus gives of the term, Ka\hs /cai 
ayaOSs, is justified neither by the 


meaning of Tiromi, nor by the sense 
required. — [G. W.] 

^ This is in accordance with the ac- 
count given by Manetlio and with the 
Turin Papyrus, both which represent 
the Gods as the first kings of Egypt 
before Menes. The last of them in 
the papyrus is also Horns the younger, 
the son of Osiris (seo note ^ ch. 4, and 
note ® ch. 99). This Horns was dis- 
tinct from Aroeris (Hor-oeri), the 
elder Horns, the brother of Osiris, and 
also from Harpocratos, the infant son 
of Osiris and Isis, said by Eratosthenes 
to be “ the God of day.” See note ^ 
onch. 92,— [G.W,] 
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The last of these was Horus, the son of Osiris, called by the 
Greeks Apollo. He deposed Typhon,^ and ruled over Egypt 
as its last god-king. Osiris is named Dionysus (Bacchus) by 
the Greeks. 

145. The Greeks regard Hercules, Bacchus, and Pan as the 
youngest of the gods. With the Egyptians, contrariwise, Pan 
is exceedingly ancient,^ and belongs to those whom they call 
“"^the eight gods,’' who existed before the rest. Hercules is 
one of the gods of the second order, who are known as “the 
twelve'; ” and Bacchus belongs to the gods of the third order, 
whom the twelve produced. I have already mentioned how 
many years intervened according to the Egyptians between 
the birth of Hercules and the reign of Amasis.^ From Pan 
to this period they count a still longer time ; and even from 
Bacchus, who is the youngest of the three, they reckon fifteen 
thousand years to the reign of that king. In these matters 
they say they cannot be mistaken, as they have always kej)t 
count of the years, and noted them in their registers. But 
from the present day to the time of Bacchus, the reputed son 
of Semele, daughter of Cadmus, is a period of not more than 
sixteen hundred years ; to that of Hercules, son of Alcmena, 
is about nine hundred; while to the time of Pan, son of 
Penelope (Pan, according to the Greeks, was her child by 
Mercury), is a shorter space than to the Trojan war,® eight 
hundred years or thereabouts. 


2 Tjpiion, or rather Seth, the 
of Osiris, was the abstract ideal of 
‘‘ evil,” as Osiris was of good ; ** and 
in after times many fables (as Plutarch 
shows) arose ont of this opposite nature 
of the two Deities. For both were 
adored until a change took place 
respecting Seth, brought about appa- 
rently by foreign influence. (See 
note ^ on ch. 171.) It is singularthat 
names so like Typlion should occur in 
other languages. In Arabic Tyfoon 
(like rvfp^s) is a whirlwind, and Tufan 
is the Deluge ; ” and the same word 
occurs in Chinese as Tyfong, On the 
different constructions put upon the 


fable of Osiris and Typhon, see notes ^ 
and 4 on ch. 171.— [(31. W.] 

^ See note on ch. 4, note ^ on ch. 
42, and note ^ on ch. 4*3. 

Supra, ch. 43. 

® The dates for the Trojan war vary 
almost two centuries. Duris ijlaced 
it as early as b.c. 1335 (Clem. Alex. 
Stromat. i. p. 337, A.). Clemens in 
B-C. 1149. Isocrates, Ephorus, Demo- 
critus, and Phanias, seem to have 
inclined to the later, Herodotus, Thu- 
cydides, the author of the Life of 
Homer, and the compiler of the Parian 
Marble, to the earlier period. The 
date now usually received, b.c. 1183, is 
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‘ 146 . It is open to all to receive -wliicliever lie may prefer of 
these two traditions ; my own opinion about them has been 
already declared. If indeed these gods had been publicly 
known, and had grown old in Greece, as was the case with 
Hercules, son of Amphitryon, Bacchus, son of Semele, and 
Pan, son of Penelope, it might have been said that the last- 
mentioned personages were men who bore the names of certain 
.previously existing deities. But Bacchus, according to the 
Greek tradition, was no sooner born than he was sewn up in 
Jupiter’s thigh, and carried off to Nysa,® above Egypt, in 

brated j ” and mentions Mount Meros 
sacred to Jot©. PMlostratus (Yit. 
Apoll. Tyan. ii. 1) speaks of *‘ tH© 
Indians calling Bacoims Nysens, frona 
a place in their country, called Hysa;’* 
and (ii. 4) of a ** hill near "Nysa called 
Meros (thigh), where Baochns was 
bom ; ” and of “ the hill Hysa^” Hesy- 
chins says “ Nysa and the Hyssean 
Mount are not in one place alone, but 
in Arabia, Ethiopia, Egypt, Babylon, 
Ery thea, Thrace, Thessaly, Cilicia, 
India, Libya, Lydia, Macedonia, Naxus, 
and about the Pangeum, a place in 
Syria ,• ’’ to which may be added 
Euboea, PhEeaoia (SchoL Apollon. 
Ehod. w. 540, 983), and Phrygia, near 
the river Sangarius. (E ustath. In 
Uionys. Perieg. 940. See also Schol, 
Horn. II. vi. 133; II. ii. 508 ; Eurip. 
Bacch. 556; Soph, Antig. 1131 ; Strabo, 
XV, 687, 701 ; Dion, Perieg, 626, 940, 
1159; Schol. Apoll. Ehod. ii. 904, 
1211.) ■ Pliny (vL. 21). says,: ^‘'j^ysam, 
urbem plerique Incliee adscribunt, mon- 
temque Merum Libero patri saorum^ 
nnde origo fabulse Jovis femine (fJt. 7 }p^) 
editiim.” Piin. v, 18 says “ Scytho- 
polis was formerly Eysa;^^ and Ju- 
venal mentions Nysa on Mt. Parnas- 
sus (vii. 63) . The Hindoos have also 
a sacred mountain called Meru. The 
custom of having holy hills ’’ was of 
very early date, and common to the 
Egyptians, Jews, Greeks, and many 
people, Gebel Berkel in Ethiopia is 
always called the holy hill on the 
monuments'-there ■■'(see;.' .n, ■'■.,^,:on :c'h.'':.'2'9).\ 
Part of Mount Sinai was so con- 
sidered by the early Pharaohs, and 


that of Eratosthenes, whose chronology 
was purely artificial, and rested on no 
solid basis. The following is a list of 
the principal views on this subject : — 



B.C. 

Duris placed the fall of Troy in 

1335 

Author of the Life of Homer ... 

1270 

Herodotus 

1260-f 

Thucydides 

1260-h 

Parian Marble 

1209 

Eratosthenes 

1183 

Sosibius 

1171 

Ephorus 

1169 

Clemens 

1149 


® The story of Bacchus being taken 
to IsTysa in Ethiopia is explained by 
the identity of Osiris and that God. 
Kysa looks like h-isi (for ^i-h-isi), 
Iseum ; but there were several cities, 
caves, and hills of this name, and 
some in Greece. Those of Arabia 
(Diodor, i, 15 ; hi. 63) and India 
(Arrian. Ind. c. v. ; Q. Curt. vhi. 10) 
were most noted. Diodorus (hi, 63) 
says Bacchus was nursed at Nysa, an 
island of the river Triton in Libya ; 
and the Theban Bacchus in the Nyssean 
cave between Phoenicia and Egypt 
(iv. 2). He also mentions Hysa in 
Arabia (iii. 63) and the city of Hysa 
in Arabia Felix, near Egypt, where 
Osiris was educated, and says that from 
his father Jove and this place he was 
called Dionysus (i. 15 ; see Her. hi. 97 ; 
Virg. iEn. vi. 805; Ovid. Met. iv. 13). 
Diodorus saying (i. 19) that Nysa in 
India was built by Osiris, in imitation 
of that of Egypt, seems to give an 
Egyptian origin to the name. Pomp, 
Mela (hi. 7), speaking of India, says; 
“ of the cities, which are numerous, 
Hysa is the largest and most .cele- 
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Ethiopia ; and as to Pan, they do not even profess to know 
what happened to him after his birth. To me, therefore, it is 
quite manifest that the names of these gods became known to 
the Greeks after those of their other deities, and that they 
count their birth from the time when they first acquired a 
knowledge of them. Thus far my narrative rests on the 
accounts given by the Egyptians. 

147, In what follows I have the authority, not of the Egyp- 
tians only, but of others also who agree with them. I shall 
speak likewise in part from my own observation. When the 
Egyptians regained their liberty after the reign of the priest 
of Vulcan, unable to continue any while without a king, they 
divided Egypt into twelve districts, and set twelve kings over 
them. These twelve kings, united together by intermarriages, 
ruled Egypt in peace, having entered into engagements with 
one another not to dejiose any of their number, nor to aim 
at any aggrandisement of one above the rest, but to dwell 
together in perfect amity. Now the reason why they made 
these stipulations, and guarded with care against their infrac- 
tion, was, because at the very first establishment of the twelve 
kingdoms, an oracle had declared — That he among them 
who should pour in Vulcan’s temple a libation from a cup of 
bronze,® would become monarch of the whole land of Egypt.” 
Now the twelve held their meetings at all the temples. 


by tbe Jews, Christians, and Moslems 
to this day ; and pilgrimages to it will 
readily accoimt for those inscriptions 
called Sinaitio, which are evidently 
not Jewish, bnt of a sea-faring people 
of that coast, since they have left 
similar records in the same langnage 
at the watering-places on the Egyptian 
side of the Eed Sea as far S. as lat. 
29° and 27° 50', where the Israelites 
could never have been (see App. CH. v. 
§ 30).— [G. W^] 

7 The sarcastic observation that as 
they could not exist without a king, 
they elected twelve, must have been 
amusing to the Greeks. They were 
probably only governors of the twelve 

VOL. n. 


principal nomes, not of all Egypt but 
of the Delta, to which Strabo gives 
ten and Ptolemy twenty-four, and 
which in later times contained thirty- 
five, including the Oasis of Ammon. 
(See note on ch. 137, and n.^ ch. 164, 
of the Nomes of Egypt.) Pliny speaks 
of sixteen nomes of all Egyptwhomet 
in the Labyrinth (xxxvi. 13) ; and Strabo 
(xvii. p. 568) states that the number of 
nomes corresponded to that of its cham- 
bers, when it was first built. — [G, W.] 

® This should not have been remark- 
able if those cups were so commonly 
used in Egypt as Herodotus says. See 
note® on ch. 37.— [G. W.] 


Q 
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148. To bind themselves yet more closely together, it seemed 
good to them to leave a common monument. In pursuance 
of this resolution they made the Labyrinth which lies a little 
above Lake Moeris,^ in the neighbourhood of the place called 
the city of Crocodiles.^ I visited this place, and found it to 
surpass description ; for if all the walls and other great works 
of the Greeks could be put together in one, they would not 
equal, either for labour or expense, this Labyrinth ; ^ and 


^ The position of the natural lake is 
•well known ; but M. Linant has dis- 
covered that of the artificial Moeris, 
near the site of Orooodilopolis, now 
Medeenet-el'Fyoom. It has long formed 
part of the cultivated plain of the 
Eyodm, and Pliny’s using the word 
shows it was no longer used 
in his time. It was an extensive 
reservoir secnred by dams ; and from 
it channels conveyed the water in 
different directions to all parts of that 
inland province. A small reservoir 
at the modern town, a very humble 
imitation of the Lake Moeris, supplies 
in the same manner the various 
streams that indgate the Fyodm ; and 
the ancient lake being a work of man 
accords with Pliny’s Moeridis lacus 
hoc est fossa grandis,” as well as with 
the assertion of Herodotu s. The other 
lake, now Birket-el-Kom, is formed 
by nature, and received in former 
times, as it does at present, the super- 
abundant water that ran ofi after the 
lands had been iri’igated by the chan- 
nels from the artificial Moeris. See 
M. Linant’s Memoir on his interesting 
and important discovery. — [H.W.] 

^ Afterwards called Arsino^, from 
the wife and sister of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, like the port on the Bed Sea 
(now Suez) . The reason of the croco- 
dile being sacred in this inland pro- 
vince was to ensure the maintenance 
of the canals, as De Panw observes 
(vol. ii. pt. iii. s. 7, p. 122.) — [G. W.j 
® The admiration expressed by He- 
rodotus for the Labyrinth is singular, 
when there were so many far more 
magnificent buildings at Thebes, of 
which he takes no notice. It was 


probably the beauty of the stone, the 
richness of its decoration, and the 
peculiarity of its plan that struck him 
BO much. Remains of the white stones 
he mentions may still be traced even 
in the upper part ; they are a hard 
silicious limestone, and the broken 
columns of red granite with bud 
capitals are perhaps those alluded to 
by Pliny, who supposes them por- 
phyry. Strabo gives the length of 
the Labyrinth as a stadium, which 
agrees very nearly with the actual 
measurement, and makes the pyramid 
at the end of it 4 plethra, or 400 feet, 
square, and the same in height, which 
Herodotus calculates at 50 orgyies, or 
800 feet (see note " on ch. 136). Tho 
excavations made by the Prussian 
commission have ascertained the exact 
size and plan of the Labyrinth. The 
oldest name found there was of Amnn- 
m-he III., who corresponds to Ameres, 
and whose immediate predecessor La- 
maris (or Labaris) is said by Manetho 
to have made the Labyi’inth. Perhaps 
jjLsB' tp Atjxapis was corrupted from 
^€0’ %v 5e Mdpis. These resemblances 
of names led to numerous mistakes of 
Greek writers (see note ® on ch. 13, 
and note ® on ch. 100). Gliddon thinks 
Labyrinth was so called from Labaris 
(Otia “jSEgyptiaca) . Strabo de.scvibes 
well the position of the Labyrinth ; 
and his distance of 100 stadia from 
ArsinoS agrees very well with the 114 
English miles from the centre of its 
mounds to the pyramid of Hawara. 
Diodorus calls the foxmder of the 
Labyrinth Mendes j and Pliny (xxxvi. 
13), who eri^oneously places it in the 
Heracleopolite nome, and attributes it 
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yet the temple of Ephesus is a building worthy of note,^ 
and so is the temple of Samos. ^ The pj’ramids likewise 
surpass description, and are severally equal to a number 
of the greatest works of the Greeks ; but the Labyrinth sur- 
passes the pyramids. It has twelve courts, all of them roofed, 
with gates exactly opposite one another, six looking to the 
north, and six to the south. A single wall surrounds the 
entire building. There are two different sorts of chambers 
throughout — ^half under ground, half above ground, the latter 
built upon the former ; the whole number of these chambers 
is three thousand, fifteen hundred of each kind. The upper 
chambers I myself passed through and saw, and what, I say 
concerning them is from my own observation ; of the under- 
ground chambers I can only speak from report : for the 
keepers of the building could not be got to show them, since 
they contained (as they said) the sepulchres of the kings who 
built the Labyrinth, and also those of the sacred crocodiles. 
Thus it is from hearsay only that I can speak of the lower 


to king Potesuons, or Titkoes, shows 
that it stood near the frontier of the 
Crocodilopolite nome (or Pyodm) ; as 
his expression primns factns est ** 
implies that it was added to by other 
kings. This was nsnal in , Egyptian 
monuments j and the names of more 
than one king at the Labyrinth prove 
it was the case there also. If the 
nnmber of chambers was e^^nal to that 
of the nomes of Egypt, it must have 
varied greatly at different times (see 
note ^ on ch. 164) . — [G. W.] 

^ The original temple of Diana at 
Ephesus seems to have been destroyed 
by the Cimmerians (see the Essays 
appended to Book i., Essay i. § 14) in 
their great incnrsion during the reign 
of Ardys. The temple which Hero- 
dotus saw was then begun to be built 
by Chersiphron of Cnossus and his son 
MetageneSj contemporaries of Theo- 
doras and Rhoocus, the builders of the 
Samian Hermum. (Of, Vitruv, praef. 
ad lib. vii. ; Strab. xiv. p. 918 j Plin. 
n. N. xxxvi. 14.) These architects 


did not live to complete their work, 
which was finished by Demetrius and 
Peonius of Ephesus, the rebuilder of 
the temple of Apollo at Branchidse. 
(Vitruv. 1. s. c.) The architecture of 
the temple of Chersiphron was Ionic. 
(Vitruv. iii. 2.) It was, according to 
Pliny, 220 years in building. After 
its destruction by Eratostratus in the 
yeaar of Alexander’s birth (Pint. Alex, 
c. 1 } Timseus, Er. 1S7), the temple of 
Diana was rebuilt with greater mag- 
nificence, and probably on a larger 
scale, than before j as the dimensions 
given by Pliny considerably exceed 
those which obsei’vation assigns to 
the HersDum of Samos, while the 
Her^um was in the days of Herodotus 
‘'the largest of Greek temples ’’(infra, 
iii. 60). No traces remain of this 
much-admired fabric (Chandler, vol. L 
p. 153), unless the ruins noticed by 
Mr, Hamilton, near the western extre- 
mity of the town (Asia Minor, vol. ii. 
pp. 24, 25), are admitted to markits site. 

^ Vide infra, iii. 60, note. 
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chambers. The npper chambers, howeYer, I saw with my 
own eyes, and found them to excel all other human produc- 
tions; for the passages through the houses, and the varied 
windings of the paths across the courts, excited in me infinite 
admiration, as I passed from the courts into chambers, and 
from the chambers into colonnades, and from the colonnades 
into fresh houses, and again from these into com:ts unseen 
before. The roof was throughout of stone, like the walls ; and 
the walls were carved all over with figures ; every com’t was 
surrounded with a colonnade, which was built of white stones, 
exquisitely fitted together. At the corner of the Labyrinth 
stands a pyramid, forty fathoms high, with large figures 
engraved on it ; which is entered by a subterranean passage. 

149. Wonderful as is the Labyrinth, the work called the 
Lake of Moeris,^ which is close by the Labyrinth, is yet more 
astonishing. The measure of its circumference is sixty 
schcenes, or three thousand six hundred furlongs, which is 
equal to the entire length of Egypt along the sea-coast. The 
lake stretches in its longest direction from north to south, and 
in its deepest parts is of the depth of fifty fathoms. It is 
manifestly an artificial excavation, for nearly in the centre 
there stand two pyramids,^ rising to the height of fifty fathoms 
above the surface of the water, and extending as far beneath, 
crowned each of them with a colossal statue sitting upon a 
throne. Thus these pyramids are one hundred fathoms high, 
which is exactly a furlong (stadium) of six hundred feet : the 
fathom being six feet in length, or four cubits, which is the 
same thing, since a cubit measures six, and a foot four, 
palms,*^ The water of the lake does not come put of the 


^ See note^ to the preceding chap- 
ter. 

® Ko traces remain of these pyra- 
mids. The rnins at Biahmoo show 
from their forms, and from the angle 
of their walls, 6^°, that they wex"e not 
pyramids ; unless a triangular facing 
made up the pyramid (see ch. 125, 


^ The measures of Herodotus are 
almost all drawn either from portions 
of the human body, or from bodily 
actions easily performable. His small- 
est measure is the ^dKrvkoSj or “ fin- 
ger^s breadth,*^ four of which go to 
the Ttakaicrri] palm or “ hand’s 
breadth”), while three palms make 
the (TmBafid) (^‘span”), and four the 
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gromd, wliicli is here excessiyely dry,® bnt is introduced by a 
canal from the Nile. The current sets for six months into the 
lake from the river, and for the next six months into the river 
from the lake. While it runs outward it returns a talent of 
silver daily to the royal treasury from the fish that are taken ; ® 


■Troys The 7r??%ys (“oubit,’* 

or length from the tip of the fingers 
to the elbow) is a foot and a half, or 
two spans ; the hpyvid fathom/’ or 
length to which the arms can reach 
when extended) is four cubits, or six 
feet. The T^KiBpov {a word the deriya- 
tionof which is uncertain) is 100 feetj 
and the crtiBLov (or distance to which 


a man could run before he required 
to stop) is six plethra, or 600 feet. 
These are the only measures used by 
Herodotus, besides the sohoene and 
parasang, by which he found distances 
determined in Egypt and Persia res- 
pectively. The following table will 
exhibit his scheme of measures ; — 


1 fiaKTvXoi. 







4 

1 TraXatarfi. 






12 

3 

1 <r'nri6a]ii*j. 





18 

4 

li 

1 TTOUC. 




24 

6 

2 

li 

1 7r5?%vp. 



96 1 

2-i 

8 

6 

4 

1 hp>yvict. 

j 

1600 1 

400 j 

1334 

100 

66i i 

16 1 

.1 TrXeOpov. 

9600 

24.00 

800 

600 

400 

100 

6 


1 cerdhiov* 


® This is the nature of the basin on 
which the alluvial soil has been depo- 
sited; but it resembles the whole 
valley of the Nile in being destitute 
of springs, which are only met with , 
in two or three places. The wells are 
all formed by the filtration of water 
from the river. In the Birket-el-Kom 
are some springs, serving, with the 
annual supply from the Nile, to keep 
up the water of the lake, which in the 
deepest part has only 24 feet, and it 
is gradually becoming more shallow 
from tlie mud brought into it by the 
canals. — [Gr. W.] 

^ A great quantity of fish is caught 
even at the present day at the mouths 
of the canals, when they are closed 
and the water is prevented from re- 
turning to the Nile. It affords a con- 
siderable revenue to the government. 
It is fanned by certain villages on the 
banks, and some idea may be formed 


of its valne by the village of Agalteh 
at Thebes paying annually for its 
small canal 1500 piastres, equal till 
lately to 21Z, The custom of farming 
the fisheries was probably derived by 
the Arab government from the ancient 
Egyptians ; but El Makrisi mentionsit 
as of comparatively late introduction. 
(See Silv. de Sacy’s Relation de 
I’Bgypte, par Abd-ai-latif,p.283, note.) 
Herodotus reckons the revenue from 
the fish of the Lake Mceris at a talent 
of silver (193L 15s. English, or as some 
compute it, 225Z., or 243Z- 15s.) daily; 
and when the water flowed from the 
Nile into the lake at 20 minse (64L 12s., 
or 81L I 5 . 8d.), amounting at the 
lowest calculation to more than 
47,000Z. a-year. According to Diodo- 
rus (i. 52) this was part of the pin- 
money of the queens. See n. ch. 98. 

—[a w.] 
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but wben the current is the other way the return sinks to one- 
third of that sum. 

150. The natives told me that there was a subterr'aneari 
passage from this lake ^ to the Libyan Syrtis, ruiming west- 
ward into the interior by the hills above Memphis. As I could 
not anywhere see the earth which had been taken out when 
the excavation was made, and I was curious to know what had 
become of it, I asked the Egyptians who live closest to the lake 
where the earth had been put. The answer that they gave me 
I readily accepted as true, since I had heard of the same thing 
being done at Nineveh of the Assyrians. There, once upon a 
time, certain thieves, having formed a plan to get into their 
possession the vast treasures of SardanapaJus, the Ninevite 
king,^ which were laid up in subterranean treasuries, pro- 
ceeded to tunnel a passage from the house where they lived 
into the royal palace, calculating the distance and the direc- 
tion. At nightfall they took the earth from the excavation 
and carried it to the river Tigris, which ran ])7 Nineveh, con- 
tinuing to get rid of it in this manner until they had accom- 
plished their purpose. It was exactly in the same way that 
the Egyptians disposed of the mould from their excavation, 
except that they did it by day and not by night ; for as fast 
as the earth was dug, they carried it to the Nile, which they 
knew would disperse it far and wide. Such was the account 
which I received of the formation of this lake. 

151. The twelve kings for some time dealt honoui^ably by 
one another; but at length it happened that on a certain 
occasion, when they had met to worship in the temple of 
Vulcan, the high-priest on the last day of the festival, in bring- 


^ Herodotus here evidently alludes 
to the natural lake, now BirJcet-el~ 
Kofrii not to the artificial Moeris. The 
belief in underground communications 
is still very prevalent in Egypt (as in 
other countries) to the present day ; 
and'might very reasonably arise from 
what w© see in limestone formations. 
— [G. W.] 


2 It is uncertain which Assyrian 
king is here intended. The Greeks 
recognized two monarchs of the name 
— one a warrior, who is perhaps Asslmr- 
izir-^al, the father of the Black Obe- 
lisk king : the other the voluptuary, 
who closed, according to them, the 
long series of Assyrian sovereigns. 
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ing forth the golden gohlets from which they were wont to 
pour the libations, mistook the number, and brought eleven 
goblets only for the twelve princes. Psammetichns was stand- 
ing last, and, being left without a cup, he took his helmet, 
which was of bronze,^ from off his head, stretched it out to 
receive the liquor, and so made his libation. • All the kings 
were accustomed to wear helmets, and all indeed wore them at 
this very time. Nor was there any crafty design in the action 
of Psammetichns. The eleven, however, when they came to 
consider what had been done, and bethought them of the 
oracle which had declared that he who, of the twelve, should 
pour a libation from a cup of bronze, the same would be king 
of the whole land of Egypt,’’ doubted at first if they should 
not put Psammetichus to death. Finding, however, upon 
examination, that he had acted in the matter without any 
guilty intent, they did not think it would be just to kill him ; 
but determined, instead, to strip him of the chief part of his 
power and to banish him to the marshes, forbidding him 
to leave them or to hold any communication with the rest of 
Egypt. 


152- This was the second time that Psammetichus had 
been driven into banishment. On a former occasion he had 
fled from Sabacds the Ethiopian,^ who had put his father 
Needs to death ; and had taken refuge in Syria, from whence, 
after the retirement of the Ethiop in consequence of his 
dream, he was brought back by the Egyptians of the Saitic 
canton. Now it was his ill-fortune to be banished a second 
time by the eleven kings, on account of the libation which he 


I£ this were so, and the other kings 
wore the same kind of helmet, the 
Egyptians would not have been sur- 
prised at seeing men in similar armonr 
coming from the sea (ch. 152). Bronze 
armour was of very early date in 
Egyptj and was therefore no novelty 
in the reign of Psammetichns. It is 
represented in the tombs of the kings 
at Thebes ; and bronze plates, forming 
part of a corslet of scale armonr, bave 


been found bearing tbe name of Sbes- 
bonk, and are in Dr. Abbott’s collec- 
tion. (See note on B. vii. ch. 89.) 
XdkKos is really bronze,” hpelxaXKos 
** brass.” Objects have been found of 
brass as well as of bronze in Egypt. — 
[G. W.] 

^ On the Sabacos, Tirhaka, and 
Psammetichus, see notes ^ and ® on ch. 
137, and Hist. Notice in App. ch. viii. 
§ 31-34.— [G. W,1 
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had poured from his helmet ; on this occasion he fled to the 
marshes. Feeling that he was an injured man, and designing 
to avenge himself upon his persecutors, Psammetiehus sent to 
the city of Buto, where there is an oracle of Latona, the most 
veracious of all the oracles of the Egyptians, and having 
inquired concerning means of vengeance, received for answer, 
that ''Vengeance would come from the sea, when brazen men 
should appear.” Great was his incredulity when this answer 
arrived ; for never, he thought, would brazen men arrive to be 
his helpers. However, not long afterwards certain Carians 
and lonians, who had left their country on a voyage of 
plunder, were carried by stress of weather to Egypt, where 
they disembarked, all equipped in their brazen armour, and 
were seen by the natives, one of whom carried the tidings to 
Psammetiehus, and, as he had never before seen men clad in 


brass, he reported that brazen men had come from the sea 
and were plundering the plain. Psammetiehus, perceiving at 
once that the oracle was accomplished, made friendly advances 
to the strangers, and engaged them, by splendid promises, to 
enter into his service. He then, with their aid and that of the 
Egyptians who espoused his cause, attacked the eleven and 
vanquished them.^ 


^ The Assyrian inscriptions show 
that Psammetiehus obtained the throne 
by the aid of troops sent to him from 
Asia Minor by Gyges, (See above, 
vol. i. p, 353.) The stoiy told to He- 
rodotus pi'obably grew out of this fact. 

[This was in fact the first time that 
the Egyptian l^haraohs had recourse to 
Greek mercenaries, and began to find 
their utility ; and though the ancient 
kings in the glorious times of Egypt’s 
great ]>ower had foreign auxiliaries 
(see woodcut, next page ; and that in 
note, B. vii. oh. 61, where three of 
these people aro enemies of Egypt), 
they wex^e levies composing part of, 
the army, like those of the various 
nations which contributed to the ex- 
peditions of Nerxes and other Persian 
monarohs. But the introduction of 


Greek paid troops into the Egyptian 
service excited the jealousy of the 
native army (who could not have been 
long in perceiving the superiority of 
those strangers) ; and the favour 
shown to them led to the defection of 
the Egyptian troops (see note ^ on ch. 
30). The Egyptian army had lost its 
former military ardour j and now that 
Syria was so often threatened by the 
powerful nations of Asia, it was 
natural that Psammetiehus should 
seek to employ foreigners, whose 
courage and fidelity he could trust. 
(See Hist. Notice, App. ch. viii. § 31.) 
Herodotus states that these Greek 
troops were the first foreigners allowed 
to establish themselves in Egypt ; that 
is, after the Shepherds and Israelites 
left it (see note^ch. 112). Strabo 
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Foreign Auxiliaries in the time of Berneses III, 


® This conrfc was surrounded by 
Osiride pillars, like that of Medeenet 
Haboo at Thebes. Attached to it 
were probably the two stables, delu- 
bra,” or thalanii/* mentioned by 
Pliny (viii. 46) ; and Strabo (xvii. p, 
555) says, Before the s^kos or cham- 
ber where Apis is kept is a vestibule, 
in which is another chamber for the 
mother of the sacred bull, and into 
this vestibule Apis is sometimes in- 


troduced, particularly when shown to 
strangers; at other times he is only 
seen through a window of the s^kos. 
. . , , The temple of Apis is close to 
that of Vulcan/' Pliny pretends that 
the entry of Apis into the one or the 
other of the “ delabra was a good 
or a bad omen. On Apis, see above, 
ch, 38, note®, and compare B. iii. ch, 
28.— [G. W.] 


15B. When Psammetichus had thus, become sole monarch 
of Egypt, he built the southern gateway of the temple of Vul- 
can in Memphis, and also a court for Apis, in which Apis ® is 
kept whenever he makes his appearance in Egypt. This 
court is opposite the gateway of Psammetichus, and is sur- 


(xvii. p. 1131) speaks of the employ- 
ment of mercenary troops in Egypt as 
an old custom. That of Psammeti- 
chns dijTered from the earlier system 
of auxiliaries ; it was a sign of weak- 
ness, and was fatal to Egypt as to 
Carthage {see Macchiavelli, Princ. c. 
13), Polysenus says that Psammeti- 
chus took the Carians into his pay, 
hoping that the plumes they wore on 
their helmets pointed to the oracle, 


which had warned Temanthes, then 
king of Egypt, against cocks. (Op. 
Pint, Vit. Artax. of Oarian crests.) 
With them he therefore attacked 
Temanthes, and having killed him, 
gave those soldiers a quarter in Mem- 
phis, thence called Oaromemphis* The 
mercenary troops, or hired men,’' 
in the time of ‘^Necho," are men- 
tioned in Jeremiah (xlvi, 21). — 
G. W.] 
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rounded with a colonnade and adorned with a multitude of 
figures. Instead of pillars, the colonnade rests upon colossal 
statues, twelve cubits in height. The Greek name for Apis is 
Epaphus, 

154. To the lonians and Carians ^ who had lent him their 
assistance Psammetichus assigned as abodes two places oppo- 
site to each other, one on either side of the Nile, which 
received the name of “ the Camps/’ ® He also made good all 
the splendid promises by which he had gained their support; 
and further, he intrusted to their care certain Egyptian 
children, whom they were to teach the language of the Greeks. 
These children, thus instructed, became the parents of the 
entire class of interpreters^ in Egypt. The lonians and 
Carians occupied for many years the places assigned them by 
Psammetichus, which lay near the sea, a little below the city 
of Bubastis, on the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile/ King 
Amasis, long afterwards, removed the Greeks thence, and 
settled them at Memphis to guard him against the native 
Egyptians, From the date of the original settlement of these 
persons in Egypt, we Greeks, through our intercourse with 
them, have acquired an accurate knowledge of the several 
events in Egyptian history, from the reign of Psammetichus 
downwards ; but before his time no foreigners had ever taken 
up their residence in that land. The docks where their 
vessels were laid up, and the ruins of their habitations, were 
still to be seen in my day at the place where they dwelt 


^ The Carians seem to have beep 
fond of engaging themselves as mer- 
cenary soldiers from a very eayly date, 
and to have continued the practice so 
long as they were their own masters. 
Accoi’ding to some commentators, the 
expression in Homer (II. ix. 378), h 
Kaphs ara-y, is to be understood in this 
sense. (See the Scliol. ad Platon, ed. 
Buhnken, p. 322, and comp, the note 
of Heyne, voL v. p. 605.) Archilochus 
certainly spoke of them as notonous 
for mercenary service, as appears 
from the well-known line — 


Kcu V/icoMpoy, were K«ps KCKKritrofiai- 

The Scholiast on Plato says that they 
were the first to engage in the occu- 
pation, and quotes Ephorus as an 
authority. 

® See note® on ch. 112, 

® See end of note ® on ch. 164. 

^ The site chosen for the Greek 
camps shows that they were thought 
necessary as a defence against foreign 
invasion from the eastward. (See 
fiiodor, i. 67.) The Eoman Scenes 
Yeteranorum were not very far from 
this.— [G. W.] 
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originally j before they were removed by Amasis. Sucb was 
the mode by which Psammetichus became master of Egypt. 

155. I have already made mention more than once of the 
Egyptian oracle ; ^ and, as it well deserves notice, I shall now 
proceed to give an account of it more at length. It is a temple 
of Latona,^ situated in the midst of a great city on the Seben- 
nytic mouth of the Nile, at some distance up the river from the 
sea. The name of the city, as I have before observed, is Buto ; 
and in it are two other temples also, one of Apollo and one of 
Diana, Latona’s temple, which contains the oracle, is a spacious 
building with a gateway ten fathoms in height.^ The most won- 
derful thing that was actually to be seen about this temple® 


2 Supra, chs. 83, 133, and 152. 
There were several other oracles, bat 
that of Buto, or Latona, was held in 
the highest repute. (See ch. 83.) 

® Herodotus says that this goddess 
was one of the great deities (ch. 156). 
She appears to be a character of Maut, 
and may, in one of her characters, be 
Thriphis the Goddess of Athribis, 
where the My gale or shrew-mouse, 
which was sacred to Buto, was said 
by Strabo to have been worshipped. 
I have seen a small tigure of a hedge- 
hog with the narue of Buto upon it. 
Buto, as Ohampoilion supposed, was 
probably primasval darkness. (See 
notes ^ and ^ on B. ii. oh. 59, and App. 
CH. iii. § 2, Maut.) Lucian (He 
Syr4, s. 36) says there were many 
oracles in Egypt, as in Greece, Asia, 
and Libya, the responses of which 
were given by priests and prophets.” 
The principal ones in Egypt were of 
Buto, Hercules (Gem), Apollo (HoruS), 
Minerva ("Neith), Diana (Bubastis), 
Mars (Honurius, or more probably 
Mandoo, see note'^ on ch. 63), and 
Jupiter (Amun, at Thebes; see chs. 
54, 57, 83, 111, 133). That of Besa 
was also noted, which was said by 
Ammianus Marcellinus to have been 
at Abydus, or, according to otliers, 
near the more modern Antino5poIis ; 
but it is uncertain who that Deity 
was. Heliopolis had also its oracle 
(Macrob. Batur. i. 30) ; but the most 


celebrated was that of Ammon ’Mn 
the Oasis. The position of the city of 
Latona, near the Sebennytic mouth, 
was on the W. bank, between that 
branch of the Nile and the lake, about 
20 miles from the sea. The isle of 
Chemmis was in that lake. Hero- 
dotus is supposed to have been in- 
debted to Hocata3iis for the mention 
of this island. (See Muller’s Fragm. 
Hist. Gr^c. vol. i.) — [G. W.] 

^ This is the height of the pyramidal 
towers of the propylseum, or court of 
entrance. The 10 orgyise, or 60 feet, 
is the full height of those towers, 
which seldom exceed 50. In front, on 
either side of the entrance, was 
usually a colossus of the king, before 
which stood two obelisks terminating 
an avenue, or dromos, of sphinxes. 
Clemens Confounds the propylaeum 
with the pronaos. Pylon, pyl5ne, and 
propylon are applied to the stone gate- 
way, when standing alone before the 
temple ; and the same kind of entmnoe 
is repeated between the two towers 
of the inner court or propylseum, 
immediately “ before the door ” of the 
actual temple, or at least of its portico. 
A stone pylon is also placed as a side 
entrance to the crude brick enclosure 
of a temenos. — [G. W.] 

® Herodotus says, ‘^‘the most won- 
derful thing that zvas actually to he 
seen/* because he considers that the 
wonder of the floating island, which 
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was a chapel in the enclosure made of a single stone,® the 
length and height of which were the same, each wall being 
forty cubits square, and the whole a single block ! Another 
block of stone formed the roof, and projected at the eaves to 
the extent of four cubits. 

156. This, as I have said, was what astonished me the 
most, of all the things that were actually to be seen about the 
temple. The next greatest marvel was the island called 
Chemmis. This island lies in the middle of a broad and deep 
lake close by the temple, and the natives declare that it floats. 
For my own part I did not see it float, or even move ; and 


I wondered greatly, when they 
there be really such a thing 

he ‘‘did not see” (ch. 156), would, if 
true, have been still more astonishing. 

® According to these measurements, 
supposing the walls to have been only 
6 feet thick, and the material granite, 
as in other monoliths, this monument 
would weigh upwards of 6738 tons, 
being 76,032 cubic feet, without the 
cornice, which was placed on the roof. 
The reigns of the Psammetichi and 
other kings of this 26th dynasty were 
the period of the renaissance or re- 
vival of art in Egypt, both for the 
size and beauty of the monuments ; 
and though the sculptures are not so 
spirited as during the 18th and 19th 
dynasties, they have great elegance, 
sharpness of execution, and beauty of 
finish. It is singular that though the 
sculptures and paintings in the tombs 
near the pyramids are inferior to those 
of the best age, and though progress 
is perceptible in different times,, there, 
is no really rude or ai*chaio style in 
Egypt j there are no specimens of a 
primitive state, or early attempts in 
art, such as are found in other coun- < 
tries ; and the masonry of the oldest 
monuments that remain, the pyramids, 
vies with that of any subsequent 
age, particularly in their exquisitely 
wrought granite. The art of Egypt 
was of native growth, and was ori- 
ginal and characteristic ; but the Egyp- 
tians, like all other people, borrowed i 


told me concerning it, whether 
as a floating island.*^ It has 

occasionally from those with whom 
they had early intercourse,* and as 
the Assyrians adopted from them the 
winged globe, the lotus, and many 
i other emblems or devices, the Egyp- 
! tians seem also to have taken from 
j Assyria certain ornaments unknown 
i in Egypt before and during the 12th 
I dynasty. Among these ma.y be men- 
I tioned vases with the heads of a horse, 

I a cock, a vulture, or an eagle (such as 
t is given to the supposed Assyrian 
deity Nisroch), the knot, and the 
feather patterns, and perhaps some of 
the trappings of the horse, an animal 
$,pparently introduced from Asia. 
Even the Typhonian monster with 
featiiers on his head, go common under 
tihe 22nd dynasty, seems to have 
some connection with Asia, as well as 
with Libya. Those devices first occur 
on monuments of the 18th and 19th 
dynasties, whose kings came much in 
contact with the Assyrians,* and it 
wa^ perhaps from them that the 
pointed arch of that time was copied, 
which, though not on the principle of 
the true arch, appears to have been 
cut into the stone roof, in imitation of 
what the Egyptians had seen, as the 
round one was in imitation of the 
brick arches they had themselves so 
long used (see n.^ ch. 136). — [Gr. W.] 
Hecatasus had related the marvels 
of this island, which he called Chem- 
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a grand temple of Apollo built upon it, in wbicb are three dis- 
tinct altars. Palm-trees grow on it in great abundance, and 
many other trees, some of which bear fruit, while others are 
barren. The Egyptians tell the following story in connection 
with this island, to explain the way in which it first came to 
float : — In former times, when the isle was still fixed and 
motionless, Latona, one of the eight gods of the first order, 
who dwelt in the city of Buto, where now she has her oracle, 
received Apollo as a sacred charge from Isis, and saved him 
by hiding him in what is now called the floating island. 
Typhon meanwhile was searching everywhere in hopes of find- 
ing the child of Osiris.” (According to the Egyptians, Apollo 
and Diana are the children of Bacchus and Isis ; ^ while 
Latona is their nurse and their preserver. They call Apollo, 
in their language, Horus ; Ceres they call Isis ; Diana, Bubas- 
tis. From this Egyptian tradition, and from no other, it must 
have been that iEschylus, the son of Euphorion, took the idea, 
which is found in none of the earlier poets, of making Diana 
the daughter of Ceres.^) The island, therefore, in consequence 
of this event, was first made to float. Such at least is the 
account which the Egyptians give. 

157. Psammetichus ruled Egypt for fifty-foui* years, during 
twenty-nine of which he pressed the siege of Azotus ^ without 


bis, -witlioiit any appearance of incre- 
dulity, (Fr. 284.) There is a tacit 
allusion to him in this passage. 

® Apollo was Horus, the son of Isis 
and Osiris (Ceres and Bacchus) ; hut 
he had no sister in Egyptian mytho- 
logy, and Diana was Bubastis or 
Pashfc, who appears to be one of the 
great deities, and was the second 
member of the great triad of Mem- 
phis, composed of rthah, Pasht, and 
Hofre-Atnioo. The Diana of the 
Greeks was daughter of Latona ; and 
Herodotus and Plutarch say that ^s- 
chylus was tlie only one who mentions 
her as Ceres, in imitation of the Egyp- 
tians. Aroeris and even Hor-Hat 
were also supposed by the Greeks to 
answer to Apollo, from their having a 


hawk’s head like Horns. They there- 
fore called the city of Hor-Hat Apol- 
iinopolis Magna (Edfoo), and that of 
Aroeris Apollinopolis Parva (ICoos ), — 
[G. W.] 

® Pausanias reports this also (viit. 
xxxvii. § 3), but seems to be merely 
following Herodotus. It is not a 
happy conjectoi’e of Bilhr’s (not. ad 
loc.) that it was for revealing this 
secret (?) that JEschylns was accused 
of violating the mysteries. The men- 
tion of .^schyhis is important, as 
showing that Herodotus was ac- 
quainted with his writings, 

^ Azotus is Ashdod or Ashdoodeh of 
sacred scripture. This shows how 
much the Egyptian power had declined 
when Psammetichus was obliged to 
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intermission^ till finally lie took the j)laee. Azotiis is a great 
town in Syria. Of all the cities that we know, none ever stood 
so long a siege. 

158. Psammetichus left a son called Needs, who succeeded 
him upon the throne. This prince was the first to attempt the 
construction of the canal to the Eed Sea ^ — a work completed 


besiege a city near the confines of 
Egypt for so long a time as twenty- 
nine years, the armies of the Pharaohs 
in the glorious days of the 18th and 
19th dynasties being in the constant 
habit of traversing the whole country 
from the Nile to the Euphrates. Dio- 
dorus says it was in the Syrian cam- 
jjaign that the Egyptian troops de- 
serted from Psammetichus. The cap- 
ture of Azotus facilitated the advance 
of his son Neco when he continued 
the war. The duration of the siege 
of Azotus was j^robably owing to its 
having received an Aswsyrian garrison, 
being an important advanced point to 
keep the Egyptians in check ; and the 
king of Nineveh was perhaps pre- 
vented by circumstances at that time 
from seudiug to succour it. For 
Tartan had been sent by Sargdn, 
king of Assyria,” and had taken Ash- 
dod (Isaiah XX. 1). Tartan is thought 
not to be the name of an individual, but 
the title generaV’ The mention of 
Ethiopians and Egyptians taken pri- 
soners by the Assyrians (Is. xx. 4) 
doubtless refers to the previous cap- 
ture of Azotus, when it held a mixed 
garrison (Egypt having then an Ethi- 
opian dynasty) which was compelled 
to sui'render to the Assyrians. Ash- 
dod was the strong city of the Philis- 
tines, where they took the ark “into 
the house of Dagon ” (1 Sam. v. 2) 5 
and that it was always a fortified 
place is shown by the name, which signi- 
fies, like the Arabic shedeed, “ strong.” 
In the wars between the Egyptians 
and Assyrians it vras at one time in 
the possession of one, at another of 
the rival power. Psammetichus reigned 
according to Herodotus fifty-four 
years, and his 54th year occurs on 
the Apis Stelse (see Historical Notice 


of Egypt in Appendix, CH. viii. § 33) . 
— [G.W.] , 

® Herodotus says Neco (or Needs) 
began the canal, and Strabo attributes 
it to “ Psammetichus his son j ” but 
the ruins on its banks show that it 
already existed in the time of Berne- 
ses II., and that the statement of 
Aristotle, Strabo, and Pliny, "who 
ascribe its commencement at least to 
Sesostris, is founded on fact. That 
from its sandy site it would require 
frequent re-excavating is very evi- 
dent, and these successive operations 
may have given to the different kings 
by whom they were performed the 
credit of com^nieiicmg the canal. It is 
certainly inconsistent to suppose that 
the Egyptians (who of all people had 
the greatest experience in making 
canals, and who even to the late time 
of Nero were the peojfie consulted 
about cutting through the Istlimus of 
Corinth — Lucian) should have been 
obliged to wait for its completion till 
the accession of the Ptolemies. The 
authority of Herodotus suffices to 
prove that it was completed in his 
time to the Bed Sea ; and the monu- 
ments of Berneses at a town on its 
banks prove that it existed in his 
reign. Neco may have discontinued 
the re-opening of it; Darius may have 
completed it, as Herodotus states, 
both here and in Book iv. ch. 39 ; and 
it. may have been re-opened and im- 
proved by the Ptolemies, and again 
by the Arabs. In like manner, though 
the Alexandrian canal is attributed 
entirely to Mohammed Ali, this does 
not prove that it was not the successor 
of an older canal, which left the Nile 
at another point. The trade of Egypt 
was very great with other countries, 
to which she exported corn at a re- 
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afterwards by Darius the Persian® — ^tbe length of which is foiu: 
days’ journey, and the width such as to admit of two triremes 
being rowed along it abreast. The water is derived from the 
Nile, which the canal leaves a little above the city of Bubastis,^ 


mote period ; and we find from Athe- 
nsens (ii. c. 3) that Bacchylides, who 
lived about the time of Pindar, speaks 
of corn going to Greece in ships from 
Egypt, when he says, '' all men when 
drunk fancy they are kings, their 
houses are resplendent with gold and 
ivory, and corn-bearing ships bring 
over the bright sea the abundant 
wealth of Egypt.” Wheat is repre- 
sented as its staple commodity, at the 
coronation of the early Egyptian kings. 
The trade with Arabia by sea appeal's 
to have been opened as early as the 12th 
dynasty, and afterwards trade extended 
to India. But even under the Ptolemies 
and Cmsars it was confined to the 
western coast and the islands ; and in 
Strabo’s time “few merchants went 
from Egypt to the Ganges ” (xv. p. 
472) . The first Egyptian port on the 
Bed Sea was probably iEunum, after- 
wards Philotera, so called from the 
youngest sister of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus (now old Kossayr), at the water- 
ing-place near which are the monn- 
menta of Amun-ih-he II. and Osirtasen 
n.-[G. W.] 

^ An inscription of Darins in the 
Persian Cuneiform chaiaoter is en- 
graved upon the Suez stone near the 
embouchure of the ancient canal. It 
reads : Daryavush naqa vrazarka,” 
“ Darius the Great King,” (Behistnn 
Memoir, vol. i. p. 313.) 

^ The commencement of the Bed 
Sea canal was in different places at 
various periods. In the time of Hero- 
dotus it left the Pelusiac branch a 
little above Bubastis ; it was after- 
wards supplied with water by the 
Amnis Trajanus, which left the Nile 
at Babylon (rear old Cairo) ; and the 
portion of it that remains now begins 
a short distance from Belbays, which 
is about 11 miles south of Bubastis. 
Strabo must be wrong in saying it 
was at^Phacusa, which is too low down 


the stream. The difference of 13 feet 
between the levels of the Bed Sea 
and Mediterranean is now proved to 
be an error. Pliny say^ that Ptolemy 
desisted from the work, finding the 
Bed Sea was 3 cubits (41- feet) Ifigher 
than the land of Egypt; but, inde- 
pendent of our knowing that it was 
already finished in Herodotus’ time, 
it is obvious that a people accustomed 
to sluices, and every contrivance ne- 
cessary for water of various levels, 
would not be deterred by this, or a 
far greater, difference in the height of 
the sea and the Nile, and Diodorus 
expressly states that sluices were con- 
structed at its mouth. If so, these 
were on account of the different 
levels, which varied materially at high 
and low Nile, and at each tide, of 5 to 
6 feet, in the Bed Sea, and to prevent 
the sea-water from tainting that of 
the canal. The city of the Eels, Pha- 
groriopolis, was evidently founded on 
its banks to ensm'c the maintenance 
of the canal. The place of the sluices 
appears to be traceable near Suez, 
where a channel in the rock has been 
cut to form the mouth of the canal. 
It is probable that the merchandise 
was transhipped from the boats in the 
canal to those in the harbour, on the 
other side of the quay, and that sluices 
were not opened except during the 
inundation, when the stream ran from 
the Nile to the Bed Sea. In the time 
of the Bomans it was still used, but 
afterwards fell into disuse, and. was 
choked up until the caliph Omar re- 
opened it, in order to send supplies to 
Arabia, in record of which benefit he 
received the title of “Prince of the 
Faithful,” JEmeer el Momeneenj ■which 
was continued to or assumed by his 
successors. It was closed 134 years 
afterwards by El Munsoor Aboo Gafer, 
the 2nd Abbaside Caliph, to prevent 
supplies going to Medeeneh, then in 
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near Patiinnis, the Arabian town/ being continued thence until 
it joins the Bed Sea, At first it is carried along the Arabian 
side of the Egyptian plain, as far as the chain of hills opposite 
Memphis, whereby the plain is bounded, and in which lie the 
great stone quarries ; here it sldrts the base of the hills run- 
ning in a direction from west to east; after which it turns, 
and enters a narrow pass, trending southwards from this 
point, until it enters the Arabian Gulf. From the northern 
sea to that which is called the southern or Erythraan, the 
shortest and quickest passage, which is from Mount Casius, 
the boundary between Egypt and Syria, to the Gulf of Arabia, 
is a distance of exactly one thousand fmdongs.® But the way 
by the canal is very much longer, on account of the crooked- 
ness of its course. A hundred and twenty thousand of the 


the hands of one of the descendants 
of Ali; since which time it has re- 
mained closed, though El Hakem is 
said to have once more rendered it 
navigable for boats, a.o. 1000. After 
that it was filled np with sand, though 
some water passed during the high 
Nile as far as Shekh Hanaydik and 
the Bitter Lakes, until Mohammed 
Ali closed it entirely, and the canal 
now only goes to. Tel e’ Eigabeh, about 
26 miles from Beibays. Its course 
was nearly clue east for 36 miles from 
Beibays as far as Shekh Hanaydik, 
■when it curved to the southward and 
ran by the Bitter Lakes to the sea. 
Its sea-montli in early times was pro- 
bably further N. ; the land having 
risen about Suez. — [G. W.] 

® Herodotus calls Patumus an Ara- 
bian town, as lying on the east side 
of the Nile. Patumus was not (as I 
formerly supx)Osed) near the Bed Sea, 
but at the commencement of the 
canal, and was the Pi thorn mentioned 
in Exod, i. 11. It was the Thoum 
(Thoii) of the Itinerary of Antoninus, 
54 ai.p. from Babylon, whose site ap- 
pears to be marked by the ruined 
town opposite Tel el Wddee^ 6 miles 
east of the month of the canal, From 
Thoum to the Bitter Lakes may be 
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about 38 miles, and from Thoum to 
the sea 'about 80. Pliny reckons 37 
• M.p. from the western entrance of the 
canal to the Bitter Lakes, giving it a 
breadth of 100 feet and a ciepth of 40 
(H. N. vi. 33). On its length, according 
to Herodotus, see following note, (See 
M. Eg. W. i. 310 to 316.) 

Pithom Dnsi is related to the word 
Thummim D\Dn. which is translated in 
the Septuagint Truth,” and is taken 
from the Egyptian Thmei, Truth,” or 
Justice,” whence the Greek Befxis 
and %TV}jt.os. The double capacity of 
the Egyptian goddess Thmei is re- 
tained in Thum??5r/?j. — [G. W.] 

® This Herodotus considers less than 
the length of the canal ; but his 1000 
stadia (about 114 English miles at 600 
Greek feet to the stadium) ai’e too 
muchj and he appears to have in- 
cluded in it the whole distance by 
water from the Mediterranean to the 
Bed Sea, both by the Nile and the 
canal. The length of the canal was 
about 80 miles, or, if measured from 
the Bubastite branch to the Bed Sea, 
about 96. The shortest distance from 
the Mediterranean to the Bed Sea 
overland is about 76 miles. The line 
from Mount Casius is not the shortest, 
being about 90 miles. — [G. W.] 
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Egyptians, employed upon the work in the reign of Needs,' lost 
their lives in making the excavation J He at length desisted 
from his undertaking, in consequence of an oracle which 
warned him “ that he was labouring for the barbarian/' ^ The 
Egyptians call by the name of barbarians all such as speak 
a language different from their own. 

159. Needs, when he gave up the construction of the canal, 
turned all his thoughts to war, and set to work to build a fleet 
of triremes,^ some intended for service in the northern sea, 
and some for the navigation of the Erythraean. These last 
were built in the Arabian Gulf, where the dry docks in which 
they lay are still visible. These fleets he employed wherever 
he had occasion ; while he also made war by land upon the 
Syrians, and defeated them in a pitched battle at Magdolus,^ 


^ This calls to uiind the loss of life 
when the Alexandrian canal was made 
by Mohammed Ali j but we may sup- 
pose the numbers greatly exagge- 
rated. Mohammed Ali lost 10,000 
men. The reason was that they were 
collected from distant parts of the 
country, and taken to the spot, and, 
no food being provided for them, 
those whose families failed to send 
them provisions died of hnnger, and 
some few from fatigue or accidents. 
— [G. W.] 

8 This was owing to the increasing 
power of the Asiatic nations. Berber 
was apparently an Egyptian name 
applied to some people of Africa, as 
now to tho Nubians, who do not call 
tlieinselms Berbers. It was afterwards 
extended to, and adopted by, other 
people. It was used by the Egyptians 
as early at least as the 18th dynasty. 
It is one of many instances of redu- 
plication of the original word. Ber 
became Berber, as Mar Marmar, in 
Marmarica, a district of North Africa ; 
and, the B and M being transmutable 
letters, Marmarica and Barbarica 
would apply equally well to the coast 
of Barbary. — [G. W.] 

^ Fleets had been equipped and 
built by Sesostris; and Herodotus 
speaks of the docks, or the stocks, 


where the ships of Neco were made. 
The Egyptians had one fleet on the 
Bed Sea, and another on the Mediter- 
ranean; and their ships of war are 
represented on a temple of Berneses 
III.— [G.W.] 

^ The place here intended seems to 
be Megiddo, where Josiah lost his 
life, between Gilgal and Mount Car- 
mel, on the road through Syria 
northwards, and not Migdol (Ma^Scu- 
x6s), which was in Egypt. The simi- 
larity of the two names easily led to 
the mistake (2 Chi’on. xxxv. 22) . 
Neco had then gone “ to fight against 
Carchemish by Euphrates,’’ and Josiah 
attacked him on his march, in the 

valley of Megiddo,” “ as ho went up 
against the king of Assyria to the 
river Euphrates ” (2 Kings xxiii. 29.) 
Neco is there called Pharaoh (Phrah)- 
Nechoh.” 

The position of the Jews between 
the two great rival powers exposed 
them to the resentment of the one 
against whom they took part ; as was 
the case with Hosea, king of Israel, 
when he sided with* So, king of 
Egypt,” and Shalmaneser, king of 
Assyria,” carried Israel away into 
captivity” (2 Kings xvii. 4, 6). — 
[G. W.] 

There were two cities kno'^vn to the 
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after whioli lie made liimseM master of Cadytis,® a large city of 
Syria. The dress whicli he wore on these occasions he sent 
to Branchidse in Milesia, as an offering to Aiiollo.® After 
having reigned in all sixteen years/ Needs died, and at his 
death bequeathed the throne to his son Psammis. 


Jews by the name of Migdol j 

one, mentioned in Exodxis ^(xiv, 2) 
and Jeremiah (xlvi. 14), w^s Wt only 
OB the borders of Egypt, but was ao- 
tnally m Egypt, as is apparent from 
both passages. This is undoubtedly 
the Magddlus of classical writers, 
which appeared in Hecatsens as an 
Egyptian city*’ (Tr6\is Kiyiitrovy Er. 
282), and which in the Itinerary of 
Antonine (p. 14) is placed 12 Eoman 
miles to the west or south-west (not 
east, as Biihr says, vol. i. p, 921) of 
Pelnsium. The other, called for dis- 
tinction’s sake Migdol-el 
was ill the lot of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 
38), and is fairly identified with the 
^‘Magdala” of S't. Matthew (xv. 39) 
— the birthplace of Mary Magdale^ie. 
This place, which retains its name 
almost unchanged (Stanley’s Pales- 
tine, p. 375), was on the borders of 
the Sea of Galilee, at the south- 
eastern corner of the plain of Gen- 
nesareth. Herodotus probably meant 
this last place by his MagdSlus, 
rather than the Magddlus of Egypt. 
But he may well have made a con- 
fusion between it and Megiddo (ilip), 
just as some MSS. in Matt. xv. 39 
turn Magdala into Magedon” (Stan- 
ley, 1, s. 0 .). 

2 After the defeat and death of 
Josiah, Neco proceeded to Garchemish, 
and on his return, finding that the 
Jews had put Jehoaha25, his son, on 
the throne, he made him a prisoner 
at Eiblah, in the land of Hamath, and, 
after having imposed a tribute of 100 
talents of silver and a talent of gold 
upon Jerusalem, he made his brother 
Eliakim (whose name he changed to 
Jelioiakim) king in his stead, carrying 
Jehoahaz captive to Egypt, where he 
died” (2 Kings xxiii. 29). Cadytis 


has generally been considered the 
Greek form of the name of Jerusalem, 
Kadeshy or Kadushay the holy ” 
(given it after the building of the 
Temple by Solomon, and retained in 
its Arabic name M Kods), which was 
applied to other yjiaces, as Kadesh- 
Barnea, &c, ; but as Herodotus says 
(iii, 6) Cadytis appeared to him to be 
not much smaller than Sardis, as he 
probably never went to Jerusalem, 
and as he mentions the sea 2 xjrt towns 
from Cadytis to Jenysus, it is thought 
not to be the Jewish capital, but 
rather to lie on the coast. Toussaint 
thinks it was Gaza. Herodotus calling 
it a city of the Syrians of Palestine” 
(iii. 5) led to the conclusion that it 
was Jerusalem, as he seems to apply 
that name to the Jews (ii. 104) j but 
Cadytis is supposed to be the Khazita 
taken by Shalmaneser, which was cer- 
tainly Gaza, or Ghuzzeli. He could 
scarcely have meant by Cadytis in 
ii. 159, Jerusalem j and in iii. 5, Gaza. 
[G. W.] 

® Heco’s dedication of his corslet 
to Apollo was doubtless a compliment 
to the Greek troops in his pay, who 
had now become so necessary to the 
Egyptian kings. — [G, W.] 

For an account of the temple of 
Apollo at Branchidae, see note ^ on B. 
i. ch. 157- 

^ The reverses which soon afterwards 
befel^ the Egyptians are not men- 
tioned to Herodotus. Heco was de- 
feated at Garchemish by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in the 4tii year of Jehoiakim 
(Jer. xlvi. 2), and lost all the territory 
which it had been so long the object 
of the Pharaohs to possess. For “ the 
king of Babylon took, from the river 
of Egypt unto the river Euphrates, 
all that pertained to the king of 
Egypt ” (2 Kings xxiv. 7) . This river 
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160 . In the reign of Psammis/ amhassaclors from Elis ® 
arrived in Egypt, boasting that, their arrangements for the 
conduct of the Olympic games were the best and fairest that 
could be devised, and fancying that not even the Egyptians, 
who surpassed all other nations in wisdom, could add any- 
thing to their perfection. When these persons reached Egypt, 
and explained the reason of their visit, the Mng summoned an 
assembly of all the wisest of the Bgyi>tians, They met, and 
the Eleans having given them a full account of all their rules 
and regulations with respect to the contests, said that they 
had come to Egypt for the express purpose of learning whether 
the Egyptians could improve the fairness of their regulations 
in any particular. The Egyptians considered awhile, and 
then made inquiry, ^^If they allowed their own citizens to 
enter the lists ? '' The Eleans answered, That the lists were 
open to all Greeks, whether they belonged to Elis or to any 
other state.'' Hereupon the Egyptians observed, ^^That if 
this were so, they departed from justice very widely, since it 


of Egypt was the small torrent-hod 
that formed the boundary of the 
country on the N.E. side by the 
modexm El Areesh. Jerusalem was 
afterwards taken by Kebncbadnezzar, 
and the people were led into captivity 
to Babylon (Jer. lii. 28, 29, 30; 2 
Kings xxiv. and xkv,), when some 
Jews fled to Egypt (2 Kings xxv. 26), 
and settled at TahpanheSj or Daphnte, 
near Pelnshim (Jer.xliii. 9), a strongly 
fortified post (Her. ii. 11), where the 
king of Egypt had a palace ; and also 
at Migdol, at Hoph, and in the land of 
Pathros (Jer. xliv. 1). This was in 
the reign of Hophra or Apries. See 
Hist. Kotice in App. to Book ii. — 
[C4. W.] 

® Psaiumis is called Psamraetichns 
(Psamatik) in the sculptures, and was 
succeeded by a third king of that 
name, whose wife was called Nitocris. 
(Neitacri), and -whose daughter 
married Amasis. (See note - on ch. 
100.) Psammis appears to be Psam- 
metichns II. of the monuments, — 
[G. W.] 


^ This shows the great repute of the 
Egyptians for learning, even at this 
time, when they had greatly declined 
as a nation. — [G. W.] 

Diodorus transfers the story to the 
reign of Amasis, and says the answer 
was given by that king himself (i. 95). 
Plutarch (Qua3st. Plat. vol. ii. p. 1000, 
A) assigns it to one of the wise men. 
The real impartiality of the Eleans 
was generally admitted (cf. Pint. Apo- 
phtheg. Eeg. p. 190, 0. Dio Chrysost. 
Bhod, p, 341;, 0), and is evidenced l)y 
the fact that in the only complete list 
of Olympian victors which we possess, 
that of the ^vinners of the foot-race or 
stadium, Eleans occur but eight times 
between the original institution of 
the games, B.c. 776, and the reign of 
Oaracalla, a.d. 217, a period of 993 
years, or 249 Olympiads. Of these 
eight victors, three occur within the 
first five Olympiads, when the contest 
was probably confined to Elis and its 
immediate neighbourhood. ( S ee E iis eb . 
Chron. Can, Pars i, c. xxxiii.) 
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was impossible but that they would favour their own country- 
men, and deal unfairly by foreigners. . If therefore they 
really wished to manage the games with fairness, and if this 
was the object of their coming to Egypt, they advised them 
to confine the contests to strangers, and allow no native of 
Elis to be a candidate/^ Such was the advice which the 
Egyptians gave to the Bleans. 

161 . Psammis reigned only six years. He attacked Ethio- 
pia,*^ and died almost directly afterwards. Apries, his son,® 
succeeded him upon the throne, who, excepting Psammetichus, 
his great-grandfather, was the most prosperous of all the kings 
that ever ruled over Egypt. The length of his reign was 
twenty "five years, and in the course of it he marched an army 
to attack Sidon, and fought a battle with the king of Tyre by 
sea. When at length the time came that was fated to bring 
him woe, an occasion arose which I shall describe more fully 
in my Libyan history,^ only touching it very briefly here. An 


^ The names of Psammetichus I. 
and II. frequently occur at Asouan, as 
well as that of A^rnasis. — [G. W.] 

^ Apries is the Pharaoh-Hophra of 
Jeremiah {xliv. 30), whose dethrone- 
ment seems to be thus foretold : I 
\Yili give Pharaoh-Hophra, long of 
Egypt, into the hands of his enemies, 
and of them that seek his life.*’ His 
reign was at first very prosperous, 
more so than that of any other king of 
this dynasty, except his great-grand- 
father, Psammetichus I. He sent ex- 
peditions against Cyprus and Sidon, 
and engaged the king of Tyre by sea, 
and haying taken Gaza (Jer. xlvii. 1) 
he besieged Sidon, and reduced the 
whole of the coast of PhcBnieia (Diod. 
i. 68), and advancing to Jerusalem, 
forced the Chaldees to raise the siege 
(Jer. xxxvii. 5-11), thus recovering 
much of the territory wrested from his 
grandfather, Neco. But fortune then 
deserted him, and Nebuchadnezzar 
returned to the siege of Jerusalem and 
took it in the 11th year of Zedekiah 
(Jer. xxxix. 1, 2). According to the 
account given by the Egyptians to 


Herodotus, it was an unsuccessful ex- 
pedition sent by him to Gyrene which 
caused his downfall — Amasis, who was 
sent to recall the Egyptian troops to 
their duty, having taken advantage of 
that movement to usurp the throne, 
W’-hich he ascended after Apries had 
reigned, as Manetho says, 19, or, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, 25 years. The 
name of Hophm., or Apries (Haiphra- 
het), occui‘3 on, a few monuments ; 
but aiiother king, Psammetichus III, , 
intervenes between Psammetichus II. 
(Psammis) and Amasis, whose daugh- 
ter was married to Amasis. The reign 
of Psammetichus III. may have been 
included in that of Apries. Amasis 
died in 525 B.c., and as Herodotus 
assigns him 44 years, which date is 
found on the inoiuiments, his reign 
, began at least as early as 569 B.c., and 
probably much earlier; but these 
events, and the dates, are very uncer- 
tain. See Hist. Notice in App., and 
note ch. 169, and note ch. 177. — 
[G. W.] 

® Infra, iv. 159. 
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army despatched by Apries to attack Gyrene having met with 
a terrible reverse, the Egyptians laid the blame on him, 
imagining that he had, of malice prepense, sent the troops 
into the jaws of destruction. They believed he had wished a 
vast number of them to be slain, in order that he himself 
might reign with more security over the rest of the Egyptians. 
Indignant therefore at this usage, the soldiers who returned 
and the friends of the slain broke instantly into revolt. 

162. Apries, on learning these circumstances, sent Amasis 
to the rebels, to appease the tumult by persuasion. Upon 
his arrival, as he was seeking to restrain the malcontents by 
his exhortations, one of them, coming behind him, put a helmet 
on his head, saying, as he put it on, that he thereby crowned 
him king. Amasis was not altogether displeased at the 
action, as his conduct soon made manifest r for no sooner 
had the insurgents agreed to make him actually their king, 
than he prepared to march with them against Apries. That 
monarch, on tidings of these events reaching him, sent 
Patarbemis, one of his courtiers, a man of ' high rank, to 
Amasis, with orders to bring him alive into his presence. 
Patarbemis, on arriving at the place where Amasis was, 
called on him to come back with him to the king, whereupon 
Amasis broke a coarse jest, and said, Prythee take that 
back to thy master.'' When the envoy, notwithstanding this 
reply, persisted in his request, exhorting Amasis to obey the 
summons of the king, he made answer, that this was exactly 
what he had long been intending to do ; Apries would have no 
reason to complain of him on the score of delay ; he would 
shortly come himself to the king, and bring others with 
him." ^ Patarbemis, upon this, comprehending the intention 
of Amasis, partly from his replies, and partly from the pre- 
parations whicb he saw in progress, departed hastily, wishing 
to inform the king with all speed of what was going on. 

i Compare the answer of Cyrus to supposed to be proper for a powerful 
Asfcyages (i. 127),, which shows that rebel, 
this was a commonplace — the answer j 
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Apries, however, when he saw him ajpproaching without 
Amasis, fell into a paroxysm of rage ; and not giving himself 
time for reflection, commanded the nose and ears of Patar- 
bemis to be cut off. Then the rest of the Egyptians, who had 
hitherto espoused the cause of Apries, when they saw a man 
of such note among them so shamefully outraged, without 
a moment’s hesitation went over to the rebels, and put them- 
selves at the disposal of Amasis. 

163. Apries, informed of this new calamity, armed his 
mercenaries, and led them against the Egyptians : this was a 
body of Carians and lonians,^ numbering thirty thousand 
men, which was now with him at Sai’s,^ where his palace 
stood — a vast building, well worthy of notice. The army 
of Apries marched out to attack the host of the Egyptians, 
while that of Amasis went forth to fight the strangers ; and 
now both armies drew near to the city of Momemphis,^ and 
prepared for the coming fight. 

164. The Egyptians are divided into seven distinct classes ® 


” The Greek troops continued in the 
pay o£ the king. The state of Egypt, 
and the dethronement of Apries, are 
predicted- in Isa. xix. 2, and in Jar. 
xliv. 30. (See Hist. Notice, in App. 
CH. viii. § 37.) As Amasis pnt him- 
self at the head of the Egyptian army, 
and Apries had the Greeks with him, 
it is evident that the former was 
alone employed against Gyrene, either 
out of fear of sending Greeks there, 
or from their unwillingness to fight 
against a Greek colony. Amasis 
afterwards (infra, ch. 181) wisely 
courted the friendship of the Greeks 
of Gyrene. — [G. W.] 

3 Manetho agreed with Herodotus in 
representing this dynasty (his 26th) 
as Suite. (Fr. 66 and 67.) That the 
family of Psammetichus belonged to 
Sais had been already indicated, by 
what is related of the Saites bringing 
Psammetichus back from Syria (supra, 
ch. 152). 

^ Momemphis was on the edge of 
the desert, near the mouth of the 


Lycus canal, some way below the 
modem village of Algam. Clemens 
(Pmdag. i. c. 4) says the Egyptians 
marched to battle to the beat of drum, 
a statement fully confirmed by the, 
sculptures ,* but the trumpet was 
used for directing their evolutions. — 
[G. W.] 

® These classes, rather than castes^ 
were, according to Herodotus — 1, The 
sacerdotal. 2. The military, 3. The 
herdsmen. 4. Swineherds. 5. Shop- 
keepers. 6. Interpreters. 7. Boat- 
men. Diodorus (i. 28) says that, like 
the Athenians, who derived this insti- 
tution from Egypt, they were distii- 
buted into three classes : I. The priests. 
2. The peasants, from w^honi the sol- 
diers were levied. 3. The artificers. 
But in another place (i. 74) he extends 
the number to five, and reckons the 
pastors, husbandmen, and artificers, 
independent of the soldiers and priests. 
Strabo (xvii. p. 641) limits them to 
three — the soldiers, husbandmen, and 
priests 5 and Plato (Tiinseus) divides 
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— ^tliese are, the priests, the- warriors, the cowherds, the 
swineherds, the tradesmen, the interpreters, and the boat- 
men. Their titles indicate their occupations. The w^arriors 
consist of Hermotyhians and Calasirians,® who come from 


them into six bodies — the priests, arti- 
iicers, shepherds, huntsmen, htisband- 
men, and soldiers. The sailors em- 
ployed in ships of war appear to have 
been of the militaiy class, as Herodo- 
tus (Book ix. oh. 32) shows them to 
have been of the Calasiries and Her- 
motybies. 

From these different statements we 
may conclude that the Egyptians 
were divided into five general classes, 
which were subdivided again, as is the 
ease in India even with the castes. The 
1st was the sacerdotal order; the 
2nd the soldiers and sailors ; the 3rd 
peasants, or the agricnltural class ; 
the 4th the tradesmen; and the 5th 
the plebs, or common people. The 
1st consisted of pn'ests of various 
grades, from the pontiffs to the inferior 
functionaries employed in the temples; 
the 2nd of soldiers and sailors of the 
navy; the 3rd was subdivided into 
farmers, gardeners, huntsmen, Nile- 
boatmen, and others; the 4th was 
composed of artificers, and various 
tradesmen, notaries, musicians (not 
sacred), builders, sculptors, and pot- 
ters ; and the 5th of pastors, fowlers, 
fishermen, labourers, and poor people. 
Some of these again were subdivided, 
as pastors into oxherds, shepherds, 
goatherds, and swineherds ; which 
last, aceoi’cling to Herodotus, were the 
lowest grade, even of the whole com- 
munity, since no one would establish 
any family tie with them, and they 
could not enter a temple without a 
previous purification ; which resembles 
the treatment of swineherds in India 
at this day. 

Though Diodorus places the soldiers 
with the hnsbandmeu, it is more pro- 
bable that they constituted a class by 
tiremselves ; not that their following 
agricultural i)iirsuits degraded them j 
for even a Hindoo soldier in like man- 
ner may cultivate land without fear 


of reproach. According to Megasthe- 
nes the Indians were divided into 
seven castes ; they have now four. 
(See Strabo, xv. p. 1118.) Herodotus 
says each person followed the profes- 
sion or occupation of his father, as 
with the Lacedasmonians (Book vi. ch, 
60) ; hut it seems that, though a man 
was frequently of the same class and 
occupation as his father, this was not 
compulsory. Each person belonged 
to one of the classes, and it is not pro- 
bable that he would follow an inferior 
occupation, or enter a lower class 
than his father, unless circumstances 
rendered it necessary : but the sculp- 
tures show that sons sometimes did 
so, and priests, soldiers, and others 
holding civil offices are found among 
the members of the same family. 
The Egyptians had not, thei'efore, real 
castes, but classes, as has already 
been shown by Mr. Birch and M. 
Ampere. Proofs of this, from the 
families of men in trade, and others, 
are not so readily established, as fev^ 
monuments remain, except of priests 
and military men — -the aristocracy of 
Egypt. 

Quarters of a town w^ere appro- 
priated to certain trades (as now at 
Cairo) hence the leather-cutters of 
the Momnonia,” at Thebes, in the 
papyrus of Anastasy. (Dr. Young’s 
Discov. in Eg. Lit., p. 60.) The in- 
terpreters, Herodotus says (ch. 154), 
were the descendants of* those Egyp- 
tians who had been taught -Greek by 
the lonians in the service of Psaonme- 
tichus, which would certainly apply 
rather to a class than to a caste, and 
his statement (whether true or not) 
respecting the low origin of Aniasis 
shows he had not in view castes, but 
classes, — [G. W.] 

® This name (as Mr. Birch has 
shown) is Ivlaslir, follotved by thc^ 
figm'e of an archer, or the ropresenia- 
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different cantons,'’' the whole of Egypt being parcelled out into 
districts bearing this name* 

165. The following cantons furnish the Hermotybians : — The 
cantons of Busiris, Sais, Ohemmis, Papremis, that of the 
island called Prosopitis/ and half of Natho.® They number, 
when most numerous, a hundred and sixty thousand. None 
of them ever practises a trade, but all are given wholly to war. 

166. The cantons of the Calasirians are different — ^they 
include the following: — The cantons of Thebes,^ Bubas- 


tion of an Egyptian soldier ; bowmen 
being the chief corps of the army. 
The Calasiries were probably all, or 
mostly, archers. See note on Book ix. 
ch. 32.-~[G. W.] 

^ The number of the nomes or can- 
tons vai’ied at different times, Hero- 
dotus mentions only 18 ; bat in the 
time of Sesostris there were 36, and 
the same Tinder the Ptolemies and 
Caesars ; 10, according to Strabo, 

being assigned to the Theba’id, 10 to 
the Delta, and 16 to the intermediate 
province. This triple division varied 
at another time, and consisted of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, with an in- 
terveningprpvince containing 7 nomes, 
and hence called Heptanomis. In 
after times an eighth, the Arsinolte, 
was added to Heptanomis ; and thei 
divisions were, 1. Upper Egj^pt, to 
the Thebaica-phylak^ ((pvkafch)^ now 
Baroot e’ BhereSf. 2. Heptanomis, to 
the fork of the Delta. And 3. Lower 
Egypt, containing the northern part 
to the sea. Pliny gives 44 nomes to 
all Egypt, some under other than the ■ 
usual names. Ptolemy mentions 24 
ill the Delta, or Lower Egypt, which 
under the later Homan emperors was 
divided into four districts — ^Augustam- 
nica prima and secunda, iEgyptus I"' 
and still containing the same 
nomes ; and in the time of Ai'cadius, 
the son of Theodosius the Great, Hep- 
tanomis received the name of Arcadia. 
The Thebaid was made into two parts, 
Upper and Lowm*, the line of sepam- 
tion being Panopolis and Ptolemals- 
Hermii ; and the nomes were then 
increased to 68, of which the Delta 


contained 35, including the Oasis of 
Ammon. These nomes were as on the 
following page. 

Each nome was governed by a Nom* 
arch, to whom was entrusted the 
levying of taxes, and various duties 
connected with the administration of 
the province. See Mr. Harris’s 
Standards of the Nomes and Top- 
archies of Egypt. His discovery can- 
not be^ too highly appreciated. He 
has also those of Ethiopia, which 
we may hope will be published. — 

[G- W.] 

® Of Busiris, see note ® on oh. 61, 
and preceding note. The Busirite 
nome was next to the Sebennytic, and 
to the south of it. Of Sais, see note ^ 
on ch. 62, and note ® on ch. 170. Of 
Chemmis, see note ^ on ch. 91 ; it was 
in Upper Egypt. Of Papremis, see 
note on ch. 63. Of Prosopitis, see 
note ^ on ch. 41. — [G. W.] 

® This was the tract between the 
Sebennytic, or Busiritio branch, and 
the Thermuthiac, which ran to the 
•east of Xois.— [G. W. 

^ It is singular that only two nomes 
of Upper Egypt are here mentioned, 
Thebes and Chemmis. But as Hero- 
dotus has mentioned so few of the 
nomes, it is more probable that he has 
overlooked some, than that no soldiers 
belonged to any nome in Upper 
]^ypt but the Theban and Ohem- 
imte. The largest force was neces- 
sarily quarierecl in these northern 
nomes, being wanted for defence 
against the enemy from the eastward : 
but it does not follow that they vrere 
nearly all raised there. Besides the 
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The Homes of the Delta., or Lower Egypt, he^niiing from the East, were : 


Chief City, 


if 1- 
1 2. 


. Heliopolis 

. Bubastites , 

. Anthribites (with the "I 
Isle of Myccphoris) j 

. Heroopolitcs 

. Phagroriopolites 

. Arabia 

. Sethroites 

. Tanites ' 

. Pharbffitliites 

. Leontopoiites 

, Heout (Heat) ■ 

. Mendesius 

. Papremites 

, Busirites 

. Sebennytes 

. 'Anyafs: ... 

. Sebennytes Inferior ... 

. Elearchia 

. ThelsleofNatho ... 

. Xoites 

. Omipliites 

. Mtrites (Hitriotis) 

. Prosopitcs ... 

, Pbthemphites ... ... 

, Saites 

. Phtheneotes 

Cabasites... '... ... ... 
Kancratites . ... ' 

. Mctelites 

. Alexandrinornm 

. Herraopolifces 

Menelaltes 


Heliopolis ... ... ... ... 

Buhastis ... 

Athribis... ... ... ... ... 

Hero 4. ... ... ... 

Phagroriopolis 

Phacusa ... ... ... ... 

Sethrum, or Heracleopolis Parva 

Tanis 

Pharbastlms ... ... .. ... 

Leontopolis 

Panephysis ... ... 

Mendes ... ... ... ... ••• 

Papremis ... ... ... ... 

Busiris ... ... ... ... 

Sebennytus ... ... ... ... 

Anysis, or Iseum (?) ... ... 

Pachnamnnis 

Hatho ... ... ... 

Xois ... ... ... ... ... 

Gniiphis... ... ... ... ... 

Hitria' ... ^ .•* 

Prosopis, or Hicitt ... ... 

Tava 

Sais(Ssa) ... ... ... ... 

Butos ... ... ... 

Cabasa 

Haucratis ... ... ... ... 

Metelis ... ... ... ... ... 

(Alexandria,! 

} Racotis ( "* *’* "■ 

Hermopolis Parva ... ... 

Menelais 


Modern Hame. 

, Matareeh. 

Tel Basta. 

, Benha-el-Assal. 

Abookesliayd (?) 

, Shekh Hanaydik (?) 
Tel Fakkoos. 

Tel Shareeg (?) 

San. 

Harbayt, or Heurbayfc. 
Tanbool (?) 

Menzaleh 
Ashmoon (?) 


{hS^tas! 

i 34. Marea, Libya Marea ... El Hayt (?) 

35. Hammoniacus Hammonis Secwali (Siwah). 

(For the Delta, its towns, and branches of the Nile, see Egypt and Thebes, vol, i. p. 390 to 455.) 
The Homes of Upper Egypt, or the Thebaid, and of Heptanomis, beginning from tbe Hortb, vrere ; 


Abooseer (?) 
Semenhood. 
Bebayt. 


Sabragt. 

Sakha. 

Banoob (?) 

Zakeek (?) 

j\Tenoof (?) or Ibshadeh (?) 
Shooni (?) 

Sa-el Hugar. 


Fooah. 

Iskenclerdeh. 

Damanhoor. 

Woseem (?) 


El Hayt (?) 
Secwali (Siwah). 


1. Memphites 

2. Aphroditopolites 

3. Arsinoites 

4. Heracleopolites 

5. Oxyiiiinclntes 

6. C.ynopolitGS 

y. Ilermopolitos 

8. Antinoites (“in which 

are inclnded the two 
/ Oases.” Ptol. 4, 5.) 

I 9. Lycopolites ... .. 

/ 10. Hypselites ... 

I 11. Anta'opolite.s ... .. 

I 12. Axibroditopolifces ... .. 

13. Panopolites 

^ 14. Thinites ... ... ... 


j 15. Diospolitcs ... 

\ ^ 16. Tontyrites ... 

^ 11. Coptites ■ 

J 18. Thebarnm ... 

9 S 
& 

^ 19. Pathyrites 

20. Hermonthiies 

21. Latopolites ... 

22. Apollinopolites 

L ^ 23. Ombites ... ... 


I Chief City, 

! Memphis 

I Aphroditopolis ... ... .. 

Groqodilopolis, or Arsinoe 
i Heracleopolis ... ... .. 
Oxyrhinchus... ... ... .. 

Cynopolis 

Hermopolis Magna 


Lycopolis ... 

Hypselis 

Antasopolis 

Aphroditopolis 

Panopolis ... 

/‘♦TArs, near Ahydus: ” af- 
I terwards the capital was 

I Ptolemais-Hermii • 

DiospoHs Parva ... ... ... 
Tentyris, Tentyra ...... 

Coptos ... ... ... ... ... 
( Thebee, Diospolis Magna, i 
I “Egyptian Thebes.” < 
( The Libyan, or Western ] 
# part of Thebes. j 

Hermonthis ... ... ... ... 
Latopolis ... ... ... ... 

ApoUinopolis Magna 

Ombos 


Modern Hame. 

Mitrahenny, 

Atfeeb. 

Medechiet cl Fyuom. 

Anasieli, 

Behnesa, 

El Kays. 

Oslimoonayn. 

I Sbekh Abadeh, or 
I Insind. 

Siodt. 

Shodb, 

Gow (Kow) el Kebcdr, 
Itfoo. 

Ekhmim, or Akhmcem. 
BirbeJi (?) or El Beerheh (?) 

Menshech. 

IKw. 

Bendera. 

Koft, orivebt. 

Karaak, and 
Luxor. 


Ermdnt. 

Esnd. 

, Edfoo. 

I Kom-Ombo. 
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tis,^ Aphthis,® Tanis/ Mendes, Sebennytus, Athribis, Phar- 
bffithus, TbmuiSj OnupMs, Anysis, and Myecphoxis ® — ^tbis last 
canton consists of an island wMcb lies over against the 
town of Bubastis. The Calasirians, when at their greatest 
number, have amounted to two hundred and fifty thousand. 
Like the Hermotybians, they are forbidden to pursue any 
trade, and devote themselves entirely to warlike exercises, the 
son following the father’s calling. 


nome of TheTbes on the east, 'was the 
Pathyritio on the opposite bank, 
which contained ‘‘the Libyan suburb” 
of Thebes, or the “ Memnoneia.” (See 
Dr, Young, Disc. Eg. Lit., p. 66.) It 
was called Pa-Athor, “belonging to 
Athor” (Tenus), who presided over 
the West. The Theban and Chemniite 
may have been the two that furnished 
the troops of the Ethiopian frontier, 
and of the garrisons in Upper Egypt. 
According to Herodotus the whole 
force was 410,000 men. Diodorus 
(i. 64) makes it amount, in the time 
of Sesostris, to 600,000 foot, 24,000 
horse, and 27 chariots ; but he pro- 
bably included in these the auxiliaries. 
— [G. W.] 

^ See notes on chs. 59, 60, 138. 

3 The position of this nome is un- 
certain. — [G. W.] 

^ The city of Tanis is the Zoan of 
sacred Scripture, and the modern San 
or Zan, — the Garni (or Djami) or 
Athennes, of the Copts. It lias exten- 
sive mounds, and remains of a small 
temple of the time of Berneses the 
Great, remarkable from its having at 
least ten, if not twelve obelisks. The 
name of Osirtasen III. found there 
(sed Burton’s Excerpta, pi. 38, 39, 40) 
shows that an older temple once stood 
at Tanis : and the great antiquity 
of Tanis is also shown by its existing 
in the time of Abraham, and being 
founded seven, years after Hebron, 
where Sarah died (Gen. xxiii. 2 5 Hum. 
xiii. 22). In “the field of Zoan” the 
miracles of Moses are said to have 
been performed (Ps. Ixxviii. 12) ; and 
its present desolation shows how com- 
pletely the prophecies against it have 


been fulfilled. (Ezek. xxx. 14; Isa. 
xix. ll; XXX. 4).--[G. W.] 

® gee note 7 on Mendes, ch. 42. Se- 
bennytus, the modern Semeiiood^ has 
no remains, except a few sculptnred 
stones, on one of which are the name 
and figure of the God. (See note ^ on 
ch. 43.) They are of the late time of 
Alexander, the son of Alexander the 
Great, in whose name Ptolemy Lagi 
was then Governor of Egypt. Seme- 
nood stands on the west bank of the 
modern Damietta branch. Athribis, 
now Ben7ia-el-Assalj from its “honey,” 
is marked by its mounds, still called 
Atreeb. The town was nearly a mile 
in length, E. and W., and three -fourths 
of a mile H. and S. It is on the E. 
bank of the old Sebennytio (and 
modem Damietta) branch. Pharbee- 
thus, now Jffarhayt (the same as the 
old name without the article P), is 
between 12 and 13 miles to the H. 
of Bubastis. It stood on the Tanitic 
branch. The site of Thmuis is marked 
by a granite monolith at Tel-Etmai, 
bearing the name of Amasis. Its 
'Coptic name is ThmouL It stands a 
short distance to the south of the 
Mendesian branch. Onuphis is sup- 
posed to have stood on the Sebennytic 
branch, a little below its union with 
the Phatmetic channel, and a little 
to the W. of Anysis, probably at the 
modern Banoob, Anysis may be 
Iseum, now Bebayi (see note ^ on ch. 
61), about 6 miles below Sebennytus ; 
and the name is probably 4i-h-isi, 
“ house (city) of Isis.” Myeephoris was 
an island between the Tanitic and 
Pelusiao branches. See M. Eg, W., 
voLi. pp. 399-452.— [G. W.] 
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167. Wlietlier the Greets borrowed from the Egyptians 
their notions about trade, like so many others, I cannot say 
for certain.® I have remarked that the Thracians, the Seyths, 
the Persians, the Lydians, and almost all other barbarians, 
hold the citizens who j)ractise trades, and their children, in 
less repute than the rest, while they esteem as noble those 
who keep aloof from handicrafts, and especially honour such 
as are given wholly to war. These ideas prevail throughout 
the whole of Greece, particularly among the Lacedaemonians. 
Corinth is the place where mechanics are least despisedJ 

168. The warrior class in Egypt had certain special privi- 
leges in which none of the rest of the Egyptians participated, 
except the priests. In the first place each man had twelve 
arurcB^ of land assigned him free from tax. (The arura is a 
square of a hundred Egyptian cubits, the Egyptian cubit 


® These notions were not necessarily 
borrowed by one people from another, 
being very general in a certain state 
of society. — [G. W.] 

^ It is curious to find this trait in a 
Dorian state. But the situation of 
Corinth led so naturally to extensive 
trade, and thence to that splendour 
and magnificence of living by which 
the useful and ornamental arts are 
most encouraged, that, in spite of 
Dorian pride and exclusiveness, the 
mechanic’s occupation came soon to 
be regarded with a good deal of 
favour. As early as the time of 
Cyj3selus elaborate works of art pro- 
ceeded from the Corinthian work- 
shops, as the golden statue of Jupiter 
at Olympia (I'aus. v. ii. § 4), and the 
plane-tree in the Corinthian treasury 
at Delphi (Pint. Sept. Sap. 21). 
Afterwards, under Periander, art was 
still more encouraged, and the offer- 
ings of the Cypselidee at various 
shrines were such as to bear a com- 
parison with the works of Polyorafces 
at Samos and of the Pisistratidse at 
Athens. (Ar. Pol. v. 9. Comp. Eph, 
Er. 106, and Tlieophr. ap. Phot, in 
avddrjpia.) A little later a 
Corinthian architect rebuilt the temple 


at Delphi. (Paiisan. X. v. ad fin.) 
Finally, Corinth became noted for the 
peculiar composition of its bronze, 
w'hich was regarded as better suited 
for works of art than any other, and 
which under the name of iEs Corinth- 
iaciim was celebrated throiighout the 
world. (Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 3.) 

^ The anma, according to Herodo- 
tus and Hora|)olio, was a square of 
100 cubits, and contained 10,000 
square cubits, about 22,500 square 
feet. It was a little more thau three - 
fourths of an English acre j and Vv-as 
only a land measure. The 12 arurm 
were about nine English acres. Dio- 
dorus says the land of Egypt had 
been divided by Sesostris into three 
parts, one of which was assigned to 
the military class, in order that they 
might be more ready to undergo the 
hazards of war, when they had pro- 
perty in the country for which they 
fought. This answered well at first, 
but in time the soldiers became more 
fond of their property than of glory, 
and another occupation took aw'Jiy 
the taste for war, as was tlie case 
with the Janissaries of Turkey. — 

CG. W.] 
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being of the same length as the Samian.®) All the waniors 
enjoyed this privilege together ; but there were other advan- 
tages which came to each in rotation, the same man never 
obtaining them twice. A thousand Calasirians, and the same 
number of Hermotybians, formed in alternate years the body- 
guard of the king; and during their year of service these 
liersons, besides their arwrce, received a daily portion of meat 
and drink, consisting of five pounds of baked bread, two 
pounds of beef, and four cups of wine.^ 

169. When Apries, at the head of his mercenaries,® and 
Amasis, in command of the whole native force of the Egyp- 
tians, encountered one another near the city of Momemphis,® 
an engagement presently took place. The foreign troops 
fought bravely, but were overpowered by numbers, in which 
they fell very far short of their adversaries. It is said that 
Apries believed that there was not a god who could cast him 
down from his eminence,^ so firmly did he think that he had 
established himself in his kingdom. But at this time the 
battle went against him; and, his army being worsted, he fell 
into the enemy’s hands, and was brought back a prisoner to 
Sais,® where he was lodged in what had been his own house. 


^ On tlie Egyptian cubit, see App. 
CH. iv. ad fin. It seems to haye been 
rather more than 20^ English inches. 
The ordinary Greek cubit was ISl 
inches. — [G. W.] 

^ These 2000 spearmen, selected by 
turns from the army, as a body-guard, 
had daily rations of 5 minge (61bs. 8oz. 
14 dwd. 6 grs.) of bread, 2 of beef 
(2 lbs. 8 oz. 5 dwt. 17 ^s.), and 4 
arusters, or a little more than 2 pints 
of wine, during their annual service. 
The mina seems to have been 16|- oz. j 
the talent about 80 lbs. Troy, The 
mina in hieroglyiDhics is called men^ or 
mna ; in Coxjtic, or amna ; and 

the talent ginshdr. See P. A. Eg. W., 
voL ii. p. 259. — [G, W.] 

" See note on ch, 163, and note ® 
on eh. 152, 

See note ^ on ch. 163. 

This was probably after having 


obliged the Babylonians to retire from 
before Jerusalem (see note ® on ch. 
161) j for before the end of his reign the 
return of Nebuchadnezzar must have 
convinced him of his enemy’s power. 
His pride is noticed in Ezek. xxix. 3, 
8, 9. See note ^ on oh. 177. — [G. W.] 
® This was the royal residence of 
this 26th Saite dynasty ; and the 
sacred temenos, or enclosure, contain- 
ing the temple and the lake, was sur- 
rounded by massive walls of crude 
brick: Some houses also stood within 
it, but the town itself was outside the 
walls. It was the custom of the 
Egyptians in the early periods to 
enclose their garrison towns with 
strong crude brick walls, generally 
about fifteen or twenty feet thick, 
and fifty feet high, crowned wdth 
battlements in the form of Egyptian 
shields, as a breastwoi'k to the spacious 
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but was now the palace of Amasis* Amasis treated liim with 
liindness/ and kept Mm in the palace for a while ; but finding 
his conduct blamed by the Egyptians, who charged him with 
acting unjustly in preserving a man who had shown himself 
so bitter an enemy both to them and him, he gave Apries over 
into the hands of his former subjects, to deal with as they 
chose. Then the Egyptians took him and strangled him, but 
having so done they bmded him in the sepulchre of his fathers. 
This tomb is in the temple of Minerva, very near the sanc- 
tuary, on the left hand as one enters. The Saites buried all 
the kings who belonged to their canton inside this temple ; 
and thus it even contains the tomb of Amasis, as well as that 
of Apries and his family. The latter is not so close to the 
sanctuary as the former, but still it is within the temple. It 


rampart, wMch was ascended by broad 
inclined planes ; and tbe temples bad 
nsnally a separate enclosure witbin 
tbis general circuit. In their regular 
fortresses the outer 'walls were 
strengthened with square towers at 
intervals; and parallel to the outer 
walls was a lower one of cirounivalla- 
tion, distant about twelve to fifteen 
feet, the object of which was to pre- 
vent the enemy bringing bis battering 
rams, or other engines, directly against 
the main walls, before he had thrown 
down this advanced one ; which, when 
the place was surrounded by a ditch, 
stood in the middle of it, and served 
as a tenaille and ravelin. In larger 
fortifications the ditch had both a 
scarp and counterscarp, and even a 
regular glacis (as at Semneh) ; and 
the low wall in the ditch was of stone, 
as at Contiu Pselcis, There was also 
a wall running out at right angles 
from (and of equal height with) the 
main wall, which crossed the ditch, 
for the purpose of raking it, by what 
we should call a flanking fire.” 
There wms one main gate, between 
two towers ; and on the river side 
was a water-gate, protected by a 
covertway, Tiiis was a regular sys- 
tem of fortification; but after the 
accession of the 18th dynasty these 


fortresses appear to have been seldom^ 
built; and the lofty stone towers of 
the Propylma being added to the 
temples Ijecame detached forts in 
each city, and an asylum for what 
was most precious, the sacred things, 
the persons of the king and priests, 
and the treasury, as well as a protec- 
tion against foreign and domestic foes. 
(See Aiistot. PoHt. iv, 11.) Even 
Thebes had no wall of circuit; its 
hundred gates (a weakness in a wall) 
were those of the numerous courts of 
its temples ; and though the fortresses 
of Pelusium, and other strongholds of 
the frontiers, still continued to be 
used, towns were seldom enclosed by 
a wall, except small ones on a pass, or 
in some commanding position. See a 
letter in the Transactions of the 
Society of Literature, vol. iv., new 
series, on the level of the Nile and 
Egyptian fortification, — [G. W.] 

<> It has been thought that Apries 
may have continued to be nominally 
king, until Amasis had sufficiently es- 
tablished his power and reconciled the 
Egyptians to his usurpation ; and the 
latter years of his reign may have 
been included in “the 41 years of 
Amasis ; ” but the sliortness of that 
period, and the Apis stelte, disprove 
tMs.—[G.W.l 
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stands in the conrt, and is a spacious cloister, built of stone, 
and adorned with pillars carved so as to resemble palm-trees,'^ 
and with other sumptuous ornaments. Within the cloister is 
a chamber with folding doors, behind which lies the sepulchre 
of the king. • 

170. Here too, in this same precinct of Minerva at Sais, is 
the burial-place of one whom I think it not right to mention 
in such a connection.^ It stands behind the temple, against 
the back wall, which it entirely covers. There are also some 
large stone obelisks in the enclosure, and there is a lake ^ near 
them, adorned with an edging of stone. In form it is circular, 
and in size, as it seemed to me, about equal to the lake in 
Delos called “ the Hoop.” 


^ They are common in Egyptian 
temples, particularly in the Delta, 
where they are often of granite, as at 
Bubastis, and Tanis. The date-imlm 
was not, as Dr. Pickering thinks (p. 
373), introduced into Egypt in the 
Hyksos period, being represented on 
the tombs about the Pyramids of the 
4th dynasty, where rafters for rooms 
are shown to have been already made 
of it, as at the present day. The 
palm-branch was also the emblem of 
years ’’ in the oldest dates. Its not 
being indicated at periods of which no 
records remain is no proof of its not 
being known in Africa then, or long 
before; negative inferences are very 
doubtful ; and the evidence of a plant, 
or an animal, being found in ancient 
Egypt is frequently derived from the 
accidental preservation of a single 
monument. See Dr. Pickering's vain, 
able work, the Eaces of Man, p. 386, 
seg. — [G. W.] 

8 This was Oshis, in honour of 
whom many ceremonies were per- 
formed at Sais, as in some other 
towns. — [G. W.] 

This lake still remains at Sais, 
the modern iSfa-eZ-Ha^far, Sa of the 
stone ; ” the ancient name being Ssa. 
(See above, note ^ on ch. 62.) The 
stone casing, which always lined the 
sides of these sacred lakes (and which 
may be seen at Thebes, Hermonthes, 
and other places), is entirely gone ; 


but the extent of the main enclosure, 
which included within it the lake and 
temple, is very evident ; and the mas- 
sive crude brick walls are standing 
to a great height. They are about 
seventy feet thick, and have layers of 
reeds and rushes at intervals, to serve 
as binders. The lake is still supplied 
by a canal from the river. Some 
ruined houses stand on a ground with- 
in the enclosure (at b d) near the 
lake, perhaps on the site of the palace, 
but of a much latex- time than Amasis. 
Many have been burnt. Their lofty 
walls in one part have obtained the 
naine of El Eala, “the Citadel." It 
is difficult to ascertain the position of 
the temple of Minerva, as no ruins 
remain above ground, and you come 
to water a very short way below the 
surface ; the Nile being of higher 
level than in foimer times . It stood 
within a ^‘temenos” or inner sacred 
enclosure near the lake, probably 
about E in the plan. At e may have 
been the royal tombs. Other tombs 
are in the mounds outside near the 
modern village, at ?, and at q beyond 
the canal to the westward, is another 
burial-place, of private individuals. 
The lake is no longer, if it ever was, 
“ round,” but oblong, measuring nearly 
2000 feet by 760. (See plan opposite) . 
— [G.W.] 

^ The Delian lake was a famous 
feature of the great temjxle or sacred 
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171. On this lake it is that the Egyptians rexiresent by night 
his sufferings whose name I refrain from mentioning; and 
this representation they call their Mysteries.^ I know well 


enclosure of Apollo, was the 

chief glory of that island. It is cele- 
brated by the ancient poet Theognis 
(b, c. 548) under the same appellation 
(rpoxoeid'^}s) assigned it by Herodotus 
(Theogn. ; and is twice mentioned,, 
once as r/)ox<^6crcra (Hymn, ad Del. 
261), and once as (Hymn, ad 

ApolL 69), by Oallimaohus. AidoIIo* 
was supposed to have been born upon 
its banks. Larcher (note ad loc.) 
shows satisfactorily that it was situ- 
ated within the sacred enclosure ; and 
decides with good reason in favour of 
its identity with the oval basin dis- 
covered by Messrs. Spon and Wheeler 
in 1675, of which an account is given 
in their Travels (vol. i. p. 85, French 
Tr.). The dimensions, which do not 
seem to have been accux'ately mea- 
sured, are reckoned at 300 paces 
(1500 feet) by 200 (1000 feet) . It was 
thus an oval, like the lake at Sais, and 
not very different in its dimensions. 

® The Egyptians and the Syrians 
had each the myth of a dying God; 
but they selected a diSerent phseno- 
rnenon for its basis ; the. former the 
Nile, the Syrians, the aspect of nature, 
or, as Macrobius shows (Saturn, i. 26), 
the sun; which, during one part of 
the year .manifesting its vivifying 
effects on the earth’s surface, seemed 
to die on the approach of winter ; and 
hence the notion of a God who was 
both mortal and immortal. In the 
religion of Greece we trace this more 
obscurely ; but the Cretans believed 
that Jupiter had died, and even 
showed his tomb (Oic. Nat. Heor, 3), 
which made Callimachus, taking it 
literally, revile the Cretans 
liars ; ” 

KprfTc? aei i/eva-raif Kal yap rcitpov-, Si ava, treio 
kreKTtjcravrQ, <ry. 5’ oi> ()av£9f . eorcri yap 

aleh 

— 2 un epithet quoted by St. Paul from 
Epimenides. (Epistle to Titus i. 12.) 
This belief was perhaps borrowed from 
Egypt or from Syria ; for the Greeks 


derided the notion of a God dying ; 
whence the remark of Xenophanes 
and. others to the Egyptians, “ If ye 
believe them to be Gods, why do ye 
weep for them ; if they deserve your 
lamentations, why repute them to be 
Gods ? (Plut. de Is. 71.) They, on 
the other hand, committed the error 
of making men into Gods, and, mis- 
understanding the allegorical views of 
the Egyptians and others, ran into the 
grossest errors respecting those deities 
whom they adopted. In Crete again, 
Apollo’s grief for Atymnius was comme- 
morated iparetvhy 

^Arufivioi/,’" as that of Venus for Adonis 
in Syria, where the women sitting and 
weeping for Tammhz (Tamooz), and 
the Jews weeping in the high places, 
when they fell off to the idolatry of 
their neighbours (Ezek. viii. 6, l4 ; 
Jerem. iii. 21), show the general cha- 
tom of the Syrians. The wailing of 
the orthodox Jews, though not un- 
usual, was of a different kind (Numb. 
XXV. 6), and was permitted except on 
festivals. (Joseph, xi. 65.) The la- 
mentations of the Egyptians led to 
the remark of Ax^uleius : “JEgyptiorum 
numimim fana plena plangoribus, 
Grajca plerumque choreis.” — [G*. W.] 

3 The sufferings and death of Osiris • 
were the great mystery of the Egyp- 
tian religion; and some traces of it 
are perceptible among other people of 
antiquity. His being the divine good- 
ness, and the abstract idea of good,” 
his manifestation upon earth (like an 
Indian God), his death, and resurrec- 
tion, and Ms office as judge of the dead 
in a future state, look like the early 
revelation of a future manifestation of 
the deity converted into a mythologi- 
cal fable ; and are not less remarkable 
than that notion of the Egyptians 
mentioned by Plutarch (in ' Vit. 
Numse), that a woman might conceive 
by the approach of some divine spirit. 
As Osiris signified good,” Typhon (or 
rather Seth) was “evil;” and the re- 
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the whole course of the proceedings in these ceremonies,^ hut 
they shall not pass my lips. So too, with regard to the 

markable notion of good and evil being 
brothers is abundantly illustrated in 
the early sculptures ; nor was it till 
a change was made, apparently by 
foreigners from Asia, who held the 
doctrine of the two principles, that 
evil became confounded with sin, when 
the brother of Osiris no longer re- 
ceived divine honours. (See At* Eg* 

W., p. 124 to 127,) Till then sin, 

^Hhe ^eat seipent,'’ or Aphophis 
** the giant,’' was distinct from Seth, 
who was a deity, and part of the 


human head, being represented pierced 
by the spear of Horus, or Atmoo (as 
Re the Sun ”), recalls the war of the 
gods and giants, and the ^ 
fable of Apollo (or the sun) 
and the Python* Comp, the 
serpent slain by Yishnoo. 

(See note on Book iv. ch. ijfr 
191.) Osiris may be said 
rather to have presided over 
the judgment of the dead, ^ | 
than to have judged them j he ^ ® 

gave admission to the abode 
fc of happiness ™ ® 

to those 
who were ^ 

found worth}'. He was 
‘ not the avenging deity; 
(\ f\ he did not punish, nor 

\l/ could he show mercy, 

W or subvert the judg- 

Y mont pronounced. It 

I was a simple question 

/ 1 1 \ \ fact. If wicked they 

I / \ were destined to suifor 

jf // jl punishment. A man’s 

(rz J — actions were balanced 

in the scales against 
justice or truth, and, if found wanting, 
he was excluded from future happi- 


m. I. 

divine system, which recalls those 
words of Isaiah (xlv. 7), form 
the light, and create darkness ; I 
make peace, and create evil ; I the 
Lord, do these things?” and of 
Amos (iii, 6), ** shall there he evil 
in a city, and the Lord hath not 
done it?” In like manner the ^ 
mythology of India admitted the r 
creator and destroyer as oharao- 
ters of the divine Being. Seth 
was even called Baal- Seth, and 
made the God of their enemies 
also, which was from war being L 

an evil, as peace jn the above 

verse is equivalent to good ; and 
in (Baal) Zephon we may perhaps 
tirace the name of Typhon. In 
the same sense the Egyptians re- 
presented Seth teaching a Pharaoh 
the use of thq bow and other weapons 
of destruction which were producers 
of evil. Sin, the giant Aphophis, as 
*Hhe great serpent,” often with a 

VOL. II. 


ness. Thus, though the Egyptians are 
said to believe the gods were capable 
of influencing destiny (Euseb. Pr. Ev. 
iii. 4), it is evident that Osiris (like 
the Greek 2eus) was bound by it ; and 
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mysteries of Ceres, which the Greeks term “the Thesmo- 
phoria,”® I know them, but I shall not mention them, except 


the wicked were punished, not because 
he rejected them, but because they 
were wicked. Each man’s conscience 
released from the sinful body, was 
his own judge ; and self-condemnation 
hereafter followed up the yvStdi and 
odarx^yeo cr^avrhy enjoined on earth. 
Thoth, therefore (or that part of the 
divine nature called intellect and con- 
science), weighed and condemned ; 
and Horns (who had been left on 
earth to follow out the conquests of 
his father Osiris after he had re- 
turned to heaven) ushered in the 
just to the divine presence. — [G. W.] 
^ These mysteries of Osiris, Hero- 
dotus says, were introduced into 
Greece by the daughters of Danaus. 
(See note ^ on oh. 91, note ^ on ch, 
107, note ^ on ch. 182, and Book vi. 
n. ch. 63.) The fables of antiquity 
had generally several meanings ; they 
were either historical, physical, or re- 
ligious. The lees instructed were led 
to believe Osiris represented some 
natural phenomenon ; as the inunda- 
tion of the Kile, which disappearing 
again, and losing its effects in the sea, 
was construed into the manifesta- 
tion and death of the deity, destroyed 
by Typhon ; and the story of his body 
having been carried to Byblus, and 
that of the head which went annually 
from Egypt ,to that place, swimming 
on the sea (Lucian, de Dei Syri) for 
seven days, were the allegory of the 
water of the Kile carried by - the 
currents to the Syrian coast ; though 
Pausanias (x. 12) says they lamented 
Osiris, “when the Kile began to rise.” 
His fabulous history was also thought 
by the Greeks to be connected with 
the sun j but it was not so viewed in 
early times by the Egyptians; and 
this was rather an Asiatic notion, and 
an instance of the usual adaptation of 
deities to each other in different my- 
thologies. Least of all was he thought 
to be a man deified ; and as Plutarch 
says (de Isid. s, 11, 20), “we are not 
to suppose the adventures related of 


him were actually true, or ever hap- 
pened in fact ; ” and the real meaning 
of them was confined to those initiated 
into the higher mysteries. (See fore- 
going note.) The death of Adonis, and 
of Bacchus, and the story of Osiris 
being enticed by Typhon to get into 
a chest, which floated down the river, 
and was conveyed to “Byblus in 
Phoenicia,” shows a close connection 
between different religions; and the 
rites of Adonis were performed in the 
temple of Venus at that place. 
(Lucian, de De^ Syr.) Isis having 
found, the chest, brought it back by sea 
to Egypt, and concealed * it till she 
could meet her son Horus. In the 
mean time Typhon discovered it, and 
having cut up the body into fourteen 
pieces, distributed them over different 
parts of the country. Isis then went 
in a boat made of papyrus rushes in 
quest of the scattered members, and 
having found them, buried them in 
various places, which accounts for the 
many burial-places of Osiris, as her 
adventures by water do for the repre- 
sentations on the lake of Sa'is. The 
portion of the mysteries imparted to 
strangers, as to Herodotus, Plutarch, 
and others, and even to Pythagoras, 
was limited ; and the more important 
secrets were not even revealed to all 
'Hhe priests, but to those only who 
were the most approved.” (Clem. Al. 
Strom. V, 7, p. 670.) 

On the resemblance of the Indian 
Eama, his army of Satyrs, and his 
conquest of India, see Sir W. Jones, 
voL i. p. 262. In the Vedas (written 
before the later notions about trans- 
migration of the soul) is a deity called 
Yama, who bears a strong resemblance 
to Osiris, being the ruler of the dead, 
who gives a place of happiness here- 
after to the souls of good men. The 
analogy is made more striking by his 
having lived on earth with his sister 
and wife Yami (as Osiris with Isis) ; 
and they, like Adam and Eve, were 
the parents of the human race. See 


Chap. 171, 172. 


EMGH OF AMASIS. 


2S9 


SO far as maj be done without impiety. The daughters of 
Danaus brought these rites from Egypt, and taught them to 
the Pelasgic women of the Peloponnese, Afterwards, when 
the inhabitants of the peninsula were driven from their homes 
by the Dorians, the rites perished. Only in Arcadia, where 
the natives remained and were not compelled to migrate,^ 
their observance continued, 

172. After Apries had been put to death in the way that 
I have described above/ Amasis reigned over Egypt. He 
belonged to the canton of Sais, being a native of the town 
called Siouph.’^ At first his subjects looked down on him and 
held him in small esteem, because he had been a mere private 
person, and of a house of no great distinction; but after a 
time Apries siufceeded in reconciling them to his rule, not by 
severity, but by cleverness. Among his other splendour he 
had a golden foot-pan, in which his guests and himself were 
wont upon occasion to wash their feet. This vessel he caused 
to be broken in pieces, and made of the gold an image of one 
of the gods, which he set up in the most public place in the 
whole city ; upon which the Egyptians flocked to the image, 
and worshipped it with the utmost reverence. Amasis, finding 
this was so, called an assembly, and opened the matter to 
them, explaining how the image had been made of the foot- 
pan, wherein they had been wont formerly to wash their feet 
and to put all manner of filth, yet now it was greatly reve- 
renced. And truly,” he went on to say, "'^it had gone with 
him as with the foot-pan. If he was a private person for- 
merly, yet now he had come to be their king. And so he bade 

them honour and reverence him.” Such was the mode in 

# ' , , , 

Joiim, American Orient. Soo., Tol. iii. two facts of Hs having become King 

No. 2, pp. 325. 336, — [G. W.] of Egypt, and having married the 

® See note on Book vi. oh. X6. danghter of a king, argue against this 

® Compare viii. 73, and note ad loo. assertion : and Biodonis, with more 

This place is supposed to have reason, describes ffim as a person of 

stood to the north of Sais, at Be^ehfOn ^oonBequenoe, which is confirmed by 
the east bank of the modern Eosetta his rank as a general, and his being a 
branch, Plato thinks Amasis was from distinguished member of the military 
Sais itself (in Tim.) — Herodotus says class.— [G. W.] 

he was of plebeian origin; bat the 
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whicli he won oyer the Egyptians^ and brought them to be 
content to do him serYice. 

173. The following was the general habit of his life : — From 
early dawn to the time when the forum is wont to fiU,^ he 
sedulously transacted all the business that was brought before 
him : during the remainder of the day he drank and joked 
with his guests, passing the time in witty and, sometimes, 
scarce seemly conversation. It grieved his friends that he 
should thus demean himself, and accordingly some of them 
chid him on the subject, saying to him, — Oh ! king, thou 
dost but ill guard thy royal dignity whilst thou allowest 
thyself in such levities. Thou shouldest sit in state upon a 
stately throne, and busy thyself with affairs the whole day 
long. So would the Egyptians feel that a great man rules 
them, and thou wouldst be better spoken of. But now thou 
conductest thyself in no kingly fashion.*' Amasis answered 
them thus : — Bowmen bend their bows when they wish to 
shoot ; unbrace them when the shooting is over. Were they 
kept always stimng they would break, and fail the archer in 
time of need. So it is with men. If they give themselves 
constantly to serious work, and never indulge awhile in pas- 
time or sport, they lose their senses, and become mad or 
moody. Knowing this, I divide my life between pastime and 
business.*’ Thus he answered his friends. 

174. It is said that Amasis, even while he was a private 
man, had the same tastes for drinking and jesting, and was 
averse to engaging in any serious employment. He lived in 


® In early times the Greeks divided 
the day into three parts, as in Homer, 
Iliadj xxi. 111, Se/A??, fiecrov 

^/iiap. The division, according to Dio 
Chrysostomns (De GloriA, Orafc. 67 j see 
also Jnl. Pollux, Onom. i, 68) was Ttpcoty 
sunrise, or early morn j Tepl nX'fidova'av 
ay opdpy market time (Xenoph. Anab. 
1), or forenoon, the third honrj /teo'- 
iTjjjL^piai midday; or Trepl dei- 

Xrjfff afternoon, or the ninth hour ; and 
€<nri^pa, evening, or sunset. These are 
very like the Arabic divisions at the 


present time, for each of which they 
have a stated number of prayers : 
subh, morning” (which is also sub- 
divided into el fegTf daybreak,” 
answering to the Greek 6p&piov, 
‘‘dawn”); ddha, ‘^forenoon;” dohr, 
” midday ; ” assert afternoon ” (mid- 
way between noon and sunset) ; and 
m'&ghre'bi ‘^sunset;” after which is 
the }Ssher, at one hour and a half after 
sunset, when the last or jSfth set of 
daily prayers is said. — [G. W.] 




HE ABOBNS SAIS. 


constant feasts and revelries, and whenever his means failed 
him, he roamed abont and robbed people. On such occasions 
the persons from whom he had stolen would bring him, if he 
denied the charge, before the nearest oracle ; sometimes the 
oracle would pronounce him guilty of the theft, at other times 
it would acquit him. When afterwards he came to be king, 
he neglected the temples of such goijs as had declared that he 
was not a thief, and neither contributed to their adornment, 
nor frequented them for sacrifice ; since he regarded them as 
utterly worthless, and their oracles as wholly false : but the 
gods wio had detected his guilt he considered to be true gods 
whose oracles did not deceive, and these he honoured exceed- 
ingly. 

175. First of all, therefore, he built the gateway^ of the 
temple of Minerva at Sais, which is an astonishing work, far 
surpassing all other buildings of the same kind both in extent 
and height, and built with stones of rare size and excellency. 
In the next place, he presented to the temple a number of 
large colossal statues, and several prodigious androsphinxes,^ 

® Not a portico,” as Larcher sup- 
poses, but the lofty towers of the 
Area, or Court of Entrance, which 
Herodotus properly describes of great 
height and size. See note'* on ch. 

155, and woodcut there. — [G-. W.] 

^ The usual sphinxes of the drcynios^ 
or avenue, leading to the entrance of 
the large temples. Sometimes kneel- 
ing rams were substituted for andro- 
sphinxes, as at Kamak, G-ebel Berkel, 
and other places ; and sometimes lions. 


The androsphinx had the head of a 
man and the body of a lion, sym- 
bolising the union of intellectual and 
physical strength j and Clemens and 
Plutarch say they were placed before 
the temples as types of the mysterious 
nature of the Deity. {Strom, v. 5, p. 
664, and 7, p. 671, and Pint. de. Is. s. 
9.) There were also the oriosphinx, 
with the head of a ram ; the hieraco- 
sphinx, with that of a hawk ; and some- 
times the paintings represented an 
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"besides certain stones for the repairs, of a most extraordinary 
size. Some of these he got from the quarries oyer against 


asp, or some other snake (see woodcut 
below, No. yil. fig. 2), in lieu of a 
bead, attecbed to the body of a lion. 
Egyptian sphinxes were not composed 


of a woman and a lion, like those of 
Greece ; and if an instance occurs of 
this it was a mere caprice, and pro- 
bably a foreign innovation, justified 


m. ly. 


4 


No. Vll. 


5 



Chap. 175. 


HIS MONOLITHIC CHAMBEB. 


ms 

Memphis, hut the largest were brought from Elephantine,® 
which is twenty days’ voyage from Sais. Of all these won- 
derful masses that which I most admire is a chamber made of 
a single stone,® which was quarried at Elephantine. It took 


by its representing a queen, the wife 
of King Horns, of tbe 18tb dynasty ; 
and tbey are sometimes seen in the 
sculptures that portray the spoil taken 
from Asiatic nations. One of them 
forms the cover of a vase, either of 
gold or silver ; rings (or ore) of which 
are probably contained in the sealed 
bags below; and the same head is 
affixed to other ornaments taken from 
the same countries in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Naharayn, or 
Mesopotamia, by the arms of Sethi, 
the father of the great Berneses. 
Another foreign sphinx has the crested 
head of the Assyrian nisr.” 

One sphinx has been found of the 
early time of the 6th dynasty (in the 
possession of Mr. Larking, of Alexan- 
dria), having the name of King Me- 
renre ; and another of the 12th 
dynasty (on a scarabsens of the 
Louvre) ; which at once decide the 
priority of those of Egypt. The great 
sphinx at the Pyramids is of the time 
of a Thothmes of the 18th dynasty 
(note ^ on oh. 127). Sometimes an 
androsphinx, instead of the lion^s 
paws, has human hands, with a vase, 
or censer, between them. The winged 
sphinx is rare in Egypt; but a few 
solitary instances of it occxir on the 
monuments and on scarabeei ; as well 
as of the hawk-headed sphinx, called 
sefeTf which is winged (fig. 3). There 
is also a fabulous animal called scuk^ 
with the head of a hawk, the body of 
a lion, and the tail terminating in a 
lotus flower (fig. 5) — a strange combi- 
nation of the bird, quadruped, and 
vegetable — as well as other fanciful 
creatures, one of which has the spot- 
ted body of a leopard, with a winged 
human head on its back resembling a 
modern cherub ; and another is like a 
gazelle with wings (fig. 1). There is 
also the square-eared quadruped, the 
emblem of Seth (fig. 4). The unicorn 
also occurs in the same early paint- 


ings. To this was generally attached 
the idea of great strength ” (Numb, 
xxiii, 22, and xxiv. 8), for which the 
real unicorn (the rhinoceros) was 
noted ; and with this view the sculp- 
tors of the Nineveh obelisk, and of 
Persepolis (Ker Porter, i. PL 35), who 
had never seen it, represented it 
under the form of a bull, their emblem 
of strength (Cp. Pausan. ix. 21) : but 
the Egyptian unicorn, even in the 
early time of the 12th dynasty, was 
the rhinoceros ; and though less 
known then than afterwards, it had 
the pointed nose and small tail of that 
animal, of which it is a rude represen- 
tation. Over it is ‘‘ebo,’’ a name 
applied also to ivory,’’ and to any 
large beast. The winged Greek 
sphinxes, so common on vases, are 
partly Egyptian, partly Phoenician in 
their character, the recnrved tips of 
the wings being evidently taken from 
those of Astarte. (See woodcut No. 4 
in App. to B. iii. Essay i.) 

The Bomans sometimes gave to 
sphinxes the head of a man, sometimes 
of a woman, with the royal asp upon 
the forehead, in sculptures of late 
time. It is remarkable that in India 
a sphinx is said to represent the 
fourth avatar of Vishnoo, and in 
Thibet it is called nara-sinhas, man- 
lion,” or merely sinhas, ^^lion,” pro- 
nounced singhas, like (repiyyus , — 

[a w.] 

^ These were granite blocks.— 

[a w.] 

3 The form and dimensions of this 
monolith were very like that of the 
same king at Tel-et-mai, Thmuis, or 
Leontopolis (given in Mr. Burton’s 
Excerpta, plate 41), which measures 
21 ft. 9 high, 13 ft. broad, and 11 ft. 

7 deep, and internally 19 ft. 3, 8 ft,, 
and 8 ft. 3. That of Sa/is, according 
to Herodotus, was 31 ft. 6 long, 22 ft. 
broad, and 12 ft. high, and, within, 
28 ft. 3, 18 ft., and 74* His length is*: 
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three years to convey this bloch from the quarry to Sais : and 
in the conveyance were employed no fewer than two thousand 
labourers, who were all from the class of boatmen. The 
length of this chamber on the outside is twenty-one cubits, its 
breadth fourteen cubits, and its height eight. The measure- 
ments inside are the following : — The length, eighteen cubits 
and five-sixths; the breadth, twelve cubits; and the height, 
five. It lies near the entrance of the temple, where it was left 
in consequence of the following circumstance : — It happened 
that the architect, just as the stone had reached the spot 
where it now stands, heaved a sigh, considering the length of 
time that the removal had taken, and feeling wearied with the 
heavy toil. The sigh was heard by Amasis, who, regarding it 
as an omen, would not allow the chamber to be moved forwai’d 
any further. Some, however, say that one of the workmen 
engaged at the levers was crushed -and killed by the mass, and 
that this was the reason of its being left where it now stands. 

176. To the other temples of much note Amasis also made 
magnificent offerings — at Memphis, for instance, he gave the 
recumbent colossus ^ in front of the temple of Vulcan, which 
is seventy-five feet long. Two other colossal statues stand on 
the same base, each twenty feet high, carved in the stone of 
Ethiopia, one on either side of the temple. There is also a 
stone colossus of the same size at Sais,- recumbent like that 
at Memphis. Amasis finally built the temple of Isis, at 
Memphis, a vast structure, well worth seeing. 

177. It is said that the reign of Amasis was the most pros- 
perous time that Egypt ever saw,^ — ^the river was more liberal 


rojilly the when standing erect* 

It was not equal in weight to the 
granite Colossus of Eemeses at Thebes, 
which weighed upwards of 887 tons, 
and it was far inferior to the monolith 
of Biito, which was taken from the 
same quarries. See note ^ on ch. 155, 
-[G. W.] 

^ It was an unusual position for an 
statue; and this, as well as 
the other at Memphis, and the mono- 


lith, may have been left on the ground, 
in consequence of the troubles which 
came upon Egypt at the time; and 
which the Egyptians concealed from 
Herodotus. Strabo speaks of a Colos- 
sus of a single stone, lying before the 
dromos of the temple at Memphis, 
in which the bull fights were held. 
This may be the statue of Amasis. — 
[G. W.] 

5 This can. only relate to the iu- 
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to the land, and the land brought forth more abundantly for 
the service of man than had ever been knomi before ; v?hile 
the number of inhabited cities -was not less than twenty thou- 
sand. It was this king ^Lmasis who established the law that 


temal state of the country ; and what 
Herodotus afterwards says shows this 
was his meaning. The flourishing in- 
ternal condition of Egypt , is certainly 
proved by the monuments, and the 
wealth of private individuals was very 
remarkable,* but Egypt had lost all 
its power abroad, and had long been 
threatened, if not actually invaded, 
by the Babylonians. Indeed the 
civil war between Apries and Amasis 
had probably given ISrebuchadne2i2sar 
an opportunity for interfering in 
Egypt ; and if Amasis was forced to 
pay tribute to the Babylonians for 
quiet possession of the throne, this 
might account for the prophecy in 
Ezekiel (ch. xxix.), which is so per- 
plexing, that Egypt should be given 
to Nebuchadnezzar, and be a base 
kingdom,” raising itself no more to 
‘'rule over the nations.” Its being 
the basest of kingdoms, uninhabited 
forty years (v. 11), and its cities deso- 
late, appears to accord badly with the 
prosperous time of Amasis j if all this 
was to happen after the year 585 b.g., 
when Tyre was taken, and conse- 
quently to extend into his reign 
(Ezek. xxix. 18) . Still less could the 
captivity of Egypt date before the 
fail of Nineveh, as has been supposed 
from Nahnm (iii. 8). The successful 
reign of Apries, and his obliging the 
Chaldeans to raise the siege of Jeru- 
salem (Jer. xxxvii. 5), render it im-^ 
possible ; and the civil war between 
Aj)ries and Amasis happening after 
the taking of Tyre, would agree better 
with the statement of Ezekiel (xxix. 
18) as to the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s invasion of Egypt. That it 
took place is directly stated by 
Ezekiel and Jeremiah (xliii, 10, and 
xlvi. 13) : the opportunity for inter- 
ference was favourable for the Baby- 
lonians; and the mere fact of a tri- 
bute being imposed by Nebuchad- 


nezzar would account for the great 
calamities described by those prophets, 
since to the Egyptians a tribute would 
be the utmost humiliation. Many tri-* 
butes too were imposed on people with- 
out absolute conquest or invasion. The 
reference to the pride of Apries in 
Ezekiel (xxix. 3) also argues that it 
was at his downfall : and this is again 
foretold in Isaiah (xix. 2), There is, 
however, a difiiculty in the forty 
years, occupying as they would so 
great a portion of the reign of Amasis. 
(See Hist. Notice, App; ch. viii., end 
of § 37.) During his reign, and be- 
fore 554 B.c. (when Sardis was taken), 
Croesns had made a treaty of alliance 
with Amasis, as well as with the 
Babylonians, at the time that Laby- 
netus (Nabonidus?) reigned in Bab}'-- 
lon (supra, i. 77) ; from which it might 
be argued that the Egyptians were 
bound to follow the policy of the 
Babylonians ; and the Egyptian pha- 
lanx in the Lydian army is mentioned 
by Xenophon. (See Cyrop. vi. ii. 10, 
and VII. i. 30-45.) Again, it has been 
supposed that the captivity of Egypt 
should rather refer to the Persian in- 
vasion, which could scarcely have been 
overlooked in prophecy; but these 
denouncements did not allude to 
events about to happen long after the 
fall of Jerusalem ; they were to show 
the hopelessness of trusting to Egypt 
against the power of Babylon; and 
the invasion of Egypt by the Persians 
had no connection with Jewish his- 
tory. Nor is it certain that 40 is 
always to be taken as an exact num- 
ber; its freqifent occurrence in the 
Bible (like 7 and some other numbers) 
shows this could not be ; and 4, or 40, ' 
is considered to signify " completion,” 
or "perfection,” like the square, and 
the number 24 in Arabic. See Hist. 
Notice, § 38, and note ® on ch. 100, 
and on oh. 8, Book iii.— [G. W.] 
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every Egyptian should appear once a year before the governor 
of his canton,® and show his means of living; or, failing to do 
so, and to prove that he got an honest livelihood, should be put 
to death, Solon the Athenian borrowed this law from the 
Egyptians, and imposed it on his countrymen, who have 
observed it ever since. It is indeed an excellent custom. 

178 . Amasis was partial to the Greeks,*^ and, among other 
favours which he granted them, gave to such as liked to settle 
in Egypt the city of Naucratis® for their residence. To those 



* Each nome, or canton, was go- 
verned by a nomarcb. Herodotus 
attributes this law to Amasis ; but it 
appears to Have been much older; 
since we find in the sculptures of the 
18th dynasty bodies of men present- 
ing themselves before the magistrates 
for registration. It is possible that 
Amosis, the first king of that dynasty, 
made the law, and that the resem- 
blance of the two names led to the 
mistake. Diodorus (i. 77) mentions 
it as an Egyptian law, and agrees with 
Herodotus in saying that Solon intro- 
duced it at Athens ; but it was Draco 
who made death the punishment at 
Athens ; which was altered by Solon 
(Pint. Life of Solon), “who repealed 
all Braco’^s laws, excepting those con- 
cerning murder, because they were 
too severe ; “ insomuch that those 


who were convicted of idleness were 
condemned to die.” But Solon 
“ordered the Areopagites to ascer- 
tain how every man got his living, 
and to chastise the idle. ” — [G. W.] 

^ Amasis had reason to be hostile to 
the Greeks, who had assisted Apries, 
but, perceiving the value of their aid, 
he became friendly to them, and 
granted them many privileges, which 
had the effect of inducing many to 
settle in and afterwards led 

them to assist the Egyptians in free- 
ing their country from the Persians. — 
[G. W.] 

® This was “ formerly ” the only 
commercial entrepdt for Greek mer- 
chandise, and was established for the 
first time by Amasis. The privileges 
enjoyed by Haucratis were not only 
owing to the exclusive regulations of 
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who only wished to trade upon the coast, and did not want to 
fix their abode in the country, he granted certain lands where 
they might set up altars and erect temples to the gods. Of 
these temples the grandest and most famous, which is also the 
most frequented, is that called the HeUehium.” It was built 
conjointly by the lonians, Dorians, and Bohans, the following 
cities taking part in the work the Ionian states of Chios, 
Teos, Phocsea, and Clazomenae ; Ehodes, Cnidus, Halicarnas- 
sus, and Phaselis^ of the Dorians; and Mytndne of the 
iEolians. These are the states to whom the temple belongs, 
and they haye the right of appointing the goyernors of the 
factory ; the other cities which claim a share in the building, 
claim what in no sense belongs to them. Three nations, 
howeyer, consecrated for themselves separate temples — the 
Eginetans one to Jupiter, the Samians to Juno, and the 
Milesians to Apollo.^ 

179. In ancient times there was no factory but Naucratis 


the Egyptians, like those of the 
Chinese at the present day, hut were 
a precaution against pirates landing 
on the coast, under pretence of trad- 
ing. (See notes ® and ^ on chs. 112 
and 154.) The exact position of 
hTaucratis is unknown. The name is 
Greek, like that of Archander (supra, 
ch. 98). Of the Kauoratis garlands, 
see Athen. Beip. xr. — [G. W.J 

The story told hy. Strabo (xvii. p. 
1137) of the foundation of Haucratis 
by the Milesians in the Ume of Ina/ms 
is entitled to no manner of credit. It 
may be questioned whether Naucratis 
was in any real sense “a Milesian 
colony.” 

® Phas^lis lay on the east coast of 
Lyoia, directly at the base of Mount 
Solyma (Tahlitalu) . It was sometimes 
reckoned to Pamphylia (Plin. H.*N. 
V. 27 ; Mela, i. 14 ; Steph. Byz. ad 
voc.), but more commonly, and by 
the best geographers, to Lyoia (Soyl. 
Peripl. p. 94; Strab. xiv. p. 952; 
Ptolem. Y. 3 ; Arrian, i, 24, &o.) . Ac- 
cording to tradition, it was founded 
by Lacius, the brother of Antiph^mus, 


the Lindian colonizer of Gela. (He- 
ropyth. and Philosteph, ap. Athen. 
Beipn. vii. p. 297, F. and Aristsenet. 
ap. Steph. Byz. ad yoc. TeXa.) This 
would place its foundation about B.c, 
690. There seems to be no doubt that 
• it was a purely Greek town. 

The remains of Phas^lis are Yery 
considerable, and have been carefully 
described by Oapt. Beatifort. (Elara- 
mania, pp. 59-70.) Its modem name 
is Tekrova* The part of the coast 
where it is situated abounds in woods 
of pine, which explains its ancient 
name of Pityussa. (See Steph. Byz. 
ad Yoo. <ka(r7)Ais,) : 

The other places here mentioned are 
too well known to need comment. 

^ That is, to the gods specially 
worshipped in their respective coun- 
tries. The great temple of Jupiter 
Panhellenius in Egina, briefly de- 
scribed by Pausanias (ii. xxix. § 6), is 
well known to travellers. That of 
Apollo at Branohidm, and that of Juno 
at Samos, have been already noticed. 
(Supra, i. 157, ii. 148.) 
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in. the wlaole of Egypt ; and if a person entered one of the 
other mouths of the Me, he was obliged to swear that he had 
not come there of his own free will. Having so done, he was 
bound to sail in his ship to the Canobic mouth, or, were that 
impossible owing to contrary winds, he must take his wares by 
boat all round the Delta, and so bring them to Naucratis, 
which had an exclusive privilege. 

180. It happened in the reign of Amasis that the temple of 
Delphi had been accidentally burnt, ^ and the Amphictyons ® 
had contracted to have it rebuilt for three hundred talents, of 
which sum one-fourth was to be furnished by the Delphians. 
Under these circumstances the Delphians went from city to 
city begging contributions, and among their other wanderings 
came to Egypt and asked for help. From few other places 
did they obtain so much — ^Amasis gave them a thousand 
talents of alum,^ and the Greek settlers twenty minae.® 


181. A league was concluded by Amasis with the Cyrenseans, 
by which Gyrene and -Egypt became close friends and allies. 
He likewise took a wife from that city, either as a sign of his 
friendly feeling, or because he had a fancy to marry a Greek 
woman. However this may be, certain it is that he espoused 
a lady of Gyrene, by name Ladice,® daughter, some say, of 
Battus or Areesilaiis, the king '^—others, of Oritobulus, one of 

® The temple at Delphi was burnt in more than eighty pounds of our money, 

the year b.c. 548 (Pausan. X. v. § 5), The entire sum which the Delphians 

consequently in the 21st year of had to collect exceeded 18,000h 
Amasis. According to one account ® One wife of Amasis was a daughter 
(Philoch. Fr. 70), it was purposely of the third Psammetichus, 

destroyed by the Pisistratidae. But and another is mentioned on 

this was probably a calumny. Its re- the monuments, called Tashot, 

construction by the Alcmaeonidae, who which looks like a foreign 
took the contract from the Amphicty. (Asiatic) name. Amasis had 
ons, is noticed in Book v. ch. 63. the title of Neitsi, '^son of 

•'* See note on Book vii. ch. 200. Neith,*' or Minerva j and this 

^ That of Egypt was celebrated : narSe, Ames-Neitsi, has been 
'‘laudatissima in iEigypto.” (Plin. changed by Pliny into Seneserteus, 

XXXV. 15.) Much is still obtained in who (he says) reigned when Pytha- 

the Oasis ; but the best is from Sheb goras was in Egypt. — ^[G. W.] 

(which signifies « alum ’’), to the south ? Some of the MSS. give the reading 
of the Great Oasis, on the caravan.road « Battus, the son of Arcesilaus,” which 
from Darfdr, — [G. W.] Wesseling prefers. But the weight 

^ Twenty minse would be somewhat of authority is on the other side. The 
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the chief citizens. When the time came to complete the con- 
tract, Amasis was struck with weakness. Astonished hereat 
— for he was not wont to be so afflicted — ^the king thus 
addressed his bride: Woman, thou hast certainly bewitched 
me — now therefore be sure thou shalt perish more miserably 
than ever woman perished yet” Ladice protested her inno- 
cence, but in vain ; Amasis was not softened. Hereupon she 
made a vow internally, that if he recovered within the day 
(for no longer time was allowed her), she would present a 
statue to the temple of Venus at Gyrene. Immediately she 
obtained her wish, and the king’s weakness disappeared. 
Amasis loved her greatly ever after, and Ladice performed her 
vow. The statue which she caused to be made, and sent to 
Gyrene, continued there to my day, standing with its face 
looking outwards from the city. Ladice herself, when Gam- 
byses conquered Egypt, suffered no wrong ; for Gambyses, on 
learning of her who she was, sent her back unharmed to her 
country. 

182. Besides the marks of favour already mentioned, Amasis 
also enriched with offerings many of the Greek temples. He 



sent to Gyrene a statue of Minerva covered with plates of 
gold,® and a painted likeness ^ of himself. To the Minerva of 


ciironology of the Cyrenaeaii kiags is 
so obscure, that it is difficult to say 
which monarch or monarohs are in- 
tended, Perhaps Battus the Happy, and 
Aroesilaus II., his son, have the best 
claim. (See note on Book iv. oh. 163.) 

® Statues of this kind were not un- 


common (infra, vi. 118). The most 
famous was that of Minerva at Delphi, 
which the Athenians dedicated from 
the spoils of their victory at the Eury- 
medon. (Pansan. X. xv. S 3 : Clitod. 
Er. 15.) 

® The Egyptians had actual portraits 



Mode of drawing Egyptian figures in squares, from a tomb at Thebes. 
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Lindus he gave two statues in stone, and a linen corslet ^ well 
worth inspection. To the Samian Juno he presented two 


of their kings at a very remote period : 
and those in the sculptures were real 
likenesses. That sent by Amasis to 
Gyrene was on wood, like the a-fpo/cey, 
or ypa^al (tabulae), of the Greeks ; and 
similar pictures are shown to have 
been painted in Egypt as early as the 
12th dynasty, nearly 2000 b.c. (Cp. 
Pliny XXXV. 3, vii. 56, where he says, 
“ Gyges, the Lydian, first invented 
painting in Egypt.*’) In Greece pic- 
tures (often hung np in temples) were 
works of the best artists, frescoes and 
others f)n walls being an inferior 
brnnch of art (“ nulla gloria artifioum 
est, nisi eorum qui tabulas pinxere ; ” 
Plin. XXXV, 10) ; and we may conclude 
that in Egyj)t also the real artists 
wore those who painted pictures. The 
bas-reliefs and paintings on the monu- 
ments were executed more mechani- 
cally, the figures being drawn in 
squares ; but in many cases the use of 
the squares was for copying the figures 
from smaller original designs of the 
master-artist; and some figures were 
drawn at once without the squares, 
and then corrected by the master. 
When in squares, 19 parts were given 
to the height of a man from the top of 
the head to the plant of the foot ; and 
so systematic was this method, that 
in statues Diodorus says (i. 98) the 
various portions of the same figure, 
made by several artists in difierent 
places, when brought together, would 
agree perfectly, and make a complete 
whole. In his time, however, the 
proportions had been altered, and he 
gives 21|- parts as the height of the 
figure. It seems, too, that they were 
somewhat different in statues and 
painted figures. These last also varied 
at times. The above, of 19 parts, was 
used in the best period of art during 
the 18th and 19th dynasties. The 
figures were then a little more elon- 
gated than during the reigns of the 
Memphite kings (a greater distance 
being given from the plant of the foot 
to the knee), and still more than under 


the Ptolemies, when an attempt to 
bring the proportions nearer to the 
real figure altered its character, and 
gave it a clumsiness, without any 
approach to greater truth. For the 
Egyptian style was quite conventional, 
and could never be subjected to any 
other rules ; and the Ptolemaic figure, 
as Dr. Lepsius observes, was a bad 
imitation of foreign and ill-understood 
art.” (See his letters from Egypt, p. 
117 .) With the Greeks the length of 
the foot was the measure whose propor- 
tion to the entire height was generally 
maintained” (Muller, Anct, Art. p. 
392) ; but as in Egypt it is equal in 
length to 8 squares, or parts, it cannot 
answer for a figure of 19. And six 
of these feet coming only to the fore- 
head, which varied so much as to be 
or •!, or less of another square,’* 
shows that neither the foot, nor the 
arbitrary and variable point to which 
it was measured, could be any guide. 
In the best period, from the ground 
to the knee was 6 parts or 2 feet ; 
but the figure was greater in breadth 
as compared to its height in the 
pyramid period than during the 18th 
and 19th dynasty ; the distance from 
the ground to the knee, though 6 parts, 
was* less than 2 feet, and the waist was 
nearly 3 parts (or 2 ^) ; while at the 18th 
dynasty period it was only 2 parts in 
breadth. In the old pyramid-time the 
length of the foot was of the whole 
figure to the top of the head ; in the 
other period much less (3X6 being 
18) ; so that there must have been 
another standard ; and the great differ- 
ence was in the breadth, compared 
to the height, of the figure ; a differ- 
ence in the number of the squares is 
also said to have been met with. (See 
Handbooh of Ugypt^ Route 29, OmhosS) 

There are some portraits painted on 
wood and affixed to mummy cases, but 
these are of Greek and Roman time, 
and an innovation not Egyptian. — 

[aw.] 

* Some of these linen corslets were 
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statties of Mmself, made in wood,^ which stood in the great 
temple to my day, behind the doors. Samos was honoured 
with these gifts on account of the bond of friendship subsist- 
ing between Amasis and Polycrates, the son of iEaces:® 
Lindus, for no such reason, but because of the tradition that 
the daughters of Danaus ^ touched there in their flight from 


o£ very remarkable textnre ; and He- 
rodotus (iii. 47) mentions another 
presented by Amasis to the Lacedse- 
monians, which was carried o-ffi by the 
Samians. It was ornamented with 
numerous figures of animals, worked 
in gold and cotton. Each thread was 
worthy of admiration, for though very 
fine, every one was composed of 360 
other threads, all distinct, the quality 
being similar to that dedicated to 
Hinerva at Lindus. Gold thread, it 
should be observed, is mentioned in 
Exod. xxxix. 3 for working in rich 



colours (see At. Eg. vol. iii. p. 128). 
It has been conjectured that the “ tree- 
wool ” of Herodotus was silk ; but 
cotton is commonly used for em- 
broidery even at the present day, 
(See above, ch. 86, note ®.) A similar 
corslet with figures of animals is re- 
presented in the tomb of llemeses III. 
at Thebes. Lucan (Phars. x. 142) 
mentions the needlew^ork of Egypt : — 
** Candida Sidonio perlucent pectora filo. 

Quod Nilotis acus compressum pectine Seram 
Solvit, et extenso laxavit stamina velo.” 

Pliny (xix. 1) notices “the corslet 
of Amasis, shown in the Temple of 
Minerva at Bhodes,'’ which seems 
to have been nearly pulled to pieces 
(as it would be now), to test “the 
365 threads.’’-~[G. W.] 

® These were not uncommon ; and 
many have been found of kings, who 
preceded Amasis in the same build- 
ings where granite and other statues 
of the same period were placed. 
Pausauias (ii. 19) says “ all ancient 
statues were of wood, especially 
those of the Egyptians ; and if in 
Egypt they were no proof of an. 
tiquity, still the oldest there also 
were probably of wood. — [G. W.] 

® Vide infra, iii. 39-43. 

^ The flight of Danaus from Egypt 
to Greece is not only mentioned by 
Herodotus, but by Manetbo and 
others, and was credited both by 
Greeks and Egyptians ,* and it is 
certainly very improbable (as Mr. 
Kenrick observes) that the Greeks 
would have traced the colonization 
of Argos, and the origin of certain 
rites, to Egypt, unless there had been 
some authority for the story. The 
foundation of the Temple of Lin- 
dns in Bhodes by the daughters of 
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the sons of iEgyptus, and hnilt the temple of Minerya. Such 
were the offerings of Amasis. He likewise took Cyprus, 
which no man had ever done before,® and compelled it to pay 
him a tribute.® 


Danans, when fljing from Egypt, 
accords with the notion, of colonisa- 
tion and religious rites passing from 
the Egyptians to the Greeks; and 
the tradition of the relationship be- 
tween JSgyptns, Banana, and Belns, 
connects the three cotintries of 
Egypt, Greece, and Fhcenicia. See 
note S ch. 101, and note ^ ch. 107. 
-~CG.w.3 • 

® Cyprus seems to have been first 
occupied by the Ohittim, a Japhetic 
race (Gen. x. 4). To them must be 
attributed the foundation of the 
original capital, Citium. Before the 
Trojan war, however, the Phoenicians 
had made themselves masters of the 
island, which they may have named 
Cyprus, from the abundance of the 
herb Cyprus (Lawsonia alba), called 
in the Hebrew dqs, which is found 
there. (Steph. Byz. ad voc. Kvwpos. 
Plin. H. N. xii. 24.) According to 
Greek tradition, the conquest was 
effected by a certain Cinyras, a Syrian 
king (Theopomp. Pr. Ill ; Apollod. iir. 
xiv. § 3), whom Homer makes con- 
temporary with Agamemnon. (11. 
xi. 20.) His capital was Paphos. If 
we may believe Yirgil, the Cittaeans 
soon regained their independence, for 
Belus, the father of Bido (more pro- 
perly Matgen, Menand. ap. Joseph, c. 
Ap. i. 18), had again to reduce the 
island (..^^En. i. 621-2), where, according 
to Alexander of Ephesus, he built 
(rebuilt ?) the two cities of Citium and 
Lapcthns. (See Steph, Byz. ad voc. 
AaTrydos.) A hundred and fifty years 
afterwards we find the Cittseans again 


in revolt. They had renounced their 
allegiance to Elulaeus, king of Tyre, 
and were assisted in their struggle by 
Shalmaneser (Menand. ap. Joseph. 
A, J. ix. 14). After the fall of the 
Assyrian empire, Phoenicia seems to 
have recovered her supremacy, and 
thenceforth Cyprus followed her for- 
tunes ; being now attacked by Amasis 
as a seqnel to the Phoeiiician wars of 
his predecessor (supra, ch. 161 ; cp. 
Biod, Sic. i. 68). So, too, when 
Phoenicia submitted to Gambyses, 
Cyprus immediately followed her 
example (infra, iii. 19). Concerning 
the Greek colonies in Cyprus, see note 
on Book V. ch. 104. 

® Bean Blakesley says (note ad loo.) : 
'^It is impossible that Cyprus could 
have been reduced without a fleet, and 
Egypt did not possess one of her own.” 
He then proceeds to sioeculate on the 
quarter whence an cmatiliary naval 
force was at this time procured, and 
decides in favour of Samos. But Neco 
had made Egypt a naval power (supra, 
ch. 159), which she thenceforth con- 
tinued to be. Under Apries she con- 
tended against Phoenicia (ch. 161), 
undoubtedly with her own ships, not 
with some Hellenic auxiliary naval 
force,” as Mr. Blakesley supposes. 
Her continued possession of a large 
navy after her conquest by the Per- 
sians is marked in vi. 6, where her 
vessels are engaged against the 
lonians, and again in vii. 89, where 
she furnishes 200 triremes (the largest 
contingent, after that of Phoenicia) to 
the fleet of Xerxes. 



HOTE (p.45). 


Since the second edition of this work was published, the author has 
received from the Eev. W. Burgon a second very careful transcript 
of the Aboo-Simbel Inscription. It differs from the transcript of Sir 
G. Wilkinson in the following respects : — 1. The second and third lines 
are complete, the one ending with the word ©eokaos (for BgokKovs), and 
the other with nOTAMOS ; 2. The last word is read as OTAAMA ; 3. The 
writing is altogether more upright than represented by Wilkinson; 4. 
The name of Psammetichus is spelt with one M in the first line, and with 
two in the second ; 5. The following points are remarkable in the forms 
of the letters ; — (a) the two strokes of the gamma sometimes form a right 
angle, sometimes an acute one ; (Z>) the cross in the middle of the theta is 
sometimes upright, sometimes inclined, like the cross of an English X; 
(c) the rho has generally its usual form, but on one occasion nearly 
resembles a Eoman B ; (d) the upright stroke of the tati is sometimes 
carried a little beyond the line of the horizontal one ; (e) the npsilon is 
generally a Boman Y, but sometimes has the right-hand limb shortened ; 
(/) the chi is represented indifferently by an upright or an inclined cross. 
It may be added that Mr. Burgon did not notice any case in which the 
omega was represented (as Sir G. Wilkinson states) by an omicron with 
a dot in the centre, 0 . —(1875.) 
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“THE EGYPTIANS BEPOEB THE EEIGN OP THEIE KING PSAM- 
METICHUS BELIEVED THEMSELVES TO BE THE MOST ANCIENT 
OP MANKIND. ’’—Ciiap. 2. 

1. The Egyptians from Asia. 2. Egyptian and Celtic. 3 Semitic character of 
Egyptian. 4. Evidences of an older langnage than Zend and Sanscrit. 5. 

Ba or Fa, and Ma, primitive cries of infantSj made into father and mother. 

6. m for h. 7. Bek not to be pronounced by an imtntored child. 8. Beh, 
name of bread in Egypt. 9. The story told to Herodotus. 10. Claim of the 
Scythians to be an early race. 

If Egypt is not the oldest cmlised nation of antiquity, it may vie 1. 
with any other known in history ; and the records of its civilisation, 
left by the monuments, unquestionably date far before those of any 
other country. Bnt the inhabitants of the valley of the NTile were 
not the most ancient of mankind, they evidently derived their 
origin from Asia ; and the parent stock, from which they were a 
very early offset, claims a higher antiquity in the history of the 
human race. Their skull shows them to have been of the Caucasian 
stock, and distinct from the African tribes Westward of the Mle ; 
and they are evidently related to the oldest races of Central Asia, 
(See note ® on ch. 15.) The Egyptian language might, from its 
grammar, appear to claim a Semitic origin, but it is not really one 
of that family, like the Arabic, Hebrew, and others ; nor is it one 
of the languages of the Sanscritic family, th|)ugh it shows a pri- 
mitive affinity to the Sanscrit in certain points; and this has been 
accounted for by the Egyptians being an offset from the early 
undivided Asiatic stock — a conclusion consistent with the fact 
of their language being “much less developed than the Semitic and 
Sanscritic, and yet, admitting the principle of those inff exions and ‘ 
radical formations, which we find developed, sometimes in one, 
sometimes in the other, of those great families.’^ Besides certain 
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affinities witk tke Sanscrit, it lias others with the Celtic, and the 

2. languages of Africa; and Dr. Oh. Mejer thinks that Celtic “in 
all its non-Sanscritic features most strikingly corresponds with the 
old Egyptian. It is also the opinion of M. Miiller that the Egyp- 
tian bears an affinity “both to the Arian and Semitic dialects,'^ 
from its haying been an offset of the original Asiatic tongue, which 
was their common parent before this was broken up into the 
Turanian, Arian, and Semitic. 

3. In its grammatical construction, Egyptian has the greatest re- 
semblance to the Semitic ; and if it has less of this character than 
the Hebrew, and other purely Semitic dialects, this is explained by 
the latter haying been developed after the separation of the original 
tongue into Arian and Semitic, and by the Egyptian having retained 
a portion of both elements. There is, however, a possibility that 
the Egyptian may have been a compound language, formed from 
two or more after the first migration of the race; and foreign 
elements may have been then added to it, as in the case of some 
other languages.. 

It is also interesting to observe that while the Semitic languages 
are confined to the south-west part of Asia, including Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and Arabia, the same elements are met with in the languages 
of Africa. 

4. Though Zend and Sanscrit are the oldest languages of the Indo- 
European family, still these two are offsets of an older primitive 
one; and among other evidences of this may be mentioned the 
changes that words had already undergone in Zend and Sanscrit 
from the original form they had in the parent tongue; as in the 
number “twenty,” which being in the Zend “ Visaiti” and in San- 
scrit “ Vinsati'' shows that they have thrown off the “ d ” of the 
original dva, “two,” of dvisaiti, and of dvinsati (as the Latin 
“ viginti ” is a corrupted form of “ dviginti ”) ; and this is the more 
remarkable as the original form is maintained in the “dvadeset,” 
or “dvaes,” of the Slavonic; and “twice” in Sanscrit is dvis. 
Another evidence is obtained from the Sancrit verb asmi^ “ I am,” 
where santi, “ they are,” is put for mani% <fec. 

The word “ Bekos ” is thought to be Phrygian ; and Strabo, 
following Hipponax, says it was the Cyprian word for bread, 
, (vii. p. 340,) 

Larcher remarks that, deprived of its Greek termination, “os,” 
and reduced to “Bek,” it looks like an imitation of the bleating of 
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the goats, wMch the children had been accustomed to hear ; bnt it 
might rather be considered one of the two primitive sounds (ba or 
pa, and ma) first uttered by infants, which have been the origin of 
the names of father and mother in the earliest oJEsets from the 
parent language of mankind: thus matar ; matar (Sanscr.) ; 

mater (Lat.), and (Gr,) ; mutter (Germ,) ; miitor (Slav.) ; mam 
(Welsh); um (Heh, and Arab.); amma (Tamil); erne "" woman 
(Mongol,, whence the terminations of khanem and begum) ; ima 
""wife ’’ (Ostialc) ; ema “ mother” (Finnish) ; ema "" female ” (Magyar) ; 

hime 2|M € 'W'ife,” “woman,” and man (t-mau, mau-t), "" mother ” 

(FgypUan), 

The same with ab^ or pa; and though it has been observed that 
Greek and Sanscrit have the verbs of similar meaning vdoi and fxdw^ 
pa and ma ; and that vdr7)p, pUca^^ matar ^ are regularly formed ; 

the existence of the same roots in other languages claims for them 
a far earlier origin ; and they were borrowed from the first efforts 
of the infant’s speech. 

It is remarkable that the two consonants which begin these 6. 
sounds “ “ ma,” are commutable labials, "" b ” being frequently 

put for ""m,” in many languages ; as in ancient Egypt, chnubis for 
chnumis ; Gemnoute changed into Sebeiinytus and Semenhoud ; 
the river Bagradas converted into Magradah; the Mandela into 
Bardela, and many others ; and the modem Greeks, who have no 
"" b,” are obliged to introduce an "" m ” before a “ p,” to imitate the 
sound, — -fabrica being written by them pliamprilm. The natural 
sound, then, at the beginning of the word bek might have been 
pronounced by a child, but not the "" k,” unless instructed to make 7. 
the necessary artificial effort ; and one untaught to speak would not 
have the power of uttering any but labial sounds. The fact, there- 
fore, of the children not being able to go beyond ""be,” the begin- 
ning of the word, renders the story doubtful ; and still less can we 
believe that the Egyptians gave precedence to the Phrygians from 
the use of the word heh ; since their own word "" oik,” "" ak,” ""cake,” 8. 

bread,” or with the definite article poih (pronounced in Coptic 
haylc^ like our word "" halce ”) would be at once construed, by a 
people already convinced that they were the oldest of men, into a 
proof of their own claims ; for those cakes of bread were used by 
the Egyptians in all their offerings to the gods. The story, then, 0. 
may be considered one of the many current among the Gi’eek 
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ciceroni in Egypt, wMcli were similar to fhose concocted at tlie 
present day in tLe Frank quarter ” of an eastern city ; and we 
may acquit Psammetichus of ignorance of Ms own, as well as of 
otLer, languages. 

And tkough. Herodotus says lie learnt tke story itself from the 
priests of Memphis, it is evident that, being ignorant of the language, 
he was at the mercy of an interpreter; 

10. Justin (ii. 1) and Ammianus Marcellinus (xxii. 15) also mention 
a question between the Egyptians and Scythians respecting their 
comparative antiquity, which was considered with some show of 
reason to end in favour of the latter, as they inhabited those high 
lands of Central Asia, naturally the first fx^eed from the water that 
once covered the earth, and thei’efore the first inhabited ; and the 
antiquity of the races of Central Asia is fully borne out by modern 
ethnological researches. — [G. W.] 
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GHAPTEE II. 

«THE EGYPTIANS WEEE THE FIEST TO DISCO-^THl THE SOLAE 
YEAB.”— Chap. 4 

(See note® on GEap. 51, and below, Appendix, Ch. vii.) 

1, The 12 months in Egyi^t. 2, Years o£ 360, 365, and 365^ days. 3. The three 
seasons. 4 Length of the year corrected. 6. Sothio year. 6, The year of 
365 days. 7. The dates of kings* reigns. 8. The Square or Sothic yeai% 9. 

The Lunar year. 10. The Arab year. 11. The Jewish year, 12, Intercala- 
tion of the Egyptians and Greeks. 

Though Herodotus does not call tBe twelve portions, into wliich tlie 1* 
Egyptian year 'was divided, montbs, it is certain that the original 
division was taken as among most other people from the moon ; 
the hieroglyphic signifying “ month ” being the crescent. The 
Egyptians had three years: one nnintercalated, of 860 days; and 
two intercalated, respectively of 365 and 365 J days. They were 2. 
divided into three seasons (“ spring, summer, and winter,” accord- 
ing to Diodorus, i. 11), each composed of four months of 30 days ; 
and in the two intercalated years five days were added at the end of 
the twelfth month, which completed the 365 days ; the quarter day 
in the last of them being added every fourth year, as in onr leap- 
year. 

The three seasons were thus represented with the four months 3. 
belonging to each : — 


Hilling ^ 

# ' :AWV'. 

0 ^ AWVS, 

9 ^ /VWA 

fP .IM. /WW\ 

4. Gboeak. 3. Athor. 
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8. Pharmutlii. 7. Phamenopb. 

6. Mecbir. 
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12. MesoxiS. 11. Epep, ’ 10. Paoni. 9. Paclions. 
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The first season began -with the month Thoth (the first day of 
which, in the time of Angnstns, b.g. 24, coincided with the 29th 
Angnst, O.S.), and was composed of the four months Thoth, Paopi, 
Athor, Choeak ; the second of Tohi, Mechir, Phamenoth, Phai’mu- 
thi ; the third of Pachons, Paoni, Epep, and Mesore 5 at the end of 
which were added the five days of the intercalated year. The 
names of the seasons appear to be, 1 st, of the plants ; 2 nd, of 
fiowering, or harvest, and 8 rd, of the waters, or inundation ; which 
originally corresponded nearly to 1°, l!Tovember, December', January 

4. and February; 2°, March, April, May and June ; 3^, July, August, 
September and October. But 'as, in course of time, the seasons 
changed, and those of summer fell in winter, they found it neces- 
sary to make another correction; and for this purpose they resolved 
on ascertaining the period that elapsed between the return of a 
fixed star to the same place in the heavens, which they perceived 
would not be variable as were their conventional seasons. The 

5 . heliacal rising of the dog-star, Sothis, was therefore the point fixed 
upon, and in 1460 Sothic (or 1461 of their vague) years, they 
found that it rose again heliacally, that their seasons had returned 
to their original places again, and that they had lost one whole 
year, according to the calculation of 365 days. This showed them 
that the di:fierence of a quarter of a day annually required that one 
day every four years should be intercalated to complete the true 
year; and though they had already devised other means of fixing 
the return of a certain period of the year, this was the first nearly 

6 . accurate detemiination of its length. The period when they first 
began their observations, as well as that still more remote one Avlieii 
the fii^st intercalated year of 365 days came into nse, must have 
been long before the year 1322 E.c. ; and an inscription (in the 
Turin Museum) of the time of Amunopli I., the second king of the 
18th dynasty, mentions the year of 365 days. Lepsius and Af. de 
Rouge have also shown that the five days were alieady noticed in 
the 12 th dynasty, and that the x'ite of Sothis was celebrated at the 
same period. The heliacal rising of Sothis was therefore ascertained 
long before the year 1322 ; and the reputed antiquity of the inter- 
calary days is shown by their being ascribed, according to Strabo, 
to Hermes ; as well as by the fable of the five sons of Seb having 
been horn on those days nor would the Egyptian kings have 
“sworn to retain the sacred year of 365 days witliout intercalating- 
any day or month,’’ unless the Sothic year had been already 
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in rented. Herodotus also says tliat tliey were indebted to tbe stars 
for their mode of adjusting tbe year and its seasons. But there is 
reason to believe that the still older year of 360 days was retained 
for the dates of kings’ reigns ; and that this nnintercalated year of 
360 days was the one used in their records and monumental stelas: 
thus, an Apis was born in the 53rd year of Psammetichus L, the 
19th Mechir, and died in the 16th year of Heco on the 6th Paopi, 
aged 16 years, 7 months, and 17 days, How from 19 Mechir to 
6 Paopi are 210 days + 11 to the end of Mechir + 6 of Paopi = 227, 
or 7 months 17 days over the 16 years; without any intercalary 
5 days. It is, however, ^possible that the 5 days were included in 
the last month of the year, and that it was a year of 365 days ; but 
there is no mention of the 31st, or any other day beyond the 30th, 
of Mesore. 

The Sothic year of 365|- days was called the square year, the annus 8. 
quadratus of Pliny (ii, 47) ; and the same mentioned by Diodorus 
(i. 50), Macrobius (i* 16), and Horapollo. It appears to be repre- 
sented in hieroglyphics by a square instead of the sun 

of the two vague years. The retention of the nnintercalated and 
intercalated vague year would prevent the confusion which might 
have been expected from the older and later chronological inemoirs 
having been kept in years of a different reckoning; for it was 
always easy to turn these last into Sothic years, when more accurate 
calculations were required ; and this Sothic, or sidereal year, was 
reserved for particular occasions, as the old Coj)tic year is used by 
the modern Egyptians when they wish to fix any particular period, 
or to ascertain the proper season for agricultural purposes. 

The Egyptians had therefore an object in retaining the vague 
year, in order that the festivals of the gods, in course of time, might 
pass through the different seasons of the year, as Geminiis the 
Bhodiaii (who lived in 77 b.c.) informs us. It is also evident, that 
without the accuracy of the Sothic year they could not, as Hero- 
dotus supposes, have fixed the exact return of the seasons. 

We may conclude, that the Egyptians had at first a lunar yeai', 9. 
which being regulated by the moon, and divided into 12 moons, or 
months, led to a month being ever after represented in hieroglyphics 
by a moon ; but this would only have been at a most remote period 
before the establishment of the Egyptian monarchy ; and some 
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might heTice derive an argument in favour of the early use of hiero- 
glyphics, and suppose that they were invented before the introduc- 
tion of the solar months. In India also the lunar year was older 
than the solar. 

10. The lunar year still continues in use among the Arabs, and other 
Moslems, and the origin of a month has been the same in many 
countries ; but their year is only of 354 days. The Aztecs, again, 
had months of 13 days, of which 1461 made their cycle of 52 years, 
by which the supernumerary quarter day was accurately adjusted. 
But though the Arabs always used lunar months, it has been ascer- 
tained by Mr. Lane, and by M. Caussin de Perceval, that their 
years were intercalated for about two centuries, until the 10th year 
of the Hegira, when the intercalation was discontinued by Moham- 
med’s order ; so that the usual mode of adjusting Arab chronology 
with our own is not quite correct. 

11. It is a singular fact, that Moses, in describing the abatement of 
the waters of the Deluge, calculates five months at 150 days (G*en. 
viii. 3, 4), or 30 days to a month, being tbe same as the uninterca- 
lated Egyptian year ; the lunar however was that first used by the 
Hebrews ; and, as in other languages, their name for the moon 
signified also a month. The lunar year of the Jews consisted of 12 
months, which began (as with the Arabs) directly the new moon 

! : appeared; they varied in their length, and in order to rectify the 

loss of the 11 days, in the real length of the year, they added a 
thirteenth month every third, and sometimes every second year, to 
makeup the deficiency, so that their months and festivals did not 
(like those of the Arabs) go through the various seasons of the 
year. " 

12. Herodotus considers the intercalation of the Egyptians better than 
tbat of the Greeks, who added a month at the end of every 2nd 
year, making them alternately of 12 and 13 months. This indeed 
would cause an excess, which the omission of 1 month every 8th 
year by the Greeks would not rectify. (See Gensorimis^ de Die Hat. 
c. 18.) Herodotus calculates the Greek months at 30 days each, 
and the 12 months at 360 days, when he says 70 years, without in- 
cluding intercalary months, are 25,200 days, i,e, 360 X 70, wMch, 
he adds, the 35 intercalary months wdll increase by 1050 days (35 
X 30), making a total of 26,250 days for 70 years. This would he 
375 days to the year. (See n. ®, eh. 82, Bk. i.) On the Greek in- 
tercalation see Macrohius, Saturn, i. 14, who says the Greeks made 
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tlieir year of 354 days, and perceiviiig that 11|- days were wanting 
to tlie true year, they added 90 days, or S months, every 8 years. 
Strabo (xvii. p. 554) says the Greeks were ignorant (of the true 
length) of the year until Eudoxns was in Egypt ; and this was in 
the late time of the 2nd ITectaneho, about b.c. 360 ; and Macrobius 
affirms that the Egyptians always possessed the true calculation of 
the length of the year, — “anni certus modus apud solos semper 
.^gyptios fuit.” (Saturn, i- 7.) He then mentions the j)rimitive 
year among other people — as the Arcadians, who divided it into 
3 months; other Greeks making it consist of 854 days (a lunar 
year); and the Bomans under Bomulus, who divided it into 10 
months, beginning with March.— [G. W.], 
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CHAPTER III. 

“THE EGYPTIANS FIRST BROUGHT INTO USB THE NAMES OF 
THE TWELVE GODS WHICH THE GREEKS ADOPTED PROM 
THEM.”— Chap. 4. 

1. Different orders of Gods. 2. The great Gods of the first order. 8. The 
second order. 4. Place of Be, or the Stin. 6. Classification of the Gods. 
6. Sabaism not a part of the Egyptian religion. 7. Pantheism. 8. 2same 
of Be, Phrah, and Pharaoh. 9. Position of Be in the second order. 
10. Bank of Osh'is. 11. Children of Seb. 12. The third order. 13. The 
other most noted deities. 14. Other Gods. 15. Foreign divinities. 
16. Chief God of a city and the triad. 17. Deities mnltiplied to a great 
extent — the unity. 18. Offices of the Deity — characters of Jnpiter. 
19. Besemblances of Gods to be traced from one original. 20. Subdivision 
of the Deity— local Gods. 21. Personifications — Nature Gods. 22. Sacred 
trees and mountains. 28. Common ongin of religious systems. 24, Greek 
philosophy. 25. Creation and early state of the earth. 

1. It is evident that some gods held a higher rank thronghout the 
country than others, and that many were of minor importance, while 
some were merely local divinities. But it is not certain that the 
great gods were limited to 8, or the 2nd rank to 12 ; there are also 
proofs of some, reputed to belong to the 2nd and 8rd orders, hold- 
ing a higher position than this gradation would sanction, and two 
of different orders are combined, or substituted for each other. It 
is not possible to aiTange all the gods in the 3 orders as stated by 
Herodotus, nor can the 12 have been all horn of the 8 ; there was 
however some distinction of the kind, the 8 agreeing with the 8 
Cabiri (i.e. “great gods) of the Phoenicians (see note ^ on ch. 51), 
and the others with the 12 gods of Olympus, and the Consentes of 
the Eomans ; though it is uncertain how this arrangement applied 
2* to them. Those who have the best claim to a place among the 8 
Great Gods are, — 1. Amun; 2. Maut ; 3. Houm, or ]!:Tou (Noiib, 
!Nef, Kneph); 4. Sate ; 5. Pthah; 6. Heith; 7. Khem ; 8. Paslit, 
who seems also to combine the character of Buto, under whose name 
she was worshipped at Buhastis. 

1. the Great God of Thebes, “the King of the Gods,” 

answered to Jupiter ; 2. Maut^ the “ Mother ” of all, or the maternal 
principle (probably the mot of Sanconiatho, see App, Book iii. 
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Essay i. § 3, 11), appears to be sometimes a cbaracter of Buto (La- 
toaa), primeeval darkness from wbicb sprang liglit ; 3. Noum, ITu, 
ISTon (or Kou-bai? called also Houb, l^ef, Knepb, CnnpMs, and 
Clnnibis, tbe ram-lieaded god), wbo was also considered to answer 
to Jupiter, as liis companion (4.) SdtS did to Jnno, was tbe Grreat 
God of tb.e Cataracts, of EtMopia, and of tbe Oases ; and in later 
temples, especially of Roman time, be often received tbe name of 
Amun: — tbe ‘‘contortis cornibus Ammon/’ (See notes on cb. 29, 
42, Book ii., and on cb. 181, Book iv.) There is a striking re- 
semblance between tbe Semitic nef, “ breath,” and tbe Coptic nibe, 
nifi, nouf, “ spiritus; ” and between tbe hieroglyphic nnm (with tbe 
article pntim), and tbe 'iruev/jLa, “ spirit,” which Diodorus says was tbe 
name of tbe Egyptian Jupiter. He was the “ soul of tbe world” 
(comp, ‘‘mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet”). Tbe 
ram, bis emblem, stands for hai “ soul,” and hence tbe Asp also 
received the name of Bait. Tbe“A^” of Knepb is evidently a cor- 
rupt addition, as Knoub for Houb; tbe change of m and h in iNoub 
is easily explained (see above, in oh. i. § 6 ) 5 and tbe name “ IsToub ” 
is perhaps connected with bTubia as well as with gold. Tbe very 
general introduction of tbe ram’s bead on tbe prow of tbe sacred 
boats, or arks, of other gods, seems to point to tbe early and uni- 
vei’sal worship of this God, and to connect him, as bis mysterious 
boat does, wdtb tbe spiilt that moved ou tbe waters. He is said to 
be Agatbodemou ; and tbe Asp being bis emblem, confirms this state- 
ment of Eusebius. 

r5. Ffhcih was tbe creative power, tbe maker of all material things, 
“ tbe father of the gods,” and assimilated by tbe Greeks, through a 
gross notion of tbe Arjfj^iovpySs, or Opifex Mundi, to their Hepbsestus 
(Vulcan). He was tbe god of Memphis. He bad not so high a 
rank in Greece, nor in India, where Agni (ignis of Latin, ogan 
“ fire ” of Slavonic) was an inferior deity to Mahadeva, or kSiva. 

6 . ISfeith, tbe goddess of Sais, answered to Atbeme or Minerva ; 
she wms self-born, and apar^uSOTjXvs ; she therefore sometimes bad the 
sceptre given to male deities. (See note ^ on cb. 62, Book ii.) 

7. Khem, tbe generative pi-inciple, and universal nature, was 
represented as a phallic figure. He was tbe god of Coptos, tbe 
“naz/ and tbe Pan of Obemmis (Panopolis) — tbe Egyptian 
Pan, who, as Herodotus justly observes (cb. 145, Book ii.), was one 
of tbe eight great gods. Of him is said in tbe hieroglyphic legend, 
“ tby title is ‘ father of thine own father.’ ” (See notes ^ and ^ on 
cb. 42, and App. Book iii. Essay i. § 11.) 
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8. jPasM^ Bulbastis, answered to Artemis, or Diana; as at the 
Specs Artemidos. 

It is not easy to determine the 12 gods of the 2nd order ; and I 
only do this temporarily, as I have long since done in my Materia 
Hieroglyphica (p. 58) ; hnt I must not omit to state that they do 
not appear always to have been the same, and that the children of 
the 8 great gods do not neeessarily hold a place among those of the 
2iid order. (For the forms of those of the other gods, whose names 
are mentioned below, see At. Eg. W., vol. v., Plates.) 

The 12 deities of the most importance after the 8, and who may 
have been those of the 2nd order, are : — 

1. Be, Ba, or Phrah, the Sun, the father of many deities, and 
combined with others of the 1st, 2nd, and even 3rd order. 

2. 8eb, Chronos, or Saturn. He was also the Earth. Being the 
father of Osiris, and other deities of the 3rd order, he was called 
‘‘father of the gods.” The goose was his emblem. (See note ^ 
ch. 72.) 

3. Net^e, Bhea, wife of Seb, She was the Yault of Heaven, and 
was called “ mother of the gods.” 

4. Khons^the 3rd member of the Great Triad of Thebes, com- 
posed of Amun, Maut, and Hhons their offspring. He is supposed 
to be a character of Hereales, and also of the Moon. In the 
Etymologicum Magnum, Hercules is called Ghon. 

5. AnouM, Estia, or Yesta, the 3rd member of the Great Triad of 
the Cataracts, composed of Bourn (Bon), Sate, and Anouke, (See 
note ^ on ch. 62.) Estia is Festia with the digamma. 

6. Atmou, Atmoo, Atum, ov Atm, is “ Dai*kiiess,” the Sun after 
sunset (comp. Atmeh, “ darkness,” Arabic), sol inferus, and called 
Be-Atum. Mr. Birch thinks Mm the negative principle, tern signi- 
fying “not.” 

7. Ifoui, apparently the same as Gom or Hercules, the splendour 
and light of the Sun, and therefore called a “son of Be.” 

8. Tafne (Daphne), or Tafne-t, a lion-headed goddess, perhaps the 
same as Thriphis, who is with Khem at Athribis and Panopolis. 

9. Thoth, the intellect ; Hermes or Mercury ; the Moon (Lunus), 
a male god as in India ; and Time in the sense of passing period. 
Anubis is also Time, past and future. (Plutarch de Is. s. 44.) 

10. SavaJc, the crocodile-headed god, often called Savak-Be. 

11. ileiihjia, Ilithyia, or Lucina, Seben, Seneb, or Beben. 

12. Mancloo, Mandou, or Munt (Mars), quite distinct from 
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Mandulis or Maloiili of KalabsM (Talmis), wliere both, gods ai*e 
represented. From Mm HermontMs received its name. 

I had formerly placed Re among the 8 great gods, instead of 4. 
Pasht, or Bnbastis ; but the position she held as second member of 
the Great Triad of Memphis, gives her the same claim as Maut, the 
consort of Amun. I am much disposed to make a separate class of 
deities connected with Re ; who has a different name at his rising, 
at his meridian height, and at night. He is also the solar disc, and 
the shining sun or solar light ( Z/5?j-re). The Sun- worshippers, or 
Stranger Kings of the 18th dynasty, had a triad composed of 
Atm-TBi Moui (solar splendour), and Be. Besides other characters, 
he is the soul of the world ; his title Re is added to the names of 
other gods; and several deities are sons and daughters of the Sun. 

In these offices they are distinct from the deified attributes of the 
ideal, or primary god, which are necessarily of a different nature 
from the Sun-gods. There is at the same time a point of union 
between some of those attributes and certain characters of the Sun, 
or Re; who is connected with many gods of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
orders;— Amun had the name Amun- Re ; Hou (or Koum) was 
ISTpum-Re, and even Atin-Re; and the additional title of Re is 
also assigned to deities of the 2nd order, as to Savak, Mandou, and 
others. 

In giving three orders I have been guided by Herodotus, though 5. 
it is evident the numerous gods of Egypt were not confined to that 
number. If such were the sole classification, the greater pai’t of the 
deities would be altogether omitted ; and it is impossible to make 
them accord with his orders, even if we allow many of them to be 
repetitions of the same god under other characters. For some 
w^ere characters of the deities belonging to the 1st or 2nd orders ; 
but even then they were distinct, and members of some other group ; 
as all the attributes of the one God became distinct deities. ISTor 
can all those connected with the Sun be classified under one group. 
They may however claim a separate arrangement, like the Osiride 
family, which is supposed to form the 3rd order ; and this distinct 
classification of Sun-gods might be used to explain the nature of 
several important members of the Egyptian Pantheon. 

Though actual Sabaism was not a part of the religion of the 6. 
Egyptians, and the worship of the Sun and Moon was of a different 
kind, still it may have been connected with theii* earlier belief; 
which may be inferred from the idea of “prayer” being repre- 
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sented in liierogljpMcs l>j a man holding up his hands, accompanied 
by a star. It is not. impossible that when 
they iminigiuted into the Valley of the 
Mle they may have brought with them 
that Asiatic superstition, combined with X 
some purer notions which they had of the W 
Deity ; but afterwards having endeavoured 14 
to reconcile the notion of physical and 
material, with ideal and incorporeal gods, ^ j 
they abandoned their earlier mode of wor- 
shipping the Sun and Moon. This last 
seems to accord with their religion as we see it on their ni^nu- 
ments ; where the Sun was chiefly looked upon as the vi§i^I§ repre- 
sentative of the generative, or vivifying, principle of I^athTe. The 
disc of the Sun and the crescent of the Moon were placed as 
emblems on the heads of gods, and elsewhere ; as the name of Re 
(“ the Sun was appended to their titles ; and these deities received 
a worship, but it was not Sabaism, and no notice was taken of the 
stars as objects of adoration. And when some “ Stranger Kings ” 
from Asia re-introduced the worship of the real Sun’s disc, the ^in- 
novation was odious to the Egyptians, and was expelled for ever 
wdth the usurpers who had forcibly established it in the country. 
Macrobius, indeed, endeavours to show that nearly all the gods 
corresponded to the Sun; and Chmremon thinks ‘Hhe Egyptians 
had no gods but the Sun and planets; and that all related to 
physical operations, having no reference to incorporeal and living 
essences ” (Eus. Pr. Evang. iii. 4). But this correspondence was 
distinct from Sabaism ; and if many gods did “ correspond to the 
Sun,” still the Sahaoth wwship of the Sun and stars was not the 
religion of the Egyptians even in the earliest times of -wMcli any 
monuments remain. Many deities were characters of the Sun ; and 
its daily course from its rising to its setting, and at different 
periods of the year (as well as certain phajnomena — its supposed 
offspring), gave rise to beings who may be classed among Kature- 
Gods ; as in the mythology of India and Greece. 

The Egyptians, as they advanced in religious speculation, adopted 
a Pantheism, according to which (w'hile the belief in one Supreme 
Being was taught to the initiated) the attributes of the Deity were 
separated under various heads, as the Creator,” the divine wisdom, 
the generative, and other principles; and even created things, 
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wMcli were thought to partake of the divine essence, were per- 
mitted to receive divine worship. 

The name of Re is remarkable for its resemblance to the ouro^ 8. 
light” of Coptic, and the J.dr of Hebrew (whence the TJrim, 
^‘lights”), and to Horns, and Aroeris (Hor-oeri, Horns the 
chief”), to liar, “heat,” to fijpa, Jiora, “season ” or “hour,” as well 
as to the names of the Snn in several African dialects, as Airo, 
ayero, eer, niro, ghnrrah, and others. It is the same as “ Phrah,” 
or Pharaoh, the Egyptian Pi-Re, “the Snn,” MemphUlce Phra; 
which was first suggested by the Duke of Forth nmberland and 
Colonel Eelix, Re had different characters : as the rising Snn he 
wasla^form of Horns ; at midday Re ; and Ubn-re, “ the shining 
Snn ; ” as the solar disc Atin-re ; when below the horizon Re-Atnm, 
Atmon, or Atnm, “ darkness.” 

I have stated the reasons for placing Pasht (Bnbastis) among the 
8 great gods in preference to Re ; and it would not only be incon- 
sistent to place the created in the same rank as the creator, but Re 9. 
has Athor as the 2nd member of his principal triad, and is himself 
the 2nd of a minor triad composed of Amnn, Re, and Horns. 
Again, though Re is the father of many deities, he has no claim on 
this account; since Filus, and even Ape (Thebes), are called the 
“ father ” and “mother of the gods; ” Asclepius is a son of Pthah, 
without being one of the 12 gods ; and Fepthys is called daughter 
of Re in the same building w^here she is allowed to be the sister of 
Isis. These and similar relationships therefore prove no more 
regarding the classification of the gods, than do the facts of Pthah 
being called “father of the gods” (while one only, Asclepius, is 
mentioned as his son), and of Re not being called by that title, 
though there are so many deities recorded in the sculptures as his 
children. And if Re was not one of the 8 great gods, this does not I^* 
necessarily place him in an inferior position, since Osiris, who was 
the greatest of all, and was with Isis worshipped throughout the 
country, belonged to the 8rd order. Eor Osiris had this honour 
from being the god whose mysteries contained the most important 
secrets ; his rites comprised the chief part of the Egyptian wisdom ; 
he was the chief of Amenti, or Hades, and he was a heavenly as 
well as an inferial deity. There was also an important reason for 
his being of the last, or newest order of gods; he related par- 
ticularly to man, the last and most perfect work of the creation ; 
and as the Deity was at first the Monad, then the Creator (“ creation 
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being God passing into activity ”), be did not become Osiris until 
man was placed upon the eartb. He there manifested bimself 
also (like Booddba) for tbe benefit of man, wbo looked to bim for 
bappiness in a future state, (See notes ^ on cb. 171, Book ii.) 

It ought, however, to be observed that tbe same god may belong 
to two different orders in two of Ms characters, and may be pro- 
duced from different parents. Even Maut is once called “ daughter 
of Re,” and Re is said to be “engendered by lOiem,” as Kbem was 
bis own father; and Minerva at Sais proclaimed that “she pro- 
ceeded from herself.” But these apparent inconsistencies are 
readily explained by the nature of the Egyptian mythological 
system. 

11. If it is necessary to confine the gods of the 3rd order to the 
children of Seb, a 4th and other orders might also be admitted (as I 
have already suggested in the “ Materia Hieroglyphica ”) ; for since 
those of the 2nd order are limited to twelve, it would be denying 
the accuracy of Herodotus, without any authority from the monu- 
ments, to class any of the numerous deities that remain together 
with the twelve of the 2nd orden There are, however, some lists of 
Deities on the monuments, in which eight, or sometimes twelve, are 
thus arranged: 1. Mandou, ,2. Atmou, 3. Moui, 4. Tafne, 5. Seb, 
6. Hetpe, 7. Osiris, 8. Isis; or these eight with 9. Seth, 10. Hep- 
thys, 11. Horas, and 12, Athor. 

The 3rd order contains the children of Seb and Hetpe: — 1. Osiris. 
2. Aroeris, or the Elder Horns, “ son of Hetpe.” 3. Seth (Typhon). 
4. Isis. 5, JSTepthys, (Heb-t-ei, “ lady of the house,” coiTesponding 
to Yesta in ore character (see note^ on eh. 62); but we may per- 
haps include in the same order the Younger Horns, the son of Osiris 
and Isis ; as well as Harpocrates, their infant son, the emblem of 
childhood ; and Anubis, the son of Osiris. The Younger Horns was 
the god of Yictory and “ the defender of his father ; ” and in like 
manner the Greek Apollo, to whom he corresponded, was repre- 
sented as a “youthful god.” (Comp. Lucian de Dea Syr.) 

1‘3. Of the remaining deities the most noted were: — 1. Thmei, Mei, 
or Ma, in her two capacities of Truth and Justice, Aletheia and 
Themis, called “ Daughter of the Sun,” sometimes represented with- 
out a head, and who ought, perhaps, to belong to the 2nd order of 
Deities. 2. Athor (SUSor, “ Homs’s mundane habitation ”) Yenus, 
often substituted for Isis, called “ Daughter of the Sun,” answering 
to the West, or the place where the setting Sun was received into 
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her arms. (See note ^ ch. 44, note ® ch. 122, Book ii., and App. 
Book iix. Essay i. § 16.) 3. Hofr-Atmoti, perhaps a variation of 

Atmon. 4. Hor-Hat, frequently as the winged globe, one of the 
characters of the Sun, generally called Agathodfemon. 5. Hacte 
(Hecate?), a goddess with a lion’s head. 6 . Selk, with a scorpion 
on her head. 7. Tore, a god connected with Pthak 8 . Amunta, 
perhaps a female Amun. 9. Tpe, ‘' the heavens.’’ 10. Hapi, or the 
god Mlus. 11 . Eanno, the asp-headed goddess, perhaps a character 
of Agathodsemon (see Calmet, PI. 69). 12. Hermes Trismegistiis, a 

form of Thoth. 13. Asclepius, Motph, or “Imoph,” called “the 
son of Pthah,” probably the origin of the Emeph of lamblichus. 

14. Sofh, perhaps the goddess of Speech 5 and about 50 more, some 
of whom were local divinities, as “ the Land of Egypt ; ” “ the 
East” and “the West ” (bank) • Ap, Ape, or Tape, “ Thebes; ” and 
the personifications of other cities. 

There were also various forms of early gods, as frog-headed deities 14. 
connected with Pthah ; and the offspring of local triads, as Pneb-to, 
Hor-pi-re, and oth er forms of the infant Horns ; the Apis, a form of 
Osiris, who was the Sarapis {i, e. Osir-Api) of Memphis, and other 
representations of well-known gods, together with minor divinities 
and genii : as Cerberus, the monster who guarded Amenti, “ the 
region of the dead ; ” the 4 genii of Amenti, with the heads of a man, 
a cynocephalus, a jackal, and a hawk ; the 6 spirits with the heads 
of hawks and jackals ; the 12 hours of day and night ; the 42 
assessors at the future judgment, each of whom presided over, or 
bore witness to a particular sin ; and the giant Apap ( Aphophis) — 

“ the great serpent,” and the emblem of wickedness. 

Many of the 50 gods above alluded to were certainly of late intro- 
duction; but those whose names I have mentioned were of early 
date, as well as many of minor note ; and for the figures of all the 
gods I must refer to my Anct. Egyptians. Some of them are called 
children of the Sun. There were also a few foreign deities, as 15. 
Ranpo, the god of battles, and the goddess of war, Anata or Anta 
(see Appendix to Book hi. Essay i. § 21), Astarte, and others, who 
were of early introduction ; but the character given to Seth, who 
was called Baal- Seth and the god of the Gentiles, is explained by 
his being the cause of evil. (See note ^ on ch. 171.) Tbe intro- 
duction of foreign gods finds a parallel among other people of an- 
tiquity, whose readiness to adopt a god from another religion is one 
of the peculiarities of Polytheism ; and the complacency of the 
Romans on this point is well known. 
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16. In eacli citj of Egypt one deity was the chief object of worship ; 
he was the gnardian of the place, and he had the most conspicnons 
post in the adytum of its temple. The town had also its particular 
triad, composed of 3 members, the third proceeding from the other 
two ; and the principal cities of Egypt, as Thebes and Memphis, 
had two of the great gods as the first members of their triads. They 
might be gods of any order, and the 2 first members not neces- 
sarily of the first rank ; for one of the 1st, or of the 2nd order, might 
be combined even with a local deity to produce the 3rd of still 
inferior rank in the divine scale ; and these in latter times became 
multiplied and brought down to a very low order of beings, the 
divine essence being thought to pervade, in a greater or less degree, 
all the creations of the deity. It was merely the extension of the 
same idea ; as an instance of which the great divine wisdom might 
combine with the genius of a city to produce a king. And to show 
how the divine and human natures of a king were thought to be dis- 
tinct, he was often represented o:fiermg to himself in the Egyptian 
sculptures, his human doing homage to his divine character. 

17. With such views it is not surprising that the Egyptians multi- 
plied their deities to an endless extent ; and plants, and even stones, 
were thought to partake in some degree of the divine nature ; but 
the notion that Egyptian gods were represented as animals and not 
under the human form is qnite erroneous, the latter being by far 
the most usual. Originally, indeed, they had the Unity, worshipped 
under a particular character ; which was the case in. other countries 
also, each considering him their protector, and giving him a peculiar 
form and name, though really the same one God ; and it was only 
when forsaken by him that they supposed their enemies were per- 
mitted to triumph over them. (Comp. Josephus, Antiq. Ind. viii. 
10, 3, of the Jews and Shishak.) But it was not long before they 
subdivided the one Grod, and made his attributes into different 
deities. In like manner the Hindoos have one supreme Being, 
Brahme (neuter), the great one, who, when he creates, becomes 
Brahma (masculine) ; when he manifests himself by the operation 
of his divine spirit, becomes Yishnu, the pervader, or Harayan, 
^‘moving on the waters,'’ called also the first male; when he de- 
stroys, becomes Siva, or Mahadiva, ‘‘ Great God ; ” and as Brahma, 
Yishnu, and Siva, is the Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer, which 
last answers to the regenerator of what only changes its form, 
reproducing what he destroys. (See Sir W. Jones, vol. i. p. 249 ; and 
Asiat. Ees. vol. vii. p. 280 ; and my note ® on ch. 123, Book ii.) 
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The same original belief in one Grod maj be observed in Greek 
mythology; and this accordance of early traditions agrees with the 
Indian notion that “ truth was originally deposited with men, but 
gradually slumbered and was forgotten ; the knowledge of it how- 
ever returning like a recollection. Eor in Greece, Zeus was also 
universal, and omnipotent, the one God, containing all within him- 
self, and the Monad, the beginning and end of all. (Somn. Scip. 
c. 6 ; Aristot. de Mund. 7.) 

Zevs Zehs fiecrora^ Aihs irdvra rervKrat. (line 2.) 

Kpdros, ets Aalfiiov yipera, fiiyas apxhs dTrdprccv. (line 8.) 

Udpra ydp p.€yd\(p Ziqphs rdSe crdpari K€irau (line 12.) 

Orphic Fragm. 

Zeds iarip ald^p, Zevs Sh yrj, Zehs 5* ovpopds' 

Zeds rot nrh 'irdpra, — ^JBsch. Fragm. 295. 

(Comp. Clemens Alex. Strom, v. p. 603.) 

At the same time each of the various offices of the Deity was 18. 
known under its peculiar title. (See note A. in App, to Book i.) 
Jupiter was also prefixed to the names of foreign gods, as Jupiter- 
Ammon, Jupiter- Sarapis, Jupiter-Baal-Mark6s, and many others ; 
and though the Sun had its special Deity, altars were raised to 
Jupiter-the-Sun. He was also the manifestation of the Deity, like 
Osiris, who was the son of Seb, the Saturn of the Egyptians. Thus 
Osiris, Amun, and ISToum, though so unlike, were each supposed by 
the Greeks to answer to Jupiter. Hesiod, too, calls Jupiter the 
youngest of the Gods ; as Osiris was in the Srd order of deities, 
though the greatest of all ; and the correspondence was completed 
by both being thought to have died. This notion — common to 
Egypt, Syria, and Crete, as to the Booddhists and other people — is 
one of many instances of the occurrence of similar religious views 
in different countries (see notes \ ch. 171) ; but there is also evi- 
dence of the Greeks having borrowed much from Egypt in their 
early mythology, as well as in later .times, after their religion had 
long been formed ; and the worship of Isis spread from Egypt to 
Greece and its islands, as it afterwards did to Home. But the cor- 
rupt practices introduced at Alexandria, and more especially at 
Canopus, and thence carried to Europe, were no part of the Egyp- 
tian religion .* they proceeded from the gross views taken, through 
ignorance, of certain allegorical representations, and were quite 
opposed, in their sensual and material character, to the simple ex- 
pression of the hieroglyphical mind of Egypt. 
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19. It is easy to perceive, in all the religions of antiquity, why so 
many divinities resemble each other, why they differ in some points, 
and how they may be traced to one original ; while others, being 
merely local, have a totally different character. Though they began 
by subdividing the one Deity, they subsequently laboured to show 
that all the Gods were one ; and this last, which was one of the great 
mysteries of Egypt, was much insisted upon by the philosophers of 
Greece. Even the names of some Deities show they came from one 
and the same, as Zeus-Dios, Dis, lav, Jovi, Dius-piter, Dies-piter, 
Jupiter (Tapeter ?), lacchus, and Janus, who was said to he a character 
of Apollo, as Jana was Diana (Macrob. Saturn, i. 5), corresponding 
to Phcebus and Phoebe; and Macrobius not only identifies most of 
the Gods with the Sun, but makes Apollo and Bacchus, though so 
very dissimilar, the same (Saturn, i. 20). Again, the Olympian, or 
heavenly, and the inferial Gods were essentially the same; Pluto 
was only a character of Jupiter; and Geres and Bacchus belonged 
to both classes, in which they resembled Isis and Osiris. The same 
notion led to the belief in a Sol inferus— a deity particularly Egyp- 
tian, and connected with the Sun-gods. 

20 The Deity once divided, there was no limit to the number of 
his attributes of various kinds and of different grades ; and in 
Egypt everything that partook of the divine essence became a God. 
Emblems were added to the catalogue; and though not really 
deities, they called forth feelings of respect, which the ignorant 
would not readily distinguish from actual worship. The Greeks, 
too, besides the greater gods, gave a presiding spirit to almost every 
part of visible I^Tature: trees of various kinds had their dryads, 
hama-dryads, and other nymphs; rivers, lakes, marshes, and wells 
bad their I^aiads, as plains, mountains, caves, and the like, had their 
]}resicling spirits ; aud each “ genius loci of later times varied with 
the place. These were mere personifications — an inferior grade of 
NTature-gods — who had no mysteries, and could not be identified 
with the one original Deity, as the local divinities of Egyptian towns 
were different from those who held a rank in the first, second, and 
third orders of gods. 

Tree- worship, and the respect for holy mountains, were AMcan as 

"""" well as Egyptian superstitions ; and they extended also to Asia. 

2 ^ Besides the evidence of a common origin, from the analogies in 
the Egyptian, Indian, Greek, and other systems, we perceive that 
mythology had advanced to a certain point before the early migra- 
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tions took place from central Asia. And if in after-times eacli intro- 
duced local changes, thej often borrowed so largely from tkeir 
neiglibonrs that a strong resemblance was maintained ; and bence 
tlie religions resembled each other, partly from having a common 
origin, partly from direct imitation, and partly from adaptation; 
which last continned to a late period. 

The philosophical view taken by the Greeks of the nature of the 
Deity was also different from their mythological system ; and that 
followed by Thales and others was rather metaphysical than reli- 
gious. Directly they began to adopt the inquiry into the nature of 
the Deity, they admitted thathe mnst be One and Supreme ; and he 
received whatever name appeared to convey the clearest notion of 
the First Principle. How far any of their notions, or at least the 
inquiry that led to them, may be traced to an acquaintance with 
Egyptian speculation, it is difficult to determine ; Thales, and many 
more philosophers, studied in Egypt, and must have begun, or have 
sought to promote, their inquiry during their visit to the learned 
people of that age ; and in justice to them we must admit that they 
went to study there for some purpose. At all events their early 
thoughts could not but have been greatly influenced by an inter- 
course with Egypt, though many a sncceeding philosopher suggested 
some new view of the Fhst Cause; speculation taking a varied 
range, and often returning under different names to a similar con- 
clusion. Still, many early Greek philosophers admitted not only an 
ideal deity as a first cause, a divine intelligence, the ‘‘holy infinite 
spirit ” of Empedocles, or other notions of the One ; but, like Alc- 
mieon of Crotona (according to some a pupil of Pythagoras, according 
to others of the Ionian school), “attributed a divinity to the sun 
and stars as well as to the mind ” (Cic. Hat. Deor. i.) Plato, too, 
besides the incorporeal God, admits “ the heaven, stars, and earth, 
the mind, and those Gods handed down from onr ancestors to be 
deities ; and Clirysippns, called by Cicero (Hat. Deor. i. and iii.) 
the most subtle of the Stoics, extended the divine catalogue still 
further ; which recalls the Egyptian system of a metaphysical and a 
mysterious view of the divine nature, and at the same tbne the admis- 
sion of a worship of the Sun. (See note ® on chap. 51, and note on 
ch. 128; B. ii.) 

Of the Egyptian theory of the creation some notion may perhaps 25. 
he obtained from the account given in Ovid (Met. i. and xxv.) bor- 
rowed from the Pythagoreans ; as of their belief in the destruction 
of the earth by fire, adopted by the Stoics. (Ovid, Met. i. 256 ; 
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Seneca, liTat. Qnsest. iii. 18 and 28; Pint, de Placit. Pkil. iv. 7.) 
Tbej even tkought it kad been snbject to several catastrophes, 

not to one delnge only, bnt to many ; ’’ and believed in a variety 
of destructions “that have been and again will be, tke greatest of 
these arising from fire and water” (Plat. Tim. pp. 466, 467). Tke 
idea that tke world had successive creations and destructions is also 
expressly stated in tke Indian Manu. 

But though some subjects in tke tombs of tke kings, seem to 
point to tke creation, perhaps also to tke destruction (as well as to 
man^s future punishment) of tke world by fire, there are few direct 
indications of its creation beyond some mysterious allusions to tke 
agency of Ptkak (tke creator), or tke representation of Noum (IsTef), 
tke divine spirit, passing in kis boat ‘‘on tke waters,” or faski.oning 
tke clay on a potter’s wheel. This last is also done by Ptkak, 
which seems to correspond with tke doctrine of Empedocles, as well 
as with tke notion expressed in Grenesis, that tke matter already 
existed “ without form and void ” {tolioo 00 boJiSo) ; and not that it 
was then for tke first time called into existence. For (as Mr. Stuart 
Poole has observed) tke same expression, toJiSo 00 hohSo^ is used in 
Jeremiah (iv. 23), where tke land “without form and void” was 
only “desolate,” not destroyed nor brought “ to a full end ” (v. 27), 
but depopulated and deprived of light. (Cp. Ps. civ. 30.) 

They probably had a notion of tke indefinite period that inter- 
vened between “ tke beginning ” and tke creation of man, which is 
in accordance with tke Bible account, as St. G-regory Kazianzeii 
and others have supposed, and which seems to be pointed out by 
tke Hebrew text, where in tke two first verses tke past tease of tke 
verbs (“God created {hard) and “tke earth without form”) 
is used ; while p tke 3rd, and some other verses, we have iarner 
(“ says and ihra (“ creates ”) ; for though these have a past sense, 
that construction is not a necessary one, and tke verb might have 
been placed aftei\ instead of before, tke noun, as in tke 2nd vei^se. 
Tke cmation of plants before animals, as in “tke third day” of 
Genesis, w'-as also an ancient, perhaps an Egyptian, belief; and 
“Empedocles says tke first of all living things were trees, that 
sprang from tke earth before the sun expanded itself.” (Comp. 
Plut. de Plac. Phil. v. c. 26), Tke tradition among tke Hebrews 
of tke world having been created in autumn was borrowed from 
Egypt, to which climate only (as Miss E. Corbaux has shown) tke 
idea that autumn was tke period of tke world’s creation, or renewal 
would apply. — [G. W.] ’ 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

. “WHEN MOEEIS WAS KING/' &c.— Chap. 13. 

1. Eise of the Nile 16 ciibits. 2. Differed in different parts of Egypt. ^ 3. Oldest 
Nilometer. 4. The lowering of the Nile in Ethiopia hj the giving way of 
the rocks at Silsilis. 5. Ethiopia affected by it, but not Egypt below 
Silsilis. 6. Other Nilometers and measurements. 7. Length of the Egyp- 
O'tian cubit" ■ ■ ■ .. ■ ■ 

“ When Mmris teas Mng,^’ says Herodotus, ^Hhe Nile overflowed all 
Egyi^t below Memflhis, as soon as it rose so little as 8 cubits ; and 
this, he adds, was not 900 years before his visit, when it required 
15 or 16 cubits to inundate the country. But the 16 figures of 
children (or cubits, Lucian. Ehet. Preec. sec. 6) on the statue of the 
NTile at Rome show that it rose 1 6 cubits in the time of the Roman 
Empire; in 1720, 16 cubits were still cited as the requisite height 
for iiTigating the land about Memphis ; and the same has continued 
to be the rise of the river at old Cairo to this day. Eor the propor- 
tion is always kept up by the bed of the river rising in an equal 
ratio with the land it irrigates; and the notion of S a vary and others 
that the Mle no longer filoods the Delta, is proved by experience to 
be quite erroneous. This also dispels the gloomy pi’ognostications 
of Herodotus that the Nile will at some time cease to inundate the 
land. 

The Mekeeas pillar at old Cairo, it is true, is calculated to measure 
24 cubits, but this number merely implies “completion;” and it has 
been ascertained by M. Costs that the 24 Cairene cubits are only 
equal to about 16 or 16| real cubits. The height of the inundation 
varies of course, as it always did, in different parts of Egypt, being 
about 40 feet at Asouan, 86 at Thebes, 25 at Cairo, and 4 at the 
Rosetta and Damietta mouths ; and Plutarch gives 28 cubits as the 
highest rise at Elephantine, 15 at Memphis, and 7 at Xois and 
Mendes, in the Delta (de Isid. s. 48). The Nilometer at Ele- 
phantine is the one seen by Strabo, and used under the Empire, as 
the rise of the Nile is recorded there in the 85th year of Augustus 
and in the reigns of other Emperors. The highest remaining scale 
is 27 cubits; but it has no record of the inundation at that height, 
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tliougli Plutarcli speaks o£ 28 ; and tke highest recorded there is of 
26 cubits, 4 palms, and 1 digit. This, at the ratio stated by Plutarch, 
would give little more than 14 at Memphis ; but Pliny (v. 9) says 
the proper rise of the hTile is 16 cubits, and the highest known was 
of 18 in the reign of Claudius, which was extraordinary and cala- 
mitous. Ammianus Marcellinus (22), in the time of Julian, also 
says, ‘‘ no landed proprietor wishes for more than 16 cubits.’^ The 
same is stated by El Edrisi and other Arab writers. (See Mem. 
de TAcad., vol, xvi. p. 333 to 377 ; M. Eg. W., p. 279 to 284; and 
At. Eg. W., vol. iY. p. 27 to 31.) The great staircase of Elephantine 
extends far aboYe the highest scale, and measures 59 feet, and with 
the 9 steps of the lower one, the total from the base is nearly 69 feet, 
■while the total of the scales that remain measures only about 21 
feet; but the cubits, 27 (ke) marked on the highest, answer to a 
height of 46 feet 10-| inches, which shows that this was reckoned 
from a lower level than the base of the lowest staircase. 

Ei'om all that has been said it is evident that the change from the 
time of Moaris to Herodotus could not have been wbat he sup- 
poses ; and that the full rise of the Hile about Memphis was always 
reckoned at 16 cubits. The 8 cubits in the time of Moeris were 
either calculated from a different level, or were the rise of the river 
at some place in the Delta far below Memphis. 

3. The oldest Hilometer, according to Diodorus, was erected at 
Memphis ; and on the rocks at Seinneh, above the second cataract, 
are some curious records of the rise of the MIe during the reigns of 
Amun-m-he HI. and other kings of the 12th dynasty, which show 
that the river does not now rise there ■within 26 feet of the height 
indicated in those inscriptions. But this was only a local change, 
confined to Ethiopia, and the small tract between the first cataract 
and Silsilis ; and it was owing to a giving way of the rocks at 
Silsilis, wdiich till then had kept up the water oL* the ISTile to a much 
higher level south of that point. For though the plains of Ethiopia 
were left without the benefit of the annual inundation, no eJlfect 
wms produced by it in Egypt north of Silsilis, except the passing 
injury done to the land just below that place by the sudden rush of 
water at the moment the barrier was burst through. The channel 
is still very narrow there, being only 1095 feet broad ; and tradition 
pretends that the navigation was in old times impeded by a cham 
thrown across it by a king of the country, from which the name of 
Silsil is thought to be deiived. But though siUili signifies a “ chain ” 
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in Arabic, tbe iiame of Silsilis was known long before tbe Arabs 
occupied Egypt; and it is not impossible that its Coptic appellation, 
G-olgel, may have been borrowed from the catastrophe that occurred 
there, and point to an earthquake as its cause ; or from a similar 
word, Golgol, alluding apparently to the many channels worn by 
the cataracts thei’e, or to the breaking away of the rocks at the time 
of the fall of the barrier. 

The change in the level of the Mle was disastrous for Ethiopia, 5, 
since it left the plains of that hitherto well-irrigated country far 
above the reach of the annual inundation ; and, as it is shown, by 
the position of caves in the rocks near the Mle, and by the founda- 
tion of buildings on the deposit, to have happened only a short time 
before the accession of the 18th dynasty, it is singular that no men- 
tion should have been made of so remarkable an occurrence either 
by Manetho or any other historian. The narrow strip of land in 
l^uMa and Southern Ethiopia, as well as the broad plains of Dongola, 
and even some valleys at the edge of the eastern desert, are covei’ed 
with this ancient deposit. I have seen water-worn rocks that prove 
the former extent of the annual inundation in spots often very dis- 
tant from the banks; and even now this soil is capable of culti- 
vation, if watered by artificial irrigation. Though this change did 
not affect Egypt below Silsilis, it is not impossible that the measure- 
ments of Moeris may apply to other observations made in his reign 
in Egypt also ; and the discovery of the name of Amiin-m-he III. at 
the Labyrinth by Dr. Lepsins, shows tliat this was at least one of 
the kings to whom the name of.Moeias was ascribed. (See note® 
on ch. 13, B, ii.) Other measurements are mentioned at different d. 
times besides those under Moeris and in the days of Herodotus. 

A Mlometer stood at Eileithyias in the age of the Ptolemies ; tliei’e 
was one at Memphis, the site of which is sfill pointed out by ti*adi- 
tion ; that of Elephantine remains with its scales and inscriptions 
recording the rise of the Mle in the reigns of the Roman Emperors; 
a movable one was preserved in the temple of Sarapis at Alex- 
andria till the time of Constantine, and was afterwards transferred 
to a Christian church ; the Arabs in 70G erected one at Helwan, 
wliich gave place to that made, about 715, by the caliph Suley- 
man in the Isle of Roda, and this again was succeeded by the 
‘‘Mekeeas” of Mamoon, A.i>. 815, finished in 860 by Motawukkel- 
al- Allah, which has continued to be the government Mlometer to 
the present day. 
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The length of the ancient Egyptian cnhit and its parts may be 
stated as follows : — 

Of the Nilometer Of Memphis, 
of Elephantine, according to Jomard. 

1 digit or dactylus . = English, inches 0Y366 .. 0'73115 

4 „ 1 palm . . = „ 2-9464 . . 2-9247 

28 „ 7 „ 1 cubit = „ 20-6250 . . 20 47291 

The lengths of different Egyptian cubits are .- — 

Millimetres, Eng. inches. 

The cubit in the Turin Museum, according to my measure- 
ment 522-j^ or 20*5730 

The same, according to Jomard 522-j^- or 20' 5786 

Another ... 523 or 20*6180 

Another ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 524 or 20*6584 

Jomard’s cubit of Memphis, mentioned above 520 or 20*4729 

Cubit of Elephantine Nilometer, according to Jomard . . , 627 or 20*74-84 

The same, according to my measurement ... ... ... ... 20*6250 

Part of a cubit found by me on a stone at Asouan about 21*0000 

The cubit, according to Mr. Perring’s calculation at the Pyramids, do. 20*6280 (.P) 
Mr. Harris’ cubit from Thebes 20*6500 

From all which it; is evident that they are the same measure, and 
not two difterent cubits; and there is nothing to show that the 
used cubits of '24, 28, and 32 digits.^ — [G. W.] 

^ See Ancient Egyptians, W., voL iv, p. 31. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" THEY HAVE TWO QUITE DIFFERENT KINDS OF WRITING, ONE OF 
WHICH IS CALLED SACRED, THE OTHER COMMON.” — Chap. 36. 

1. Hieratic and Demotic, tlie two sorts of letters written from right to left. 

2. Hieroglyphics. 3. Three kinds of writing. 4. Hieratic. 5. Demotic, or 
enchorial. 6. The three characters. 7. First nse of demotic. 8. Of sym- 
bolic hieroglyphics .* The ikonographic. 9. The tropical. 10. The enigmatic. 

11. Symbolic also put with phonetic hieroglyphics. 12. Determinatives after 
the word, or name of an object. 13. Initial letters for the whole words, to 
be called limited initial signs, 14. Distinct from other mixed signs.’’ 15. 
Syllabic signs. 16. Medial vowel placed at the end of a word. 17. Earliest 
nse of hieroglyphics. 18. Mode of placing hieroglyphics. 19. First letter 
of a word taken as a character. 20. Determinative signs. 21. They began 
with representative signs. 22. The plnral number. 23. Abstract ideas. 

24. Phonetic system found necessary. 25. Some parts of the verb. 26. 
Negative sign. 27. Invention of the real alphabetic writing Phoenician. 

28. Greek letters. 29. Digamma originally written. 30. Sinaitio inscrip- 
tions not of the Israelites. 31. Tan used for the cross. 32. Materials used 
for writing upon. 33. The papyrus. 

These two kinds of writing, written, as lie says, from right to left, 1, 
evidently apply to the hieratic and demotic (or enchorial) ; for 
though the hieratic was derived from an abbreviated mode of writ- 
ing hieroglyphics, it was a different character ; as the demotic was 
distinct from the hieroglyphic and the hieratic. The same is stated 
by Diodorns (i. 81), who says “ the children of the priests were 
taught two different kinds of writing but the generality 

of the people learn only from their parents, or relations, what is 
required for the exercise of their peculiar professions, a few only 
being taught aiiytMng of literature, and those principally the better 
class of artificers,” Herodotus and Diodorus consider the hiero- 2. 
glyphics merely monumental; but they were not confined to 
momiments, nor to sacred purposes, Clemens (Strom, v. p. 555) 
more correctly reckons three kinds of writing : 1, the epistolo- g. 
graphic ; 2, the hieratic, or sacerdotal ; B, the hieroglyphic, which 
was an ordinary written character like the other two, and originally 
the only one. He then divides the hieroglyphic into, 1, hyriologic 
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(directly expressed by tbe first letter or initial of tbe name of tbe 
hieroglypliic object), and 2, symlwUo, wMch either directly ex- 
pressed by imitation^ or written by trojpes, or altogether allegorically 
hy certain enigynas. As an example of the kyriologic, he says they 
make a circle to represent the “sun,’’ and “a crescent for the 
moon,” “ according to their direct form ; ” in the tropical method 
they substitute one thing for another which has a certain resem- 
blance to it. It is therefore suited to express the praises of their 
kings in theological myths. Of the third or enigmatic an example 
may be given in their representing the planets from their motion 
by serpents, and the sun by a beetle (or more properly by a hawk). 

The scheme of Clemens may be thus represented : — 

Egyptian writing. 


Epistolographic. Hieroglyphic. 


Kyriologic (phonetic, by the initial letters). Symbolic. 


By direct imitation, or representation By Tropes, or anaglyphic. Allegoric, 

ikonographic, or ideographic. Enigmatic, or 

Emblematic. 

4. The Jdemtic, which was derived from the hieroglyphic, was in- 
vented at least as early as the 9th dynasty, and fell into disuse when 
the demotic had been introduced. It consisted of phonetic, and also 
of symbolic signs. It was written from right to left, and was the 
character used by the priests and sacred scribes, whence its name. 

The demotic or enchorial^ the epistolographio of Clemens, was a 
simplified form of the hieratic, and a nearer approach towards the 
alphabetic system ; though we find in it syllabic and some ikono- 
graphic or ideographic signs, as the palm-branch and sun for “a 
3''car,’’ with others (see the following woodcut, which reads “the 
year 6, the month Mesore, the 20th day,” or “ the 6th year, the 20tli 
clay of the fourth month of the waters, of King Ptolemy ”) ; and the 
several characters still amounted, according to Brugsch, to 275, 
including ligatures and numerals, or perhaps even exceeded that 
number, Plutarch is therefore wrong in limiting the number of 
letters in the Egyptian alphabet to twenty-five (de Is. s. 56). One 
great peculiarity pointed out by Brugsch is that demotic was used 
for the vulgar dialect, and is therefore more correctly called demotic 
than enchorial ; but it was also used in historical papyri. It was 
also invariably written, like the hieratic, from right to left. 

The form of the hieroglyphic, the hieratic, and the demotic, dif- 
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fered more in some claaracters than in others, as may be seen in the 
woodcut; where the transition from the first (sometimes through 
the second) to the demotic may he perceived. It is not quite cer- 


m^og. 

Eierai. 

tain when the demotic first came into use, but it was at least as 7. 
early as the reign of Psammetichus II., of the 26th dynasty ; and it 
had therefore long been employed when Herodotus visited Egypt. 
Soon after its invention it was adopted for all ordinary purposes ; it 
was taught as part of an Egyptian education ; and after it, accord- 
ing to Clemens, they learnt the hieratic, and lastly the hieroglyphic. 

But this gradation, if ever observed, could only have been in later 
times; for in the early period, before the epistolographic, or 
demotic, was invented, the educated Egyptians must either have 
learnt the hieroglyphic, or the hieratic character, or have been left 
without any knowledge of reading and writing, which would have 
been tantamount to no education at all ; whereas we know on the 
contrary that hieroglyphics were commonly understood by all 
educated persons. Many too learnt hieroglyphics to whom the 
hieratic was not taught ; nor could the hieroglyphic have been at 
any time the last they learnt, since the invention of the hieratic was 
intended to enable the priest to possess a written character not 
generally known to the rest of the Egyptians. 

In symbolic hieroglyphics, 1. The ihonograpMc, representational, 8. 
or imitatwe hieroglyphics, are those that present the object itself, as 

the su?i/s disc, to signify the the crescent ^ to signify 

the ^^Tiwon;^^ a male and female figure apply to man and umnan 
when separate, and signify manhind when together, as in this group 


^ a , with or without the word “ roV^ manhind 
2. The tTopiml hieroglyphics substitute one object for another, 


to ’which it bears an analogy, as hea'ven and a star^^^ for ‘‘ night 
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a leg in a trap f for “ deceit; a jpen and hikstand (or writer’s 

pallette) for ^^writing^^' write,'' ov a scribe; ” and a man 

Ireahing his own head with, an axe, or a club, for the ^^wiched," — 
suicide being considered the most wicked action of a man. Again, 
the snn is put for a ‘‘ day;" and the moon for a “ month ; " a youth 

with his finger to his month^^^ for 'a child; " a man armed with 
Imv and quiver, a soldier" 1“^ ; a man ^pouring out a libation from 
e, or merely the rase itself ^ a ^‘priest; " a man with 


a rase. 


his hands bound behind his back, “ a captive 


ive” ^ ; 


the ground- 


plan of a house, a temple " or a ^Hiouse," ; as a valve signified 
a “ door; " firmament, or idsxc ceiling of a room, studded with stars, 
^Hhe heaven'' pmaEi; and a man raising his hand, and calling to 
another, was the exclamation “ oh," and the vocative o ” (below, 
p. 812). An egg % signified a child," or son ; ” a face “ before," 
or a chief ; " and a lion’s fore part “the beginning," and the hind- 

qnarter “ enr?,” as in this sentence, iHZ ^ f “In 


f, 


# 


end 


the beginning of the year, (and) in the 
of the year.” 

10. 8. The enigmatic put an emblemaiie figizre, or object, in lien of 

the one intended to be represented, as a haivh ioT the “ sun " ; 

a seated figure with a curved beard ^ for a “ god" It is sometimes 

difficult to distinguish between tropical and enigmatic hieroglyphics; 

as when the two water-plants IT are put for the “ upper and ioiver 

country," being emblems of the two districts wffiere they princi- 
pally grew, Upper and Lower Egypt. But it will be evident that 
the tropical is the nearest of the three to the phonetic, in compass 
and power of expression, from its being able more readily to express 
abstract ideas and facts. 
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These three kinds of what Clemens calls symbolic (or more pro* 11. 
■pevlj figure-Meroglyphics, in contradistinction to kyriologic, phonetic, 
or leUeT-hieroglypldcs)^ were either used alone, or in companywith. 
the phonetically- written word they represented. Thus, 1. the word 
Me, “snn,’’ might be written in letters only, qt be also followed by 
the ikonograph the solar disc {Yrhick if alone would still have the 
same meaning Me, snn might write the word 
“ horse,” and place after it a figure of that animal, they did the 

same after their word Mr, or Mhor, horse ” So too 

the word “moon,” or loh, was followed by the crescent, I#- 


and roi 




manhind^^ by the figure of a man and woman. 


Again, a man in the action of beating was placed either alone or 
after the verb to beat, “ hei,^^ to have that meaning. In these cases 
the sign so following the phonetic word has been called a deiermi^ 12. 
native, from its serving to determine the meaning of what preceded 
it. 2. In the same manner the tropical hieroglyphics might be alone, 
or in company with the word written phonetically ; and the expres- 
sion “to write,” shliai, might be followed, or not, by its tropical 
hieroglyphic, the “ pen and inkstand,” as its determinative sign ; as 
the man hilling himself might be preceded by the word shefb, 

“ wicked.” 3. The emblematic figure — a liawh signifying the “sun ” 

— ^might also be alone, or after the name “JRe” written phonetically, 
as a determinative sign ; and as a general rule the determinative 
followed instead of preceding the names, in which it differed from 
the Chinese and Assyrian systems. Determinatives are therefore 
of three kinds, — ikonographic, tropical, and enigmatic. 

This union of both phonetic and symbolic hieroglyphics is com- 
monly adopted, and may be considered the remains of the original 
pictorial writing combined with the phonetic system. 

Some hieroglyphics again are used as pure ikonographs, and 
phonetically also ; as the plan of a house, which with a line added 
to it answers for the letter e, in ei CTU I “house,” though alone it 
also represented a “ house,” or “ abode.” 

Some which are tropical when alone are phonetic in combination, 
as the sign for “ gold ” noiCb also stands for the letter n. 

Some too, which are emblematic, are phonetic in ivords, as the 
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crocodile^s tail, the symbol of Egypt/’ when combined with an 
owl “m;” answers to of the woi'd Iclierm Egypt/’ as well as 

of Mimie or hcvme black.” In these cases they are the initial 

13. letters of the words they represent ; so the guitar (or nail) signifies 

“ ^ 00 J/’ whether standing alone i, or as the initial of the word nofr 

, 'f 

'^'good” 4 ; and the te, or crwa? signifies ^^life” (or 

living ”), whether it stands alone or as the initial of the word 


written phonetically in full ^ onhli^ or anhh. But these are 


only used, each for its own particular %vord, and do not stand for n 
or 0 in any other. Moreover, they cannot be called ikonokraphio ; 
otherwise the guitar would sometimes signify what it represents — 
a “ guitar ; ” nor can they be called determinatives, not being used 
to follow and determine the sense of the word, but forming part of 
it when written phonetically. Nor can they be classed among the 
simple phonetic characters, as they are only used in their own 
words of which they are the first letter, and not in any others where 
the same letter occurs. Of the same kind is the “ stand,” or barred 
emblem of stability, which with a hand signifies ^ “to establish,” 
and which is not employed for t in other words. These may be 
called limited initial signs, 

14, They may also be distinguished as sjjecific signs, while others em- 
ployed for amj words are generic. They have been called “ mixed 
signs ” together with many others, some of which, however, are of 
a different kind, and ought to be. placed in a distinct order ; as the 
limnan head with the mat and two lines reading d])e, “head,” or 
“ upon ; ” for this is both ikonographic and phonetic. It stands for 
a “head ” as well as for the letter a, and differs therefore from the 
guitar and others of limited force. This remark applies also to 
others that have been ranked among “mixed signs.” 

15. Besides the employment of one or more single signs for a letter, 
there were some which stood for woz'ds of one syllable, in this 
manner: a sign which was followed by one particular vow^el, or 
consonant, forming the word, was frequently placed alone (without 
its complement) for the whole monosyllable: thus the hoe “M” 
often stood for mer (or mar), without the mouth representing the r; 
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and tLe s-pilced stand “M ” stood; for tlie whole or monosyllalbic word 
men, witlioiit the zigzag n/’ that sometimes follows to complete it ; 
and in mes “ horn the first sign answering to m ” was put alone 
for the whole word without the complementary “s/' 

The Egyptians had also a singular mode of placing a sign, repre- 1^- 
senting a medial Yowel, after the consonant it preceded in the 
■word ; thus, for Aan they wrote ana; for KJions, Khnso ; Ganana for 
Canaan. It must, however, be observed that the exact vowel is 
rarely certain, as we are obliged to supply those that are unex- 
pressed; and in Coptic they are so changeable as to give us little 
help. Sometimes, too, the consonant beginning a word was doubled, 
as Ssa, for 8a, or Sa%s, (Perhaps also in Ssiris for Osiris.) 

In hieroglyphics of the earliest periods there were fewer phonetic 
characters than in after ages, being nearer to the original picture- 
writing. The number of signs also varied at difierent times; but 
they may be reckoned at from 900 to 1000. 

The period when hieroglyphics, the oldest Egyptian characters, 17. 
were first used, is uncertain. They are found in the Grreat Pyramid 
of the time of the 4th dynasty, and had evidently been invented 
long before, having already assumed a cursive style. This shows 
them to be far older than any other known writing ; and the 
written documents of the ancient languages of Asia, the Sanscrit 
and the Zend, are of a recent time compared with those of Egypt, 
even if the date of the Big Yeda in the 15th century B.c. be proved. 
Manetho implies that the invention of wilting was known in the 
reign of Athothis (the son and successor of Menes), the second king 
of Egypt, when he ascribes to him the writing of the anatomical 
books; and tradition assigned to it a still earlier origin. At all 
events hieroglyphics, and the use of the papyrus, with the usual 
reed pen, are shown to have been common when the pyramids 
were built ; and their style in the sculptures proves that they were 
then a very old invention. 

Yarioiis new characters were added at subsequent periods, and a 
still greater number were introduced under the Ptolemies and 
Caesars, which are not found on the early monuments : some, again, 
of the older times fell into disuse. 

All hieroglyphics, including the linear kind, or running hand 18. 
above mentioned, were written from right to left, from left to right, 
or in vertical columns (like Chinese), according to the space that was 
to be filled ; and the mode of reading was towards the faces of the 
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animals, or figures. Thus Phrah, the mighty/’ and 

“his son who loves Mm,” read from left to right; 


but if they faced the other way they would read from right to left; 
as in the pi^evions woodcut of section 6. This is a general rule, to 
which there are very few exceptions. 

19. The mode of forming the characters or phonetic signs was by 
taking the first letter of the name of those objects selected to be the 
representatives of each sound, thus : the name of an eagle, Ahliom^ 
began with the sound A, and that bird was taken as the sign for that 
letter ; an owl was chosen to represent an m, because it was the 
initial of Moulag^ the name of that bird *, and others in like manner ; 
which may possibly explain the expression of Clemens, ra Tparra 
(TTOixeta^ “the first letters,” in opposition to symbolic signs. This 
use of the first letters of words naturally led to the adoption of 
many signs for the same character, and the hieroglypliic alphabet 
was consequently very large. It is not, however, to be supposed 
that all the signs for one letter were employed indiscriminately : 
the Egyptians confined themselves to particular hieroglyphics in 


' * . I JUiUil rTr^r— If 

writing certain words; thus Amun was written though 

would stand equally w'ell for the mere letters A, m, k. Again, o-nJch^ 
“life,” and many others, are always written with the same characters, 

so that the initial alone stands for the entire word ; and if 

or aaMSC are both used for mai, or “loved,” and other 



letters have their synonyms, these variations are very limited, and 
are adopted with great discretion, though greater latitude is allowed 
in the names of foreign people. Each sign has even been thought 
to have its own inherent vowel. 

20. Besides the restricted use of synonymous signs, another very im- 
portant index was adopted for separating words, and for pointing 
out their sense. This was the determinative sign already mentioned, 
which was a figure of the object itself following the phonetic word. 
A particular determinative of kind was also given to objects belong- 
ing to a collective genus, as the skin and tail of an animal. 
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“ Zias,” following a word, denoted some “beast;” thus 




ana, signified an ^^a,pe.” But the skin, also stood for the 

word shin,^^ and it was therefore a specific as well as a generic de- 
terminative ; and it was also a determinative of the God ^^Besa,’' 
They also occasionally accompanied a word by another determi- 
native sign having the same sound ; as the goose after the name of 
Apis; or the stone, that followed the name of the god Set or 
Seth; &c. 

A group accompanied by a sign signifying “land^^ pointed 
out some district ot^ toim of Egypt ; as another indicative of a hilly 
country a stood for foreign land; and a line or tooth, ^ was 
the determinative of a region Several expletives were also used 
for various purposes; some as tacit signs being placed after sub- 
stantives, adjectives, and verbs, as the papyrus roll, ? and 

others denoting verbs of action, <%c. 

In the formation of this written language the Egyptians began 21. 
with what is the oldest form of writing, representational signs. 

The alphabetic system was a later invention, which grew out of 
picture-writing; for, as di’awing is older than writing, so picture- 
writing is older than alphabetic characters, and, as Bacon justly 
observes, “ hieroglyphics preceded letters.’^ But the Egyptians in 
their representational signs, did not confine themselves to the simple 
delineation of the object, merely in order to signify itself; this 
would not have given them a written language ; they went further, 
and represented ideas also, for two legs not only signified what they 
represented, but implied the notion of walking,” or motion ; ” 
and the former meaning might be pointed out by a particular mark, 
which showed that the object was to be taken in a positive sense : 

thus ys signified “ walking,” but was read legs,” which, 

in older times, was made by two separate legs ; and a lull signified 
“strong,” but when followed by a half-circle and a line, it read 
simply “ a bull.” 

The plural number was marked by the same object thrice re- *^2. 


peated, as “ God,” m “Gods,” or by three lines following 
it, ; but the Egyptians had no dual. (On their mode of writing 


numbers, see n. ® on ch. 36, B. ii.) A circle or sieve, with two short 
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lines witHn or Mow it, signified “twice,'’ The female sign 


was a small half-cirole after the word (whether singular or 
plural); thus an egg or a goose^ signifying a son,^^ when followed 
by a half-circle, read “ 

23. By certain combinations they portrayed an abstract idea, and a 
verb of action was indicated by the phonetic characters that formed 
it being followed by an object representing the action : as 






with an eye and tewrs flowing from it, 


signified “ (jJo) as "well as ^Hmepl7ig^^ or la nie-ntat ion the 


word mowilcli, followed by a mallet, implied “ (to) worV^ or 



‘‘ hdldy^ or any “ ivo^rh ; ” followed by the valve of a 


door, was “ {to) though this hare and zigzag line without the 

valve would be a tense of the verb “to be.’’ 

Sometimes the phonetic word was omitted, and the determinative 
sign alone portrayed the idea, as a of eyes signifled to see ” 
(without the word meio ) ; a cerastes snake going mto a hole signified 
“ to enferf as its reversed position meant “ ifo corns out ; ” and many 
others of a similar kind. It sometimes happened (as in other lan- 
guages) that the same name applied to two different objects, and 
then the same hieroglyphic stood for both, as for “lord,” 

and nihefL “all;” iri signified an “eye” and “to make; ” and, as 
Dr. Young says, however much Warburton’s indignation might be 
excited by this child’s system, it is, after all, only one of the simple 
processes through which a written language may veiy naturally be 
supposed to advance towards a more perfect development. Emblems 
were also extensively employed : as the asp signified a Goddess ; the 
crowns of upper and lower Egypt the dominion of those two dis- 
tricts ; and several of the Gods were known by the peculiar emblems 
chosen to represent them, — the ibis or the cynocephalus being put 
for the God Thoth; a square-eared fabulous animal for Seth or 
Typlion ; the hawk for Ke and Homs ; the jackal for Anubis ; and 
others. 

24. But however ingeniously numerous signs were introduced to 
complete the sense, their mode of expressing abstract ideas was very 
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imperfect; and another step was required beyond the nse of homo- 
phonons words, emblems, and positive representations of objects. 
This was the invention of the phonetic system already noticed 
(p. 307), which was evidently allied to the adoption of words of the 
same sound, the initial being taken instead of the whole word. Thus, 
when the names of objects began with a similar sound, either of 


them stood for the same letter ; as 


and 

JfW 


for M ; a hoe and 


a tank of water for m ; siou, “ a star and sen, “a goose,” for s, &c. 
Here, as already shown, is the germ of alphabetic writing ; and that 
a similar picture-writing was the origin of the Phoenician and the 
Hebrew, is proved by the latter having retained the names of the 
objects after their form could no longer be traced ; aleph, both, and 
gimel, signifying the “ bull ” chief,” or ‘‘ head ”), the “ house,” and 
the “camel.” The names of these are also traced in the alpha, 
beta, gamma of the Greeks, who borrowed their letters from the 
Phamicians. 

It is not possible in so short a space to give even a summary of 
the grammar of hieroglyphics ; for this I must refer to Champol- 
lion’s “ Grammaire Egyptienne ; ” and I shall merely observe that, 1st, 
in combining the pronouns with a verb, a sitting figure of a man 
(or of a woman, or of a king) for “ I ” (or a small vertical line, or 
a reed-head, before the verb), a basket with a ring for “ thou,” a 
cerastes for “he,” the bolt, or broken line (“^f”) for “she,” and 


others, followed the verb, in this manner ; 



“Isay;” or 


ALi 


give ; ' 



“ thou sayest ; ’ 


s 


' he 


says : 




“she says;” 



“ the king says : 
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‘ we say ; ” "' '!L V 7^'^ ^^7 > ’ 


K » 1 


AAAAAA. 

I II 


a 


“ they say ; 


a/saa-aa 

I I I 

and these same signs are also put for the various cases of the per- 
sonal and possessive pronouns wherever they are required. 

2nd. The perfect tense is marked by n after the verb, and before 


the pronouns : thus ^ “ ho makes becomes “ Be 

made,’’ or “ he has made ; ” and the mode of expressing the passive 
is by adding ton : thus mes^^ “ born,” becomes 





mestou-f, or mesout-f, ‘‘ he was bom ” (natus est). 

We also find w6»57^lfo?^-/ (natus erat, or fuerat). 

3rd. The future is formed by the auxiliary verb ao (or au), to 


be,” followed by the mouth . 




‘‘for;” 


as “ I am for to make,” or “I will make,” M. de Rouge also shows 
that the future is formed by prefixing tu to the roofc. 

4th. The imperative mood is marked by the interjection “ Oh,” 


a figure holding forth one arm in the act of calling, 


the word“7ior’ 


fJI 



, or by the 



1 


or by 


word ma. 


5th. In the subjunctive the verb immediately follows a tense of 
the verb ‘‘to give,” as (Osiris) “give thou that I may see” 

; or the verb is preceded by “ for,” 
“ that thou mayest see.” 


A--I. 


“that,” as 


^ Mas is “ sou in Berber ; and perhaps in Humidian, as in Masinissa. 
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6tli. In the optative the verb is preceded bj the word 
mak 

7th, The infinitive is formed by prefixing er to 
the root. 

8th. The participle present is generally determined by a cerastes 
following it, or by a bolt, or broken line (“ s for a female ; and 

the same is expressed by nt^ ‘‘ who : as ^^0 ■ who 

saves,'' or saving" (saviour); the plural by ^ or 

til? ^ 

instead of sen The participle past is formed by adding 

^^established." 


or “ ion 




as 


fr^ 




9th. The negative sign is a pair of extended arms with the palms 2t>. 
of the hands downwards preceding the verb. 

From this may also be seen how the phonetic . letters were used ; 
but even after their introduction the old representational picture- 
writing was not abandoned ; the names of objects, though written 
phonetically, were often follow^ed, as already shown, by the object 
itself ; and though they had made the first step towards alphabetic 
writing, they never adopted that system which requires each letter 
to have only one sign to represent it ; and it was not till Christianity 
introduced the Coptic,, which was a compound of Egyptian and 
Gi’eek, that ^ure alphabetic writing became practised in Egypt, 

It has long been a question what people first invented alphabetic 27. 
w-riting. Pliny says, “ Ipsa gens Phoenicum in gloria magna litera- 
rum inventionis " (v. 12) ; and Quintus Curtins gives the honour to 
the Tyrians ; Diodorus to the Syrians ; and Berosus, according to 
Polyhistor, makes Cannes teach it, with every kind of art and 
science, to the Babylonians (Eusebius, Ohron. Can. v. 8) ; all of which 
point to the same Phoenician origin. And if the Egyptians called 
themselves the inventors (Tacitus, Ann. xi. 14), and ascribed them 
to Menon (as Pliny says, fifteen years before Phoroneus, the oldest 
king of Greece, vii. 56), the claim to real alphabetic writing is cer- 
tainly in favour of the Phoenicians, to whom also so many people 
are indebted for it, including the Greeks and Bomans, and through 
them the nations of modem Europe. For while the Egyptians, in 
the hieroglyphic and hieratic, had (upwards of 2500 years before 
our era) the first germ of the alphabetic system, the Phoenicians, a 
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Mglily practical people, first struck out tlie idea of a simple and 
regular alfhahet. It was to tke old Egyptian mixed plan wliat 
printing was to the previous restricted use of signets and occasional 
combinations of letters employed for stamping some documents ; it 
was a new and perfect process ; and if Phoenicia, under the fabled 
name of Cadmus (“ the East ”), imparted letters to Greece (Plerod. 
V. 58), this was long before Egypt adopted (about the 7tli century 
B,o.) the more perfect mode of using one character for a letter in the 
demotic writing. It is singular, too, that the Greeks imitated the 
PhcBnicians in writing from right to left (a Semitic custom differing 
from the Sanscrit and some others in Asia), and afterwards changed 
it to a contrary direction, as in modern Europe ; and it is possible 
that the Egyptians decided at last to confine themselves to that mode 
of writing from right to left from their constant intercourse with 
their Semitic neighbours. The transition from the Phoenician to 
the Greek may he readily perceived in the old archaic writing. 
(See next page, and on Cadmus see note ^ on ch. 44.) 

28. Pliny (vii. 56) says, “ Cadmus brought sixteen letters from Phoe- 

nicia into Greece, to which Palamedes, in the time of the Trojan 
war, added four more — 0, S, <I>, X ; and Simonides afterwards intro- 
duced four — Z, II, O. Aristotle thinks there were of old eighteen 
—A, B, r, A, E, Z, I, K, A, M, N, O, O, P, 2, T, Y, cD, and that 0, X 
were added by Epicharmus leather than by Palamedes ; but his 
should rather he the 0 or Q- of ancient Greek. Anticlides states 
that “ fifteen years before Phoroneus, the first king of Greece, a 
certain Meiion, in Egypt, invented letters, .... hut it apj^ears that 
they were always used. The first who brought them into Latium 
were the Pelasgi.’’ Easebius (Chron. Can. i. 13) says, “ Palamedes in- 
vented the first sixteen letters— A, B, P, A, E, I, K, A, M, N, O, H, P, 
2, T, Y, to which Cadmus of Miletus added three othei’s — 0, cl>, X ; 
Simonides of Cos two — H, O ; and Epicharmus of Syracuse three 
more — Z, S, which completed the twenty-four.’^ But they all 

forget that the aspirate and digamma H and F, were among the 
original letters ; and the double letters and long vowels were indi- 
cated (as at Ahoosimbel) long before the age of Simonides. The 
Etruscans had Z, 0, <I>, X, and no S or ; and they never added 
H, 0. (See note ® on ch. 30.) 

29, It is still uncertain when the Greeks first used letters ; hut the 
absence of the written ^olic digamma in Homer is no proof that it 
ceased to be employed when -the Iliad was first written, since 
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numerotLS inscriptions dating long after tHs introduce tlie digamma. 
The style varied slightly in different parts of Greece and Asia Minor, 
at the same time. Even if letters were used so soon by the Assy- 
rians, as Pliny thinks (“literas semper arbitror Assyrias fuisse,’^ 
vii. 56), they could not have been the origin of those in Greece. 
Indeed he adds, “alii apnd -(Egyptios, . . ... . alii apnd Syrios, 
repertas volnnt ; and it was the “ Syiians” {i.e. Phoenicians) who 
had a real alphabet. ^ ISTor is there any evidence of the characters 
so much like Hebrew found in Assyria having been used at a very 
remote period. Warburton (Div. Leg. vol. ii. b. iv. s. 4) thinks 
“that Moses brought letters with the rest of his learning from 
Egypt;” but the old Hebrew character was the Samaritan, which 
was closely allied to the Phoenician, and evidently borrowed from it; 
and that too before the Egyptians had purely alphabetic writing. 

SO. It would be interesting if the so-called Sinaitic inscriptions were 
written by the Israeli ties, and were the earliest existing instance of 
alphabetic writing ; but we are not on that acoouni justified in coming 
to such a conclusion ; and to show how unwarranted it is, I need 
only say that I have found them (beginning too with the same word 
so common in those at Mount Sinai) on the western, or Egyptian, 
side of the Red Sea, near the watering-place of Aboo-Durrag; and 
they appear also at W. Umthummerana (in the Wady Arraba), at 
Wady Dth4hal (in lat. 28° 40^), and at the port of E’Gimsheh (near 
Gebel E’Zayt, opposite Ras Mohammed). They must therefore 
have belonged to a people who navigated the Red Sea, and who fre- 
quented the wells on the coast. This was long after the era of the 

^1 . Exodus ; and the presence of crosses, and of the Egyptian Tau^ 
in some of the inscriptions at Mount Sinai, argues that they were of a 
Christian age ; for the adoption of the Tau as a cross is shown, 
by its heading the numerous Christian inscriptions at the Great 
Oasis, to have been at one time very general in this part of the East. 

32. Various materials were employed for writing upon, at different 
times, and in different countries. Among them were leaves, pith, 


The writings of Moses date at 
latest in the end of the 15tli century 
B.c., and the Phoenician letters were 
probably much older; so that alpha- 
betic characters were used upwards 
of 1500 years B.c. The Arian writings 
are later than this ; and Sanscrit, from 
its letters facing to the left, while the 
words are written from left to right, 


gives an evidence of its having bor- 
rowed letters from a Semitic source. 
They are not turned, as in the later 
Greek, to suit the direction of the 
words. In Zend the letters face to 
the left, as the words do; and some 
of them appear to bear a resemblance 
to Phoenician characters. 
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and bark of trees, used also at, the pi'esent day, (wbence liher and 
cJiarta,) papyrus or bybins (wbence Bible), cloth, bones, skins, leather, 
stones, pottery, metal, wax- tablets, and other substances. 

The Greek name §i^9epa appHed to skins used for writing upon, 
which were adopted by the Persians also (Died, ii^ 82), has been, as 
Major Bennell ingeniously supposes, the origin of the Persian and 
Arabic word “ defter,” applied to an “ account,” or memorandum- 
book.” Parchment was invented about 250 B.o. by Eumenes, king 
of Pergamus (whence its name), who, wishing to emulate the Alex- 
andrian library, was unable to obtain papyrus paper through the 
jealousy of the Ptolemies. These Pergamena, the Boman mem- 
brana, were either skins of sheep, or of calves (vitnlina, vellum). 
Pliny is wrong in supposing the papyrus was not used till the age 
of Alexander ; being common (together with the reed pen, palette, 8B. 
and other implements of later Egyptian scribes) in the time of the 
oldest Pharaohs, at least as early as the 8rd and 4th dynasty ; he is 
equally so in saying that when Homer wrote, Egypt was not all 
firm land ; that the papyrus was confined to the Sebennytic nome ,* 
and that the land was afterwards raised ; making the usual mistake 
about Pharos (see note ^ on ch. 5, Book ii.). Of old, he says, “ men 
wrote on leaves of palms and other trees ” (as now in Birmah, and 
other countries), ‘‘afterwards public records were on lead, and private 
on linen and wax ; ” but all this was long after the papyrus was used 
in Egypt. He also describes the process of making paper from the 
papyrus (xiii. 11), and adds (xiii. 12), “ the largest in old times was 
the Hieratic (for holy purposes).; afterwards the best was called 
Augustan, the second Livian, the Hieratic being the third ; and the 
next was the Amphitheatric (from the place where made), Ean- 
nius at Rome made an improved kind, called Eannian, that not 
passing through his hands being still styled Amphitheatric ; and 
next was the Saitic, a common kind from inferior stalks. The 
Teniotic, from the part nearest the rind, sold for weight, not for 
goodness ; and the Empox*etic of shops, for packing, not for writing 
upon. The outside was only fit for ropes, and that only if kept wet. 

. . . The breadth of the best is now 18 fingers (about 9| inches) 
broad ; the Hieratic two less, the Eannian 10, the Amphitheatric 9, 
the Saitic less, and the Emporetic (used for business) not above 6. 

In paper, four things must be looked to, fineness, compactness, 
whiteness, and smoothness, Claudius Osesar altered the Augustan, 
being thin and not bearing the pen, the ink too appearing through 
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it. He added a second layer in thickness, and made tlie breadth, a 
foot and 1-| foot, or a cubit. , . . It is made smooth or polished 
with a (boar’s) tooth, or a shell,” But some sheets of papyrus were 
much larger than the best of Roman time ; the Turin papyims of 
kings was at least 14| inches in breadth ; this was of the early age 
of the great Remeses ; and I haye seen one of 17 and another of 18 
inches, of the time of the 19th dynasty, (See At, Eg. W., voL iii. 
61, aaid 146 to 151, 185 ; see n. ^ ch. 36, and n. ^ ch. 92, Book ii.) 
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CHAPTER YI. 

“GYMNASTIC CONTESTS-^^—Cliap. 91. 

1. Gymnastic contests. 2. Game of ball. 8. Tbimble.rig and other games. 

4. Mora and draughts. 6. Pieces for dranghts. 6. Dice. 7. Other games. 

Gymnastic contests were not confined to tlie people of Olieminis : 1. 
and contests of various kinds, as wrestling (INo. I.), single-stick, and 
feats of strength, were common throughout the country, at least as 
early as the 1 2th dynasty. Among their amusements was the game 2, 
of hall (so much esteemed hy the Greeks and Romans also), which 
they sometimes played hy throwing up and catching several halls 
successively, and often mounted on the hack of those who had 
missed the ball (the ‘‘ asses,” as the riders were the HairiKeiS) of 
the Greeks). (No. II). They had also the sky-hall {ohpavia) which 
they sometimes caught while jumping off the ground (as in Homer, 
Od. 0. 374). (No. III.) Other games were, swinging each other 
round hy the arms ; two men sitting on the ground back to hack 
striving who should rise first (No. Y.) ; throwing knives into a block 
of wood, nearest to its centre, or to the edge; snatching a hoop 
from each other with hooked sticks (No. lY.) ; a man guessing a 
number, or which of two persons struck him on the hack as he 
knelt, perhaps like the Greek Koxxa^KXfios (Jul. Pol. Onom. ix. 7); 
women tumbling and turning over like a wheel,” described in the 
Banquet of Xenophon (see At. Eg. W., voL ii. p. 415 and to the 
end), for which necklaces and other rewards were given (Nos. YI., 
YIII.) ; thimble-rig (No. IX.) ; raising bags of sand (No. YII.), and 3. 
other pastimes ; among which were contests in boats ; fighting with 
bulls ; and bull-fights for prizes, which last are mentioned by Strabo 
at Memphis (No. XI,) Still more common were the old game of 
Mora; comp, ‘‘micare digitis,” the modern Italian mora (No. X., 4. 
Pig. 1; No. XIII., Pig. 2); odd and even (No, X., Pig. 2); and 
draughts, miscalled chess, which is “ j3a5,” a word now used by the 
Arabs for men,” or ‘‘ counters ” (Nos. XII,, XIII.) This last was 
also a game in Greece, where they often threw for the move; 
whence Achilles and Ajax are represented on a Greek vase calling 
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TjDja, TcWapct, as they play. TMs was done by the E-omans also in 
their Dtwdeclm S crista, and Terence says : — 

si ludis fcesseris, 

Si ill lid, qnod maximo opus est jacta, non cadit, 

Illud quod cecidit forte, id arte nt corrigas.” 

Adelph. iv. 7? 22-24. 
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Game of Dratights 
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Plato says it was invented bjThoth, tlie Egyptian Mercury (Phcedr., 
vol. iii. p. 364 tr. : T,), as well , as games of hazard. In Egypt 
draughts was a favourite among all ranks ; in his palace at Medee- 
net Haboo, .Berneses III. amuses himself by playing it with the 



No. XVn. Another Board. 

women of his household ; and its antiquity is shown by its being 
represented in the tombs of Beni Hassan, dating about 2000 years 
B.c. The pieces were nearly similar in form on tbe same board jo. 



No. XVIIL An unknown Game. 

one set black, the other white, of ivory, hone, or wood, and some 
have been found with human heads, differing for each side of the 
board. The largest pieces are I J inch high, and IJ- diameter. 



No. XIX. 1. 2. Unknown Games. 3. 
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Dice are also met with, but of uncertain date, probably Roman. 

There are two other games, of which the boards have been dis- 
covered in Egypt, with the men. The former are 11 inches long 
by 3| ; and one has 10 spaces in 3 rows, or 80 squares ; the other 12 
spaces in the upper part (or 4 spaces in 3 rows) with a long line of 
8 spaces below, as an approach to it, resembling tlie arrangement of 
German tactics. The men, found in the drawer of the board itself, 
are in two sets, and of two di:fferent shapes (one like our dice-boxes, 
the other conical, but both solid) ; and one set is 10, the other 9 in 
number; but the latter may be imperfect. 

There ^vere also other games, not easily understood; though 
doubtless very intelligible to the Egyptians who saw them so repre- 
sented in the sculptures. (For the principal Egyptian games, see 
At. Eg. W., and P. A. At. Eg. W., vol. L p. 189 to 211.)---[G, W.] 
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CHAPTER VII 

“GEOMETIIY FIKST CAME TO BE KNOWN IN EGYPT, WHENCE IT 
PASSED INTO GREECE.’’— Chap. 109. 

1. Greeks indebted to Egjpt for early lessons in science. 2. Invention of geo- 
metry. 3. Sxirveying, geography. 4, Early advancement of the Egyptians 
in science. 5. Thales and others went to study in Egypt. 6. Pythagoras 
borrowed much, from Egypt, 7. Heliocentric system. 8. Revived by Coper- 
nicus. 9. Pythagoras and Solon in Egypt. 10, Great genius of the Greeks. 

11. Herodotus nnpx'ejiidiced. 12. The dial. 13. The twelve hours. 14, The 
division of the day by the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, ■ 15. The Egyptians 
had 12 hoars of day and of night. 16, The w'cek of seven days in Egypt. 

17. The Aztec -week of nine days. 18, The seven-day division in Egypt. 

19. The number seven. 20. Division by ten. 21. Greek and Egyptian 
month and year of three parts. 

That the Greeks should have been indebted to Egypt for their early p 
lessons in science is not surprising, since it is known that, in those 
days, Egypt took the lead in all philosop)hical pursuits. Thales, the 
first Greek who arrived at any proficiency in geometry, went to 
study there ; and his example was afterwards followed by others, 
who sought the best school of science and philosopliy. Pliny’s story 
of Thales (who was only born about 640 B.c.) teaching his instruc- 
tors to measure the height of a pyramid by its shadow is sufficiently 
improbable; but that it should be repeated and believed at the 
present day is surprising ; and some appear to think the Egyptians 
incapable of making canals until taught by the Greeks. Equally 
inconsistent is the story of Pythagoras’ theory of musical sound ; 
not only because he had visited countries where music had long been 
a profound study, but because the anvil (like a bell) gives the same 
sound when struck by different hammers, at least when struck on 
the same part. 

If Plato ascribes the invention of geometry to Thoth; if lam- ^ 
bliclius says it was known in Egypt during the reign of the gods ; 
and if Manetho attributes a knowledge of science and literature to 
the earliest kings ; these facts merely argue that such pursuits were 
reputed to be of very remote date there. The monuments, however, 
prove the truth of the reports of ancient authors respecting the early 
knowledge of geometry, astronomy, and other sciences among the 
Egyptians. Mensuration and surveying were the first steps that 

"..O' 
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led to geograplij ; and the Egyptians were not satisfied with the 
bare enumeration of conquered provinces and towns ; for, if we may 
believe Eustathius, “ they, recorded their mai’ch in majj.?, which 
were not only given to their own people, but to the Scythians also 
to their great astonishment.’’ 

The practical results of their knowledge had sufficiently proved 
the great advancement made by them, ages before the Greeks were 
in a condition to study, or search after science. It was in Egypt 
that the Israelites obtained that knowledge which enabled them to 
measure and “ divide the land; ” and it was the known progress made 
by the Egyptians in the various branches of philosophical research 
o. that induced the Greeks to study in Egypt. Those too who followed 
Thales only varied the theories he had propounded ; and the subse- 
quent visits of others, as Pythagoras, Eudoxus, and Plato, intro- 
duced fresh views, and advanced the study of philosophy and posi- 
tive science on the same grounds, but with greater knowledge, in 
proportion as they went deeper into the views of their teachers. It 
was doubtless from Egypt that ‘‘ Thales and his followers ” derived 
the fact of “ the moon receiving its light from the sun ” (Pint, de 
Placit. Philos, ii. 28; Cic. de Deor. i., and Diog. Laert. 8), 
wdiich Anacreon has introduced into a drinking Ode (19), — 

(nt3i/€i) <5 S’ ''HAws 

Thv p' *'HKioy ISiQX’iivt}. 

The same was the belief of Aristarchus at a later time (Yitruv. 
ix. 4); andMacrobius (on Cicero’s Somn. Scip. i. p. 44) vsays lunani, 
qnm luce propria caret, et de sole mutuatur.” 

(k Ko one will for a moment imagine that the wisest of the Greeks 
went to study in Egypt for any other reason than because it was 
there that the greatest discoveries were to be learnt ; or that Pytha- 
goras, or his followers (Flat, de P. Phil. iii. 11), suggested, from, no 
7. previous experience, the theory (we now call Copernican) of the 
sun being the centre of our system (Aristot. de Coelo, ii. 13) ; or the 
obliquity of the ecliptic (see note ® on ch. r51), or the moon’s bor- 
rowed light, or the proof of the milky way being a collection of 
stars (Pint. PI. Phil. iii. 1) derived from . the fact that the earth 
would otherwise intercept the light if derived from the sun, taught 
by Democritus and by A.naxagoras, according to Aristotle (Arist. 
Met. i. 8), the former of whom studied astronomy for five years in 
Egypt (Diodor. i. 98), and mentions himself as a disciple of the 
priests of Egypt, and of the Magi, having also been in Persia and 
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at Babylon (Clem. Str. i. p. 304). The same may be said of the 
principle by which the heavenly bodies were attracted to a centre, 
and impelled in their order (Arist. de CO 0 I. ii. 18), the theory of 
eclipses and the proofs of the earth being round (ii, 14). These 
and many other notions were doubtless borrowed from Egypt, to 
which the Greeks chiefly resorted, or from the current opinions of 
the “Egyptians and Babylonians,” the astronomers of those clays; 
from whose early discoveries so much had been derived concerning 
the heavenly bodies (Arist. de Coel. ii. 12). Cicero, on the authority 
of Theophrastus, speaks of Hycetas of Syracuse, a Pythagorean, 
having the same idea respecting the earth revolving in a circle 
round its own axis (Acad. Qujest. ii. 39), which Diogenes Laertius 
says another Pythagorean, Philolaus, had propounded before him 
(Life of Philolaus) ; and Aristotle (de Coelo, ii. 13) observes, that 
though the greater part of philosophers say the earth is the centre 
of the system, the Pythagoreans who live in Italy maintain that fire 
is the centi-e, and the earth being one of the planets rotates about 
the centre and makes day and night. And if Plato mentions the 
same, as Cicero says “rather more obscurely,” , dXovp.4vriv 5e 

Trepl rhv 'Kavrhs ttSXop rerafiivov (iu Tim. 80, p. 530), it is probably 
owing to his Laving heard of it while in Egypt, without giving the 
same attention to the subject as his predecessor Pythagoras. This 
heliocentric system was finally revived in Europe, by Copernicus 
after having been for ages lost to the world ; though Kicolas of Cus 
long before his time, and perhaps some others, were acfj[uamted with 
it; and when Peru was conquered by the Spaniai'ds it was found 
that the sun had there long been considered the centre of our 
system. 

lamblichus says Pythagoi’as derived his information upon different 
sciences from Egypt; he learnt philosophy from the priests; and 
his theories of comets, numbers, and music, were doubtless from the 
same source ; but the great repugnance evinced by the Egyptian 
priests to receive Pythagoras, will account for tbeir withholding 
from him much that they knew, though his great patience, and his 
readiness to comply with their regulations even to the rite of cir- 
cumcision (Clem. Strom, i. p. 302), obtained for him more informa- 
tion than was imparted to any other Greek (Pint, de Is. s. 10). 
Clemens says (Strom, i. p. 303) “ Pythagoras was the disciple of 
Sonches the Egyptian arch-prophet (Plutarch says of Onupliis, and 
Solon of Sonchis the Saite) ; Plato of Sechiiuphis of Heliopolis ; 
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and Eudoxus tlie Gnidian of Connpliis ; and lie repeats the story 
of Plato (Tim. p. 466, tr. T.)^ of the Egyptian priest, saying, Solon, 
Solon, you Greeks are always children’^ . . . . ^vhich shows what 
the general "belief was among the Egyptians and Greeks, respecting 
the source of knowledge in early times. Strabo indeed (xvii. p. 554) 
affirms that the Greeks did not even know the (length of the) year 
till Eudoxus and Plato went to Egypt ” at the late period of 370 b.g. 
(See also Diodor. i. 28, and 81, and what is cited by Eusebius, Prjep. 
Evaiig. X. p. 480, respecting^; the visits of several Greeks ; also Clem. 
Strom, i. 300, and Diog. Laert. Life of Thales, 15 ; and Cicero, Somn. 
Scip., wdio says “ Plato ^gyptios omnium philosophise discipdinarum 

10. parentes secutus est.”) The development given, in after times, by 
the Greek mind to what they learnt originally from Egypt, is what 
showed their genius, and conferred an obligation on mankind ; and 
it is by keeping this in view, and by perceiving how the Greeks 
applied what they learnt, that we shall do them justice, not by 
erroneously attributing to them the discovery of what was already 
old when they were in their infancy. (See n. ch. 35, n. ^ ch. 51 , 
n. 2ch. 128.) 

11. Herodotus, on this as on other occasions, is far above the pre- 
judices of his countrymen ; he claims no inventions bomowed from 
other people ; and his reputation has not suffered from the in- 
judicious accusation of Plutarch “of malevolence to^vards the 
Greeks.^^ 

12. “ The yp(ap.ccp and the iroXos,” says Hei’odotus, “ ■were received by 
the Greeks from the Babylonians; ’’ but they attributed the inven- 
tion of the gnomon to Anaximander, and that of vaiuous dials to 
Eudoxus and others ; some again ascribing them to Berosus (Yitriiv. 
ix. 9). That the dial was of very early date is evident, since in the 
days of Hezekiah, between three and four hundred years before 
Eudoxus, and about one hundred years before Anaximander, it was 
knowm to the Jews, as is shown in Isaiah xxxviii. 8, and 2 Kings 
XX. 16, where the shadow is said to have been brought “ ten degrees 
(mdliUh) backward, by which it had gone down on the dial {mcthWi) 
of Ahaz.” The Hebrew word, “step,” “ degree,” nbw malh or 
maleh, is the same as the Arabic ddmga^ “step ” or “degree,” and 
the Latin gradus ; and is taken from dlli^ “ to go up.” Mr. Bosan- 
quet has explained the manner in which the snn during an annular 
eclipse caused the shadow to go back in what he supposes to have 
been really a flight of steps, and fixes the date of it in January 689. 
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At all events the two of the dial was known in Jiidsea as eai^lj as 
seven centuries before onr era, and it is not mentioned as a novelty. 
All that Anaximander could have done was to introduce it into 
Greece, and adoiMon should frequently be substituted for “ inven- 
tion^^ in the claims set up by the Greeks. Indeed they often 
claimed inventions centuries after they had been known to other 
people ; and we are not surprised at the statement of Plato, that 
^*when Solon inquired of the priests of Egypt about ancient 
matters, he perceived that neither he nor any one of the Greeks (as 
he himself declared) had any knowledge of very remote antiquity.’' 
(Plat, in Tim. p. 467.) And when Thales is shown by Laertius 
to have been the first who was acquainted with geometry, some 
notion may be had of the very modern date of science in Greece, 
since he was a contemporary of Grcesus (Herod, i. 75), and lived at 
a time when Egyi3t had already declined from its greatness, and 
more than seven centuries after astronomical calculations had been 
recorded on the monuments of Thebes. Clemens (Strom, i. p. 300) 
says Thales is thought by some to be a Phamlcian, and quotes 
Leander and Herodotus ; but the latter only says his ancestors 
were Phoenician (i. 170). 

Vitruvius attributes the invention of the semicircular (concave) 
dial, or hemicyclium, to Berosus, the Chaldesan historian, who was 
born in the reign of Alexander, which is reducing the date of it to a 
very recent period. This was a simple kind of (for, as before 
observed, the 116x05 is the dial, and yvdiixw merely a perpendicular rod 
which showed the time by the length of its shadow — see note ® on 
ch. 109), and it was very generally used till a late period, judging 
from the many that have been found of Roman times. It consisted 
of a basin, x&mvis, with a horizontal yvSfxcav in the centre of one end, 
and eleven converging lines in the concave part divided it into the 
twelve hours of the day ; the older dials having been marked by 
degrees, probably like tliat of Ahaz. The Greeks marked the divi- 
sions by the first twelve letters of the alphabet, and four of these 
reading zh©i, “Enjoy yourself,” are alluded to in this epigram, 
ascribed to Lucian (Epigr. 17) : — 

ijl6x0ois iKaj/(i>raraiy at 6 e fjter* avrk^ 

TpdfiiJtacri Xiyovcri ^p6rois. 

“Eudoxus,” according to Vitruvius, “invented the Arachne (spider’s 
web), or, as some say, Apollonius ; and Aristarchus of Samos the 
scaphe or hemisphere, as well as the disk on a plane ; ” which (if he 
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means a dial on a plane surface) was a still fnrtlier improvement, 
and required greater knowledge for its construction. The most 
perfect lijdranlic-clock was invented by Ctesibius, at Alexandria, in 
the time of Ptolemy Energetes II.; but the more simple clepsydra 
was known long before, being mentioned by Ainstophanes, and de- 
scribed by Aristotle (Probl. sec. 16, p. 983), and not being then a 
novelty. (See Athen. Deipn. iv. p. 1?'4, and xi. p. 497; Yitrnv. 
ix. 9; Plin. vii. 37, and ii. 76, on the Horologium.) Herodotus 

13. says the Greeks received the twelve hours from the Babylonians, 
and the Jews are supposed not to have adopted them till after the 
captivity. The first mention of an hour is cei4ainly in Daniel 
(iv. 19), where the name sah is the same as now used in Arabic ; for 
though even there (as in iii. 6) the sense might require it to mean 
only moment,” the use of the word “ time ” immediately before, 
shows that sah was a division of time, which is still employed by 
the Arabs in the same sense of “ hour ” and “ moment.” 

14. The Jews at first divided the day into four parts, and their night 
into three watches, and the mention of the dial of Ahaz proves that 
they had also recourse to a more minute division of time ; but no 
hours are specified ; and afterwards, when they adopted them, the 
numbering of their hours was irregular, as with the Arabs, being 
reckoned from sunrise to sunset. The Greek word &pa was used 
long before hours were introduced into Greece. Homer divides the 
day into three parts (II. xxi 111 ; see note ® on ch. 173); and at 
Rome it consisted of two, sunrise and sunset, meridies or noon sepa- 
rating the two ; and the twelve equal parts were adopted B.c. 291. 

The natural division of the circle by its radius of 60® 
into six parts, and into six more by the half of those 
parts, or by the same radius starting from the second 
diameter, CD, which crosses the first, ab, at right angles, 
may have been the origin of this conventional division 
into twelve parts ; as that into three parts may have been the divi- 
sion of the circle by the length of its diameter, or 120®. 

15. The Egyptians had twelve hours of day and twelve of night at a 
very early period ; but there is nothing to show whether this divi- 
sion was first used in Egypt or Chaldea. The Greeks, however, 
who frequented Egypt from the time of Thales, ought to have been 
acquainted with the twelve hours there ; aud their intercourse being 
far greater, both for study and for trade, with Egypt than with 
Babylon, we might suppose them more likely to receive them from 
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the former than from that inland city ; hut an intercourse through 
Asia Minor may have brought them to Greece from the Babylonians. 

It has been a question whether the Egyptians had a week of 16. 
seven days. Dio Cassius (writing in 222 A.D.) evidently shows that 
this was the case when he says : — -Ths &pas rrjs ^pipas koX wktgs hch 
‘irpSrris ap^dftGPos apiOpeTuyKal fiey %p&vtp diBovs^ r^iv 5e ^Treira Alt, 

Kal rpirriv ’'Apef, rerdprnv 'EXiip, ‘jrepTrrTjy^A^poUr'p^ UKrTjv^Eppyj kqX €0d6fir}y 
Hard r^y rd^iv r5>y KuKXay naff %y ol Aiy^rwi ahr^y voplCovcrL^ koX rovro nal adOis 
rrQvi]<ras rtdffas ydp oifrcos rds netrcrapas Hal etkoiny &pas TrepieXOdy, evp^fiaei'i r^y rrpcaryjy 
r^s iTTtovcfTjs 7}p€pas &pay es rhy ^'HKtay d<piHQp.ivriV' Hal rovro Hal eV indvcay rm 
r^E(r<rdp(ay Hod €%KO(nv &p(ay Hard rhy ahrhv rois wpdo'Bey x6yov irpd^as^ rp r^y 

rrpdirTjv rrjs r pirns '^/uepas &pav dvaQii&GiSi ti dv O$r 0 nal did rS>v Xonr&y iropevcrp, rhy 

‘Wpoo'^Hoyra eavrn Oi^hy l/cc^crri? ij/xepa A'j^i^eraf. (Hist. Bom. XXXvii. 19.) 
This agrees •with what Herodotus says (ch. 82) of days being con- 
secrated to certain Deities, though the fact of the Egyptians having 
reckoned by ten days may argue against it. It must, however, be 
observed that the division of the month into decads must date after 
the adoption of a solar year, and that weeks were the approximate 
result of the lunar division of time, which is the older of the two. 
Weeks were certainly used at a very early period, as we find from 
Genesis and ihe account of the creation ; and the importance of the 
number seven is sufficiently obvious from its frequent occurrence 
throughout the Bible. It was common to all the Semitic nations 
and to those of India ; but in China it 'was only used by the Budd- 
hists, who introduced it there ; and the Chinese as well as all the 
Mongolian races always had five-day divisions, and cycles of sixty 
years instead of centuries. The Aztecs of Mexico had also weeks 17. 
of five days, four of which made a month, and the year contained 
eighteen months of twenty days, with five days added at the end, - 
which were unlucky, as one of them was in Egypt. They had also 
their astronomical computation by months of thirteen days, 1461 of 
which made their cycle of fifty-two years, the same number as that 
of the vague years composing the Egyptian Sothic period. 

That the seven-day division was known to the Egyptians seems 1 8. 
to be proved by the seven-days’ fete of Apis (a fourth part of the 
number twenty-eight assigned to the years of Osiris' life) as well as 
by their seventy days’ mourning for the dead, or ten weeks of seven 
days (Gen. 1. 3) ; and the seven days that the head took annually 
to fioat to Byblus from Egypt (Lucian, de Dea Syr.), the fourteen 
pieces into which the body of Osiris was divided, and his tw^enty- 
eighty years, evidently point to the length of a week (4 X 7). The 
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time of mortification imposed on tlie priests lasted from seyen to 
fort J- two days (one to six weeks) ; o! fih dvolv Kal reo-crapaKoyra, ol ds 
TOifTcay ttX^Iovs, otSe €Kd(r<rovs, ohdeTrore jiivroL rBv eWa AeiTro^eVas (Porpliyr. de 
Abstin. iv. 7), wbicb shows the entire number to have been based on 
seven; and the same occurs again in the forty-two books of Hermes, 
as well as in the forty-two assessors of Amenti. Indeed the fre- 

19. qnent occurrence of seven shows that it was a favourite number 
with the Egyptians as with the Jews ; and the Pythagoreans bor- 
rowed their preference for the hebdomal division from Egypt, 

20. There is no reason to conclude the Egyptians had not weeks of 
seven days because they divided their solar month into the very 
natural division of three parts of ten each; it would rather argue 
that the original lunar month was divided, into seven- day weeks, 
and that the decad division was a later introduction, when the 
months were made to consist of thirty days. And as the monu- 
ments are all of a time long after the thirty days were adopted, the 
more frequent mention of a decad instead of the hebdomal division, 
is readily accounted for. Moreover these months of thirty days 
still continued to be called ‘‘moons,*’ as at the present day. Dion 
Cassius also distinctly states that the seven days were fii*st referred 
to the seven planets by the Egyptians, (See note ^ on ch. 82, and 
note on eh. 8, B. hi.) 

21. The Greeks, like the Egyptians, divided their month into three 
parts, and their year into three decads of months, Corresponding to 
the three seasons of the Egyptians : and the Roman month consisted 
of calends, nones, and ides, the periods before each being of different 
lengths ; but they afterwards adopted the division of weeks, giving 
the names of the sun, moon, and five planets to the seven days we 
now use. The Egyptians had both the decimal and duodecimal 
calculation, as the twelve hours of day and night, the twelve kings, 
twelve gods, twelve months : 12 X 30 = 360 days ; and 360 cups at 
Osiris’ tomb in Philse ; 12 X 6 = 72 conspirators against Osiris ; 
and 12 X 6 = 72, which some fix as the number of days of tbe 
embalmed ; and instances of both methods of notation are found on 
the oldest monuments of the 4th dynasty. — [G. W.] 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HISTOEICAL NOTICE O.F EGYPT. 

1. Fabulous period of histoiy— ^Bule of the Gods — Name of Menes j supposed 
to be Mizraim — Believed to be a real person bj the Egyptians, and to have 
founded Memphis. 2. This and Memphis — Egyptians from Asia — Memphis 
older than Thebes. 3. Precedence of Upper Egypt. 4, Earliest notice of 
Thebes — Absence of early buildings. 6. Contemporary kings — Arrange- 
ment of the early dynasties. 6. Uncertainty of the early chronology — Date 
of the Exodus, 7. *^lst, 2Bdi and 3rd dynasties — Menes and his successors. 
8. In the second dynasty sacred animals worshipped j and women allowed 
to hold the sceptre. 9. 4th and 5th dynasties. 10. Civilised customs in 
the early Pyramid period— -Mount Smai—Shafre ]>uilt the 2nd pyramid. 
11. 6th dynasty — The prenomen of kings. 12. 7th, 8th, and 9th dynasties — 
The Enentefs, 13. 11th dynasty—- Contemporary kings. 14. 12th dynasty 
— Osirtasen III. treated as a God. 15. The labyrinth. 16. The 13tk 
dynasty in Ethiopia. 17. Shepherd dynasties — The Hyk-sos expelled, 
18. The ISth dynasty — The horse from Asia. 19. Thothmes I., II., and III., 
and Queen Amuii-nou-het. 20. Conquests of Thothmes III. — His monu- 
ments. 21. Amunoph III. and Queen Taia — The Stranger kings. — Con- 
quests of Amunojjh III. 22. Countiy and featiii^es of the Stranger kings 
— Belated to Amunoph. 23, Expelled from Egypt. 24<. King Horns. 

25. The 19th dynasty — Eemeses, Setlios, and Eemoses the Great — Attack 
and defence of fortresses — Pithom and Eaamses — Canal to the Eed Sea, 

26. 20th dynasty — Eemeses III. — His conquests and wealth — His sons, 

27. 21st and 22nd dynasties — Priest kings. 28. SheshonJe, or Shishak — 
Conquers Judma— -Name of Tudah Melchi (kingdom of Judah). 29. Kings' 
names on the Apis stclm. 30. The 23rd dynasty — Assyrian names of the 
Sheshonk family, 31. The 24th dynasty — Bocchoris the Saite — Power of 
Assyi-ia increasing. 32. The 25th dynasty of the Sabacos and Tirhaka. 
33. The 26th dynasty — Psammetichus succeeded Tirhaka — Correction of the 
chronology — He married an Ethiopian princes>s. 34. War of Psammetichus 
and desertion of his troops. 35, Succeeded by Neco. 36. Circumnaviga- 
tion of Africa — Defeat of Josiah. 37- Power and fall of Apries — Probable 
invasion of Egyx^t and substitution of Araasis for Apries by Nebuchadnez- 
zar. 38. Amasis — Flourishing state of Egypt — Privileges granted to the 
Greeks — Treaty with Crossus — Persian invasion. 39. Defeat of the Egyp- 
tians — Conduct of Cambyses at first humane, 40, Egypt became a 
Persian province — 27th or Persian dynasty — Ecvolt of the Egyptians. 
41. 28th and 29th dynasties of Egyptians. 42. 30th dynasty of Egyptians 
— Nectanebo II. defeated. 43. Ochus recovered Egypt. 44, Duration of 
the Egyptian kingdom. 

1* The early history of Egypt is enveloped in the same ohsenrity as 
that of other ancient nations, and begins in like manner with its 
fabnlons period. The oldest dynasty therefore given by Manetho is 
said to have been of the gods and demigods;'' and the list of kings 
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in the Turin papyrus commences also with the rule of the gods, the 
last of whom was Horus the son of Isis and Osiris, And if in the 
seven last names that remain, of that very imperfect papyrus the 
order of the gods does not exactly agree with Manetho, still there is 
sufficient to show that both accounts were derived from the same 
source, universally acknowledged by the Egyptian priests. 

The rule of the gods has been supposed to be that of the priests 
of those deities, who governed the country before the election 
of a king, like the Judges in Israel ; but all accounts agree in con- 
sidering Menes the first king of Egypt. His name is mentioned in 
the sculptures of the temple of Hemeses II. at Thebes, and in the 
Turin papyrus, as well as by Manetho and other authorities ; and 
though the frequent occurrence of a similar name (as Manes the 
first king of Lydia, the Phrygian Manis, the Minos of Crete, the 
Indian Menu, the Tibetan Maui, the Siamese Mann, the German 
Mannus, the Welsh Menw, and others) may seem to assign him a 
place among mythical beings ; and though he has been thought to 
be Mizraim, a personification of the “two Misrs,” or provinces of 
Upper and Lower Egypt ; yet he was believed to be a real person- 
age by the Egyptians themselves, and the events of his reign were 
accepted as undoubted facts. He was represented as having changed 
the course of the Hile, and founded Memphis on the site thus 
artificially made for it, where he began the famous temple of Pthah 
(Vulcan) ; and the change he made in the habits of the Egyptians 
was recorded by a sfcela put up by Tnephachthus, the father of 
Bocchoris, in the temple of Amun at* Thebes ; which pronounced a 
curse against Menes for having induced the Egyptians to abandon 
their hitherto simple mode of life. 

Some might be disposed to doubt whether This, or any city in 
Upper Egypt, was older than Memphis ; and, as the Egyptians were 
a people who immigrated from Asia into the valley of the Nile, 
might conclude that they founded their first capital in Lower rather 
than in Upper Egypt. The whole valley indeed was peopled from 
Asia ; and to this day the inhabitants bear the evident marks of an 
Asiatic and Caucasian origin. Nor is it necessary to notice the long- 
exploded notion of civilisation having descended, together with 
hieroglyphic writing, from Ethiopia — a country always socially and 
intellectually inferior to Egypt, and where hieroglyphics were only 
properly written when directly copied from it. 

The colour and features, as well as the conformation of their 
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skull, sliow tkat tlie iimnigratiou was one of tkose where a new 
race took entire possession of the land, scarcely if at all amalga- 
mating with the aboriginal population; and in tins the difference 
between the later invasion by the Arabs is evident; for the old 
Egyptian cbaracter is still preserved, and the foreign Arab element 
has, after a lapse of many centuries, been mostly absorbed into that 
of the native race. There is always this marked difference between 
immigration and conquest, that in the latter the invaders are only a 
powerful minority, marrying the native women, and leaving the 
whole working population in the land ; though at the same time 
it is evident that the foreign admixture has the effect of changing 
the features, and even the colour, of the succeeding generations, 
■which are retained long after all the other elements are absorbed ; 
and this explains the resemblance of character in the ancient and 
modern Egyptians, and the fact of the varied features of the latter 
differing so much from those both of the ancient Egyptians and the 
Arabs. 

The monuments at Memphis are undoubtedly much older than 
those of Thebes ; but the precedence always given to Upper Egypt 
seems to prove that some other capital there was older than 
Memphis ; and though no monuments remain at This, still, from 
its being the reputed birth-place of Menes, and the chief city of the 
Thinite nome, as well as the royal residence of the first or Thinite 
dynasty, it claims the honour of having been the oldest capital of 
Egypt. 

Both Abydus and hlermontbis, as well as other cities, were older 
than Thebes, which is not even mentioned on the altar of King 
Papi ; ^ and the earliest evidences of the existence of Thebes are 
the tombs of the Emntefs of the 9th dynasty, and the vestiges of 
temples built by Amun-m-^he L and Osirtasm. It is probable that 
Thebes succeeded to the smaller city of Hermonthis, as This gave 
place to Abydus ; and the absence of early monnments of the Srd 
and 4th dynasties in Upper Egypt may be explained by Memphis 
having been the royal residence of the then great ruling dynasties ; 
while the monuments which preceded that age, from their insignifi- 
cance, and the transfer of the capital of Upper Egypt to a new 
site, have not been preserved, or were destroyed at the period of the 
Shepherd invasion. Kor can any argument be safely derived from 
tbe absence of monuments of a particular era ; for at the pyramids 
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there are no records of kings between the 5th and 26th dynasties, 
except the name of Remeses IL on the rock scarped to form the 
area half encircling the 2nd pyramid ; and yet several hundred 
Pharaohs ruled during that interval, many of whose names are 
found in Upper Egypt. Again, no building remains of any early 
Memphite king, even about Memphis and the pyramids, except 
those monuments themselves and the neighbouring tombs; and 
•with the exception of these, and the Labyrinth, some fragments and 
small objects, some stelse, and the obelisks of Osirtasen I. at Helio- 
polis and in the Fy6om, nothing is met with of old times before the 
18th dynasty. This may be reasonably ascribed to the invasion 
of the Shepherds, as the preservation of the early tombs may be ex- 
plained by the feeling, common at all times, of respect for the dead. 

The names of kings and the number of years given by Manetho 5, 
are not all to be taken as of consecutive reigns ; for not only do we 
know, from the authority of Manetho, that there were contemporary 
“kings of Thebais and of the other provinces of Egypt, but the 
monuments themselves decide this point by the mention of the 
years of one king’s reign corresponding with those of another ; and 
by the representation of one king meeting another, generally as his 
superior; as well as by various statements in papyri and other 
documents. The manner in which the dynasties succeeded, and 
were reckoned, has been very ingeniously explained by Mr. Stuart 
Poole (suggested as he states by Mr. Lane) ; and by this scheme 
the difficulty of the great lapse of time required for so many con- 
secutive Pharaohs, and the occurrence of synchronous reigns, have 
been reconciled. According to it the first nineteen dynasties were 
thus arranged: 


1: I, THimTES. 

II. 



III. iJIcmpbites. 

IV. 

1 VI. YII. 

VIII. 

1 

1 

V. Elepliantines. 


Diosp 

IX. Heracieopoiites. 

X. 


lolites. 1 XI. 

XII. XIII. 

XVIII. XIX. 


XIV. Xoites. 



Jyj 1 Shepherds. 


XYII. Shepherds. 


With regard to the ago of Menes and the chronology of the 6. 
Egyptian kings, all is of course very uncertain. Ho era is given by 
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tlie monumenfcs ; wliicli merely record some events tliat happened 
under particular kings ; and any calculation, based on the duration 
of their reigns given by Manetho, must be even more uncertain 
than that of genealogies. Any endeavour to make the chronology 
of Egypt conform to the date of the Exodus, or any other very early 
event mentioned in the Bible, would also lead to unsatisfactory 
results, since the Bible chronology is itself uncertain— the diiferent 
versions of it assigning different dates to the same events. If 
therefore we wish to examine any portion of Egyptian chronology 
with a desire to ascertain the truth, we must look for facts rather 
than depend on what are merely accejptecl as established opinions ; 
and be satisfied to wait for further information from such monu- 
mental records as may furnish us with astronomical data. Again, 
it is difficult to ascertain what periods accord exactly with those of 
other people ; nor indeed, if we knew the very reign in which the 
Exodus took place, could we determine for certain its date; and 
even the time of Shishak who invaded Judaea cannot be fixed with 
precision. If therefore I abstain from assigning dates to all the 
reigns of the Pharaohs it is owing to the uncertainty of Egyptian 
chronology ; though I am inclined to think that the arguments 
used by the Duke of Northumberland for placing the Exodus after 
the reign of Berneses II. have greater weight than my own in favour 
of the reign of Thothmes III.* 

It would certainly he more agreeable to the writer, as well as to 
the reader of Egyptian history, if the dates of the accession of each 
king and the events of his reign could be described as established 
facts, without the necessity of qualifying them by a doubt ; but this 
cannot be done : and if it is necessary to break the thread of the 
history by conjectures, the uncertain nature of our authorities must 
plead an excuse. Indeed we may be well contented to have any 
approach towards the determination of events that happened in so 
remote an age. 

[_FlTst^ Second, and Third Dynasties,'] — Menes, having rendered his 
name illustrious by improving the country, and even (according to 
Eusebius) by conquests beyond the frontier of Egypt, was killed by 
a hippopotamus, and was succeeded by his son Athothis. The long 
reign of Menes, 62 years according to Africanus (or 30 according to 
Eusebius), and that of Kenkenes, 31 (or 39), seem to argue that 
even in the time of Menes, his son Athothis ruled conjointly with 


^ Mentioned in Chapter ii, of my At. Eg. vol. i. p. 77-81. 
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him during tlie last 80 years of his reign ; and the sum of the two, 
80 of Menes and 27 of Athdthis, accord exactly with the 57 given 
by Africanus to AthOthis : from which we may infer that Menes 
reigned’ 82 years alone, and 80 conjointly with his son, completing 
the 62 years of Africanus; and that Athdthis having ruled 27 after 
his father’s death, his reign was calculated by Africanus at (30 4 - 27 ) 
57 years. At the same time that Athdthis shared the Thinite 
throne with his father, IS'ekherophis (or IlTekherdkhis) was probably 
appointed to rule the new city Memphis and the lower country, and 
having reigned 28 years (or two less than Athdthis with his father 
Menes), Athdthis then succeeded to both thrones; and the two 
additional years of his Memphite rule, added to the 27 of his 
Thinite, coincide with his computed reign of 29 at Memphis. For 
the 8rd dynasty ruled contemporaneously with the first, being an 
offset from it ; and it is evident that its second king, Tosorthrus or 
Sesorthus, was the same as Athdthis : — ^the latter being “the builder 
of the palace at Memphis, and a physician who wrote the books on 
anatomy;” and Tosorthrus being “ called Asclepius, from his medical 
knowledge, the first who built with hewn stone, and a great patron 
of literature,” This will be more clearly understood by the follow- 
ing contemporaneous arrangement of the 1st and 8rd dynasties : — 


1st Dynasty 
of 

Thinites. 

Menes, 

32 years alone,. 
A- A- and 30 with 

Athdthis. 

UL 

Athdthis, 
27 more 
alone. 

. 

Kenkenes, 

(31 or) 39 years. 

3rd Dynasty 
of 

Memphites. 

Nekherophis, 

28 years 
contemporary 
with 

Menes. 

(AthOthis) 

or 

Tosorthrus, 
29 years at 
Memphis. 

1 Tyreis, 

7 years. 

Mesokhris, 
17 years. 

Soyphis, 
j 16 years, 

1 

/C/ 

‘ ^ 

S 

l8t Dynasty 
of 

Thinites— 

continued. 

Venephes, i 
23 years, j 

1 TJsaphajdus, 

20 years. 

Miehidus, 
26 years. 

1 Semepses, 

1 18 years. 

Bienekhes, 

26 years. 

3rd Dynasty 
of 

Memphites 
— continued. 

Tosertasis, 
19 years. 

11 

Sephuris, 

30 years. 

Kerpheres, 

26 years. 
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The monuments afford ns no information respecting the successors’^ 
of Menes in the 1st dynasty ; hut if the account in Manetho of the 
learning of Athothis he true ; if the Libyans revolted in the reign 
of Nekherophis, and submitted again through fear on a sudden 
increase of the moon ; ” and if Menes changed the course of the Mle 
(as Herodotus states), their power, and the advancement already 
made by the Egyptians in science, must have been considerable at 
that period ; and this is further confirmed by Manetho ’s account of 
Venephes, who lived little more ishan half a century after Menes, 
being the builder of the pyramids near Kokhbm^. 

8. According to Manetho, it was during the reign of the second 
king of the 2nd dynasty, Khseekhds, or Oechous, that “ the bull Apis 
at Memphis, Mnevis at Heliopolis, and the Mendesian goat, were 
appointed to be gods ; and under his successor Binothrus “ it was 
decreed that women might hold the sceptre; f which right led in 
after times to many troubles and changes of dynasties, from the 
claims of foreign princes, both in Asia and Ethiopia, to the throne 
of Egypt, through their marriage with daughters of the Pharaohs. 

9. [Fo'ibrtJh and Fifth Dynasties. 1 — The names of the kings of the 2nd b.c, 2450 . 
Thinite dynasty are supposed by Mr. Stuart Poole to be given in 

the uppermost line of the Abydus tablet ; and there is evidence of 
some of them having ruled contemporaneously with those of the 4th 
(Memphite) dynasty : the fourth king, Useshef being found together 
with Soris or ShurS, and Menkheres of the 4th dynasty, and with 
Osirlcefeijxd Shafre of the 5th ; while some of these, again, occur with 
Shufa^ and others of the 4th and 5th dynasties. For the 5th, said to 
be of 9 (or according to Eusebius of 31) Elephantine kings, ruled 
at the same time as the 4th Memphites, and 2nd Thinites ; though, 
from their being so frequently found mentioned with the Memphite 
kings, it may be questioned whether they were really from Ele- 
phantine, and the name of this island was perhaps erroneously sub- 
stituted for that of some other place in Lower Egypt. 

It is not till we come to the kings of the 4th dynasty that we find 
any important records of persons who lived under the Pharaohs ; or 

* Dr. Lepsius makes Senofro the Africa, where women have so often 
third king after Menes j but he did held the sceptre ; and in Upper Eth- 
not live till after Shiifu, as the tomb iopia, as in Western Africa, women stil) 
where his name occurs was erected form the bodyguard of a king. The 
some time later than the Great respect paid them, and their privi- 
Pyramid. leges, are shown by Pharaoh’s conduct 

t This custom, and the influence of to Sarah, by the sculptures, and by 
women, may have been derived from Diodorus, 
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sculptures illustrating tlae manners and customs of tlie Egyptians ; 
and tliougla some names of early kings occur in detached places, on 
scarabasi, and other objects, the monuments do not afford any clue 
to their arrangement. 

SJmre was the leader of the 4th dynasty ; and his name, found 
by Mr. Perrmg on the blocks built into the northern pyramid of 
Abooseer, shows him to have been the founder of that monument. 
There are also other names of kings at Sakkara of a very early date, 
some of whom, as the first Tat-lcere and 0sw*-h-7'e (Sisires), appear to 
be of the 2nd and 5th dynasties; and one of them in the great 
pyramid of Sakkara is not unlike the Ohnubus-Gneurus of Erato- 
sthenes. Indeed it is reasonable to suppose, from their greater 
vicinity to Memphis, that some of the oldest pyramids would be at 
that spot. 

This may be called the Memphite, or the Pyramid/^ period. And iQ. 
not only does the construction of the pyramids, but the scenes 
depicted in the sculptured tombs of this epoch, show that the 
Egyptians had already the same habits and arts as in after times ; 
and the hieroglyphics in the great pyramid, written in the cursive 
character on the stones before they were taken from the quarry, 
prove that writing had been long in use. The position too of each 
pyramid, corresponding as it does with the four cardinal points, and 
the evident object they had in view of ascertaining by the long line 
of one of its faces the retuim of a certain period of the year, prove 
the advancement made by the Egyptians in mathematical science ; 
and all these evidences, being obtained from the oldest monuments 
that exist, introduce them to us as a people already possessing the 
same settled habits as in later times. We see no primitive mode of 
life ; no barbarous customs ; not even the habit, so slowly abandoned 
by all people, of wearing arms when not on military service ; nor 
any archaic art. And if some clumsy figures have been found in 
the neighbourhood of Memphis, probably of the 3rd dynasty, their 
imperfections are rather attiuhutable to the inferior skill of the 
"workmen, than to the habitual style of the period ; and rude figures 
were sometimes made long after the 4th dynasty. 

Whatever may have been the style of construction in the pyra- 
mids of Venephes, certain it is that in the 4th dynasty, about two 

^ Dr. Lepsins mentions 67 Pyra- fortunate that the 67 Egyptian Pyra- 
iiiicls, which necessarily represent a raids cannot now be traced, 
large number of kings ; but it is un- 
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centuries after Menes, the blocks in the pyramids (of Greezeh), 
many of which were brought from the Cataracts of Syeiie, were put 
together with a precision unsurpassed by any masonry of ancient or 
modern times; and all these facts lead to the conclusion that the 
Egyptians had already made very great progress in the arts of civilisa- 
tion before the age of Menes, and perhaps before they immigrated 
into the Yalley of the Nile. In the tombs of the Pyramid-period 
are represented the same fowling and fishing scenes as occur later ; the 
rearing of cattle, and wild animals of the desert ; the scribes using 
the same kind of reed, for writing on the papyrus an inventory of 
the estate which was to he presented to the owner ; the same boats, 
though rigged with a double mast instead of the single one of later 
times; the same mode of preparing for the entertainment of guests; 
the same introduction of music and dancing ; the same trades, as 
glassMoioers, cabinet-makers, and others ; as well as similar agricul- 
tural scenes, implements, and granaries. We also see the same 
costume of the priests ; and the prophet, or Sam^ with his leopard’s 
skin dress; and the painted sculptures are both in relief and 
intaglio. And if some changes took place, they were only such as 
necessarily happen in all ages, and were far less marked than in 
other countries. 

The greatest diiference observable is in the form, and in some of 
the ornamental decorations, of the tombs ; though these are not 
owing to any inferiority in taste, or masonic skill, but rather to a 
local style, which differed in certain peculiarities from that of Upper 
Egypt, They are sometimes attributable to the period to which 
they belong ; for the peculiar doorways, and the round lintels, of 
the Memphite necropolis, are also met with in the Thebaid ; and at 
Raaineh, some tombs exhibit these and other features common to 
their contemporaries at the pyramids. 

In the Pyramid-period one remarkable fact may also be noticed, 
viz. that the Egyptian .sculptors were not bound so rigidly to con- 
ventional forms in the human figure, as in after times ; for not only 
do their statues then bear a closer resemblance to nature, but the 
delineation of the muscles, as in tfie arms and legs, was more 
decided ; and the sitting figure of a scribe brought from Memphis 
(and now in the Louvre) shows how much more reality was given 
to the human form, than at a later (which was a more conventional) 
age. That figure, which has far greater truth and expression than 
any of (what is considered) the best period — the 18th and 19th 
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dynasties — bears testimony to tbe skill of the early sculptors ; and 
tbe style of tke MeroglypHcs, and the drawing of the cattle and 
other animals, in the tombs, are often fully equal to those in after 
times. Thus then no signs are found, on the earliest monuments, 
of a progress from infancy to the more advanced stages of art; as 
nothing in the customs they represent shows the social condition of 
the Egyptians to have been very diiferent at that early period. 

At the beginning of the 4th dynasty, the peninsula of Mount 
Sinai was already in the possession of the Egyptians, and its 
copper-mines were worked by them ; and in the fact of King Shure 
(Soris) being represented at Wady Maghara slaying an Asiatic 
enemy of the same race as those afterwards defeated by King 
Seywfro (Senofr), we have evidence of early conquests ; though they 
may not then have extended far beyond that peninsula. Of the 
Pharaohs of the 4th dynasty, the best known to us from the monu- 
ments and from ancient writers, are Shure (Soris), Suphis (Cheops), 
and Suphis II. (or Sensuphis, a /^brother of Suphis ’'), the SJmfu 
and NoK^Shufu of the monuments, and Mencheres or (Alycerinus) 
Men-ha-re. The two Skufus were the builders of the Great Pyra- 
mid; and that they reigned together is shown by the number of 
years ascribed to their reigns ; by their names being both found 
among the quarry-marks on the blocks used in that monument ; by 
their being on the sculptured walls of the same tomb behind the 
great pyramid; and by this pyramid having two funereal chambers, 
one for each king, rather than, as generally supposed, for the king 
and queen. The name of Merb-ha'‘re was found in the 3rd pyra- 
mid, as his coffin attests, which is now in the British Museum. 

The ovals of the four first kings of the 5th dynasty, Osirhef 
(Usercheres), Shcifre (Sephres), Nofr-inr-Ke-re (Kephercheres), and 
Osir-n-re (Sisires), have been found with those of the 4th dynasty ; 
and one of them, SJiafre, called in the sculptures ‘‘of the little 
pyramid,’^ appears to have been the founder of the second pyramid; 
but though he ought really to answer to the Cephren of Herodotus, 
the honour of founding the 2nd pyramid has been ascribed to the 
2nd Suphis. His reign was long ; and the names of more persons 
of rank, who lived under Shafre, are found in the vicinity of the 
pyramids, than of those who lived under the other Elephantine, 
Memphite, and Thinite kings. 

The names of Pharaohs of the Pyramid-period are not found in 
the Thebaid, and rarely in Central Egypt ; and even where they do 
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occur, it is not on any monuments erected by them, but only in 
tombs of individuals wbo lived in their reigns ; as at Isbayda (nearly 
opposite Hermopolis), where Shufii and OsirJcef are found together 
in the tomb of a man who was probably governor of the nome at that 
period. 

[Sixth Dynasty .] — Those of the next, or 6th, dynasty of Mem- 
phites, are more frequently met with in Central, and even in Upper, 
Egypt, as in the Cynopolite nome, and elsewhere ; and in the tombs 
at Chenoboscion Fa^i (or Mair^) is found, together with Meren-re 
and Noff-he-re ; and again with the last of these at Beni Moham- 
med-el-Kofoor. Fapi also occurs at Mount Sinai and on the Kos- 
sayr road, and even at Silsilis, and with Tati on a rock at Eilei- 
thyias ; though in the two last instances his name may have been 
merely inscribed by some visitor who lived at that period. Fa^i or 
Maire has been conjectured by Chevalier Bunsen to be the Mceris of 
the Labyrinth ; and it is not impossible that he may have been the 
original king of that name. 

Other names, again, of kings of this dynasty are found at Sio6t 
and elsewhere, but m.erely on altars and small objects ; and if those 
in the tombs, and on stelse at Mount Sinai, the Kossayr road and 
Middle Egypt, show their rule to have been extensive, other monu- 
ments prove that the 11th dynasty reigned at the same time in 
the Thebaid; and king Shen-iii-re of this dynasty is stated on a 
papyrus (according to Brugsch) to have censured Fa^pi, who ruled 
in Lower Egypt, for having favoured the Shepherd invaders. But 
there appear to have been two kings of this name ; the Popi, how- 
ever, answering to the Apappus of Eratosthenes, the giant,’’ 

the Phiops of Manetho’s 6th dynasty, who reigned 100 years, is the 
one most usually mentioned on the monuments. Though no huildings 
remain south of Syene of any king before the 18th dynasty, except 
the ruined temples of Amun-m-he and Osirtasen at Thebes, the 
Labyrinth, and the pyramids and other sepulchral monuments 
(owing, as I have stated, to the invasion of the Shepherds) ; there 
are numerous tablets on the rocks, of that early age, which are 
of greater importance for history and chronology even than the 
temples, from their giving the dates of kings’ reigns, and sometimes 
from their recording their victories over foreign nations ; and 


* The Egyptian transposition of the read Apap, Some think the other 
vowel may require Papi, or Papa, to Papi to have been a Shepherd King* 
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tlirougli tliese we liave olDtained much mformatioii respecting the 
chronology, and the contemporaneousness of certain kings. 

From these too we learn the change introduced by King of 

adding a royal prenomen to his phonetic nomen. For before his 
time, each Pharaoh had simply one oval (or cartouche) containing 
his name ; and it was who first added a royal prenomen, calling 
himself Mavre-Pa^L This innovation was followed by all succeeding 
kings; and the prenomen was preferred for designating them, in 
preference to the name which often belonged to several kings. 
Thus the Thothmes, Amunophs, Berneses, and others, are more 
readily distinguished by their prenomens than by their name. 
Kings are also recognized by their banner, or square- title. The 
custom of adding the prenomen was likewise, as might be expected, 
adopted by the kings of the 9th and 11th dynasties, ruling as they 
did contemporaneously with those of the 6th ; and on a cofidn of one 
of the later JSmntefs of the 11th dynasty, found at Thebes, this 
second oval was added subsequently to the inscription containing 
his phonetic nomen, as in the case of Pa^n at Chenoboscion. The 
last Pharaoh of the 6th dynasty was Queen Nitocris ; whose name 
is given by Manetho, and by the Turin papyrus; and with her 
ended the rule of these Memphite kings. For at this period Lower 
Egypt was invaded by the Shepherds; who, about 700 years after 
Menes, entered the country from the north-east, and at length 
succeeded in depriving the Memphite princes of their throne. 

[Seventh^ JElighth, Ninth, and Tenth Dynasties.'] — In the meantime 12. 
“ other kings ” ruled in various parts of Egypt, who were contem- 
poraries of the 6th, and of part of the 2nd and 5th dynasties ; while 
the 7th and 8th, dispossessed by the Shepherds, merely had a 
nominal rule in Lower Egypt ; and the 9th Heracleopolite dynasty 
held the Hermonthite district at the same time that the 11th 
2210. reigned at Thebes. Not is it improbable that the name Heracleo- 
polite has been substituted for Hermonthite ; and the mistake may 
be accounted for by the names of all those kings (except the last) 
beginning with the characters that constitute the tike of Hercules, 
or the God of Sehennytus ; while the name of the last, Ilcmdotyj, or 
Mmitotp IL, is the only one of them derived from Mandoo, or Munt, 
the God of Hermonthis. At all events it is at Hermonthis that the 
records of those kings, the JEJnentefs or Nteniefs, are found ; and 
their alliance with the kings of the 11th Theban dynasty is shown 
by some Dnentefs having been buried at Thebes, 
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Of the lOfcli dynasty of Heracleopolites we know nothing, not 
even the names, either from Manetho or the monuments ; but the 
ovals of several kings appear in the Turin papyrus, whose deeds 
not having been such as to merit a place in history are unnoticed 
on the temples and stelae. 

[^Eleventh Dynasty ,'] — That the kings of the 9th were contem- b.c. 2210. 
poraries of the 11th, or the earliest Theban, dynasty is proved by the 
fact of the last King Mwntotp IL being mentioned on a stela of the 
Kossayr road, together with the first Amun-m-Jie, whom (as Mr. 

Stuai^t Poole has shown) he established in the kingdom ; and an 
Enenief, one of his predecessors, has been found by Mr. Harris in | 

some sculptures near Silsilis with the third king of this 11th 
dynasty, Muntotp in an inferior position to this Theban king. 

Muntotp 1. reigned at least forty-five years, as a stela at Turin, ; 

erected during his lifetime, contains the date of his forty-sixth 
year; and if not the leader of the 11th, or earliest, Theban dynasty, 
this Muntotp I. was evidently the great monarch whom the Dios- 
polite Pharaohs placed at the head of their line ; for the list of kings ; 

put up by Remeses II., in his temple at Thebes, has no other inter- ^ 

veiling between Menes and Ames^ the leader of the 18th Theban 
dynasty. Aones^ again, traces from him, as in the tomb at Thebes 
recording the members of his family and of that of Amunoph I. ; 
and Thothmes I. and III., Amunoph I. and III,, and Horns, as well 
as 8etlii and his son Remeses II., all Theban kings, mention him as 
if he were the founder of their line. 

Several stela confirm the contemporaneousness of the kings of 
this period ; and the Turin papyrus shows that Anmn-m-lie J., the 
last king of the 11th dynasty, according to Manetho, was twice 
deposed by other kings. He was also contemporary with Muntnp IL [ 

of the 9th ; and in the last part of his reign with Osirtasen J., the i 

leader of the 12th dynasty, t whose 44th year coincided also with the 
2nd year of Amun-rn-he IL, as the 35th year of Amun-m-lie IL corre- | 

sponded with the 3rd of the second Osirtasen, Other synchronisms 
likewise occur, which it is not necessary to notice more fully; it is I 

sufficient to show that Egypt at this period was not ruled by one I 

sovereign, and that the mention in Manetho of Theban and other 
kings ” is confirmed by the monuments ; and if I have already ’ 


^ Whom I have called Manmoph in 
the Materia Hieroglyphica. 

t The “ Instructions ” of Amun-m- 


he I, to his son Osirtasen I. are pub- 
lished in the Eecords of the Past/’ 
voL i. pp. 1875.] 
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entered into certain details wMcli may appear tedious, I plead as 
my excuse tTae importance of tliese synclironous reigns, and of every- 
tHng relating to tlie succession of tlie early kings ; wkich will pro- 
bably receive further elucidation from the interesting papyrus in 
the possession of Dr. Abbott, containing as it does the names of a 
SJcen-n-re, an ISnentef^ and other kings hitherto unknown to us from 
Manetho and the monuments. 

[^Twelfth Dynasty.'] — The Osirtasens and Ammi-m-Jies were power- l'^- 
ful kings ; and Osirtasen J. is shown by the remains of temples he 
founded to have ruled the whole of Egypt, from the Delta to the 
second cataract: — an obelisk of his still stands at Heliopolis; a 
fallen one is in the Fyoom ; and his name appears in the oldest 
portion of the great temple of Karnak at Thebes, in a ruined temple 
opposite Eileithyias, and in another near Wady Half eh. Sepulchral 
stelae bearing his name have also been found in the Necropolis of 
Abydos, and historical ones in other places; and he even ex- 
tended his conquests into Ethiopia. A stela of the 28th year of 
AmuYb’-m-lie IL was found at a watering-place in the desert near 
Kossayr, recording his conquests over the people of Pount^ and 
another of Osirtasen IL at the same place, which was probably con- 
nected with the trade of the Bed Sea; and though the third 
Osirtasen has not left the same number of monuments as the first of 
that name, yet many of his stelae are found at Mount Sinai, the 
Kossayr road, the first cataract, and other places ; and it is a 
curious fact, that he is treated as a god by some of the kings of the 
18th dynasty, as by Thothmes III. at Semneh, and by Thothmes 
IV. at Amada in Lower or Egyptian Ethiopia. 

It is difficult to assign a reason for this unusual honour ; but 
even though the first Osirtasen was the original Sesostiis, there may 
have been some events connected with Ethiopia which led to the 
great respect paid to the memory of the third Osirtasen, and which 
even gave him a claim to the name of that renowned conqueror ; 
and the peculiar sanctity he enjoyed accords with Manetho’s account 
of Sesostris, that “ he was considered by the Egyptians the first (or 
gi^eatest) after Osiris.” The title “good” introduced into one of 
the variations of his name, may also have reference to this excel- 
lence; and it is possible that his conquests in Ethiopia in his 8th 
year, and the establishment of the Egyptian frontier at Semneh, 
together with his successes over the Negroes, may have made him 
conspicuous as a conqueror as well as a benefactor of his country ; 
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and it is to tMs Sesostris that Herodotus appears really to allude, 
when he says he was the first king who ruled in Ethiopia. 

15. The acts of the next king mentioned by Manetho accord still 
more correctly with what we learn from the monuments ; and his 
Lachares, or Labaris, “ who built the Labyrinth as a tomb for him- 
self in the Arsinoite nome,” is evidently the Amun-m-he IIL whose 
name has been found by Br. Lepsius in that building. Some have 
thought the name Labaris to be the origin of Labyrinth ; but it is 
more probable that the reading in Manetho, fieS* hv Ad/xapis, should 
be ty udpis ; for he was the Moeris of the Labyrinth, and 
doubtless of the lake also; and the observations of the annual 
inundations at Semneh, made by AmunAn^he IIL^ confirm the belief 
that he was the king whose grand hydraulic works ennobled the 
name of Moeris.^ These last show that Amun-m-he^s dominion 
extended from Ethiopia to the neighbourhood of Memphis. The 
governors of nomes in central Egypt were also appointed at this 
period by the Pharaohs of the 12th dynasty, as we learn from the 
tombs of Beni Hassan and EbBersheh ; where the names of the two 
first Osirtasens are found. In a tomb near El-Bersheh is given the 
mode of drawing a colossus on a sledge, with gardening and other 
scenes ; and the caves of Beni Hassan are well known for the 
numerous paintings that illustrate so fully the manners and customs 
of the Egyptians, and for the character of their early architecture, 
with its fiuted columns, — the prototype of the Greek Boric. 

The oldest date, on the monuments, of Osirtasen Lf (the Seson- 
chosis of Manetho), is his 44th year ; of Amun-mAie IL (Ammene- 
mes), his 35th; of Osirtasen II., his 3rd ; of Osirtasen IIL, his 14th 
and of Amun-m-he IIL, his 44th : showing that of Manetho ^s dates, 
which are 46, 38, 48, 8, and 8 years, the two last are far too little, 
and that no reliance can be placed upon them ; but his order of 
these kings, Ammenemes, or Amun^^-he I, being the last of the 
11th, and Sesonchosis, or Osirtasen L, the Ist of the 12th dynasty, 
is confirmed by the monuments and the Turin papyrus. 

16, [Thirteenth Thehan, and Fourteenth Xo'ite, Dynasties,'] — The sue- b,* 


^ It was probably from the higher 
level of the Nile above Silsilis that the 
canal first led the water to the Lake 
Moeris (and to the general tank system 
of Egypt) in the time of this king; 
the river offering a greater fall of 
water before the rocks of Silsilis gave 


way. See n. ^ ch. iii. and App. ch. 
iv. 4. 

t The two signs beginninghis name, 
and that of Osiris, may be a double s ; 
and hence Ssiris, or Siris, would stand 
for s, in Sethi, Saiis, Sioat, &c., have 
the double s. 
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ceeding Tiieban dynasty, tbe IStli, appears to have been deprived of 
its antbority, even at Thebes ; and the discovery of the ovals of 
these kings in Ethiopia, many of whom had the Ethiopian name 
Sabaco, together with the evidence of the old monuments of Amnn- 
m-he I, and Osirtasen I. having been thrown down at Thebes, argue 
that they took refuge in Ethiopia when the Shepherds advanced 
into Upper Egypt, and seized its capital. Manetho indeed relates 
that the Shepherd-kings made long and constant attacks on the 
Egyptians ; which the Pharaohs of the 11th dynasty were still able 
to withstand ; for one of them, Amun-m~he III. (as I have just 
stated), retained all middle Egypt, including the modern Fydom ; 
and it was probably not till the reign of his second successor, the 
Skemiophris of Manetho, the last of the 11th dynasty, that the 
Thebaid fell into their hands. This, their gradual conquest of the 
country, will account for different periods having been assigned to 
it, and to the duration of their rule. And the flight of the Egyp- 
tian kings into Ethiopia is evidently the origin of the story told by 
Manetho, of a similar event ; though his copyists, to suit their own 
purposes, have attributed to a diflerent cause, and to the later period 
of “Amenophis,” what really happened during the Shepherd in- 
vasion. Of the 14th dynasty, of Xdites, no names are given either 
by Manetho or the monuments : though they appear to be men- 
tioned in the Turin papyrus. 

B.c. 2031. [Fifteenth, Slicteenth, and Seventeenth Dynasties — Shepherds — 1^. 
These invaders constituted the 15th, 16th, and 17th dynasties of 
Manetho ; and the statement that the 17th was composed of an equal 
number of Shepherds and Theban kings is evidently erroneous. 
Their occupation of Egypt was probably owing, not to a mere love of 
conquest, but to the desire of maintaining a right they claimed to 
the throne, through marriages with the family of the Pharaohs, or 
to an invitation from some one of the inferior Egyptian princes who 
had been dispossessed of his government ; and either of these causes 
would account for their having obtained possession of part of Lower 
Egypt ‘‘without a battle,” and for their having received assistance 
from some of the Egyptians. Xor was their rule like that of 
a people who had entered the country for the sake of conquest ; 
their religion was diflerent, and they treated that of the Egyptians 
with disrespect ; but they were at one time on terms of amity with 
some of the kings of other parts of Egypt; and they so augmented 
the power of the country they governed, that on their expulsion, 
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Egjpt, instead of jhaving snjffered under their rule, rose immediately * 
to that flourishing condition it enjoyed under the Pharaohs of the 
18th dynasty. But though the power of Egypt was not diminished, 
the people naturally regretted their native princes ; and even if all 
the cruelties said to have heen perpetrated by these foreigners were 
exaggerated, still their usurpation, and the contempt with which 
they treated the religion of Egypt, made their rule odious and 
insupportable ; so that the name of Shepherd continued for ever to 
be “an abomination unto the Egyptians.” 

It is not easy to determine what race of people they were ; and 
they have been variously pronounced to be Assyrians, Scythians, 
Cushites (or Ethiopians) of Asia, Phoenicians, or Arabians. Mane- 
tho calls them “Phoenicians,” and shows them not to have been 
from Assyria, when he says they took precautions against “the 
increasing power of the Assyrians ; ” and the character of “ Shep- 
herds ” accords far better with that of the people of Arabia. Indeed 
the name JSyh-sos may be translated “ Shepherd,” or “ Arab, kings;” 
hyh being the common title “king,” or “ruler,” given even to the 
Pharaohs on the monuments, and shos, signifying “ shepherd,” or 
answeiing to Shaso, “Arabs.” How any of the Arabians had sufli- 
cient power to invade, and obtain a footing in, Egypt, it is difficult 
to explain ; but it is well known that a people from Arabia, called 
Phoenicians,'^ or the red race, who were originally settled on the 
Persian Culf , invaded Syria, and took possession of the coast ; and 
similar successes may have afterwards attended their invasion of 
Egypt, especially if aided by the alliance of some of its princes. 
The statement too of Amos (ix. 7), that the Philistines of Syria 
came , from Caphtor f (which was a name applied to Egypt), may 
relate to this subsequent passage of another body of PhcBnicians 
into Syria, after their expulsion from Egypt. 

Having held possession of Egypt 511 (or, according to the 
longest date, 625) years, the Shepherds were driven out by Ames, 
or Amosis, the first king of the 18th djmasty; and the whole of the 
country wus then united under one , king, who justly claimed the 
title of Lord of “ the two regions,” or “ Upper and Lower Egypt.” 

(mfla/§23). 

f Copthor, or Kebt Hor, was the old 
name of Ooptos. (See ch. 15, n, ® 
Book ii.) 


^ If the PhcBixicians are Hamites 
and Cushites, their coming from Arabia 
will accord with their being thought 
Arabians, and with the “second” 
invasion of Egypt by a Cushite race 
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^ From that time the events mentioned by Manetbo, and Ms succes- 
sion of kings, freed from the confusion of contemporary reigns, 
might have been clear and satisfactory, had it not been for the 
errors (often purposely) introduced by his copyists, who endea- 
voured to mix up the account of the sojourn of the Israelites, and 
their Exodus, with the history of the Shepherds ; and the similarity 
of the names Amosis and Tethmosis (Aahmes,^ or Ames, and 
Thothmes), added to the confusion. 

[Wighteenth Uy nasty . ^ — ^With the eighteenth dynasty commences 18. 
a more continuous monumental history of Egypt ; but there is no 
authority from Manetho or the monuments for dividing the history 
of Egypt into the ^‘old, middle, and new kingdoms : ” nor was the 
whole of the country ruled by each king of the different dynasties 
in succession, during the period that elapsed from Menes to Amosis, 

Egypt had long been preparing to free itself from the yoke of the 
Shepherds; and weakened by successive defeats, and opposed to 
the united forces of the Thebaid and Ethiopia, under the energetic 
guidance of Amosis, these foreigners were unable to maintain their 
authority in the country ; and an inscription of the 22nd year of 
Amosis, in the quarries of Masarah, saying that stones had been 
cut there by his order for the temple of Pthah at Memphis, as well 
as for that of Amun at Thebes, proves that Lower Egypt had 
already been recovered from them. In the tomb at Eileithyias, of a 
captain of the fleet of the same name as the king (Aahmes), that 
officer is said to have gone to ' Tunis during his reign ; so that the 
Shepherds must then have been expelled from the whole of the 
country ; and Apion (according to Clemens) sho%vs the Hyksos were 
driven from Avaris, their last stronghold, by Ames. This appears 
to be confirmed by the inscription at Eileithyias, and by Manetho’s 
stating that Tethmosis (improperly put for Amosis) reigned 25 years 
after their departure. 

During his reign mention is first made of the horse on the monu- 
ments ; from which fact, and from its being often designated by the 
Semitic name Bus, showing that it came from Asia, it has been sup- 
posed that it was first introduced by the Shepherd-kings. If so, 
they may have been in a great degree indebted for their successful 
invasion of Egypt to their horses and chariots ; and if they conferred 
this boon on the Egyptians, they may be looked upon as their bene- 

^ Aahmes, lohmes, or Ames, from -whioli were made the names of Amosis 
and Amasis. 
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factors and tlie causes of tlieir future power. Certain it is that 
neither at the tombs about the pyramids, nor at Beni Hassan, is 
there any indication of the horse,* though the animals of the 
countiy are so numerous in their paintings ; and it is singular that 
in after times Egypt should be the country whence horses were im- 
ported into Syria by Solomon’s traders ; and at the time of the 
invasion by Sennacherib it was in Egypt that the Jews were said to 
put their trust “ for chariots and for horsemen.” 

Allies apparently claimed his right to the Theban throne from 
Muntotp I, (as already stated), t . as his successor Amunoph I. did 
from Shen-n-re^ a later king of the 11th dynasty ; and Amunoph I. 
is frequently represented with a black queen, Ames-nofri-are^ who 
appears to have been the wife of Ames^ and one of the holy women 
devoted to the service of the God of Thebes. J She even had the 
office, held only by priests, of pouring out libations to Amun; and 
a tablet found by Mr. Harris represents Amunoph I. as the foster- 
child of this queen, at whose court Mr, Birch supposes that Arnes 
took refuge, while preparing to expel the Shepherds. Indeed it is 
the marriage of AmSs with her which is thought to have united the 
two families of the 18th and 18th dynasties. There was also 
another queen of Ames^ called Aahotj^^ a white woman and an Egyp- 
tian, who is represented with the black Ames-nofrUare on the same 
monuments, at Thebes, and in the British Museum, but in an infe- 
rior position ; and this is readily explained by the greater import- 
ance of the Ethiopian princess. 

The perfect freedom of the country from all fnrther attempts of b.c, 1498. 
the Shepherds enabled Amunoph I. to extend his dominions beyond 
the frontier ; and succeeding kings of this dynasty added to his con- 
quests both in Africa and Asia. It is also evident § that in his 
reign tb^e Egyptians had already adopted the five intercalary days 
to com_plete the year of 365 days || ; as well as the 12 hours of day 
and. night ^ ; and arches of crude brick are found at Thebes bearing 
his name, which proves that they were in common use in tombs at 
that period ; though all these three were doubtless of much earlier 


^ See note ^ on ch. 108, Book ii. 
t Snpra, § 13. 

J Queens seem to have taken this 
office after the death'of their husbands. 
Am.es-nofri-are is styled “ Goddess- 
wife of Amun.” 

§ From a sepulchral box from 
VOL. II. 


Thebes, now in the Museum at Tinin, 
bearing his name. 

II See Appendix to Book ii. ch. ii. 
on the use of the year of 365 days. 

^ On a mummy case at Leyden, 
having his name, 
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date tliaa tlie era of Amunopli. He also added some new chambers 
to tlie great temple of Karnak j and his name frequent! j occurs at 
Thebes, especially in tombs belonging to individuals who lived in 
his reign. 

The names of the kings of the 18th dynasty agree pretty well 
with those in Manetho; but not sufGLciently to show that we can 
rely implicitly on him for those in other dynasties, where the monu- 
ments fail us as guides ; for his second king, Chebron, is not found 
on the monuments, and there is some uncertainty about others even 
in this dynasty. 

B.c. 1478. Thothmes I., the successor of Amunoph, has left an inscription 
at Tombos, in Ethiopia, recording his conquests over the Nahsi 
(negroes) in his 2nd year ; and the captain of the fleet already men- 
tioned, who was in the service of the Pharaohs from Ames to 
Thothmes II., records his having captured 21 men, a horse, and a 
chariot, in the land of Naharayrif ot Mesopotamia; so that the 
Egyptians must now have extended their arms far beyond their own 
frontier. And when we find that Thothmes I. ruled over the land 
of the nine bows, or Libya, we are not surprised that it should form 
part of his dominions, since Manetho shows that the Libyans were 
already under the rule of Egypt as early as the 3rd dynasty. At 
Thebes he made additions to the great temple of Karnak, where one 
of his obelisks is still standing ; and other monuments at Thebes 
bear his name, as well as that of Thothmes II,, who made some 
small additions to the temple of Karnak. But little notice is given 
of the warlike deeds of the second Thothmes, beyond his main- 
tenance of the Egyptian rule in Ethiopia. 

B-o.. 1463. Uig successor, lliothmes III., made himself far more conspicuous 
by the numerous buildings be erected in Thebes, and throughout 
Egypt, and by his foreign conquests. But in the earlj" part of 
tbeir reigns, both these princes (the second and third Tbothmos) 
were associated on the throne with Queen Amun-noii-het, who 
appears to have enjoyed far greater consideration than cither of 
them, probably owing to her having the office of regent. Eor not 
only arc monuments raised in her own name, but she is represented 
dressed as a man, and alone presenting o:ffiermgs to the gods. Such 
indeed was her importance, that she has been supposed to be a 
. princess who conquered the country, perhaps even Semiramis, — 
who is said by Clemens (Stram. p. 397) to have governed Egypt ; or, 
at least, to have had a more direct right t) the throne than the 
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Thotlimes ; and b.er title “ Uben4 in the foreign land,” is singu- 
larlj^ in accordance with the expression IJben-re, or Ubn-re, “the 
shilling siiii,” discovered bj Lajard on a fragment at Kineveli, 
bearing that title of the snn in hieroglyphics. She was however an 
Egyptian princess ; and probably the Amensis of Manetho, who is 
represented to have been the sister of Amenophis, and to have 
reigned nearly 22 years. 

Thothmes III. having attained the reqixisite age for mounting the 
throne, enjoyed a greater share of the royal power, and his name 
was admitted, together with that of Amnn-riou-het, on some of her 
later monuments ; still he only held an inferior position, and he 
never obtained the chief authority as king during her lifetime. 
On a statue of this period she is called his sister ; f but she was 
probably only so by an earlier marriage of his father ; and such 
■was the hatred borne by Thothmes against her, that after tier death 
he ordered her name to be erased from her monuments, and his own 
to be sculptured in its stead. But this was not always done with 
tlie care required to conceal the alterations ; and sentemres of this 
kind frequently occur : “ King Thothmes, she has made this work 
for her father Aniun.’’ He succeeded, however, in having her name 
omitted from the list of kings ; and she is not mentioned even in 
those put up at a later time by Berneses II. at Thebes and Abydus. 
The most remarkable of her monuments were the great obelisks at 
Karnak, the largest erected at Thebes, one of which is still stand- 
ing ; and on the opposite side of the Nile she embellished the tomb, 
or rock-temple, of Thothmes I., beneath the cliHs of the Assaseef, 
erecting before it a granite gateway, and making many other exter- 
nal additions to its courts; and numerous monuments were put up 
by her in other parts of Egypt. She ruled at least 15 or IG years, J 
and alone apparently during some portion of that time ; but there is 
a difficulty in determining the duration of these reigns, and the 
relationship of the two Thothmes. The Third ruled for a short 
time after her death ; and though he commenced his reign after slie 
had mounted the throne, he probably included the reign of Ainun- 
nou-het in his own. 


On a seai’af)a>u3 in my ]iossessioii, 
fonnd at Thebod. (For that of Nim- 
roiid, see tlio Teansactions of the 
It. S. of Literature, 2n(l series, vol. 
iii. p. 176.) 

t Now in the British Museum ; 


found at Thebes. 

t Her IGth year is foiiml on a 
tablet in W. Ma,:,di:tra, given by 
Lafoorde, and on the great obelisk at 
Karnak. 
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The reign of Thotlimes III. is one of the most remarkable in the 20 . 
history of the Pharaohs.^ He extended his arms far into Asia^ 
from which he received a large tribute, brought to Egypt by the 
chiefs of the nations he had triumphed over ; and who, as was the 
custom of those dayvS, often agreed to make this acknowledgment of 
their defeat without yielding up their country to the victorious 
enemy as a conquered province ; f and the successes obtained by 
Thothmes over the Fount % (a nation of Arabia), the Kufa (supposed 
to be the people of Cyprus), the Bot-h-no, and the Southern Ethio- 
pians, are commemorated on the monuments of Thebes. The exact 
position of these countries cannot be easily determined, but they 
are evidently far from the confines of Egypt ; and the elephant and 
bear, horses, rare woods, bitumen, and the rich gold and silver 
vases, brought by the BoUh^no; the ebony, ivory, and precious 
metals, by those of Fount ; the gold and silver vases of the Kufa ; 
and the cameleopards, apes, ostrich feathers, ebony, ivory, and gold 
in dust, ingots and rings, from Ethiopia, show the distance from 
which they were brought, as well as the richness of the tribute. 

The tight dresses, the long gloves, the red hair and blue eyes of the 
Eof-n-rm § also proclaim them to be of a colder climate than Syria ; 
though the jars of bitumen (or “ answering to the Arabic zift) 
appear to place them in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates or the 
Tigris. il The beauty of their silver, gold, and porcelain vases, at all 
events point them out as a people far advanced in luxury and taste. 

Other victories are also recorded, in the great temple of Karnak, 
over the people of Asia ; and besides the Bot-h-no, the neighbouring 
Kaharayn (Mesopotamia), Singar, and other countries are mentioned 
as having paid him tribute ,* and he is represented to have stopped 
at Ninietc (Mneveh), when he set up his stela in Nahamyn^ having 
enlarged the confines of Egypt.’’ Tf 

* Several most important inscrip- Arabia. See note cb. 102, and 
tions belonging to the time of this note 2 , ch. 108, Book ii. 

king have been recently published in § See the costumes of these and 

the “ Eecords of the Past/’ vol, ii. pp. other people in woodcuts in note on 

19-64.—[G. E. 18^5.] ch. 61, Book vh. 

f In some cases a country may have || See below, p. 358. 

been called conquered (by the Egyp- ^ For an account of the conquests 

tians, Assyrians, or others), when in of Thothmes III, see Birch’s annals of 
facta victory had only been gained over that king in the ArchEeologia, voL 

its army; perhaps even when that xxxv. pp. 116-166. Sir H. Eawlinson 

army was beyond its own frontier. believes that the places here men- 

J There appears to be a Fount of tioned were all in Western Mesopo- 

Southern, and another of Northern tamia, not far from the Euphrates. 


i 
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Misled by tbe similarity of tbe names Aalimes and Thothnes (and 
perhaps still more by Aah, “the moon,’* being a character of Thoth), 
Josephus makes Manetho say that Tethmosis, or “ Thiimmosis, the 
son of Misphragrmithosis,” droye out the Shepherds ; but in 
another quotation from the same historian, he shows that Teth- 
mosis was no other than the first king of the 18 th dynasty ; and 
we have already seen from the acts of Ames, and his immediate 
successors, that Egypt was already freed from those enemies long 
before the accession of Thothmes III. and his Asiatic conquests."^ 

The great additions he made to Karnak, and other temples in 
Thebes, and the remains of monuments bearing his name at Mem- 
phis; Heliopolis, Coptos, Ombos, and other cities in different parts 
of Egypt, show how much was done by Thothmes III. to beautify 
them, and to commemorate the glories of his reign ; and the style, 
as well as the high finish of his sculptures, were not much surpassed 
at any subsequent period. Indeed he seems to have taken a delight 
in architecture, like Adrian in later times ; and he has left more 
monuments than any Pharaoh except the second Hemeses. And 
though, in the reversed capitals and cornices of the columnar hall 
behind his granite sanctuary at EIarnak,t he displayed a caprice 
consistent neither with elegance nor utility, the pure style of his 
other monuments shows that (like the imperial architect), though 
occasionally whimsical, he was not deficient in good taste. 

It was during his reign that the two obelisks were made, which 
at a later period were transported to Alexandria ; two others are 
mentioned at Thebes, dedicated to the Sun, which no longer remain ; 
that now standing at Constantinople was also made by him ; and 
the handsome one which is now at S. Giovanni Laterano, in Home, 
bears his name in the central, and that of Thothmes lY. in the 
lateral, lines. Of his other monuments a very remarkable one is 
the chamber called “of the Kings** at Karnak, where he is repre- 
sented making offerings to sixty of Ms predecessors ; and not only do 
stone fragments, but the remains of crude brick enclosures, bear 
witness to the number of his buildings that once stood at Thebes. 
There are indeed more bricks bearing his name than that of any 
other king ; and it is in the tomb, where tbe tribute before men- 
tioned is recorded, that the curious process of brick-making is 


# Above, § 18. Ptolemy, in the name of Philip 

f This sanctuary was rebuilt by Aridseus. 
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represented, 'wliicL. tallies so exactly with that described in Exodus.^ 
His ovals also appear far more commonly on the smaller searab^i 
than that of any other Pharaoh ; and he is remarkable for the great 
variety in. the mode of writing his name, of which I have more than 
thirty variations. 

Ill Ethiopia his principal temples were those of Semneh and 
Amada ; to the latter of which Thothmes lY. made some additions ; 
and at both places their predecessor, Osirtasen III., of the 12th 
dynasty, received divine hononrs.f The two temples of Semneh 
were built at the beginning of his reign ; and as offerings to the 
temple made in his second year are there recorded, without the 
name of Amun-nou-het, Thothmes III. must have been reigning 
alone ; which shows that his regnal years were reckoned from her 
death, and were not included in their joint reign; and this would 
be consistent wdth the fact of his having been very young when 
first associated with her on the throne. His first campaign, how- 
ever, not occurring till his 22nd regnal year, would argue against it, 
at least on other occasions, and would require him to have reckoned 
also the years of his divided rule ; and his conquests in Asia, men- 
tioned in the great tablet at Karnak, date in his 29th, 30th, and 
33rd years ; though the first of them is styled his 5th expedition. 
His 6th, in his 30th year, was against the Eot-h-no, In his 33rd 
year he appears to have defeated the people of Lemanon also, who 
continued the same war ; and this fact, and the name of Jsfmieu 
(Fineveh), occurring with that of Kahamy% and that of the Takce, 
in the same neighbourhood, argue that ‘‘Lemanon” represents a 
country further inland than Mount Lebanon. J It is followed by 
the land of Singar ; and though the mention afterwards of the 
supposed to he Is, biinging bitumen, appears to place these people 
lower down the Euphrates, § it is probable that most of them lived 
higher up to the Forth- west. Lemanon is also coupled with the 
Eot-h-no, on a monument of the first SetliLW 

The length of the reign of Thothmes III. was far greater than is 
represented by Manetiio, being about 47 years ; and the dates of his 
43rd and 47th years are found on the monuments ; but this differ- 


^ See note ^ on cb. 136, Book ii. 
t See above, § 14. 

X See above, § 20, and below^ § 25, 
note. 

§ Herod, i. 179 j Plin. sxxv. 51, Is 
(His, or Hit) is nearly halfway be- 


tween Babylon and Carchemish, 

II The chiefs of the Eot-h-no are 
said to serve the King of Egypt -with 
their labour (bodies, or members), 
cutting down trees in Lemanon. 
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ence may be attributed to bis baying shared tbe kingdom -witb 
Amun-nou-bet and bis brother; though the dates o£ Manetho arc 
very uncertain from yarious causes, and from the inaccuracy of his 
copyists. Towards the latter part of his reign Thothmes appears to 
have associated his son, Amunoph II., on the throne ; but this king 
was not remarkable for his conquests, or the monuments he erected. 

He made some additions to the great temple of Amun at Karnak ; 
and enlarged that of Arnada in ISTubia, which was completed by his 
son and successor, Thothmes lY. ; and here, on a stela dated in his 
Brd year, Amunoph has recorded his victories over the Upper Rot- 
h-no, and the Ethiopians. His name also occurs on a fallen block 
at the Isle of Sai, as well as that of the third Thothmes. 

Thothmes lY. has left few monuments worthy of note, except the b.c. 1410, : 
great sphinx at the pyramids, which bears his name, and appeans to j 

have been cut out of the rock by his order; and hero again a simi- 
larity of name led Pliny to consider it the sepulchre of Arnasis. 5 

21. After the two short reigns of Amunoph II. and Thothmes lY., 1403.; 

Ainiiiioph, III. succeeded to the throne ; but though he calls himself - 

“ the son of Thothmes lY., the son of Amunoph II.,” there is reason ; 

to believe that he was not of pure Egyptian race, and his mother, J 

Queen Mmd-m-shoi, was probably a foreigner. His features diEer 
very much from those of other Pharaohs ; and the respect paid to 
him by som.e of the “ Stranger-kings,” one of -whom (Atin-re- 
Bakhan) treats him as a god in the temple founded by Amunoph at 
Soleh in Ethiopia, seems to confirm this, and to argue that he was 
partly of the same race as those kings who afterwards usurped the 
throne, and made their rule and name so odious to the Egyptians. ' 

Their attachment to the memory of Amunoph is also shown by the 
great respect they paid to his widow, Queen Taia, whose name some 
of their queens adopted ; and in one place a Queen Taia is seated 
opposite Bakhan, and in another is admitted by him “ to look at the 
flabelhim of the sun.”t ’1‘he worship too of the sun, with rays 
terminating in human hands, represented on a stela of Amunoph at 
Asouan, appears to indicate a connection between them; J for it was 
the very worship established by those Strangers, 

It is probably to this usurpation that Manetho alludes when lie 


^ A stela in tlie Leyden Museum, 
t Lepsius, Denk. Afotli. iii. Bl. 100, 
101 . 

X There is, however, an instance of 


the Sun so represented in the time of 
Sethi, the father of Berneses IT. , on a 
stela on the Kossayr road. 
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speaks of tlie second invasion of Egypt, after tke ShepTierd time ; 
and tke flight of Amunophis into Ethiopia is a mistake arising from 
the previous flight of a king of another name when the Shepherds 
advanced into the Thehaid. The sending of the lepi'ous persons to 
the sulphur springs on the east hank of the IS’ile is also a misrepre- 
sentation of some real event ; and that it was not a mere fahle is 
proved hy the recent discovery of those springs at Helwan, 

Certain it is that the Stranger-kings did not obtain the throne till 
after the death of Amunoph III. ; and that his power and conquests 
were very extensive is proved by the monuments, and by the 
records of victories, left by him throughout the valley of the Mle. 
At Thebes he added considerably to the great temple of Karnak, 
and built the principal part of that of Luxor, which is remarkable 
for its size and beauty : he also erected a very elegant one on the 
opposite bank, rendered famous by the two large sitting Colossi of 
its dromos^ or paved approach, one of which has long been known 
as the vocal Memnon.^’ It was perhaps to connect these his two 
temples, on the opposite sides of the river, that he made the “royal 
street” mentioned in the Theban papyri. He also adorned the 
island of Elephantine with small but highly-finished temples ; and 
besides that o£*Sedinga, he built the beautiful temple of Soleb in 
Ethiopia, on the columns of which he registered the names of the 
many nations ho had vanquished in Africa and Asia ; thereby pro- 
claiming that he not only extended his conquests still further south, 
but that he had pushed the dominion of Egypt at least as far 
as Soleb. Among the Asiatic names are Founts Oarcheynishi the 
fort of Ateslh (or KadesJi f), Naharayn (Mesopotamia), and many 
others. 

From this being a complete record of his conquests, we may con- 
clude that the temple of Soleb was erected towards the latter part 
of his reign ; but in one of the temples at Semneh he had previously 
put lip a memorial of his victories over the negroes (Nahsi), in 

which the AhJiei and others are mentioned ; and Semneh being then 

the frontier fortress on that side, it was considered a suitable place 
for such a record.'^ The mode of noticing his successes is charac- 
teristic ; we read of “ living captives 150 head, children 110 head, 

negroes 350 head negroes 55 head, children 265 head, total 

living 740 head . . . 300 head , . . living head 1052 . , , Though 


* Bronglit thence by the Duke of from Gebel Berkel, and now in the 
Northumberland, as well as his lions British Museum. 
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lie extended liis arms mucli fnrtlier soutli than Soleb, and passed 
1^'apata, or Gebel Berkel, liis lions wbicli were found tliere were not 
placed bj liim in that citj, but were originally at Soleb, as tlie in- 
Bcription upon them shows, and were afterwards taken by Tirhaka 
to adorn bis Ethiopian capital ; and on one of the large scarabasi, 
so often used by him as records, he makes his southern frontier 
Kiliee (Ka/m or Kalaa),^ and his northern Naliarayn (Mesopotamia).’^ 
In this same record t the name of his queen Taia is, as usual, intro- 
duced with his own ; and the marked respect he always paid her 

- plight have justified the notion of his having been indebted to her 
for hi s throne, had not the name of , her father Ainia, and of her 
mother Tnia, been mentioned without any signs of royalty. The 
custom of using these large scarabsni as records was much adopted 
by Amunoph III. ; and one of them states the number of lions he 
slew on a particular occasion, as amounting to 102 ; and another 
describes a tank he made, S?00 cubits long and 700 cubits broad, 
for Queen Taia. 

. Besides the remarkable fact that the features of Amuuopli III. 
differed so much from those of the Egyptians, his tomb at Thebes 
is placed in a valley apart from those of the other Pharaohs, and in 
company with that of one of the “ Stranger-kings ” who has 
been variously called BWia% Eesa, Oaiee, and A% whose wife appears 
also to have been a Taia, and who was probably the first of the 
seven who succeeded Amunoph III. on the throne. For it -was at 
his death that they ruled, mostly with very short reigus ; and the 
only ones of note were the second of them, Amun-Toonh, and the 
sixth, Atin-re-Bakhan. The former has introduced his name into 
the temple of Luxor, afterwards erased by King Horns; his name 
and sculptures occur in a rock-tomb behind the Red Convent near 
Itfoo ; and he is represented in a tpmb at Koorna as receiving the 
visit of a princess of Ethiopia, with a rich tribute from that country. 
The other, who seems to have changed Ms name from Amunoph lY. 
to Atin-re-Bakhan, shows, from the nnmber of monuments of his 
time at Tel-ei-Amarna, Apollinopolis-parva, Thebes, and Memphis, 
that his reign was long, and that he extended the arms of Egypt 
into foreign lands. Tel-el-Amarna (supposed to be Psinaula) was 
the capital or royal city of these princes ; but after their expulsion 


t One in mj possession, and another 
copied by Eosellini, mention, her 
father. 


* If this was ColoS, it was about 
100 miles to the E. or E.N.E. of 
Axum. 
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its temples were utterlj destroyed by the Egyptians, as was every 
record of tliese princes througliont tbe country ; and King Horns bas 
used tke stones of their monuments, at Thebes, in the construction 
of the pyramidal towers which he put up on the S. side of the great 
temple of Karnak 

The tyranny of these kings, and the change they made in the 23. 
religion, rendered them odious to the Egyptians ; for they not only 
introduced real sun-worship, to the utter disregard of all the deities 
of Egypt, but banished Amun, the great god of Thebes, from the 
Pantheon ; and committed those offences against the religion attri- 
buted by Manetho to the Shepherds. But, in order in some measure 
to reconcile the priesthood to the change, tliey adopted one of the 
forms and names of the snn already acknowledged by the Egyp- 
tians ; and Atin-re, the solar disc, an ancient character of Be, was 
selected by them as their god ; and this was partly from its repre- 
senting the physical sun, which they themselves worshipped, and 
partly perhaps from its name resembling that of their own deity. 
For that they were a foreign race, and not, as Dr. Lepsius supposes, 
Egyptians who introduced a heresy into the religion of their 
country, is sufficiently evident from their peculiar features and 
strangely formed bodies ; and it is not iinpi’obable that they were 
Asiatic Cushites, or Ethiopians, who fro3n intermarriage with the 
Egyptian royal family claimed the throne they usurped ; and their 
despotic rule is shown by the abject manner in which the soldiers 
and others in their service were obliged to crouch before them. 
These Cusliites would accord with the Ethiopians said by Eusebius 
“ to have come from the river Indus, and to have settled in Egypt ’’ 
in the time of Amunoph ; though we are not to suppose that they 
came from the country said to belong to that race to the east of 
Persia, but rather from the Ethiopia of southern Arabia, known in 
after times as Sheba ; and if this be true, it may account for the 
Thebans pointing ont the statue of Amunoph to the Greeks when 
they inquired after ‘‘the Ethiopian Memnon.’’ If Amnnoph HI. 
was related to that foi’eign race, he did not become unpopular by 
making ?my of those religious changes which rendered Bakhan'^ 
and others so hateful to the Egyptians ; and Horns, who appears to 
have been a son of Amunoph, may have reconciled them to his rule 


^ Atin-re-Baldaan, or Aklien-Atiu-. 
re (“the votary of Atin-re”). The 
former resembles the Apachnas of 
Manetho, though assigned to an earlier 


period ; the latter accords with Aken- 
cheres, placed at the end of the 18 th 
dynasty. 
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by reinstating tbe religion and expelling tlie Strangers from tbe 
tbrone. And the fact of the features of Horns being still unlike 
those of other Pharaohs will be explained by his having inherited 
from his father some little of their foreign physiognomy. Maiietlio’s 
account of their invasion, already alluded to, is evidently the same 
as that mentioned by Diodorus, who states that “ these foreigners 
being addicted to strange rites in their worship and sacrifices, the 
honours due to the gods fell into disuse ; and that, having been 
expelled, certain select bodies of them passed over into Greece and 
other places, under the guidance of their chiefs, the most remark- 
able of whom were Danaus and Cadmus,” And the resemblance 
of the name Danaus to Toon\ Manetho’s mention of the expulsion 
of Arm.ais or Danaus from Egypt at this very period, and the story 
of Danaus introducing into Argos the worship of lo (the name of 
‘Hhe moon ” in the language of the Argives and of the Egyptians), 
appear all to point to the same event. 

The duration of tlieir rule is uncertain ; but a stone in their j? 
ruined city at Tel-el-Amarna, on which Thothmes JY* is mentioned 
by Atiii-re-Bakhan, and the sculptures at Sol eh, where Aiminoph 
III. is worshipped by him, pi'ove that he ruled after both those 
kings ; as the destruction by Horns of the monuments of Bakhan 
and the other usurpers shows they preceded that Pharaoh. 

They are not noticed in the lists of kings given by Manetho and 
the monuments, all which make Horns the immediate successor 
of Amunoph III. ; though it is jpbssible that they may be repre- 
sented by the five kings placed, according to some versions of 
Manetho, between Horns and the 19th dynasty ; one of whom is the 
Armais or Danaus ah'eady noticed. Josephus, Africanus, and 
Eusebius give them as Achencherr^s, or Acherres ; Bathdtis, or 
Ratlios ; Akeiicheres, or Ohebr^s ; Akencheres, or Cherres ; and 
Armais, or Danaus. 

24. The 36th year of Amunoph III. is found in the sculptures, and 
he was succeeded by his son Horns (or Amtm-men-Hor-m-heh)^ who 
on a monument at Thebes mentions ‘‘the father of his fathers, 
Thothmes III.” It is at Silsilis, where he is represented nursed by 
a queen, that his features bear so much resemblance to those of 


^ If he was the first who ina.rried a 
princess of that race, this mention of 
him will be explained, as well as the 


foreign features of his son Amunoph 
III., and of his grandson ilorus. 
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Amunoph ; ^ and in the same place mention is made of his victories 
over the Cm\ or Ethiopians of the ISfile. The selection of this spot 
for setting up his triumphal records was probably connected with 
the opening of new quarries, as those ornamental tablets of Amu- 
noph III. and Pfchahmenat Silsilis were with the hewing and trans- 
port of stones from that extensive bed of sandstone, which supplied 
materials for so many temples in Upper and Lower Egypt. Horns 
made some additions to the great temple of Amun at Thebes, and 
to other temples of Egypt ; but his reign was short ; and if in the 
B6 to 88 years given to him by Manetho the whole period of the 
“ Stranger-kings is included, some idea may be formed of the 
duration of their rule, which was probably about 30 years. One 
other king, named Uesi-toti^ or Besi-tot, is shown by a stela found by 
M. Mariette in the Apis tomb to have followed 
Horns. He is doubtless the Rathotis or Rathos of 
Ok Manetho, according to Josephus and Africaiius ; but 
he is not noticed in the lists on the monuments. The 
18th dynasty lasted about 180 years, taking the average of Manetho’s 
lists, or more probably 210 years; from about the middle of the 
16th to the middle of the 14th century B.c. It is probable that the 
Exodus took place in the reign of Pthahmen. 

[Nineteenth Dynasty .'] — With Remeses I. began the 19th dynasty. 25. 
His reign was of short duration, and the oldest date found on the 
monuments is his second year; but he is remarkable as the head of 
the house of Remeses, and the leader of this distinguished dynasty. 

He was of a different family from Horns and Amunoph III., and 
restored the original and pure line of the Diospolites, tracing his 
descent from Amunoph L and Queen Ames-nofri-are.f He has 
left no records of his conquests, and few monuments, except his 
tomb at Thebes. This last however marks the new dynasty, by 
being in a different locality from that of Amunoph III., and by 
being the earliest one made in that valley, which was thenceforward 
set apart as the burial-place of the Theban kings. But the defi- 
ciency of his memorials was more than compensated for by those of 
his son Sethi 1. (Sethos) and his grandson the great Remeses, whose 


* Traces of the castoiiis of the 
Stranger-kings may here he observed 
in the same abject demeanour of the 
soldiers before Horns, and perhaps in 
the many emblems of life and power 
depending like rays from the snn above 


the king. 

t In one place at Thebes, Remeses 
worships a triad composed of Amnn, 
Ames -nofri -are, and their offspring 
Amunoph I. 
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long reigns were employed in extending the conquests of Egypt^ 
and in recording them on the numerous and splendid monuments 
they erected in every part of the country. And their grand 
achievements far eclipsing those of the original Sesostris, the name 
and exploits of that conqueror became transferred to Setld (Sethos) 
and his son, both of whom were confounded with him ; and the 
resemblance of Sethos, or Sethosis, to Sesostris confirmed the error. 

In the first year of his reign Sethi overran Syria ; and in order to 
punish those people who had neglected to pay ti'ibute to Egypt ^ 
during the rule of the successors of the 3rd Amunoph, he took 
Canaan and various strongholds in the country, and re-established 
friendly relations with those who had remained faithful in their 
allegiance to Egypt. He also extended his conquests far into Asia ; 
and among the countries, over which he triumphed, and claimed 
dominion, are the Upper and Lower Rot-h-no^ Carinanda (?), 
'Ncihamyn (Mesox)otamia), and the Khita, supposed by Mr. Stuart 
Poole to be the Hittites, whose stronghold Aieshf (Kctcsh or 
Kadesli)^ he believes to be Ashteroth-Karnaim. These last people 
are also among the vanquished nations recorded in his sculj)tures at 
Karnak, as are the Shaso, or Arabs, Fotmt, Naliarayn^ Bingar, and 
about forty others ; among whom are the Cushites and other people 
of Africa. Later in his reign he waged war with the Taken, a people 
whom Thothmes III. had already forced to x>ay tribute ; and the 
sculptures at Karnak show that he was then accompanied by his 
son Remeses, who after this was probably sent alone in command of 
an army against the Arabians and Libyans, as stated by Diodorus 
(L 53). 

Among the grandest monuments left by Sethi is the great hall of 
Karnak, on the exterior walls of which are many beautiful sculp- 
tures recording his victories, and his personal valour in killing with 
his own hand the enemy’s chief, as well as his return to Egypt 
amidst the acclamations of the priests and people. 

He also founded a temple on the opposite bank to his father 
Remeses I., which like the great hall of Karnak, and one of the 
largest buildings at Ahydus, was completed by his son Remeses II,, 

^ Among them are the people of a to the North-East, and connected with 
hilly country abounding in. trees, which that people. See above, § 20. 
from its name, Lmna, non, or Remanon, f In the land of Am<rr, Amar, oj* 
has been supposed to be Lebanon j Omar, thought by some to bo of the 
though, from its being mentioned with Amorifces. 
the Eot-n-no, it appears to be further 
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who appears to have shared the throne with him during the latter 
part of his reign. Many other grand monuments hear his name ; 
and conspicuous among these is his tomb in the valley of the kings 
at Thebes, which for the beauty of its sculptures and of its sar- 
cophagus of oriental alabaster, as well as for the richness of its 
coloured details, far excels the rest of those spacious sepulchres ; 
and if some others surpass it in extent, not even that of Remeses Y., 
miscalled by the Greeks and Romans “ of Memnon,” and so highly 
admired by them, can be compared for beauty with the tomb of 
Sethi. His long reign and life appear to have ended suddenly ; for 
after he had completed this monument, he ordered an extra chamber 
to be added to it, w^hich was never finished ; and the figures left in 
outline prove that time was wanting to complete it. He is said to 
have reigned 51 or 55 years, according to Manetho ; but the monu- 
ments do not determine the number. 

The reigns of Sethi and his son may be considered the Augustan 
age of Egypt, in which the arts attained to the highest degree of 
excellence of which they were there capable ; but as in other coun- 
tries their culminating point is sometimes marked by certain indi- 
cations of tbeir approaching decadence, so a little mannerism and 
elongated proportion began to be perceptible amidst the beauties of 
this period. Btill the style and finish of the sculptures, the wonder- 
ful skill in engraving the granite obelisks, the hieroglyphics of 
which are sometimes cut to the depth of three inches, and the grace 
of the figures {conventional as they were) far surpass those of any 
other epoch; and the Remeseum, or pa]ace-temj)le of Remeses IX, 
“ in the western suburb of Thebes (called the Memnoniiim), is by 
far the heKst proportioned building in Egypt. It is here too that his 
colossal statue of red granite of Syene once stood, towering above 
the roof of the temj)Ie, amidst the ruins of which it now lies pros- 
trate and broken ; and this statue was remarkable as excelling all 
others in size and in the excellence of its sculpture. He was the 
B.c. 1311 . Remeses to wd.-iom the title of ‘‘ Iliamtm ’’ was particularly applied ; 

and though Remeses III. had the same title, it wa,s in his prenoiiien, 
not a part of his name ; and Remeses IL has therefore the best claim 
to the name of “ Remeses-Miamun.*’ 

Distinguished as Remeses was during the lifetime of his father, 
he became still more remarkable after the death of Sethi, by his 
extensive conquests, as well as by the numerous monuments which 
he raised throughout the country ; and it is evidently by him, rather 
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tlian "by his father, that the great works attributed to the Great 
Sesostris were executed, for which Diodorus says he employed so 
many captives — a statement confirmed by a record on the rocks at 
Aboosimbel. It was to these his monuments, in particular, that the 
attention of Germanicns was directed by the priests during his visit 
to Thebes ; and it was from them that his guides read to him the 
account of the tributes levied on foreign nations, which, in the 
words of Tacitus, were “baud minus magnifica quam quse nunc vi 
Parthorum, aut potentia Romana juhentur.” ^ But they were very 
properly shown to Germanicns as the memorials of Berneses, and 
not of Sesostris. 

It is particularly in the great temples of Karnak and Luxor, and 
at the so-called Memnonium, that the victories he gained over the 
enemies of Egypt are recorded ; the most noted of which were over 
the Khita, one of whose strongholds was protected by a double ditch, 
and by the river on which it stood. The wars waged against that 
people were long and obstinate ; and the extent of their dominions 
reaching from Syria to the Euphrates, and the largo force of chariots 
and disciplined infantry they could bring into the field, rendered 
them formidable to the Egyptians in their advance into Asia. hTor 
have the sculptures failed to show the strength of the enemy in the 
attack made upon them by Berneses, or the skill with which they 
drew up their army to oppose him ; and the tale of their defeat is 
graphically told by tbe death of their chief, drowned as he endea- 
voured to repass the river, and by the dispersion of their numerous 
chariots. This war took place in his 5th year,t as recorded at 
Thebes, and Aboosimbel ; and Berneses was probably satisfied in 
levying a tribute on that occasion, since another war broke out with 
the same people in his 9th year ; and the treaty made with the 
Khita in his 21st year, recorded at Karnak, appears also to have 
been consequent upon another campaign. 

Tt was during the wars with the people of Asia that Berneses 
inscribed the tablet on the rocks by the road-side above the Lyons, 


^ These records no longer exist ; and 
the destructi<m of that part of the 
moiinments that contained them will 
explain the reason why Thothmes III-, 
with fewer conquests than. E emeses 
II.5 has left more memorials of the tri- 
butes he levied on vanquished enemies. 


t At this ’time he bad already 
adopted the additional title, ap- 
proved of f/lie Sun/’ in liis prenomen. 
The idea of there being two kings 
called Eemeses, who succeeded their 
father Sethi, has long been abandoned. 
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near Berytns in Syria, wHcli, like those of Sennacherib, and others 
of later periods, prove the nsnal coast road to have passed by that 
spot, from the age of the early Pharaohs to the time of the Romans 
and Arabs, as it does at the present day. The tablets of Remeses f 
were dedicated, one to Amnn the Grod of Thebes, another to Pthah 
of Memphis, the other to Ra of Heliopolis; the two former the 
deities worshipped at the capitals of Upper and Lower Egypt, the 
last the god after whom he was named. 

Rot only do the monuments, but several papyri, record the wars 
he waged with the. people of Asia ; and it is in the Sallier papyri 
that mention is made of his war with the Khita in his 9th year. J The 
enemies the Egyptians had to contend with were mostly the same 
in the time of Remeses II. as of Thothmes III. ; and the names of 
the confederate people with the Khita are read by M. de Roug6 as 
Amdus, Mason, Fatasa, KasohJcascJi, Oeeon, Gargouatan, OMraloe, 
Alctan, Atesh, and BakaF Some of them were Syrian people ; the 
Ghirale were probably the Halehu, about Haleb (or Aleppo), biit n6t 
the Chalybes of Asia Minor ; and AtesJi was a strong fortress in the 
land of Amar; and the African Berberi, Tahrourir,^ and others whom 
he conquered, were among those previously defeated by the third 
Amunoph. In some of his northern wars Remeses was assisted by 
certain Asiatic tribes, who became allies of the Egyptians ; as the 
Shairetana, a people described as living near the sea, a lake, or some 
large river, who continued to be in alliance with Egypt in the time 
of the third Remeses, when he extended the conquests of his pre- 
decessors ; but our limited knowledge of the geography of those 
periods prevents our fixing the exact position of these and other 
countries, mentioned on the monuments. 

Some insight is given into the mode of warfare of that age, as 
well as into the means of attacking and defending fortified places. [| 
The scaling-ladder and testudo arietaria had long been in use, even 
as early as the Osirtasens of the 12th dynasty. The latter consisted 
of a long pike {terehra or r^avov)^ and- a covering of framework 
{vinea) supported on forked poles, which was sufficiently large to 


* M. de Saulcy is mcrednlons ; but 
they are still there, and in his next 
journey he may perhaps be fortunate 
enough to discover them. ' 

t I apply stelte to movable records, 
tablets to those^on rocks and walls of 
temples. 


i See a translation of the Third 
Sallier Papyrus in the Records of 
the Past,” voL ii. pp. 674S . — f G. R. 
1876.] 

§ Both are names used to this day. 
j| See note ® on ch. 169, Book ii. 
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hold several men, and served to cover them as they mined the place, 
or made their preparations for an attack ; and it answered both for 
the teshido ad fodiendiimy^ and for that qim acl congest lonerrh fos- 
sariim mentioned by Yitravins. While the miners were 

so engaged, the parapets were cleared by heavy showers of arrows ; 
and the same was done when the pioneers (the baltagis of an eastern 
army) advanced to break in the gates of the place with their axes. 
In some of these fortified towns there, was an outer, or double, or 
even a triple wall ; the ditches being furnished witlx bridges, as at 
the fort of the Kliita represented at the Memnoninm ; and the abut- 
ments of similar bridges are found in the ancient forts of Egypt. 
But these were evidently made of planks, represented in the sculp- 
tures by a fiat surface, ■which were removed when the garrison had 
retired within the wmrks before a besieging force. 

It was during the repose he took between Jiis different campaigns, 
and after their glorious termination, that Reineses erected the many 
buildings that iDear his name throughout the Yalley of the Mle. 
And the stela sot up in his 35.th yeax\ in the great temple of Aboo- 
simbel, was placed there long after its completion; and speaks no 
longer of w^ars, but of tlie god, Pthab-Sokari, granting to him that 
the whole wnxrld should obey him like the Kliita ; and alludes to 
his having beautified the Temple of Pthah at Memphis. Besides 
the tem.pl es and nnrnerous statues he put up at Thebes and Memphis, 
the chief towns of each nome, and many of minor importance, were 
beautified with nioimments erected by him, or in his iionoux’ ; and if 
he was really the king for whom the treasure-cities Pithom and 
Baamses were built by the Israelites, f the unusual splendour with 
which he adorned the small temple at Tanis, where numerous granite 
obelisks bear his name, will accord with the fact of its being one of 
his favourite residences in the time of Moses, when marvellous 
things*’ were done ‘‘.in the field of Zoan” (Tanis). J Even Ethiopia 
received its shai'e of beautiful monuments ; and the rock temples of 
Aboosimbel still excite the admiration of travellers, for the variety 
of their sculptures and the grandeur of their colossi. At Kapata 
(Gebel Borkel), the capital of Ethiopia, he also erected a temple, 


^ Pithom appears certainly to be 
taken from the name of Thmei, 
Truth,” the goddess who forms part 
of the prenomens of Remeses and his 
father ; Eaamses (Remeses) being his 
nomen. 


t According to tlie Duke of Korfcb- 
umberland’s view of the Exodus - 
period, mentioned above in § 5. 

J Psalm Ixxviii, 12, 43; Isa* xix, 
11 , 13 * 
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afterwards enlarged loj Tirhaka ; and notwithstanding the extent of 
his conquests in Asia, he did not neglect to push his arms much 
further into Upper Ethiopia, and the Soudan, than any of his prede- 
cessors, Indeed it is with surprise that we see the eyidenee of the 
numerous monuments erected hy Eemeses II., even though those 
that remain must bear a very small proportion to the original num- 
ber ; more colossal and other statues remain of his time than of any 
other Pharaoh, and the two beautiful ones discovered at Memphis 
show that he adorned the temples of the northern capital with the 
same magnificence as those of Thebes. They prove, too, that the 
Sesostris said by Herodotus to have put up the colossi at Memphis 
was this Hemeses. 

He also undertook the grand project of opening a canal from the 
Nile to the Hed Sea, which from the monuments on its banks was 
evidently finished by him ; and re-opened, rather than first com- 
menced, by Neco, or by Darius, or by Ptolemy Philadelphus. This 
canal began a little above Bubastis, near the town of Patumos 
(Pithom). It w^as connected with the trade of the Red Sea ; and if 
Remeses fitted out a fleet to protect that trade, and if the same had 
before been done by the original Sesostris, the statement of Hero- 


dotus that Sesostris “fitted out long vessels on that sea might apply 
to both these kings. Diodorus even pretends to state the number, 
which he reckons at 400 galleys. 

Another extensive work, apparently attributable to this king, was 
the wall, said by Diodorus to have been built by Sesostris, on both 
sides of the valley, at the edge of the cultivated land, with a view 
to protect the peasants and their crops from the wandering Arabs ; 
and the crude brick remains of this wall are still visible in many 
parts of the countxy, particularly where it ran over the rocky ground 
on the east bank. It is now called Gisr el agoos, “the old man’s,’’ 
or “old woman’s dyke.” By this the Arabs were prevented from 
coming to the valley and obtaining corn, except at certain points 
where ingress and egress were permitted; and a small body of troops, 
or the peasants themselves, sufficed to prevent any disregard of these 
regulations. 

The partition of the lands and the canalisation of the country, 
attributed to Sesostris, would apply to the earlier king rather than 
to Remeses IT. ; though land surveying and all that related to the 
canals and the river were well known in Egypt long before the age 
even of the Osirtasens, as is sufficiently proved by the sculptures of 
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tlie pyramid-period, and, if tlie story is to Ibe credited, by tbe cLange 
of the course of tbe 'Mle under Manes. 

Tbe length of bis reign is consistent with tbe number of bis monu- 
ments and tbe extent of bis conq_uests; and tbe mention of tbe 62nd 
year of Remeses in tbe sculptures agrees with tbe 61 full years 
ascribed to Iiim by Manetbo. According to Josepbus be reigned 
66 years. Tbis accounts for bis surviving so many of bis twentj- 
tbree sons, and being succeeded by tbe 13tb, Ptliahnen. 

Tbe reign of bis successor was not remarkable for any great con- r.c, 1245. 
quests ; and if some additions were made by Pthahmn to tbe monu- 
ments of Tbebes, Mernpbis, and other places, they were not on tbe 
same grand scale as those of bis father and of King Sethi. Pthalimen-^ b,c. 1237. 

' se-PtJiaJi^ who succeeded Ptbabmen, was probably indebted for the 
throne to bis marriage with Taosiri, if she was really a daughter of 
Remeses II. ; and so little was be regarded by the Egyptians, that 
bis name is omitted from tbe Theban list of kings, and even erased i 

from bis sepulchre in tbe Yalley of tbe Kings’ tombs. 

6. [TiventielJi Dynasty.'] — Tbe memory of tbe two following kings, n.o. 1232.^ 

Sethi II. and III., is scarcely rescued from oblivion by tbe chambers ' 

and tbe avenue of sphinxes added by the first of them to tbe great ' 

temple of Kariiak ; by their tombs, and by a few small monuments ; ; 

and it remained for their successor Remeses III. to extend tbe arms 
of Egypt abroad, and to grace its cities with grand edifices, only 
smq3assed by those of Sethi I. and tbe second Remeses. 

Indeed, bis temple at MedeenetHaboo is one of tbe most interesting u.c. 1219, ^ 
monuments in Tbebes, the battle-scenes most spirited, and tbe history 
of bis campaigns most impoi^tant ; and if tbe style of tbe sculptures 
is not qnite equal to those of Sethi I. and bis son, their designs arc 
full of spirit, and they are worthy of a king whose victories shed 
now lustre on tbe Egyptian name, and revived tbe days of conquest 
and glory. But tlie change be made in tbe mode of sculptniing 
tbe figures and hieroglyphics seems to have been tbe prelude to the 
decadence of art; and tbougb gradual, its decline became evident 
after bis reign ; nor was tbe momentary impulse given to it by the ■ 

Sbesbonks, or what may be called tbe revival ” under tbe 26tli 
dynasty, sufficient effectually to arrest its fall. Tbe exquisite care 
bestowed on the sculptures at tliedatter period certainly did much 
to restore art for tbe time; and we admire tbe truth and correctness 
of tbe dra-wing, tbe sharpness and beauty of tbe chiselling, in tbe 
sculptures of tbe Psammetiebi and Amasis ; but it was tbe result of 
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a great effort, and even if it had not been stopped by circumstances 
would have been insufficient to regenerate Egyptian art. 

The reign of Remeses III. is a bright page in the history of Egypt. 
Penetrating far into Asia, he recovered the conquests that had been 
neglected by his immediate predecessors, and even extended them 
into new countries, the names of which are previously unnoticed on 
the monuments. But he does not appear to have attacked the Kliita, 
though he maintained the same alliance with the Shalretmia (or 
Khairetana), who had assisted Berneses II. in his Asiatic wars ; and 
allied with them and two other people (one of whom was distin- 
guished by a high cap, not unlike that of the modern Tartars) he 
defeated the Eeho, a powerful people ; and afterwards inflicted severe 
chastisement on the Tolcari^ who, once his allies, had revolted from 
him. In this revolt they were Joined by a portion of the maritime 
Shairetcma^ in whose ships they sought refuge from the conqueror, 
after he had chased them to the coast. But the Egyptians were as 
successful by water as on land ; and the king, having brought round 
his fleet, sunk or captured their galleys and ravaged their coasts. 

These Blmiretana^ or Kludretmia^ 'h.B^Ye been conjectured by Mr. 
Poole to be the Cheretim, or Cretans, whicli is not impossible; 
though the uncertainty of these names, and our ignorance of the 
geography of the countries overrun by the Egyptians, prevent our 
ascertaining the exact site of this and other wars recorded on the 
monuments ; and it is prudent to abstain from any decided opinion, 
until further light is obtained from other documents. 

The march of Berneses, on leaving Egypt for this campaign, was 
through several countries, some of which were at peace with him ; 
and he is represented in one part traversing a jungle abounding in 
lions, before he reached the coast where his nayal victory was gained. 
After this, he attacked several fortified towns, some surrounded by 
water and defended by double walls, wdiich were speedily captured 
by escalade, 

III one of his conflicts with the Beho, the loss of the enemy is 
recorded by several heaps of hands, each amounting to 3000, showing 
the number that had been slain in the field ; and by two lines of 
captives, each containing 1000 men; and these last, having been 
conducted into his presence when he returned home to Egypt, %vere 
presented by him, with the spoil and various trophies he had carried 
off, to the god of Thebes. 

In the ligts of countries, over which he claimed dominion, were 
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Naliamyn (Mesopotamia), and otlier Asiatic districts ; tlie 

names of many people of Africa conquered by Mm are also men- 
tioned in his temple at Medeenet Haboo ; ^ and the wealth he amassed 
was preserved in the treasury there, which is probably the very one 
alluded to by Herodotus as belonging to Bhampsinitus. Here vases 
of gold and silver, bags of gold-dust, and objects made of various 
metals, lapis-lazuli, and other valuables were deposited ; and the 
w'ealth.he possessed is detailed on the sculptured walls of its several 
chambers, t 

The longest date found on the monuments is of his 26th year; 
and with him closes the glorious era of Egyptian history. Eight 
more kings followed, bearing the name of Berneses, the four first of 
whom were his sons; but none of these equalled the renown of the 
second and third of that name. The tMrd son of Berneses III. has 
been supposed to be the one in whose reign the risings of Sothis are 
given, which would show him to have lived in the year 1240 b.c, ; J 
and if this date could be positively assigned to the reign of the sixth 
Berneses, and another to that of Thotlimes II L, they would give ns 
fixed periods of great importance for chronology. But that date for 
Berneses YI. pi^esents a difficulty. 

The eighth Berneses § is remarkable for’ having maintained the 
conquests of Egypt abroad. He made some additions to the Great 
Temple of Karnak, and has left ns some historical papyri ; and his 
marked features, conspicuous from the high bridge of his nose, have 
satisfactorily proved that the Egyptians repi^esented real portraits 
in their sculptures. He was not a son of Berneses III., but appears ’ 
to have derived his right to the throne from being a descendant of 
Amunoph I. The tombs of these kings show that they did not 
neglect the arts. But little is to be learnt from the mormments 
respecting the deeds of the snccessors of the eighth Berneses, many 
of whom bore the same name ; and the reigns of the last of them 
■were probably disturbed by dissensions at home, which led to a 
change of dynasty, 

7. \Tv:eyity-Jird and Tvjenty-second Dynasties .] — The sceptre appears b. 


As tlie notion, long since dis- 
carded, that this name is Medeene- 
Thaboo, and related to Thebes^ has 
been revived, it is only right to state 
that it is decidedly an error. 

t The papyrus of Mr. Harris, so re- 
markable for its great size, mentions 


the offerings and buildings made by 
Berneses lil. ; but a small portion of 
it has as yet been opened. 

X I had supposed this king to be the 
9th Berneses. 

§ The 7th in my Materia Hiero- 
glyphica. 
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to liave passed, towards the close of the 21st dynasty, into the hands 
of military pontiffs ; and the names of these ‘‘high-priests’’ occur 
at a small lateral temple belonging to the great pile of Karnak ; 
showing that their rule was not local, or confined to the Delta, 
but extended to Upper Egypt. They were A)mm-se-F ehoi\^ Fi6nlc\ 
and his son Pisliam (perhaps the Osochor, Psinaches, and Psnsennes 
of Manetho), who had the titles and office of king, and were military 
chiefs also, being called “ Commanders of the soldiers.” They seem 
to have been, as Manetho leads ns to suppose, Tanites ; the high- 
priest of Amun, Fisham^ being called “ chief of Tanis (?) in the 
Delta,” or “ at Ilehal (Iseum) in the Delta.” Some probably ruled 
in right of their wives. They were succeeded by the Sheshonks, 
who were evidently foreigners, and, as Mr. Birch has conjectured, 
Assyrians ; f whose claims to the throne may have been derived as 
usual from intermarriage with the royal family of Egypt, and have 
been put forward on the failure of the direct line. Indeed, She- 
slwnJo L seems to have married a daughter of Flsham ; and he had 
the same title of “High-priest of Amun.” Manetho calls the first 
of the two Sheshonk dynasties Bubastites, the second, or 23rd 
dynasty, Tanites ; and the Tanite line seems to have been restored 
in Fishai of the 23rd dynasty, whose name so nearly resembles the 
Flsham of the 21st. Buhastis, too, appears to have been the royal 
city of the kings of the 22nd dynasty; and their names occur there 
as on other monuments, with the title “son of Pasht” (or “of 
Buto ”), tlie goddess of that city. 

It was at a j^eriod a little preceding the accession of ShesJionh (the 
Sliishak of Scripture), that “Hadad, being yet a little child,” 
having escaped foom the slaughter of his countrymen, when David 
concpiered the Edomites (1 Kings xi. 15, 17; 1 Chron. xvixi. 11, 13; 

2 Sam. viii. 14), “fed unto Pharaoh king of Egypt,” who gave him 
the sister of Tahpenes X "the queen in marriage. And as neither 
the queen of FeJtor, nor of Fisham^ had this name, -we have evidence 
that the Pharaoh here alluded to was another king of the 21st 
dynasty, or some one who ruled at that time in Lower Egypt. 
iw. 990. The first Pharaoh of the 22nd dynasty was ShesJionh 1. (Sliishak), 28. 

^ I had supposed him to be Boc- tion to be a portion of Armenia, gee 
choris. above, voL i. p. 461. — G . B,. 1875.] 

t Tiglath-piloser I, is said by some J The same name as the town near 
to claim the conquest of Egypt about Pelusium, called Daphnse by Herodo- 
1120 B.c. [Sir H. Rawlinson considers tus. 
the Muzr of Tiglatii-pileser’s inscrip- 
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the contemporary of Solomon ; and it was in Ms reign tliat J eroboana 
“ fled into Egypt, unto Shishak king of Egypt, and was tliere till 
tlae deatli of Solomon ” (1 Kings xL 40), He was tlie same wlio in 
the fiftli year of Eelioboam (b.C. 971) invaded Jndsea, witk a large 
Egyptian army, in wMch were also tlxe Liibims, tlie Siikkiims, 
and the Etliiopians,’’ and a corps of 1200 chariots; and having 
taken the walled cities of Judah, entered Jerusalem, pillaged the 
temple, and “the king’s house,” and “carried away also the shields 
of gold which Solomon had made ” (1 Ohron. xii. 3-9), And the 
record of this campaign, which still remains on the outside of the 
great temple of Karnak, bears an additional interest from the name 
of “ Yuda MelcM ” (kingdom of Judah), first discovered by Cham- 
pollion in the long list of captured districts and towns, put up by 
Slieshonk to commemorate his success. 

This was the first time that Jerusalem was attacked by the Egyp- 
tians, who appear to have been friendly towards the Israelites, and 
to have had no motive for going out of their line of march by the 
sea-coast, while advancing against more distant and more powerful 
enemies. The Israelites, too, during the age of the great Egyptian 
conquerors, were not as yet fully settled “in the land;” and, having 
to contend with the people of Palestine, had no reason to come in 
contact wdth the Egyptians ; they were, therefore, preserved from 
any interference of the Pharaohs ; and in Solomon’s time, wdieii 
their power had become more extended, they wei^e on terms of 
strict amity with the Egyptians, as well as with the Tyrians ; and 
Solomon even married the daughter of a Pharaoh, 

It is unfortunate that the name of this Pharaoh is not given ; but 
it is evident that even if the priestly kings had not increased the 
power of Egypt, they had not allowed it to decline altogether ; for 
knowing how acceptable the town of Gezer, belonging to the Ca- 
naanites, between Jaffa and Jerusalem, would be to Ms son-in-law, 
Pharaoh took it, and destroyed the Canaanites there, and gave it 
“ for a present unto his daughter, Solomon’s wife ” (1 Kings ix. 16). 

Whatever may have brought about the change of policy in Egypt 
towards the Jews; whether the intrigues of Jeroboam, in order to 
insure his own safety by weakening the power of the king of Judah, 
against whom he had rebelled, or any complaint made by Rehoboam 
against the Egyptians for having favoured his designs ; Slieshonk 
was satisfied with plundering the treasures “ of the House of the 
Lord, and of the king’s house and Jeroboam may have held these 
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out as an indncement to tlie Egyptian king to undertake tlie expe- 
dition. “Jerusalem” itself does not api^ear to hare been pillaged, 
owing to tbe submission of Rehoboam ; but J udjoa remained a con- 
quered possession in “ the hand of Shishak ” (2 Chron. xii, 5, 7, 8) ; 
and was, as we have seen, catalogued in the list of the dominions of 
Egypt. 

Though the conquests of Sheshonk were much less extensive than 
those of the Remeses, he has paraded them with far greater display 
in the long list of places, amounting to more than thirty times the 
number of those previously recorded by the great Egyptian con- 
querors. But they have not the same importance, from the mention 
of large districts, as the older lists ; and none of those conquests, on 
which the older Pharaohs justly prided themselves, are here men- 
tioned. We look in vain for Carchemish, Faharayn, or the Rot- 
h-no ; but this campaign is most interesting, from its giving us the 
first and iieurest approach to synchronous history ; and we might 
fix within a few years the reign of Sheshonk, if we knew how long 
he lived after Solomon’s death, or if the year of his reign, in which 
he invaded Judaea, had been recorded. He is said by Manetho to 
have ruled 21 years ; and the date of his 21st year is found on the 
monuments. 

The stelfB discovered by M. Mariette, in the Apis burial-place 29. 
near Memphis, give some very useful information respecting the 
succession of the kings of this dynasty ; and even to the conquest of 
Egypt by Cambjses ; but the deeds of the successors of Sheshonk I. 
seem to offer little of interest; and though their names occur at 
Thebes, Bubastis, and other places, nothing is found worthy of note 
respecting them. 

The order of these kings of the 22nd, or Bubastite, dynasty, 
according to M. Mariette’s Apis stelae, is : — 

Sheshonk 1. (Shishak). 

Osorkon I., his son, w^hose 11th year is on the monuments. 

Her-sha-seb, his son, according to M. Mailette’s list. 

Osorkon II., his son-in-law, whose 23rd year is on an Apis 
stela. 

Sheshonk IL, his son. 

Tiklat, Tiglath, or Takeloth I. (Tacelothis), whose 15tli year 
is on the monuments. He married Keromama, grand- 
daughter of Her-sha-seb. 

Osorkon 111., his son, whose 28th year is on an Apis stela, 
and another monument. 
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Sheslionk III,, Bis son, wliose 28fcli (and 29tli ?) year is on 
tlie monuments. 

Tiklat, Tiglatk, or TakelotB II., Hs son. 

[The Twenty-third BynastyJ — said to be of Tanites, consisting of a b.c. SIS. 
collateral branch of the Sheshonk family — seems, according to the 
Apis stelae, to be : — 

Pishai (or Pikhai), (Psammis of Manetho ?) 

Sheshonk lY*., his son, who reigned at least 37 years, but 
who dees not appear to have been succeeded by any of his 
sons. 

Petnbastes, whom Manetho places the first king of the 23rd 
dynasty, may have followed Sheshonk lY. j as his name has been 
found by M. Prisse, reading Amunr-mai-Fet-Basht (or Fet-Buto), and 
another by Lepsins reading Fet-se-Fasht, But Petnbastes was not 
of the Sheshonk family. The Assyrian character of the names in 
the families of these kings seems to confirm the opinion of Mr. 

Birch, that they were Assyrians : Nimrot, or Nimrod^ occurs more 
than once ; and Prince Talceloth (TiJdat or Tlglath) is called chief of 
the Maslioash, a people of Asia mentioned among the enemies of 
Egypt in the time of the Eemeses.^* 

'Eo allusion is made on the monuments to Zerah the Cushite, or 
Ethiopian, who was defeated by the King of Judah (b.c. 941 ?) ; an 
event which should have happened about the reign of Osorkon II. 

(2 Chron. xiv. 9) ; and it is difficult to understand how an Ethiopian 
prince could have invaded Judasa, while all Egypt was in the hands 
of the Sheshonks ; unless, as some commentators suppose, Zerah 
was a king of Asiatic Ethiopia. 

31. [Twenty-fotf.rfh Fipmsty ,} — Bocchoris the Wise, who was more 734. 
famed as a legislator than a warrior, is said by Manetho to have 
been the sole king of the 24th dynasty. He was the first who 
transferred the ruling honse to Sais, afterwards restored, and con- 
tinued hy the 28th dynasty until the Persian conquest. Pie was 
the son of Tnephachthus ; f whose curse against Menes J is con- 
sistent with the fact of his seeing the decline of Egyptian power, 
and with the common habit of attributing to some irrelevant cause 


=* Tiglatli or Diglath is the old name 
of the Tigris according to Josephus ; 
the Diglit of Pliny, the Hidokel, or 
Digla, of Gen. ii. 14, Dan. x. 4, Eddekel 
of the LXX. [But the Tiglath ” of 
the Assyrian royal names ‘‘Tigiath- 


pileser** and Tiglath i-NiiP’ is wholly 
unconnected with this root. — G. 11. 
1875.] 

f The name of Neith may perhaps 
be traced in this, 

X Above, § 1. 
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(sncli as tlie accidental innovations of an early king) tke gradual 
fall of a nation; and is only worth noticing, as illustrating the 
declining condition of Egypt during the age of Tnephachthus and 
his son. 

It was about this time that the foundation of Rome is said to 
have taken place ; and great changes were beginning in Asia. The 
powerful kingdom of Assyria was already preparing to supplant the 
rule of the Egyptians in Syria; and a series of defeats and suc- 
cesses followed, until, in the time of ISTeco, they seem to be reduced 
to the defence of their own frontier. After a reign of six (or, 
according to some, of 44) years, Bocchoris is said by Diodorus to 
have been deposed, by Manetho to have been burnt to death, by 
Sabaco the Ethiopian ; though Herodotus states that the Ethiopian 
king came in the reign of Anysis (ii. 137), and put to death I^eco 
the father of Psammetichus. 

But besides this inconsistency, the tale of his cruelty is quite at 
variance wdth what Herodotus and Diodorus (i. 60) both say of his 
character, and of Sabaco’s retirement from the throne lest he 
should commit an act of injustice (Her. ii. 139), as well as with the 
respect paid by the kings of this Ethiopian dynasty to the customs 
of the Egyptian. The same character for humanity is ascribed to 
another Ethiopian, called by Diodorus Actisanes, whose name, how- 
ever, is not mentioned either by Manetho, or the monuments ; and 
another of them, Tirhaka, who succeeded the Sabacos, and raised 
the military power of the country almost to its ancient level, 
showed, by the numerous monuments he raised, his respect for the 
religion and the internal welfare of Egypt. 

[Twerdif-fiftlt Dynasty ,'] — Three or four kings, wdio came fronilNa- 82. 
pata in Ethiopia, formed the 25th dynasty. The first wms Sabaco I,, 
but it is uncertain which of the Sabacos, or SheheJcs, of the monu- 
ments corresponded to the So, or Sav^, of the Bible (the of 
the Scptuagint), w^ho made a treaty with Hoshca, King of Israel :t 
an event which, involving the refusal of his tribute to the King of 
Assyria, led to the taking of Samaria and the captivity of the ten 
tribes. 

Of the brilliant reign of Telirah their successor, the Tirhaka of the 


* The name of one of these Shebeks 
has been found by Mr. Layard at 
Koyunjik (note ® on ch. 137, Book ii. 
of Herodotus). The second appears 


to correspond to the Sevechus of 
Manetho. 
t 2t Elings xvii. 4. 
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Scriptnres, sii£6.cient evidence is aferded by tlie momiments of 
Thebes and other places, as well as of his Ethiopian capital, -where 
he enlarged and beantified the great temple beneath the “ sacred 
mountain,^’ now called Gebel Berkel ; and the court he added to 
the temple of Medeenet Haboo in Thebes bears the memorials of 
victories which he claimed over the Assyrians. For it was during 
his reign that Sennacherib threatened to invade Lower Egypt, when 
Tirhaka advancing into Syria challenged the Assyrians ; and if the 
Egyptians concealed this fact from Herodotus, it was doubtless from 
their unwillingness to acknowledge the long rule of the Ethiopians ; 
and the priest-king Sethos he mentions may only have been the 
governor of Memphis and the Delta under Tirhaka. Indeed, if 
Sabaco was a contemporary of Heco, the father of Psammetichus, 
these Ethiopians may have ruled while Stephinathis, Hecepsus, and 
Heco, placed by Manetho before Psammetichus I. in the 26th Saite 
dynasty, w’-ere governors of part of Lower Egypt, and among the 
12 nomarchs, or chiefs of provinces, called 12 kings by Herodotus. 
Eusebius, how^ever, quoting Manetho, places an Etldopian called 
Amrneres before Stephinathis and his two successors. 

It may be generally observed that w'henever the Eg-yptians spoke 
of a blank, or of the rule of ignoble kings, w'e are at liberty to 
conclude that a foreign dynasty was established in the country; 
and if any Egyptian prince exercised aiithority dnring the reign 
of Tirhaka, it must have been in a very secluded part of the 
marshlands of the Delta, as the monuments show his rule to have 
extended over all the principal places in Egypt. Moreover, the 
Apis stel£)e prove that Psammetichus I. was the sole and in- 
dependent ruler of Egypt immediately after Tirhaka, without any 
intermediate king ; f and an Apis, born in the 26th year of 
Tirhaka, died in the 21st year of Psammetichus ; the reigu of 


^ Perhaps connected with Ti6nlchi 
and Qneen Aiuunatis, See following 
page. [Amineres, who succeeds Tir- 
liaka in Manetho, is probably his 
nephew Atann-riid or Ilnd-amon. See 
above, vol. i. p. 492, note®. — G. E. 
1875.] 

f This does not positively prove 
that no kings intervened between 
Tirhaka and Psammetichus I., as the 
latter may have inclnded their short 
reigns in his own; and Sir Henry 
Eawlinson has discovered the names 


of the twenty native imlers who were 
appointed by the Assyrian king, Esar- 
haMon, to govern Egypt at this time. 
Vide **Afchen£enm,” Aug. 18, 1860, p. 
228. [A more eom^^lete examination 
of the inscription in question has 
shown that Egypt was subject to 
Assyria from about b.c. 670, when 
Esar-haddon conquered it, to B.C. 664, 
when Psammetichus revolted, and by 
the help of Gyges of Lydia madehim- 
self independent. Bee above, vol. i. 
App. Essay vii. § 48. — G. E, 1875.] 
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Tirliaka liaving contiimed only ten montlis and four days after tlie 


1 


kirtli of tliat bull. 

The discovery of these monuments by M. Mariette is 
most important for chronology. Like the stela of Florence 
they limit our dates ; and they show that the hieroglyphic 
name of PsammetichnSj^ hitherto considered of the first, 
was really of the second of that name. 

{T'Wentij-siQith Bynasty ,"] — The Florence stela reckons only 71 years 33. 
4i months 8 days from the 35th year of Amasis to the 3rd of ISTeco ; 
if, therefore, the death of Amasis is fixed in 525 B.C., and if his reign 
only lasted 44 years, he must have ascended the throne 569 B.c. ; 
bnt this, at the longest calculation, will only bring the accession of 
Psammetichus I. to 664 B.c., allowing him a reign of 54 years, as 
given by Herodotus and ManetHo, and confirmed by one of the Apis 
stel83. Another of the stelee, in the 26th year of Tirhaka, which 
reckons 21 years to the 21st of Psammetichus I., shows that the 
beginningof Tirhaka’s reign preceded the accession of Psammetichus 
by exactly 26 years, and therefore fell into the year 690 b.c. ; and 
the 50 years given by Herodotus to Sabaco should probably be the 
whole duration of the rule of the Ethiopian, or 25th dynasty. 

An important fact is also learnt from the monuments at Thebes, 
respecting Psammetichus I., that he married Taioesntaijes (?), the 
daughter of an Ethiopian king called PmiJcJii, or Feeonkh 


m X 

V 

k*/ 



A?mw atis {e ) , who 
ruled at Hapata 
(Gebel Berkel) ; 
and this marriage 
resulted in the re- 
storation of the Egyptian 
line of Suite kings in the 
person of Psammetichus. a b c d e 

This satisfactorily explains the retirement of the Ethiopian princes 
from the throne of Egypt. 

One of the first measures of Psammetichus w^as to secure the 34. 
frontiers of Egypt from foreign aggression ; and his foresight was 
evinced by his acceptance of the services of the Greeks, But this 
excited the jealousy of the native troops ; and the marked preference 
he showed the Greeks on all occasions infiamed their discontent, 


^ Perhaps more properly Psamatik (Psmtlc) or Psamatichns. 
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wJiicIi was fiirtlier increased by the length of the siege of Azotus ; 
that strong place, defended by an Assyrian garrison, having only 
yielded to the arms of Psammetichus after a long siege ; ^ stated to 
have lasted to the improbable period of 29 years. Already in an 
excited state of mind, they received the additional affront of being 
placed in the left wing, while the Greeks occupied the post of honour 
in the right : f they therefore broke out into open revolt, and 
quitting the camp, united with the rest of the army in Egypt; 
which had become dissatisfied at a long detention, beyond the iisual 
period of service, in the border fortresses of Marea, and Daphnse of 
Pelusium ; and marching up to Elephantine on the southern fx^ontier, 
they were joined by that garrison also, and then withdrew into 
Ethiopia. J At first the king sent to recall them to their duty; 
but in vain ; he therefore followed them himself as far as Elephan- 
tine, and despatched some of the Greeks to Lower Ethiopia, with 
his most faithful Egyptian adherents, to persuade them to return. 
Having overtaken them, they solemnly conjured them not to leave 
their country, their wives, and their families ; but deaf to these en- 
treaties, they continued their march into the Upper country; where 
they received the welcome they expected from the friendship sub- 
sisting between the Ethiopians and Egypt, which had been so recently 
ruled by their princes. Out of regard, however, for the family 
alliance of the Ethiopian king with Psammetichus, they were re- 
moved far from the Egyptian frontier, and settled beyond Meroe in 
certain lands allotted to them by the Ethiopian king ; where their 
descendants long continued to live ; retaining their distinguishing 
chaxucteristics of ‘^strangers;’’ as the Turks left in Ethiopia, by 
Soltan Selim, in later times have done, from 1517 A. d. to the present 
centuiy. It was on this occasion that the inscription is supposed to 
have been wunTten at Aboosimbel, mentioning the journey of Psam- 
metichus to Elephantine. § 

This defection of the troops, though it did not pi’ecede the capture 
of Azotus, prevented Psammetichus from continuing his conquests 
in Syina, and recovering the infiuence there which the Assyrians 
had wested from the Pharaohs ; and obliged him, as Herodotus 

^ Justifying its name, AshclM, or men is evidently an exaggoi'ation. 
Sliedeed, “the strong.’^ (See note^ §, Mentioned in note ^ on ch. 30, 
oh. 157, Book ii.) Book ii, Herodotus says Psammeti- 

f This appears to have been their \5hus himself overtook them, which i^ 
chief grievance. not probable. 

J Their reputed number of 240,000 
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states (i. 104, 105), to purchase a peace from the Scythians, who 
having overrun all Asia, and penetrated into Syria, threatened to 
invade Egypt. 

The services of the Ionian and Oarian soldiers were rewarded hy 
him with the gift of certain lands, called afterwards ‘Hhe Camps,’’ 
on the two opposite hanks of the Pelusiac branch of the hTile, below 
Bubastis ; where they remained, till Amasis, wishing to employ 
them, removed them to Memphis. Psammetichns also entrusted to 
their care several Egyptian children, to be taught Greek, from whom 
the interpreters, in the days of Herodotus, w'ere descended ; and this 
was the first time that the Egyptians relaxed their laws against 
foreigners, and became more favourably disposed towards them. 
The Greeks too then began to be better acquainted with the history, 
philosophy, and customs of the Egyptians ; though it is surprising 
that they have given us little useful or reliable information respect- 
ing a country they considered so interesting. With all their love of 
inquiry, and their enterprising qualities, they were not behind the 
secluded Egyptians in prejudice against f oreigners, whom they 
looked upon as ‘‘barbarians;” and though Herodotus shows they 
had now the opportunity of learning everything about Egypt, they 
have not even given us the names oi all the kings of the 26th 
dynasty; nor any satisfactory account of the customs of the people. 

Psammetichns next turned his attention to the internal state of 
Egypt, and to the embellishment of the temples. The arts were 
highly encouraged, and a fresh impulse being given to them during 
this and the subsequent reigns, a great improvement took place in 
the execution and high finish of the sculptures; and this period may 
be called the “ renaissance ” of Egyptian art. To the temples 
Psammetichns made great additions, in Thebes and other cities ; at 
Memphis he added the southern court, or Propylceiim, of the temple 
of Pthali, aud opposite it a magnificent edifice for Apis, w^here he 
was kept when publicly exhibited ; the roof of which was supported 
by colossal Osiride figures, 12 cubits high ; and it was at this 23 eriod 
that the Apis sepulchres near Memphis began to assume more im- 
portance and extent. 

B.C. 610 . Psammetichns I. was succeeded by his son Heco (or Illecho), o5. 
whose first care was to improve the commercial prosperity of Egypt. 
With this view he began to re-open the canal from the Hile to the 
Red Sea, till being warned by an oracle that he was working for 
the Barbarian, he abandoned his project — a reason more probable 


* See above, § 26. 
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than the one assigned hj Diodorus (i. 83) for Darius not completing 
it — “that the Eed Sea was higher than the land of Egypt for the 
previous completion of the canal under the second Remeses, and the 
experience of the Egyptians in such operations, would have shown 
this to he an error ; like that in modern times of supposing the Red 
Sea higher than the Mediterranean, l^or, even had it been so, 
would this have been an impediment ; as the use of sluices, so well 
known in Egypt, would have removed it ; and indeed they were 
actually adopted there to prevent the sea-water from tainting the 
canal, as well as to obviate the effect of the inundation, and of the 
high tide of from five to six feet in the Red Sea. 

8- ISTeco next fitted out some ships, in order to discover if Africa was 
circnmiiavdgable ; t for which purpose he engaged the services of 
certain Phoenician mariners ; and he has the honour of having been 
the first to ascertain the peninsular form of that continent, about 
twenty-one centuries before Bartolomeo Diaz and Vasco de Gama. 
After this, taking advantage of the unsettled condition of Western 
Asia, he endeavoured to re-establish the influence of Egypt in that 
quarter, and . to extend , its . conquests both by sea and land. He 
therefore marched a formidable army into Syria, for the purpose of 
capturing Carcliemish on the Euphrates; when Josiah, king of 
Judah, wishing probably to ingratiate himself with the Eabvlonians? 
and disregarding the friendly remonstrances of Reco, vciitiired to 
oppose him in the valley of Megiddo (2 Cliron. xxxv. 22). The 
utter hopelessness of the attempt is described by the expression (in 

2 Kings xxiii. 29), “ Pharaoh-Kechoh slew him at Megiddo, 

when he had seen him;*’ and Keco continued his march to the 
.Euphrates. This is probably the' same event described by Hero- 
dotus, who says Keoo met and ;routed the Syrians at Magdolus 
(Megiddo), and afterwards took Oadjtis, a lax'ge city of Syria* 
Returning vi.ctorious from Oarchemish, he deposed Jehoahaz the 
son of Josiah, who had been made king, and having “put the land 
to a tribute of an hundred talents of silver and a talent of gold/* he 
made his brother Eliakim (whose name he changed to Jehoiakim) 
king in his stead, carrying away Jehoahaz captive to Egypt. But 
the power of the Babylonians had now become firmly established ; 
and Hebuchadiiezzar, king of Babylon, three years afterwards, “ in 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim” (Jer. xlvi. 2), took from Heco “ail 
that pertained** to him, “from the river (torrent) of Egypt unto 

^ The inconsistency of supposing indebted to tlie Greeksf or this canal is 
that the canal-maldng Egyptians were sufficiently obvious, f Herod, iv. 42. 
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tlie river Euphrates (2 Kings xxiv. 7) 5 “ and tlie king of Egypt 
came not again any more out of liis land.^’ ^ 

Keco reigned 16 years, according to Herodotus — a number proved 
to be more correct tban the six years of Manetho, by one of the Apis 
steloe mentioning his 16th year ; and he was succeeded by his son, 
S94 Psammetichus II., the Psammis of Herodotus, who made several 
additions to the temples of Karnak at Thebes, and to those of Lower 
Egypt. The only remarkable events of his reign were an expedition 
into Ethiopia, at which time he erected, or added to, the small temple, 
on the east bank opposite Philio; and the arrival of an embassy from 
the Eleans, mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 160). Manetho and Hero- 
588, dotus agree in giving him a reign of six years. After him his son 
and successor Apries reigned according to the latter 25, according 
to Manetho 19 years; whose hieroglyphical name is found at Thebes, 
about PhiliB, at Memphis, and in various places in Lower Egypt, as 
well as on an obelisk afterwards removed to Rome ; and one of the 
Apis stel^ mentions a sacred bull, born in the lOtli year of Heco, 
which was consecrated at Memphis at the end of the first year of 
Psammetichus II., t and died in the 12th of Apries, having lived 
nearly 18 years. He was the Pharaoh-Hophra of the Bible, and a 
contemporary of Zedekiab, king of Judah, who had been made king 
by Hebuchadnezzar ; and who, hoping to throw off the yoke of 
Babylon, made- a treaty with Egypt. 

The successes of Apries promised well ; and he was considered o 
the most fortunate monarch, who had ruled Egypt, since liis great- 
grandfather Psammetichus I. (Herod, ii. 161). He also sent an ex- 
pedition against Cyprus ; and besieged and took Graza, and the city 
of Sidon ; defeated the king of Tyro by sea, and obliged “ the Ghal- 
dteans that besieged Jerusalem” to retire (Jer. xxxvii. 5). So elated 
was he by these successes, that he thought not even a God could 
overthrow him ; ” which accords with the account of his arrogance 
in Ezekiel (xxix. 3), where he is called the great dragon that lieth 
in the midst of his vivers, which hath said, My river is mine own, 
and I have made it for myself.” But reverses followed, and the 
prophecy of Jeremiah — “I will give Pharaoh- Hophra, king of 
3Egypt, into the hands of his enemies, and into the hands of them 
that seek his life ” — was fulfilled. According to Herodotus he had 
gent an expedition against Gyrene, and his troops being defeated, 

^ See note cln 159, Book ii. 

t Tliis was generally in the year following its birtb. 
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tliej attributed tbeir disgrace to tbe king, and revolted against bim ; 
when Amasis, being sent by Apries to appease them, was induced 
to join the revolters. Upon this Apries advanced to attack them, 
with his 80,000 Ionian and Carian anxiliaries (whom he had ab- 
stained, ont of prudent motives, from sending against the Greeks of 
Gyrene), and with the few Egyptians who remained faithful to him ; 
and the two armies having met at Momemphis, Apries was defeated 
and carried a prisoner to 8ais. Though treated kindly by his captor, 
the nrgent remonstrances of the Egyptians shortly afterwards obliged 
Amasis to put him to death ; and he was buried in the royal sepul- 
chres of Sais. 

Engaged in the war against Gyrene, Apries had not been at leisure 
to protect Jerusalem, from which his army had been immediately 
withdrawn ; and the Babylonians returned, besieged it in the 9th 
year and 10th month of Zedekiah (Jer. xxix. 1, and 2 Kings xxv. 2), 
and took it in his 11th year; and having burnt it, carried away the 
remnant of the people into captivity, with the exception of those 
who were left under Gedaliah, the governor of Judaea appointed by 
Kebuchadnezzar, and who, on the murder of Gedaliah, fled into 
Egypt (Jer. xxv. 23-26). 

The threat of their being overtaken in Egypt, and of the throne 
of Kehuchadnezzar being set on the stones at Tahpanhes,'^'''' with 
that of the burning and carrying away of the gods of Egypt, and 
the breaking of the images in Beth-Shemesh (Heliopolis), appear to 
point to an actual invasion of Egypt by Kebuchadnezzar during the 
reign of Apries (Jer. xliii. 10, xliv. 1, 80) ; and the -wording of, the 
sentence shows that his “enemy,’’ and they who “seek his life,” 
apply rather to the king of Babylon than to Amasis. Berosus and 
Megasthenes also mention Nebuchadnezzar having invaded Egypt ; 
and to this the prophecy of Isaiah (xix. 2) may refer — “ I will set 
the Egyptians against the Egyptians, and they shall fight every one 

against his brother ; city against city, and kingdom against 

kingdom The Egyptians will I give into the band of a 

cruel lord, and a fierce king shall rule over them.” For though it 
seems to relate to an earlier period, when Assijria was powerful (the 
prophecy being given soon after the time of Tirhaka), and mentions 
the Egyptians being captives of Assyria^ it is more likely to allude 
to the state of Egypt under Apries, and to the conquest of the 
Babylonians. 

^ Daphnas of Pelusium. 

A'l O'.'.'., 
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Tiie tale tlien of Amasis’ rebellion seems only to iiaye been used 
to conceal tbe trutli that Apries was deposed by tbe Babylonians ; 
and tins accords better with tbe fact of Amasis being a person of 
rank, wbicb is shown by the monuments, and by Diodorus, and by 
bis marrying tbe daughter of Psammeticbus III. ; and be probably 
came to tbe throne by tbe intervention of ISTebucbadnezzar. Tbe 
custom of Eastern nations, and the instances in the Bible at this 
period, of kings set up by an invader in tbe place of their predeces- 
sors, on condition of paying tribute, are too numerous not to render 
this highly probable ; and thus will be explained the otherwise per- 
plexing prophecy of the 40 years’ humiliation of Egypt (Jer, xlvi. 

IS, 26 ; Ezek. xxix. 10, 11). Tbe great desolation of Egypt, and its 
being utterly waste and ^minhahited 40 years, can only be a figurative 
expression, intended to portray tbe degradatmi of Egypt, and its 
fall from tbe high position it held before tbe invasion by E'ebucbad- 
nezzar; since tbe Bible itself tells us that . Hopbra obliged tbe 
Babylonians to raise tbe siege of Jerusalem; and tbe reign of Amasis 
is shown by tbe monuments, and by Herodotus, to have been one of 
tbe most flourishing periods of Egyptian history.^ 

Of Psammeticbus HI. some monuments remain at Thebes ; f but 
bis reign was not noted for any event of importance, and it is not 
quite certain whether be followed, or preceded, Apries. His queen’s 
name was Kitocris {Neith-ahi), wEose father was tbe second Psam- 
meticbus, and bis daughter became the wife of Amasis. 

Amasis, Ames, or Aahmes, whose name was the same as that of 38. 
the first king of the 18tb dynasty (called by way of distinction 
5f>9. Amosis), bad tbe additional title ^^Neit-se^^ or ‘Hhe son of bTeitb,” 
the Minerva of Sais, which was the native city of tbe kings of tbe 
26th dynasty, and the royal zosidence until the Pei’sian conquest. 

His reign is said to have lasted 44 yeai*s ; which number has been 
found on the monuments ; though (as befoi’e observed) it may have 
been still longer. Herodotus, in describing the flouiisbing con- 
dition of Egypt at this time, states that it contained 20,000 well 
inhabited cities (ii. 17?; cf. Plin. v. 11), and, though this number is 
exaggerated, the countiy was pi^ospez^ous ; and the wealth of indi- 
viduals is shown by their splendid tombs at Thebes. The immense 


^ See notes on clis. 161, 177, Book 

ii: ' ■ ■ 

t The inference respecting this 
dynasty, drawn from Herodotus not 


mentioning any religious odifices 
erected by three of its kings, is con- 
tradicted by the monuments. (Grote, 
Hist. Greece, voi. iii. p, 448.) 
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booty, too, carried of^ by tbe Persians coiifimis tlie sla,teiiieiit of the 
historian ; and the reign of Amasis was remarkable for the beauty, 
as well as the number, of the mominxents he erected tliroiighout the 
country, from the Cataracts to the Delta. Sais in particular was 
adorned with grand monuments ; and the inagnificeiit Propyheum, 
or court, of the temjhe of Minerva far excelled any other in size and 
beauty, as well as in the dimensions of its stones. Before it xAmasis 
placed several large colossi, with a dmmos of gigantic androsphinxes, 
leading to the main entrance ; and here was the immense monolithic 
edifice described by Plerodotus (ii. 175), which was brought from 
the Cataracts, a distance of 700 miles ; and which only fell short of 
that of Buto in its dimensions (Herod, ii. 155). At Memphis, also, 
the beautiful temple of Isis which he built, and the colossi which he 
placed before the temple of Pthah, and other monuments, were 
highly admired ; and a great monolith bearing his name still remains 
at Tel-E’tmai, in the Delta, similar to, though smaller than, the one 
of Sais. 

Amasis did not neglect the military resources of Egypt, nor allow 
recent events to impair its power ; for he took Cyprus, and made it 
tributary to him (Herod, ii, 182 ; Died. i. 68) ; and the attention 
he bestowed on commerce increased the wealth of Egypt. The 
Greeks w^ere particularly favoured by him, and their traders "were 
permitted to settle at N’aucratis, on the Canopic branch of the Mle: 
where in Herodotus’ time they still had a fine temple (ii. 182). 
The Egyptians, with their natural caution, forbad foreign vessels to 
enter any other than the Canopic mouth ; and affected at the same 
time to gi-ant thereby a piivilege to Haiicratis as the Greek empo- 
rium ; but while their policy, in this respect, was not unlike that of 
the modern Chinese towards Europeans, they really adopted a wise 
precaution against Greek pirates, by w^hom the Mediterranean has 
been so often infested, even to modern times. 

Amasis also entered into a teaty with Croesus f against Cyrus ; 
and Xenophon asserts that he sent him a body of 120,000 men ; 
which, formed into phalanxes of 10,000 men, each armed with huge 
shields, that covered them from head to foot, with long spears, and 
with swords called kottIZ^s (the Egyptian sliopsJi)^ resisted all the 
attacks of the Persians in their conflict with the Lydian king, and 
obtained for themselves honourable terms from Cyrus ; who gave 
them an abode in the cities of Larissa and Cyllene, near Cumae and 


See note ^ on ch. 176, Book ii. 


t See note on cli. 177, Book ii. 
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the sea, where their descendants remained in the time of Xenophon.^ 
The Egyptian phalanx was doubtless the origin of those afterwards 
adopted in other armies, and of that which became so noted in the 
days of Alexander. It was of very early date in Egypt; and the 
large shields and the peculiar falchions (called shojish) are the same 
that are represented as belonging to the Egyptian heavy infantry as 
early as the 6 bh dynasty. 

The treaty made with the enemy of Persia was certainly more 
connected with the subsequent invasion of Egypt than the tale 
about Xitetis and Cambyses; and if aid was actually given, as 
Xenophon relates, and a large force lost, the blow thereby dealt to 
the power of Egypt would have been an additional inducement to 
the Persians to invade it. 

It was during the reign of Amasis that Solon is said to have 
visited Egypt, as well as Thales and Pythagoras ; and his friendship 
with Polycrates of Samos, and Ms subsequent abandonment of his 
friend, are detailed by Herodotus (iii. 41, 43) ; though Diodorus 
affirms that it was the injustice of Poly crates to his subjects which 
induced Amasis to desert him. 

His policy in cultivating the friendship of the Greeks, though 
events prevented his profiting much by it, was afterwards of use to 
the Egyptians in their efforts to throw o:S the yoke of Persia ; and 
the preparations now set on foot by the Persians to invade Egypt 
made him more anxious to secure it, Por, in fact, the son of Cyrus 
only carried out the designs of his father, when he made war upon 
Amasis. But before Cambyses reached Egypt, Amasis had died, 
and been succeeded by his son Psammenitus, the Psammicherites of 
Manetho, whose short reign of six months was cut short by the 
Persian conquest, B.c. 525. 

The Egyptian king, with the Greek auxiliaries, had advanced to 39. 
meet the invader at Pelnsium ; but after a severe struggle the Per- 
sians pi^evailed, and the Egyptian army fied to Alempliis. Then 
shutting themselves up in the fortress called ‘Hhe White Wall/’ 
they awaited the Persians ; but being unable to resist the conqueror, 
the place w\as taken by assault, and Psammenitus was made pri- 
sonex\ Cambyses, however, in accordance with Eastern custom, f 
and the policy of the Persians, “who honoured the sons of kings,” 

Some have doubted the truth of f As among the Turks in later 
this statement of Xenophon, which is*at times, 
variance with that of Herodotus,!, '77. 
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reinstated him on the throne as his viceroy, and even treated the 
Egyptians with great indulgence, confirming those in office in the 
same employments they had hitherto held; as is shown by the 
inscription on a statuette at Rome of a distinguished personage of 
the priestly order, which says that in going to Sais Oambyses pre- 
sented offerings to hTeith, and performed the libations and cere- 
monies like those kings who had preceded him, turning oixt ail 
those who had built houses in the temple of I^eith, and purifying it 
for the performance of the customary rites. He also went into the 
holy places, and, apparently, to the tomb of Osiris, and seems to 
have been initiated like a Pharaoh; receiving also that title with 
the Egyptian prenomen Bemesot’- (“born of the sun”), added to 
his nomen “ ; ” according to the custom of giving two 

ovals, or royal names, to each king. This accords with what Hero- 
dotus says of the Egyptians treating him as one with whom tliey 
pretended to claim relationship (hi, 2); and Herodotus even admits 
that Psammenitus was pardoned, and would have been allowed to ; 
govern Egypt as viceroy, if he had not acted deceitfully towards 
the Persians a favour, he observes, afterwards granted by them 
to Thaniiyras the son of Inarus, and to Pausiris the son of Amyr- : 
ta3us (hi. 15). It was only after Cambyses had failed in Ethiopia, 
that he became incensed against the Egyptians, as has been shown 
by M. Letronne and M. Ampbre. It wms then that the calamity ; 
happened to Egypt, which is mentioned on the statuette (of “ Out-a^ \ 
Hor-soim ; and from its saying that Daritis afterwards ordered 
him to return to Egypt while he was in Syria, it is conjectured that 
he was one of the medical men taken away by Cambyses, and that 
the office of “ doctor ” is mentioned among his numerous titles. 

40. [^Twc7ity-seventh Dynasty (Fe^'sians).’] — Egypt now became a con- b.o. 

quered province of Persia, governed by a satrap ; and Cambyses and 
his seven successors composed the 27th dynasty. The conduct of 
Darius towards the Egyptians was mild and conciliatory ; and the 
respect they paid Mm is shown by the monuments, and by the testi- 
mony of Diodorus. Many Apis stelee bearing his name have been 
found in the sepulchres of the sacred bulls; and the principal part 
of the large temple in the Great Oasis was built by him, and bears 
his ovals, with the same honorary titles which (as Diodorus tells us) 
were granted to the ancient sovereigns of the country. Still the 
Egyptians, impatient of foreign rule, revolted from the Persians in 
the year before the death of Darius, and succeeded in expelling 
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them from the country ; bat in the second year of Xerxes they were 
again reduced to subjection, and Achsemenes Ms brother was made 
gOTernor of the country. 

In the fifth year of Artaxerxes (b.c. 458?) the Egyptians again 
revolted ; and assisted by the Athenians they defied the force of 
400,000 men and the fleet of 200 sail sent against them by Arta- 
xerxes. Headed by Inaras the Libyan the son of Psammetichus, and 
Amyrtgeus of Sais, they routed the Persians with a loss of 100,000 
men ; and Achaainenes received his death wound from the hand of 
Inaras. But Artaxerxes resolving to subdue Egypt sent a still 
larger force, about four years after this, adding 200,000 men and 
300 ships to the remnant of the former army, under the command 
of Megabyziis and Artabazus; when Mter an obstinate conflict, 
Inaras being wounded by Megabyzus, the Egyptians were routed 
(b.c. 452 ?). Inarus, with a body of Grreeks, having fled to Byblus, 
which was strongly fortified, obtained for himself and his com- 
panions a promise of pardon, but was afterwards treacherously 
crucified by order of Artaxerxes, to satisfy Amytis and revenge the 
death of her son Achcemenes. Amy itmiis, more fortunate than his 
coadjutor, escaped to the Isle of Elbo; and in the fifteenth year of 
Artaxerxes (b.c. 449-8) the Athenians having sent a fleet to the 
assistance of the Egyptians, hopes were once more entertained of 
restoring him to the throne. The project, however, was abandoned, 
and Egypt remained tranquil. It was probably about this time 
that Pausiris was made viceroy of Egypt by the Persians — his 
father being still concealed in the marshes — and the post being a 
nominal one, surrounded as he would be by the Persians, it was a 
favour that entailed no risk on their authority. But it failed to 
reconcile the conquered to the presence of their conquerors. 

{Twenty -eighth and Twenty-nmth By nasties .’] — At length the hatred 41. 
of Persian rule once more led the Egyptians to revolt ; and in the 
10th year of Darius Xothus (b.c. 411?) they succeeded in completely 
freeing their country from the Persians ; when AmyrtjBus became 
independent master of Egypt, His i*eign constituted tlie 28th 
dynasty. Amyrtseus ruled six years, and having made a treaty with 
the Arabians, he rendered his frontier secure from aggre.ssion in 
that quarter; so that the sceptre passed without interruption into 
the hands of his successors,*^ the four Mendesian kings of the 29th 

* This does not require his age to posed ; for, if bora in 4S4 n.c., Amvr* 

have been so great as some have sup- tseus would only have been 7b at his 
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dynasty. The first of these was l!^epherites (Fe^^^^ of the hiero- bx \ 
glyphics), who ruled six years, according to Manetho.^" In his reign 
Egypt enjoyed its liberty ; and Nepherites was able even to send 
assistance to the Lacedaemonians against thecommon enemy, though 
his fleet of 100 ships laden with corn for their army having put into 
Bhodes was captured by the Persians, who had lately obtained pos- 
.... session ■ of that island. 

Acoris, his successor, reigned 18 years (b,c. 899-386). Having 
made a treaty with Evagoras king of Cyprus, and secured the 
friendship of the Lacedaemonians, and of Gaus, the son of Tamus, 
an Egyptian who commanded the Persian fleet, he remained undis- 
turbed by the Persians ; and during this time he added considerably 
to the temples of Thebes and other places, and especially to the 
sculptures of one at Eileithyias left unfinished by the second 
Berneses. t Of Psammuthis and Muthis, who reigned each one 
year, and of ISTepherites IL, who reigned four months, little is 
known either from historians, or from the monuments; and the 
only one of them mentioned in the sculptures is the first, whose 
name Pse-mcmf (‘Hhe son of Maut”) is found at Thebes. The 
dates, too, at this time are very uncertain; and the accession of the 
next, or 80th dynasty, of three Sehennytic kings, is variously placed 
in 887 and 881 b.c. 

42. IThirtieth Bipiasty.'] — This dynasty continued 88, or according to 

Eusebius 20, years. The first king was ISTectanebo (NahJit-neh-j). 
During his reign the Persians sent a large force under Pharnabajans 
and Iphicrates to recover Egypt ; but owing to the dissension of 
the two generals, and the care taken by Nectanebo to secure the 
defences of the country, the Persians were unable to re-establish 
their authority, and entangled amidst the channels of the rising 
Bile they were forced to retreat; Bectanebo had, therefore, leisure 
to adorn the temples of Egypt, in many of which his name may still 
be seen ; and he was probably the last of the Pharaohs who erected 
an obelisk, Pliny, who calls him Bectabis, says it was without 
hieroglyphics. 

After 18 years (or 10 according to Eusebius) B.o. 369, Bectanebo 
was succeeded by Teos or Tachos, who, profiting by the disturbed 


death (b.o. 4=05), and 18 at- his first 
revolt. 

^ Diodorus mentions a Peammeti- 
chus, who preceded Hepherites, or 


Nephreiis. 

t I formerly supposed this temple 
to have been of an older king 
Uohoreus. 
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state of the dominions of Persia, and wishing still farther to weaken 
her power, entered into a treaty with the Laced^emonians, and 
determined to attack her in^':^ia. The Lacedoemonians having 
furnished a strong force, commanded by Agesilaus in person, and 
assisted by a fleet under Chabrias the Athenian, Tachos advanced 
into Syria, taking upon himself the supreme direction of the expe-, 
dition. But in the course of the campaign his nephew Nectanebo, 
whom he had detached from the army. with a large^body of Egyptian 
troops, made a party against him, and being assisted by his father, 
called also Nectanebo, who had been appointed governor of Egypt 
by Tachos during his absence, openly revolted. Agesilaus, already 
affronted at the treatment he had received from Tachos, gladly sup- 
ported the pretender ; and Chabrias, who had refused to join him, 
having been recalled by the Athenians, Tachos was unable to main- 
tain his authority, and having fled to Sidon, and thence into Persia, 
his nephew l!Tectanebo II, was declared king (b.c. 361). There was, 
however, a rival competitor in a Mendesian chief, who putting 
himself at the head of the people, and favoured by the incapacity of 
ISTectanebo, would have succeeded in wresting the sceptre from his 
grasp, had he not been opposed by the talents of Agesilaus, who 
crushed him at once, and secured UsTectanebo on the throne. 

Though preparations were set on foot by Artaxerxes to recover 43. 
Egypt, no expedition was sent thither by him, and dying in 363 B.O,, 
he was succeeded by Ochns, or Artaxerxes III., in whose reign some 
attempts were made to reconquer the country, hut without success ; 
the consequence of which failure was a confederacy between ISTec- 
tanebo and the Phosnicians, who were thus encouraged to throw off 
the yoke of Persia. To aid them in their revolt, and expel the Per- 
sians, l^ectanebo sent them 4000 Greeks under the orders of Mentor 
the Rhodian ; but Ochus having soon afterwards put himself at the 
head of a formidable army, advanced into and overran all Phoenicia; 
and Mentor having deserted to the enemy, ISTectanebo was forced to 
take measures for the defence of his own country. Pelushim was 
garrisoned by 5000 Greeks, and his army, composed of 100,000 men, 
of whom 10,000 were Greeks, prepared to repel the in%’-ader. And 
had it not be^n for the blunders of ISTectanebo, the Persians might 
have been a|ain foiled, as them chief attack on Pelusiiim was re- 
pulsed ; but Rectanebo, panic-struck on seeing the Persians occupy 
an unguarded point, and fearing lest his retreat should be cut off, 
fled to Memphis. Pelusium then surrendered, and Mentor, who had 
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accompanied tlie Persians, liaTmg taken all tlie fortified places of 
Lower Egypt, NTectanebo retired into Ethiopia, and Egypt once 
more became a Persian province. 

^Thirty-first Dynasty .'] — The reign of Ochus is represented to have b. 
been most cruel and oppressive. Persecuting the people, and in- 
sulting their religion, he ordered the sacred bull Apis to be roasted 
and eaten, so that the Egyptians, according to Plutarch, “repre- 
sented him in their catalogue of kings by a sword (de Is. s. 2). 
He had recovered the country in his 20th year, and reigned over it 
two years, and being followed by Arses and Darius, these three 
compose Manetho’s 31st dynasty, which was terminated by Alex- 
. ander’s conquest of Egypt (b.o. 332), and the rule of the Mace- 
donian kings. These constituted the Ptolemaic, or Lagide, dynasty ; 
and at length in 30 B.o. Egypt became a Roman province. 

Though Egypt had long ceased to be a dominant kingdom before 
the time of the Csesars, the duration of its power, without reckon- 
ing its revival as a state under the Ptolemies, was far greater than 
generally fell to the lot of other nations; and when we compare 
with it the brief glory of the Persian empire to the conquest by 
Alexander, or that of Babylon, or even the whole period of Assyrian 
greatness, we find that Egypt continued to be a conquering state, 
and extended its arms beyond its own frontier for a far longer period 
than any of those countries ; and calculating only its most glorious 
days, from the reign of Thothmes III. to that of Heco, when it lost 
its possessions in Asia, it may be said to have lasted as a powerful 
kingdom upwards of 800 years. [For the vaiious monuments 
erected by different Egyptian kings, see the Historical Chapter in 
my ‘ Manners and Customs of the Antient Egyptians,’ and my 
^ Topography of Thebes,’ and ‘ Modern Egj^ptians.’] — (G-. W.) 
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It lias been thongbt best to retain the above sketch of the Early 
History of Egypt xmchanged. It will always have a value as expressing 
the matured judgment of one of the most Judicious and painstaking of 
English Egyptologers. At the present time/ however, it seems to the 
general editor only fair to students, that they should have presented to 
them, together with the views of Sir G, Wilkinson, the conclusions to 
which other savans have come on the subject of Egyptian history and 
chronology. The views are up to a certain point so similar, beyond that 
so widely divergent, that the statement and comparison of them is the 
best mode of showing to what extent Egyptian History and Chronology 
may he regarded as tolerably well established, at what point serious doubt 
begins, and where doubt changes into the wildest confusion and uncer- 
tainty. The views which it is proposed to consider, and tabulate, are 
those, in the first place, of M. Mariette and M. Lenomiant, with which 
Dr. Brugscli in the main agrees ; secondly, those of the late Chevalier 
Bmisen, embodied in his great work, Egypt’s Place in Universal 
History;” and thirdly, those of what may he called ^Hhe English 
School,” represented especially by Sir Gardner Willdnson and Mr. 
Beginald Stuart Poole, the learned head of the Numismatic Depart- 
ment at the British Museum. These writers all agree in regarding the 
dynasties of Manetho as historical, and making them the basis of their 
respective schemes ; but they all more or less depart from Manetlio’s 
numbers. The differences between them arise mainly from the difibrent 
views which they take as to the extent to which Manetho’s djuiasties are 
contemporary. M. IHariette, indeed, lays it down in the most formal way, 
that contemporary dynasties are wholly absent from Manetho’s scheme ; ^ 
but his follower, M. Lenormant, gives up this view. He makes the 
eleventh dynasty contemporary with the ninth and tenth,- and tlie 


^ The original work of M. Mariette 
is not accessible to me j but I find the 
following quoted from it by M. Lenor- 
manfc (Histoire Ancienne de 1’ Orient, 
vol. i. pp. 323-4) : — 

‘‘ II y eut done incontestablement eti 
Sgyptedes dynasties simiiltanees ; wah 
ManStJion le$ a rejeUes pour n^admettr© 
que celles qui furent reputees l%i- 
times, et elles ne sent plus ses 


listes .... Les pi’enves monumentales 
surabondent et out etc recueillies en 
grand nombre les l/grptologncs 
qui dimo^lrent que iauies " les races 
royaXes ^nurnerees par le prHre de 
Sdbennytus ont occiipe le trone les unes 
apres hs miires.^^ 

“ Histoire Ancienne de T Orient, 
vol. i. p. 348. “ C’est do Thebes quo 

Bortirent les six rois do la onstieme 
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fourteenth contemporary -with the thirteenth. ^ Dr. Brugsch goes further. 
He coiisiders the ninth and tenth dynasties to have heen contemporary 
with the eighth and eleventh,^ the fourteenth with the thii*teenth/ the 
seventeenth with the fifteenth, sixteenth, and part of the eighteenth/ and 
the twenty-fifth with the end of the twenty-fourth and the Tbeginning of 
the twenty-sixth.^ Baron Bunsen advances a step beyond Br. Brugsch. 
He places the second, fifth, ninth, tenth, fourteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth in the list of collateral dynasties, regarding them as parallel 
to the third, the sixth, the eighth, and the fifteenth.^ Finally, the 
English Egyptologers, Bir G. Wilkinson and Mr. B. Stuart Poole, cany 
out the principle of contemporaneous dynasties still further than Baron 
Bunsen. With them the third dynasty is cohtemponiry with the first, 
the second with the fourth and fifth,^ the ninth, tenth, and eleventh with 
the sixth,® the twelfth and thirteenth (at Thebes), the fourteenth (at 
Xoi's), and the three shepherd dynasties, the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth, with the seventh and eighth (at Memphis).^ 

The question which of these various opinions is to be preferred, the 
present writer cannot pretend to determine. He thinks, however, that 
M. Mariette’s view — that none of Manetho’s dynasties are contemporary — 
which is contrary to that of all the other authorities, must be given up, 
and that the real question must be regarded as one of degree, via. to vjlmi 


dynastie, appeles alternativement iSntef 
et Moutouhotep, 5 m lutUrent ener- 
giq%ement contre les sepamtisies du 
Deltaj representds par les neuviime et 
dmieme dynasties de Martiethon<J^ 

2 Ibid. p. 358. “Rien ue s’oppose 
done formellement a ce que nous 
adoptions Fopinion proposee dejifc par 
plusienrs erudits modernos, et qui 
pafi'att la phis ^raisemhlahley d’aprfes 
laquelle la quatorzieme dynastie de 
Manet-hon, oi'iginaire de Xois, so serait 
elevee dans le Delta, en competition 
avec la treizUme dynastie tMhaine^ 
pendant toute la fin de celle-ci. La> 
division de VEgypte en deux royaumeSy 
rivanx et ennemis,” &c. 

^ Histoire d'jfigypte, p. 49. Les 
deux dynasties de H&aoleopolis, la 
nouvieme et ia dixieme, ne sont qne 
des maiso7i$ collaierales anx prec4^ 
dentesE And again of the same, 
earlier in the ^York (p, 4'7) : ** Nous 
pourrons le mieux expliquer cette dif- 
ference par la supposition de dynasties 
coniemporaines dans la Haute et dans 
la Basse ®gyp>te.” 

5 Ibid, p, 72, 


e Ibid. 

7 Ibid. p. 288. 

s See Egypt’s Place in Universal His- 
tory, vol. ii. “ We have already estab- 
lished the fact that the two dynasties ” 
(the second and third) “not only com- 
menced simultaneously, but also that 
their length was the same ” (p. 106) . 
“ The assumption of the consecutive- 
ness of the fifth and sixth dynasties 
leads to endless absurdities ” (p. 208). 
“ The kings of both the Herakleopolitan 
dynasties — the ninth and tenth — were 
contemporary with the Theban kings 
.... of the eleventh and tv^elfth 
dynasties” (p, 239; compai’e vol. iv. 
pp. 499-600). For the chronology of 
the Hyksos period, see vol. iv. pp. 
510-612, corrected in vol. v. p. 63, 
where the entire period of the “ Middle 
Empire” is reduced to one of 350 
years. 

® See above, ch. viii. § 7 ; and com- 
pare Biblical Dictionary, vol. i, p. 508, 
ad voc. Egypt. 

^ Supra, oh, viii, § 9. 

2 Supra, oh. viii. §§ 12, 13, 

Mbid, §116,17. 
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extent the earlier dynasties of Manetlio are contemporary. This is a 
question to be determined, as far as possible, by the evidence of the 
Egyptian monuments;^ but where they fail, it is not unreasonable that 
arguments from probability should be brought in. For instance, it is 
quite legitimate to argue that the three Hyksos djmasties were contempo- 
rary, on the gi’oimd that a foreign dominion, which had no permanent 
effect at all on the Egyptian people, could scarcely have lasted longer than ^ 

the time assigned to one of these dynasties out of the three. ^ 

Unfortunately, the Egyptian monuments are very defective. For the 
Hyksos period they are almost wholly wanting,® For the preceding 
period, that between the sixth and the twelfth dynasties, they are 
scanty and indicate a period of confusion.^ For the time before this they 
are somewhat more copious ; ® but they do not clearly settle the question 
of contemporaneity. Useslcef, of the second djmasty, is said ® to be 
found on the monuments, together with Soris, or Shure^ and Myceriniis, 

OT Menhera, of the fourth, and with Osirhef and Shafre, of the fifth ; and 
again, Fapi, of the sixth, appears to be contemporary with Sken-^i-re^ of 
the eleventh.^ But the monuments neither furnish any general scheme 
of chronology,^ Hke the Assyrian Canon, nor are they sxifficiently - 

^ M. Mariette boldly says : “ Jamais d* architecture ” (Manuel, voL i. p. 
ancun des savants qxii se sont efforc6s 364). ^ ^ i 

de racconreir les cliiffres donnes par ^ Ibid. p. 345 — ‘‘ LTiistoire, si cruel- ; 

Manethon n^est encore parvenu a pro- lement mutilee qu’elle soit pour 
dnire un seiil monument d*oii il I’epoqne snivante ” (that following on 
resnlt^t qne deux dynasties donnes the sixth dynasty) “ indnit a croire 
comnie snccessives dans ces Hstes dn moins que TEgypte entz’e alors dans 
aient ete contemiDoraines ” (Lenormant, nne longuo serie de dechirements, de 
Manuel d’Histoire, p. 324). But such demembrements, et d'affaissoment 
monuments have been pointed out by politique.’’ And p. 346 — De la fin 
Bunsen (Egypt’s Place, vol. ii. pp. 236, de la sixieme clynastie an' commence- 
237), hy Sir G. Wilkinson, (supra, ch. ment do la onzieme, ^ranotlion conipte 
vni. §§ 9, 13), and by Mr. Stuart Poole quatre cent trente-six ans, 

(Biblical Dictionary, vol. i. p. 507). lesquels las inoniuticnts sont ahaohiuuiHt 

® See Canon Cook’s Essay in the muetsJ^ 

Speaker’s Commentary, voi. i p, 447. ® See M. de lleuge’s work, enrirlod 

On the fact of the entire absence of “ Eecherchos sur Ics MoiiuLnonts qu’on 
Hyksos influence from the monu- peut attribiier aiix six preniieros 
inents, see M. Mariette, Musee de Djmasiies de lilant'thoii,” Paris, 1S66. 

Boulaq, p.254 — ‘‘ L’l^gypte est revenue ^ See above, eh. viiL § 0. 

sous la xviii®® dynastie avec la plus ^ Ibid. § 11. Compare for another 
singuliere persistauce an style de la monumental iustatieo of contenjpo- 
xi“® j ” and M. Lenormant, Manuel raneity, § 13. 

d’Histoire, vol. i. p. 364 — Anjourd’hni ^ M. Lenormant confesses very 
Pmil le plusexerce a peine distinguer naively that the greatest obstacle to 
entre enx des monuments que plnsieurs the establishment of a regular Egyp- 
siecles et une longue invasion s^pa- tian chronology U the fact tliat "the 
rent.” ■ Egyidians themselves mnvr had any 

® ‘*On n’a,” says M. Lenormant, chronology at all." (Manuel, vol. i. 
de Page des Pasteurs que des oeuvres p. 322: ‘Hos Egypt urns eux-mtuiies 
de sculpture et fas un seul monument n’ont Jamais eu de chronologic,"} 
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copious and exact to enable tlie modern critic to construct a sclieine mtb 
any certainty from their details. Every attempt of this kind that has 
ever been made is to a hirge extent conjectural j and the schemes on the 
subjoined table, as well as all others, must be considered merely as so 
many competing hypotheses. 

Egyptian history can be carried back with tolerable exactness, but not 
with much detail, excepting in occasional reigns, as those of Ranieses II., 
Set! I., and Thothmes III, to the commencement of the eighteenth 
dynasty, from which time the whole country foinned, with rare and brief 
excex^tions,^ a single kingdom. It is certain that there was a foreign 
conqxiest before this time, and that a people qxiite distinct from the 
Egyptians ^ had possession of the country for a considerable period. But 
the duration of their dominion, which is variously estimated at 260, 511, 
and 900 years, is wholly uncertain, and will probably never be deter- 
mined. That there was an ancient native kingdom before the conquest, 
may also be laid down as an ascertained fact ; and numerous monuments 
may be pointed out, such as the Pyramids, very many rock tombs, the 
grand hydraulic w^orks at the Eayoiim, and a certain number of temples, 
which belong to this period,® and are capable of conveying to us a good 
idea of its civilization. Its duration cannot be estimated at much less 
than seven centuries,^ and may perhaps have been longer ; but no exact 
account can be given; for to lay it domi® that Ei'atostlienes had 

® The principal exception is in the the duration of the Shepherd rule, 
time of the txventy-first (Tanite) accordmg to Manetho, m repoHecl by 
dynasty, when there was at Thebes Josephus (1. s. c.) ; and this has been 
a contemi>orary {sacerdotal) dynasty, adopted by M. Lenormant in his Ohro- 
which held tJiiper Egypt (Lenormant, nological Scheme (Manuel, vol, i. p. 
Manuel, vol. i. pp. 323, 4.19-451) ; but 321), and by Dr, Brngsoh (Histoire 
it is also not improbable tliafc in the d’^gypte, p, 287). The number 900 
Ethiopian time (b.c. 714-664) there (or more exactly 953) is derived 
were native subordinate dynasties in from the account which was given of 
Lower Egypt. Manetho’s History by Africanus (ap. 

On the probable nationality of the Syncell. pp. 60, 61). This number 
Hyksos, see above, ch. viii. § 17. seems to have now no advocate. 
Compare Lenormant, Manuel, vol. i, ® See the work of M. do Rouge, 
pp. 300-61, and Bunsen, Egypt’s Place, noted above (p. 396, note ®), and com- 
vol. ii. p. 421. pare Lenormant, Manuel, vol. i. pp. 

The arguments for the short 323-342. An inscription belonging to 
period are well stated by Canon Cook this early period is published in 
(Speaker's Gomnientary, vol. i. pp. Records of tho Past, vol. ii. pp. 3-8, 
447-8) . The number 260 results from ^ This is the estimate of Sir G. 
the list of Shepliei’d Kings in Josephus Wilkinson and Mr. R, Stuart Poole, 
(Contr.lp.i. 14) , being the sum of their ■who give respectively 660 and 637 
reigns as given hr him. Manetho’s years as that of the dux^ation of the 
numbers i’or these reigms (as re- monarchy before the Shepherd inva- 
ported by Africanus) raise the amount sion. (See above, ch. viii. § 7-17, and 
to 284. Baron Bunsen thinks that Biblical Dictionary, vol. i. p. 508). 
Eratosthenes reckoned tho peiaod at ® As Baron Bunsen does (Egypt’s 
350 years (Egypt’s Place, vol. v. pp. Place, vol. i. j)p. 126-135 ; vol. iv. pp. 
58-61). Five hundred and eleven is 498-507 ; vol. v. pp. 48-61), 
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materials Before Bim, from wliicB he could deduce with certainty his num- 
ber of 1076 years, is to make a very improbable assumption. YVe must 
be content to know that after a long period of native rule, under wdiich 
Egypt flourished greatly, sometimes united, sometimes divided into two 
or more parallel kingdoms — a period which is represented by the first 
twelve (or thirteen) dynasties of Manetho — a time of trouble supervened ; 
invaders, whose habits were nomadic, came in from the north-east, 
conquered more or less of the country, and held it in subjection, having 
in some places native monarchs under them,^ for some centuries ; after 
which the native Egyptians threw ofl their yoke, and the glorious times 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties supervened. 

It will be observed (see the Table) that exact chronology does not com- 
mence even with the eighteenth dynasty, the date for which varies 
among the best Egyptologers by a space little short of two centuries.^ 
This arises chiefly from the fact that Manetho’s numbers are diflerently 
reported by difierent authorities.^ However, from the twenty-second 
dynasty downwards the differences in the dates are slight, not exceeding 
what will he found in other histories of the same antiquity. The 
synchronism of Sesonchis (Sheshonk or Shishak) with Rehoboam,^ helps 
greatly to fix the chronology from this time, from which the Hebrew, 
Assyrian, and Egyptian dates act as checks one upon another. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that Sesonchis ascended the throne within 
the space marked by the date b.c. 990-970. Greater exactness than this 
is not to be expected, and will certainly not be found, in any liistoiy of a 
time equally remote from us. ♦ 


The subjoined Table will show the chief differences in the Egyptian 
chronological schemes of those most learned in the subject. 


^ Manetho ap. Joseph, c. Ap. i. 14; 
ap. Syncell, p. 61. See Lenormant, 
Manuel, vol. i. pp. 360-4. 

^ The date of Dr. Brugsch is B.c. 1706 
(Histoire d'ifigjpte p. 287) ; that of 
M, Lenormant, b.c. 1703 (Mannel, 
vol. i. p. 321) ; that of Bunsen, B.c. 
1633 (Egypt’s Place, vol. v. p. 63) ; 
that of Mr. E. Stuart Poole, B.c. 1525 ; 
that of Sir G. Wilkinson, b.c. 1520. 
The extreme difference is 186 years. 

- Manctho’s complete lists have 
come down to us in three forms — 
1. In the Armenian version of Euse- 
bius’s work on Chronology ; 2. in 


the Epitome of the same work given 
by Syncellus (Clmonograph. pp. 55 et 
scqq.) ; and 3. in the version of 
Manetho, quoted by the same writer 
from Africaniis (iDp. 54 et seqq.) An 
account of two very important 
dynasties (the iifteenth and the eigh- 
teenth) is also given, prufessedl}- from 
Manetho, by Josephus (c. Ap. i, 14). 
In these different versions of Manet ho’s 
lists the numbers reported us Ids ctm- 
tinually vary. 

^ See 1 Kings xiv. 25 ; 2 Chroii. 

xii. 2. 
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B.C. ! Lenormant and Mariette.^ 


5004 ! First Dynasty (Thinite) 

4151 I Second Dynasty (Thinite) 
4449 I Third Dynasty (Mempliite) 
4235 i Fourth Dynasty (Memphite) 
(Pyramids Built) 


Fifth Dynasty (Elephantine) 
Sixth Dynasty (Memphite) 
Seventh Dynasty (Memphite) 
Eighth Dynasty (ditto) 
Ninth Dynasty (Hcracleopolitc) 
Tenth Dynasty (ditto) 

(llth contemporary) 
Twelfth Dynasty (Theban) 


4000 

3951 

3103 

3500 

3358 

3249 

3064 

3059 

3000 


'■■2869' , ■ . ' ,V 

2851 i Thirteenth Dynasty (Theban) 
2691 ] . 

26S8 

2490 
2450 

2398 
2383 
2363 

2261 
224,0 
2218 
2214 
2010 
2020 


BlTNSEN.a 


Wilkinson- and Stuart Poouk.s 


1983 

1103 

1633 
1520 
1460 
1412 
1324. 
1299 
X2S8 I 
1232 ! 
1114 ; 
1110 , 
1035 
1000 ! 


Fourteenth Dynasty (Xo’ite) 

Fifteenth Dynasty (Shepherds) 
(16th and 11th. Date uncertain) 

Eighteenth Dyniisty (Theban) 

Nineteenth Dynasty (Tlieban) 

Twentieth Dynasty (Theban) 
Twenty-first Dynasty (Tanite) 


. I 


990 * 


First Dynasty 

Third Dynasty 

(2nd contemporary) 

Fourth Dynasty 
(Pyramids built) 

Sixth Dynasty 

(5th contemporary) 

Seventh Dynasty 
Eighth Dynasty (9th and 10th 
contemporary) 

Eleventh Dynasty 

Twelfth Dynasty 

Thirteenth Dynasty 


Fifteenth Dynasty 
(14th, lOth, and llth contem. 

Date of accession uncertain) 
Eighteenth Dynasty- 

Nineteenth Dynasty 
Twentieth Dynasty * ’ * * 


Twenty -first Dynasty , 


; First Dynaaty 
j (3rd contemporary) 


Second Dynasty 

(4th and 5th contemporary) 


(PjTamids Iiuilt) 


Sixth Dynasty 

(llth, lOfch, and llth content- 
■ porary with sixth) : , 

T'welfth Dynasty 

(Invasion of Shepherds) 

(Egypt divided bet-ween three'] 
Shepherd Dynasties, loth, 
16th, 17th, and three Egyp- 
tian — 12th and then 13th at 
Thebes, 14th at Xoi's, and 
1th and then 8th at Memphis.) ■ 


Eighteenth Dynasty 
(all Egypt united) 

Nineteenth Dynasty 
Twentieth Dynasty 
Twenty-firat Dynasty 
Twenty-second Dynasty 


1 Dr, Brugsch agrees nearly with these writers from the eighteenth century dowmwards, but differs from 
them widely as to the preceding period. He regards the 9th and 30th dynasties as contemporary with the 8th and 
litli, the 14th as contemporary with the 13th, and the 17th with the 15th and 1 6th. He places the accession of 
Mcnes in a.d. 44.55. 

2 The conclusions of Lepsiua nearly agree with those of Bunsen. 

3 ]Mr. Stuart Pookfs dates differ slightly from those of Sir G. Wilkinson, but are confessedly only approxi- 
mate. He places the accession of The first dynasty in b.c. 2ll1, of the second in b.c. 2410, of the fourth in 
B.C. 2440, of the sixth in b.c. 2200, of the twelfth in b.o. 2080, of the eighteenth in b.c. 1525, &c» 
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B.C. 

Lenormatstt and Mariette. 

Bunsen. ‘ 

Wilkinson and Stuart Poole. 

980 

Twenty-second Dynasty (Bubastite) 

Twenty-second Dynasty 


979 

Twenty-third Dynasty 

818 


813 


Twenty-third Dynasty 


810 

Twenty-tbird Dynasty (Tanite) i 


Twenty-fourth Dynasty 

734 


724 . 


Twenty-fourth Dynasty 


721 

i Twenty-fourth Dynasty (Saite) 


718 

Twenty-fifth Dynasty 


715 

714 

Twenty-fifth Dynasty (Ethiopian) 


Twenty-fifth Dynasty 

6G5 

Twenty-sixth Dynasty (Sai'te) 

1 ■ 

Twenty-sixth Dynasty 

664 

Twenty-sixth Dynasty 

527 

Twenty- seventh Dynasty (Persian) 

Twenty-seventh Dynasty 

525 

Twenty-seventh Dynasty 

411 


Twenty-eighth Dynasty 

406 

405 

Twenty-eighth Dynasty (Saite) 



Twenty-ninth Dynasty 

404 


Twenty-eighth Dynasty 


399 

Twenty-ninth Dynasty (Mendesian) 

Twenty-ninth Dynasty 


398 

Thirtieth Dynasty 

381 


378 

377 

Thirtieth Dynasty (Sehcnnyte) 

Thirtieth Dynasty 

Thirty-first Djmasty 

343 


340 

Thirty -first Dynasty (Persian) 

Thirty-first Dynasty 



THE THIRD BOOK 


■ ■ . OF -THE 

HISTOEY OF HEEODOTUS, 

ENTITLED THALIA. 


1. The aboTe-mentioned Amasis tos tlie Egyptian king 
against -wliom Cambyses, son of Cyrus, made Ins expedition ; 
and with him went an army composed of the many nations 
under his rule, among them being included both Ionic and 
JEolic Greeks. The reason of the invasion was the following.^ 
Cambyses, by the advice of a certain Egyi3tian, who was angry 
with Amasis for having torn him from liis wife and children, 
and given him over to the Persians, had sent a herald to 
Amasis to ask his daughter in marriage. ITis adviser w^as a 
physician, whom Amasis, when Cyrus had requested that he 
would send him the most skilful of all the Egj^ytian eye- 
doctors,^ singled out as the best from the whole number. 


^ Dahlmaim "has well remarked, that, 
the alliaxLceof Bgjptwith Lydia (vide 
supra, 3. 77) was quite sufEcient ground 
of quarrel, witlioufc further personal 
motives. And Herodotus had already 
told us that tliG subjugation of Egypt 
was ainoTtg the designs of Gyrus (i, 
153). Indeed, two motives of a public 
character, each by .itself enough to 
accoinit for the attack, urged the 
Persian anus in this direction ; via;,, 
revenge, and the lust of conquest. Mr. 
Groto has mjtlccul the ^‘impulse of 
aggrandisefuent,” which formed the 
liredominaut characteristic of the Per- 
sian nation at this period (yol. iv. p. , 

VOL. II. 


292). And the fact that the Egyptians 
had dared to join in the great alliance 
against the growing Persian power, 
would render them more x>articalarly 
obnoxious. But ‘Hhe spirit of the time 
(as Dahl maun observes), ^Hraming its 
policy upon the influence of persons 
rather than things, required a more 
individual motive.” (Life of Herod, 
ch. vii. § 3,) 

^ Vide supra, ii, 81. The Persians 
have always distrusted their own skill 
in medicine, and depended on foreign 
aid, .Egyptians first, and afterw^ards 
Greeks, were the court physicians of 
the Achmnienidm. (Vide infra, iii. 129, 

2 I) 
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Therefore the Egyptian bore Amasis a grudge, and his reason 
for urging Gambyses to ask the hand of the king’s daughter 
was, that if he complied, it might cause him annoyance ; if he 
refused, it might make Gambyses his enemy. When the 
message came, Amasis, who much dreaded the power of the 
Persians, was greatly perplexed whether to give his daughter 
or no ; for that Gambyses did not intend to make her his wife, 
but would only receive her as his concubine, he knew for cer- 
tain. He therefore cast the matter in his mind, and finally 
resolved what he would do. There was a daughter of the late 
king Apries, named Nitetis,^ a tall and beautiful woman, the 
last survivor of that royal house. Amasis took this woman, 
and, decking her out with gold and costly garments, sent her 
to Persia as if she had been his own child. Some time after- 
wards, Gambyses, as he gave her an embrace, happened to 
call her by her father’s name, whereupon she said to him, I 
see, 0 king, thou knowest not how thou hast been cheated by 
Amasis ; who took me, and, tricking me out with gauds, sent 
me to thee as his own daughter. But I am in truth the child 
of Apries, who was his lord and master, until he rebelled 
against him, together with the rest of the Egyptians, and put 
him to death.” It was this speech, and the cause of quarrel 
it disclosed, which roused the anger of Camb^^ses, son of 
Gyrus, and brought his arms ujion Egyj>t. Such is the 
Persian story. 


and note tlie cases of Deniocedes, Ap- 
pollonides of Cos, Poljcrifcns of Mende, 
and Otesias.) Frank physicians are in 
similar favour at tlie present day. On 
tke subject of the subdivisions of the 
medical profession in Egypt, see Sir G. 
Wilkinson’s note to Book ii. ch. 84*. 

® This account, which Herodotus 
says was that of the Persians, is 
utterly inadmissibie, as Nitetis would 
have been more than forty years of 
age when Gambyses came to the 
throne. That of the Egyptians, who 
pretended that Canibysos was the son 
of a daughter of Apries, is quite 
eastern, and resembles the Persian 


story of Alexander the Great having 
been born ot a Persian princess. (‘See 
Malcolm's Persia, vol. i. 4, p, 70, and 
At. Eg. vol. i. p. 19‘k) The name 
Kitetis is Egjj^tian, and ans^vers to 
Athenodora, or Atl:>eiiodot.a in Greek. 
The Eg 3 q>tian statement that Nitetis 
was sent to Cyrus, is more plauBible 
on the score of her age ; Inic it is not 
probable. Atbomrus (Deipn. xiii. p, 
360) makes the demand come front 
Cam])yses, and places this war among 
those caused by women. May the 
story have oiiginated in a Nitocris 
having been married to Nebuchadnez- 
zar W.] 
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2. The Egyptians, however, claim Cambyses as belonging 
to them, declaring that he was the son of this Nitetis. It was 
Cyrus, they say, and not Cambyses, w'ho sent to Amasis for his 
daughter. But here they mis-state the truth. Aciiiiainted as 
they are beyond aU other men with the laws and customs of 
the Persians, they cannot but be well aware, first, that it is 
not the Persian wont to allow a bastard to reign when there is 
a legitimate heir ; and next, that Cambyses was the son of 
Cassandane,^ the daughter of Pharnaspes, an Aclnemenian, 
and not of this Egyptian, But the fact is, that they pervert 
history, in order to claim relationship with the house of Cyrus. 
Such is the truth of this matter. 

3. I have also heard another account, which I do not at all 
believe, — that a Persian lady came to visit the wives of Cyrus, 
and seeing how tall and beautiful were the children of Cassan- 
dane, then standing by, broke out into loud praise of them, 
and admired them exceedingly. But Cassandane, wife of 
Cyrus, answered, Though such the children I have borne 
him, yet Cyrus slights me and gives all his regard to the new- 
comer from Eg3^pt.” Thus did she exj)ress her vexation on 
account of Nitetis : whereupon Cambyses, the eldest of her 
boys, exclaimed, ^'Mother, when I am a man, I will turn 
Egypt upside down for you.” He was but ten years old, as 
the tale runs, when he said this, and astonished all the w^'ornen, 
yet he never forgot it afterwards ; and on this account, they 
say, when he came to be a man, and mounted the throne, he 
made his expedition against Egypt, 

4. There was another matter, quite distinct, which helped 
to bring about the ex|)edition. One of the mercenaries of 
Amasis,^ a Halicarnassian, Phanes by name, a man of good 


^ Ctesias made Cambyses the son 
of a certain Ainytis (Persic. Excerpt. 
§ 10), according to Mm tbe daughter 
of Astyages — a person not otherwise 
known, bnt whose name recalls that 
of the Median wife of Nebnchadnezzar 
(see the Essays appended to Book i., 
Essay hi, § 9, p. 400). Bino (Er. 11) 


and Lyneeas of ISTancratis (Er. 2) made 
him the son of hTitetis, adopting the 
Egyptian story. 

^ The Carian and Ionian mercenaries 
mentioned repeatedly in the second 
Book (chs. 152, 154, ikl, &c.). Phanes, 
the Halicarnassian, might have been 
known to the father of Herodotus. 
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jndgraenty and a brave warrior, dissatisfied for some reason or 
other with Ms master, deserted tlie service, and, taking ship, 
fled to Oambyses, wishing to get speech with him. As he was 
a person of no small account among the mercenaries, and one 
who could give very exact intelligence about Egypt, Amasis, 
anxious to recover him, ordered that he should be pursued. 
He gave the matter in charge to one of the most trusty of the 
eunuchs, who went in quest of the Halicarnassian in a vessel 
' of war. The eunuch caught him in Lycia, but did not con- 
trive to bring him back to Egypt, for Phanes outwitted him 
by making his guards drunk, and then escaping into Persia. 
Now it happened that Oambyses was meditating his attack on 
Egypt, and doubting how he might best pass the desert, when 
Phanes arrived, and not only told him all the secrets of 
Amasis, but advised him also how the desert might be crossed. 
He counselled him to send an ambassador to the king of 
the Arabs,® and ask him for safe-conduct through the region. 

5. Now the only entrance into Egj?-pt is by this desert : the 
country from Phoenicia to the borders of the city Cadjdis'^ 
belongs to the people called the Palaestine Syrians ; ® from 


® Herodotus appears to liave thougiit 
tiiat the Arabs were united under the 
goverament of a single king, Senna- 
cherib (ii. 141) is “ king of the Arabians 
and Assyrians ; ” and here the ally of 
Oambyses is spoken of throughout as 
the king of the Arabians ” (o ^aiTihevs 
rwy *Apakio3v) - This cannot really have 
been the case ; and the prince in ques- 
tion can have been no more than tlie 
most powerful sheikh in those parts, 
whose safe-conduct was respected by 
all the tribes. 

^ That is, Gaza (Vide supra, Book ii, 
ch. 159, note-). 

s By the ‘‘Pala^stine Syidans,” or 
Syrians of Pahesfcine ” (ii. 104, vii. 89), 
Herodotus has been generally supposed 
to moan exclusively the Jews j but 
there are no snilicient grounds for 
limiting the term to them. The Jews 
in the time to Herodotus must have 
been a very insignificant element in 


the population of the country known 
to him as Palestine Syria (iii. 91), 
which seems to extend from Cilicia on 
the north to Egypt on the south, and 
thus to include the entire ‘‘Syria” of 
Scripture and of the geograjihers 
(Scylax. Poripl. pp. 98-102; Strab. 
xvi. p. 1063 et seq. ; ProJ. v. 15, dx*.). 
Palestine Syria int'ans properly “ the 
Syria of the ITiilistines,’' w’ho ivore in 
ancient times by far the irasst powerful 
i*ace of stmikerih Syria (ef. Gem xxi. 
32-4, x.xvi. 14 mS; Ex. xiii. 17, &e.),{irid 
who arc thought by some to have been 
the Hyksos or Shepheril-invaders of 
(Lepsius, Chrom d(»r Egypiau*, 
p. ,341). To southern Syria the name 
has alway.s attached in a pram liar way 
(Polemo, hV. 13 ; Strab. xvi. ]>. 1103'; 
Plm. H. N. V. 12; Pomp. Mel. i. II ; 
Ptol. 1, s. c.), but Uerudottis seems to 
extend the term to the entire country 
as far as the range of Auianus. (See 
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Cadytis, whicli it appears to me is a city almost as large as 
Sardis, the marts upon the coast till you reach Jenysus® are 
the Arabian Idiig's after Jenysus the S 5 Tians again come in, 
and extend to Lake Serbonis, near the place where Mount 
Casius juts out into the sea. At Lake Serbonis, where the tale 
goes that Typhon hid himself, Egypt begins. Now the whole 
tract between Jenysus on the one side, and Lake Serbonis and 
Mount Casius on the other, and this is no sinall apace, being 
as much as three days’ journey, is a dry desert without a drap 
of water. 

6. I shall now mention a thing of which few of those who 
sail to Egypt are aware. Twice a year wine is brought into 
Egypt from every pari of Greece, as w^ell as from Phosnicia, 
in earthen jars ; ^ and yet in the whole country you will no- 


especinlly ili. 91.) Even in sotitliern 
Syria the Jews wore but one out of 
loaiiy tribes, and the Piiilistine.s con- 
tinued powerful down to the time at 
which Herodotus wrote (Zee In ix. 5,G). 
The common notion that Herodotus by 
his Syrians of Pale.stiiio ” means the 
Jews, rests chiefly upon the stat'^naciit 
(ii. 104) that they practised circum- 
cision, which is thought to liave been 
an exclusively Jewish rite. But it may 
be questioned w'hether the suiTOunding 
nations had not by the time of Hero- 
dotus adopted to* some extent the prac- 
tice from the Jews. Or Herodotus, 
who knew but little of Syria, njtay 
have regarded as a general custom 
what he had known practised by some 
Syrians, who w^ere really Jews. 

^ Jenysus has been generally iden. 
titled wuth the modem Khan Yoones^ 
about 15 miles S.W. of Gixza{Glmzzeh)f 
about 55 eastward of the Lake Ser- 
bonis (Suhukhet Burdwdl, ^Hhe salt- 
marsh of Baldwin’’), and 88 from 
Mount Casius, But this is to build 
on a mere accidental resemblance of 
name. Khan Todnes, “the resting- 
place of Jonas,” derives its appellation 
from the Islamitic tradition that this 
was the place where Jonah Avas thrown 
up by the whale. The name is there- 


fore not older in the country than the 
7th century of our era. 

It may further be remarked that as 
Jenysus was only three days journey 
from [Mount Casius, its site is to be 
sought very much nearer to Egypt than 
Khan Todnev. This removes some of 
Dean Blakesley’s objections (Excursus 
on Book iii. eli. 5) to the identification 
of Gaza with Cadytis, 

The ancient geographers did not 
usually extend Arabia to the coast of 
the Mediterranean. The Periplus of 
Scylax is imperfect at this part ; but 
apparently there was no mention of 
Arabia. Strabo expressly says that 
the Syrians and Jews fill up the coast- 
line, and that Arabia lies below these 
nations. (Book -xvi pp. 1088-1093.) 
Hiebuhr remai’ks (Vortriige fiber alte 
Geschichte, voL i. p, 149), that the 
Arabians here spoken of must have 
been the Idummans or Edomites, %vho 
spoke the Arabic, not the Canaanitish 
language. Strabo, however, seems to 
place the Idumasans farther to the 
west, in the vicinity of Mount Casius 
(xvi. p. 1081). 

^ Besides the quantity of wine made 
in Egypt, a great supply was annually • 
imported from Greece, after the trade 
was opened with that country. Frag- 
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where see, as I may say, a single jar. What then, every one 
will ask, becomes of the jars? This, too, I will clear tip. 
The burgomaster^ of each town has to collect the wine-jars 
within his district, and to carry them to Memphis, where they 
are all filled with water by the Memphites, who then convey 
them to this desert tract of Syria. And so it comes to pass 
that all the jars which enter Egypt year by year, and are 
there put up to sale, find their way into Syria, whither all the 
old jars have gone before them. 

7. This way of keeping the passage into Egypt fit for use by 
storing water there, was begun by the Persians so soon as they 
became masters of that country. As, however, at the time of 
which we speak the tract had not yet been so supplied, Cam- 
byses took the advice of his Halicarnassian guest, and sent 
messengers to the Arabian to beg a safe-conduct through the 
region. The Arabian granted his prayer, and each pledged 
faith to the other. 

8. The Arabs keep such pledges more religiously than 
almost any other people,® They plight faith with the forms 
following. When two men would swear a friendship, they 
stand on each side of a third : ^ he with a sharp stone makes 

ments of wine jars are very commonly ® The fidelity of the Arabs to their 
found in Egypt, and at the bottom of engagements is noticed by all travel - 
them is a pitchy or resinous sediment. lers. Denham says, ‘‘ The Arabs have 
This was either put in to preserve the been commended by the ancients for 
wine, or was in consequence of its the fidelity of their attachments, and 
having been used in old times to pre. they are still scriipuioiisly exact to 
pare the inside of the skins, after they their words.” (Travels, vol. L p. 69.) 
were cured (as is still done in water- Mr. Kinglake remarks, ** It is not of 
skins); and afterwards continued in the Bedouins that travellers are afraid, 
the jars from early habit. If they for the safe-conduct granted by the 
had wished to coat the inside of the Chief of -the ruling tribe is never, I 
porous jar, they would rather have believe, violated.’' (Eothen, p. 191.) 
used tasteless wax. See At. Eg. vob The latter writer is speaking of llie 
ii. p. 158 to 168, and compare note ® Arabs who occupy the desert crossed 
on Book ii. ch, 48. — [G. W.] by Cambyses. 

2 The ** demarch in the original. The Arabs have still the same 

The demarchs appear to have been the custom of making a third party wit- 
governors of towns, the nomarchs (ii. ness to, and responsible for, their 
‘177) of cantons. The latter continued oath. When any one commits an 
even under the Homans. (Strab. xvii. o:^ence against another individual, he 
p. 1132.) also endeavours to find a mediator te 
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a cut on the inside of the hand of each near the middle finger, 
and, taking a piece from their dress, dips it in the blood of 
each, and moistens there-with seven stones® lying in the midst, 
calling the while on Bacchus and Urania. After this, the 
man who makes the pledge commends the stranger (or the 
citizen, if citizen he be) to all his friends, and they deem 
themselves hound to stand to the engagement. Tliey have 
but these two gods, to wit, Bacchus and Urania ; ® and they 
say that in their mode of cutting the hair, they follow Bac- 


intercede in liis behalf, and the tent 
of that person becomes an asylnm 
(like tho refuge city of the Jews, 
Kuinb. XXXV. 11), until the compact 
has been settled. This was also a 
Greek custom (supra, i, 35), as in the 
case of accidental homicide; — [G. W.] 

^ Events were often recorded in the 
East by stones. (Comp, the 12 stones 
placed in the bed of the Jordan,) The 
number 7 had an important meaning 
(as in the Bible frequently), as well 
as 4. The former was the fortxmate 
nuinbei', (On the week of 7 days, see 
note^ on Bk. ii. ch. 82.) It was also 
a sacred number with the Persians. 
Four implied completion,” or per- 
fection ” (like the double 12, or 24 
with the modern Arabs) . The square, 
or four-sided figtire had the same 
signihoation ; whence Simonides calls 
a man ** square as to his feet, ' his ■ 
hands, and his mind ; ” and the ** rer- 
paywvQif''* of Aristotle (Ehet. ni, sd, ,2, 
oTov rhv aryaBhv ^vdpa (pdvca etm re- 
Tpdywpov /j.€Ta<popd ”) is revived in a 
modem metaphor, (See Olapaens 
Strom. V. p, 562 ; of the Pythagorean 
notions, Plat, de laid. s. 80; and oh 
various meanings attaclied to num- 
bers, At, Eg. vol. iv. p. 190 to 199), 
Seven may have derived its import- 
ance from being the natural division 
of the old lunar month into weeks of 
7 days, or 4 quarters of 7 days each 5 
and from 4 being the number of weeks 
that composed it, came the idea of 
completion.” The 12 months led to 
the very conventional duodecimal 
division ; the division by 10 being of 


later time, w^hen the months were 
made to consist of 30 days ; and from 
their division by 3 (3 X 10 = 30) came 
the idea of the three seasons of the 
year, 3 X 4 = 12 months. Man may 
have begun counting by 10, from the 
fingers of the two hands (comp. 
irejuTrdC^crBai, Pint, de Is. s, 56) ; but 
duodecimal seems to have preceded 
decimal division of time, which alone 
was capable of giving such important 
meanings to numbers. The Jews 
made the number 10 an important 
division at a very early time, as the 
ten commandments ; the tenth or 
tithe was given by Jacob, Gen. xxviii. 
22 ; comp. Exod* xviii, 21 ; and twelve 
also, as the 12 tribes, &c. See ch. 
vii. App. to Bk, h. — [G. W.] 

^ There can be little doubt that the 
religion of the Arabians in the time of 
Herodotus was astral — ^Hhe worship 
of the host of heaven.” It may per- 
haps be questioned whether this form 
of woi-ship is so peculiarly Arabian as 
to entitle it to the distinctive name, 
which it usually bears, of Salms-m. 
But the astral character , of the old 
Arabian idolatry is indubitable. The 
Bacchus and Urania of Herodotus are 
therefore with reason taken to repre- 
sent the Sun and the Moon. (VFesse- 
ling ad loc.) The derivation of the 
word Orotal is very doubtful. Pos- 
■ iibly it may be connected, as Wesse- 
liixg thought, with the Hebrew niit, 
“light.” Alilat seems to be only a 
variant of Alitta (i. 131), which has 
been already explained (note ad loc.) . 
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ehns. Now their practice is to cut it in a ring, away from the 
temples. Bacchus they call in their language Orotal, and 
Urania, Alilat.'^' 

9. When, therefore, the Arabian had pledged his faith to the 
messengers of Cambyses, he straightway contrived as follows : 
— he filled a number of camels’ skins with water, and loading 
therewith all the live camels that he possessed, drove them 
into the desert, and awaited the coming of the army. This is 
the more likely of the two tales that are told. The other is an 
improbable story, but, as it is related, I think that I ought not 
to pass it by. There is a great river in Arabia, called the 
Gorys/ which empties itself into the Erythriean sea. The 
Arabian king, they say, made a pipe of the skins of oxen and 
other beasts, reaching from this river all the way to the 
desert, and so brought the water to certain cisterns which he 
had had dug in the desert to receive it. It is a twelve days’ 
journey from the river to this desert tract. And the water, 
they say, was brought through three different pipes to three 
separate places,^ 


^ TJrotal lias been supposed to be 
‘‘ Allab-taal,” the same name as now 
used by the Arabs for the Deity, sig- 
nifying “ God, the exalted.” Alilat 
may be merely “ Goddesses,” as in the 
beginning of the speech of Hauno, in 
the Pa*nulns of Pianfcus, aloaim v’alo- 
nnth, ‘'gods and goddesses,” or it 
may be the same as AHtta, tho god- 
dess of childbirth. (See Essay i. in 
the Ap2oendix to this Book,) "The 
idols ” of Egypt, in Isaiah xix. 3, are 
called ATilim, “ gods,” in Gene- 
sis iii. 5, Adehim (Elohim, or Alhim) 
which is the word applied 
to "God” in the same verse and 
elsewhere. A1 ( “i?) is " God,” or the 
"mighty.” In Arabic, Allah is 
" God,” and illah, " deity ” as la illah 
ir allah, " there is no deity but GucL*'^ 
Alehi or Alhi, is a " God,” as Aihi 
Ekrdn, " the God of Ekron” (2 Kings 
i. 2) ; Awel, first,” is also related to 
it. Scaliger and Selden suppose 
Alilat to be the same as the moon, or 


night, the leloh (layleli) of Hebrew 
and Arabic. If so, IJrotal should be 
refeiTed to the day, or the snn, tho 
Aor " light ” of Hebrew.— [G. W.j 

® The Oorys is supposed to be the 
small torrent of Core, mentioned by 
Abnlfeda, Its supplying the army of 
Cambyses, and the channel of skins 
for conveying the water are a fable. 
A supply of water in skins carried by 
camels might foe the origin of the story. 
— [G. W,] 

^ It would perhaps be wrong to re- 
ject this naiTutivo altogether. 8ub- 
temmeous aquciducts or water-courses, 
known by the name of handt or 
kahreez, have been in use from a higii 
antiquity throngheut the East, and 
often convey the water of springs to 
a vast distance, (See Polyb. x. 28, 
§ 2,* Malcolm’s Hist, of Persia, vol. i. 
p. 14 ; Ooi. Ohesney’s Euphrates Ex- 
pedition, vol. ii. p. 657.) Cambystis 
may have taken tho px‘ecaution of 
supplying his army in two ways. 
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10. Psammenitus,^ son of Amasis, lay eiieainpecl at the 
mouth of the Nile, called the Pelusiac, awaiting Cambyses, 
For Cambyses, when he went up against Egypt, found Amasis 
no longer in life : he had died after ruling Egypt forty and 
four years, ^ during all which time no great misfortune had 
befallen him. When he diedj his body was embalmed, and 
buried in the tomb which he had himself caused to be made in 
the temple.^ After his son Psammenitus had moimted the 
throne, a strange prodigy occurred in Egypt : — Eain fell at 
Egyptian Thebes, a thing which never happened before/ and 
which, to the present time, has never happened again, as the 
Thebans themselves testify. In Upper Egypt it does not 
usually rain at all ; but on this occasion, rain fell at Thebes 
in small drops. 

11. The Persians crossed the desert, and, pitching their 
camp close to the Egyptians, made ready for battle. Here- 
ui:)on the mercenaries in the pay of Psammenitus, wEo v’ere 
Greeks and Carians, full of anger against Phanes for having 
brought a foreign army upon Egyjyt, bethought themselves 
of a mode whereby they might be revenged on him. Phanes 
had left sons in Egypt. The mercenaries took these, and 
leading them to the camp, displayed them before the ej’-es of 


^ The name of this king has not 
been found. Like Li a* father’s, it con- 
tains the name of Neith, the goddess 
Minerva of Sais, the royal residence 
of tlie 2{>th Sai'te dynasty. — [G-. W.] 

- Manetho, according to Africanna, 
assigned to Amasis 44 years (accord- 
ing to Eiisebins 42) ; and the date of 
the 44th year of Aahines, Ames, or 
Amasis, has been found on the monn- 
nients. Other persons were called 
Amasis; and one has recorded his 
name in the inscription at Aboosimbel. 
(See note on Book ii. ch. 30.) The 
Srst king of the ISth dynasty had the 
same name, though generally wintten 
Amosip,— [C5, W.] 

The tomplo of Minerva at Sa'is. 
(Vide sn])rn, ii. ICO.) 

Very heavy niin at Thebes is nn- 


nsnal, and happens only about once in 
ten years, when the yalleys run with 
water to the Kile. Four or live 
showers fall there every year, after 
long intervals. And that heavy I’ain 
occasionally fell in ancient times is 
proved b}?- the depth of the ravines in 
the Valley of the Kings’ tombs, which 
were deeply furrowed into the earth 
long before the tombs were made, and 
consequently long before the reign of 
Amasis. The same is also shown by 
the precautions taken in the oldest 
temples at Thebes to guard the roofs 
against rain, and by the lion’s 
motiths, or gutters, for letting off: the 
water from them. Herodotus was 
misinformed resxmcting its never 
having rained before in Upper Egvpt,” 
-[G.W.] 
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their father ; after which they brought out a bowl, and, placing 
it in the space between the two hosts, they led the sons of 
Phanes, one by one, to the vessel, and slew them over it/ 
When the last was dead, water and wine were poured into the 
bowl, and all the soldiers tasted of the blood, and so they went 
to the battle. Stubborn was the fight which followed, and it 
was not till vast numbers had been slain upon both sides, that 
the Egyptians turned and fled. 

12. On the field where this battle was fought I saw a very 
wonderful thing which the natives pointed out to me. The 
bones of the slain lie scattered upon the field in two lots, those 
of the Persians in one place by themselves, as the bodies lay 
at the first — those of the Egyptians in another place apart 
from them : If, then, you strike the Persian skulls, even with 
a pebble, they are so weak, that you break a hole in them ; 
but the Egyptian skulls ® are so strong, that you may smite 
them with a stone and you will scarcely break them in. They 
gave me the following reason for this difference, which seemed 
to me likely enough : — The Egyptians (they said) from early 
childhood have the head shaved, and so by the action of the 
sun the skull becomes thick and hard. The same cause pre- 
vents baldness in Egypt, where you see fewer bald men than 
in any other land. Such, then, is the reason why the skulls 
of the Egyptians are so strong. The Persians, on the other 
hand, have feeble skulls, because they keep themselves shaded 
from the first, wearing tui’bans upon their heads. What 
I have here mentioned I saw with my own eyes ; and I observed 
also the like at Papremis,^ in the case of the Persians who 


5 This was a mode o£ making ati 
oath binding. See note on Book ii. 
ch. 119.--[a W.] 

^ The thickness of the Egyptian 
sknil is observable in the mummies ; 
and those of the modern Egyptians 
fortunately possess the same property 
of hardness, to judge from the blows 
they bear from the Turks, and in their 
aombats among themselves, — [G. W.] 


^ Biihr (ad loc.) nndei’stands Hero- 
dotus to allude to the seclusion of the 
children within the harem till the age 
of five yeaxs (vide supra, i. 142). But 
probably the shading by the turban 
is alone meant. The clause, wiXovs 
Tidpas (popdoyreSf is exegetical of 
rpotpiovffu 

8 Supra, Book ii. ch. 63, ncite 
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were killed with Ach^menes., the soil' of Darius, by Inaras the 
Libyan.^ 

18. The Egyptians who fought in the battle, no sooner 
turned their backs upon the enemy, than they fled away in 
complete disorder to Memphis, where they shut themselves up 
within the walls. Hereupon Cambyses sent a Mytilenaean 
vessel, with a Persian herald on board, who was to sail up the 
Nile to Memphis, and invite the Egyptians to a surrender. 
They, however, when they saw the vessel entering the town, 
poured forth in crowds from the castle/ destroyed the ship, 
and, tearing the crew limb from limb, so bore them into the 
fortress. After this Memphis was besieged, and in due time 
surrendered. Hereon the Libyans who bordered upon Egypt, 
fearing the fate of that country, gave themselves up to Cam- 
byses without a battle, made an agreement to pay tribute to 
him, and forthwith sent him gifts/ The Cyrenseans too, and 
the Barcseans, having the same fear as the Libyans, imme- 
diately did the like. Cambyses received the Libyan presents 
very graciously, but not so the gifts of the Cyrenseans. They 
had sent no more than five hundred minss^ of silver, which 
Cambyses, I imagine, thought too little. He therefore snatched 
the money from them, and with Ms own hands scattered it 
among his soldiers. 


‘-'Vide infra, vif. 7. The revoii of 
Innrns is fixed bj Clinton (F, H. yol. ii. 
p. 46) to the year B.c. 460, the fifth 
year of Artaxerxes. Achsemenes had 
then been satrap of Egypt twenty-four 
years (Herod, vii. V). He seems to 
have been slain at the first outbreak 
of the insurrection. For the subse- 
quent course of the reyoit see Thuoyd. 
I. 104, 100. Compare also 'infra, 
oh. 15. 

^ The citadel of Memphis is called by 
Herodotus “the white walP' (infra, 
oil. 01). Memphis, according to Thu- 
cydides (i. 104), consisted of three 
parts, the iunex'most of which was 
strongly fortified, and was called “the 
whitewall/' It is remarkable that 


Memphis is called in hiero- 1 

glyphics the white build- 1 E T 
ing.” There is every reason 3 j | 
to believe that, like Thebes, 
the city itself was not surrounded by 
a wall. Memphis was also 
called Manouf ,or ‘ ^ Mennof re” 

(“good building'’), and “the J 1 
land of the pyi'amid ; ” and @ M 
Pthah-ei, “ the abode of 
Pthah” (see note^ on Book ii. ch. 99). 
--EG. W.] 

® Vide infra, ir. 165. Arcesilaiis III. 
was king of Gyrene at this time. 

^ If Attic minse are intended, as is 
probable, the value of the Cyrenman 
contribution would bo little more than 
£2000 of our money. 



4X2 TEEATMENT OF ' PSAMMEKITUS. Book III. 

14. Ten days after the fort had fallen, Camhyses resolved to 
try the spirit of Psammenitus, the Egyptian king, whose whole 
reign had been but six months. He therefore had him set in 
one of the suburbs, and many other Egyptians with him, and 
there subjected him to insult. First of all he sent his daugh- 
ter out from the city, clothed in the garb of a slave, with 
a pitcher to draw water. Many virgins, the daughters of the 
chief nobles, accompanied her, wearing the same dress. 
When the damsels came opposite the place where their fathers 
sate, shedding tears and uttering cries of woe, the fathers, ail 
but Psammenitus, wept and wailed in return, grieving to see 
their ehiklren in so sad a plight ; but he, when he had looked 
and seen, bent his head towards the ground. In this way 
passed by the water-carriers. Next to them came Psammeni- 
tus’ son, and two thousand Egyptians of the same age with 
him — all of them having ropes round their necks and bridles 
in their months — and they too passed hy on their way to suffer 
death for the murder of the Mytilen^ans who were destroyed, 
with their vessel, in Memphis. For so had the royal judges 
given their sentence — for each Mytilenaean ten of the noblest 
Egyptians must forfeit life.’’ Eing Psammenitus saw the 
train pass on, and knew his son was being led to death, but, 
while the other Egyptians who sate aroimd him wept and 
were sorely troubled, he showed no further sign than when he 
saw his daughter. And now, when they too were gone, it 
chanced that one of his former boon-companions, a man 
advanced in years, who had been stripped of all that he had 
and was a beggar, came where Psammenitus, son of Amasis, 
and the rest of the Egyptians were, asking alms from the 
soldiers. At this sight the king hurst into tears, and, weeping 
out aloud, called his friend by his name, and smote himself on 
the head. Now there were some who had been set to watch 
Psammenitus and see what he would do as each train went 
•by; so these persons went and told Cambyses of his be- 
haviour. Then he, astonished at what was done, sent a 
messenger to Psammenitus, and. questioned him, saying, 
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“Psammenitus, thy lord Camhyses asketh thee why, when thou 
sawest thy daughter brought to shame, and thy son on his 
way to death, thou didst neither utter cry nor shed tear, while 
to a beggar, w'ho is, as he hears, a stranger to thy race, thou 
gavest those marks of honour.” To this question Psammeni- 
tus made answer, “ 0 son of Cyrus, my own misfortunes were 
too great for tears ; but the woe of my friend deserved them. 
"When a man faUs from splendour and plenty into beggary at 
the threshold of old age, one may well weep for him.” When 
the messenger brought back this answer, Camhyses owned it 
was just;' Croesus, like-wise, the Egyptians say, burst into 
tears — for he too had come into Egypt with Camhyses — and 
the Persians who were present wept. Even Camhyses him- 
self was touched with pity, and he forthwith gave an order, 
that the son of Psammenitus should be spared from the num- 
ber of those appointed to die, and Psammenitus himself 
brought from the subiub into his presence. 

15. The messengers were too late to save the life of Psam- 
menitus’ son, ■who had been cut in pieces the first of all ; but 
they took Psammenitus himself and brought him before the 
king. Camhyses allowed him to live with him, and gave him 
no more harsh treatment ; nay, could he have kept from inter- 
meddling with affairs, he might have recovered Egypt, and 
ruled it as governor. For the Persian wont is to treat the 
sons of kings -with honour, and even to give their fathers’ 
Idngdoms to the children of such as revolt from them.-* There 

^ It appears from tlie Jewisli history Thannyras, the g-on of Inarns, and 
that this was a "cneral Oriental prac- Pansiris, the son. of AmyrtiBus; bntby 
lice in ancient times. When Pharaoh- tho sonlptiires, which seem to show 
hTecIio deposed Jehoahaz, ho made that some of tho royal family of 
Eliakim (Jehoiakim), Ms brother, king Egypt were made governors of the 
overJiulah(2 Kings xxiii, 34<). And country by the Persians. The names 
when Xcbuchadoezztir deposed Jehoia- of Thannyras and Pausiris (Pa-osiri) 
chin (2 King.s xxiv. 17), ho set Matta- are not found on the monuments, 
niah (Zcdekitih), Iiis iinclc, npon the That Camhyses was not guilty of 
throne. Chardin state.s (tom. hi. p, cruelty to tho .Egj-ptians, on his 'first 
310) that the same custom obtains conquest of the country', is proved by 
among the modern Persians. [The a monument, now in the Vatican at 
custom of tho Persians is confirmed, Homo ; from which -we learn that he 
not only by what Herodotus says of confirmed the different Egyptian dig- 
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are many eases from 'wlaieh one may collect that this is the 
Persian rule, and especially those of Pausiris and Thannyras. 
Thannyras was son of Inarus the Libyan, and was allowed 
to succeed his father,® as was also Pausiris, son of Amyr- 
taeus ; ® yet certainly no two persons ever did the Persians 


mtaries in their offices, and even so 
far flattered the prejudices of the 
people as to conform to their religions 
cnstoms, “like the kings who ruled 
before him/’ making offierings “ to the 
divine mother of the gods at Sais, and 
performing the usual libations in her 
temple to the Lord of ages/’ He also 
took, or received, a prmnomen hke the 
old Egyptian kings, being called (as 
on that monument) Kamhath (Cam- 
byses), Hemesot (or Remesto) , “ Lord 
of Upper and Lower Egypt ; ” and it 
was therefore only in consequence of 
the Egyptians rebelling against him, 
as Herodotus plainly shows by the 
connivance, or at the instigation of 
Psammenitus, that he was induced 
to depart from his previous humane 
line of conduct towards the Egyptians, 
and to disregard the Persian custom 
of treating the sons of kings with 
indulgence. In Book iv. ch, 166, He- 
rodotus says that Cambyses made 
Aryand^s governor of Egyyt. — [G. WJ 
® Inarus fell into the hands of the 
Persians, and was crucified, probably 
in the year b.c. 455. (See Thucyd. 
i. 110 ; ef. Clinton’s P. H. vol. ii. p. 50.) 
Of Thannyras, his son, nothing further 
is known. Otesias’s account of the 
war of Inarus and Amyrtmus (Ex. 
cerpt. § 32) seems tainted by his usual 
dishonesty. It is utterly irrecon- 
cilable with Thucydides. • 

® Prom this passage it has been con- 
cluded (Dahlmann’s Life of Herodo- 
tus, ch. iii. ; Clinton’s F. H. vol. ii. 
p. 87 ; Oh 92. 4 ; Mare’s Lit. of Greece, 
vol. iv. pp. 536-7) that Herodotus con- 
tinued to write as late as B.c. 408, 
since in that year (according to the 
Chronicle of Eusebius) Amyrtaeus: 
died, ■ after reigning over the Egyp- 
tians for six years. It is supposed 
that Pausiris was appointed viceroy 
by the Persians at the death of Ms 


father, and, that event being assigned 
to the year b.c. 408, it is concluded 
that Herodotus was still adding 
touches to his History as late as that 
or the following year. Various reasons 
have been adduced in an earlier por- 
tion of this w'ork (see the Introductory 
Essay, ch. i. pp, 26-7) which make it 
probal5le that Herodotus did not really 
much outlive b.c. 430. The objection 
to this view arising from the present 
chapter may be met in tw^o w^ays. In 
the first place, it is nob at all certain 
that Manetho, from whom Eusebius 
professes to copy, intended to place 
the reign of Amyrtseus immediately 
before that of Nepheritis. Eusebius 
does not appear to have had Manetho’s 
work under his eyes, else why should 
he in one place (Pars. I, ch. xxi.) quote 
him second-hand from Josephus ? He 
probably had only an abridgment or 
summary of his dynasties, in wMch 
the reign of Amyrtseus appeared as 
constituting the 2Sth dynasty, and so 
as intervening between that of Darius 
Hothus and Hepheritis. It is not un- 
likely that the summary misrepre- 
sented Manetho here, as in other 
places (see Bunsen’s EgyjDt, vol. i. 
p. 86, B. T.), and made dynasties seem 
to he consecutive which Manetho knew 
and confessed to be contemporary. 
Manetho’s six years of Amyrtmus the 
Saite are probably the very six years 
(from B.c. 460 to b.c. 455) in the reign 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus during 
w’-.hich Egypt is known to have been 
independent of Persia, through the 
exertions of Inarus and Ainyrtmns. 
(See Thucyd. i. 104, and 109, 110; 
Otes. Exc. Pers. 32 *, Diod. Sic. xi. 74 ; 
and compare the Comments of Wes- 
seling and Larcher ad loc., and Dod- 
well, Ann. Time. p. 99.) The autho- 
rity of Syncellus is of no importance, 
since he merely copies from Eusebius 
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more damage than Amyrtsens and Inarns.^ In this ease 
Psammenitns plotted evil, and received his reward accord- 
ingly. He was discovered to be stirring up revolt in Egypt, 
wherefore Cambyses, when his guilt clearly appeared, com- 
pelled him to drink bull’s blood,® which presently caused his 
death. Such was the end of Psammenitus. 

16. After this Cambyses left Memphis, and went to Sais, 
wishing to do that which he actually did on his arrival there. 
He entered the palace of Amasis, and straightway commanded 
that the body of the king should be brought forth from the 
sepulchre. When the attendants did according to his com- 
mandment, he further bade them scourge the body, and 
prick it with goads, and pluck the hair from it,® and heap 


atid Africamis, neither of whom pos- 
sessed more than an abstract of Ma- 
netho. 

Secondly, if we follow Eusebins, and 
suppose (with Mr. Clinton) that Amyr- 
tseus had two reigns, each of six years, 
one from b.o. 460 to B.c. 455, and 
another (JO years later) from B.c, 414 
to B.c. 408, the appointment of Pan- 
siris mast be placed at the close of 
the first, not of the second reign. If 
Amyrtreus reigned a second time, he 
%vas certainly not then conquered by 
the Persians, nor had they at that 
time his kingdom to dispose of, for it 
passed, in the year b. c. ^8, to Nephe- 
ritis, and Egypt was not again re- 
duced by the Persians till about b.c, 
340, Pausiris therefore must haye 
been made viceroy when his father 
lost his dominion the first time, which 
was when he filed into the marshes and 
concealed himself, in B.c. 465. It is 
to be remarked that Herodotus says 
nothing, either directly or indirectly, 
of the death of Amyrtseus, and thus 
makes no allusion in this passage to 
any event of a later date than b.c. 455. 

" It appears from Herod, iii. 12 that 
at the commeneenient of the revolt of 
Inanis a great battle was fought near 
Papremis, in which Achmmenes, the 
breather of Xerxes, and a vast number 
of the Persians, were slain. The rem- 
nant of the Persian forces, as we learn 


from Thucyd. i. 104 (compare Diod. 
Bic. xi. 74), fled to Memphis, and were 
there besieged by Inarus and the 
Athenians. They appear to have sur- 
rendered after a time (Thucyd. i, 109). 
The share which Amp’taaus had in the 
revolt is not very clear. His name 
does not occur till the year of the 
death of Inarus (Thucyd. i. 110), when 
he appears as king of the marsh.dis- 
triet (4 ip TOi$ eXeai j8a<riXeiSs ; compare 
Herod, ii. 140). He mamtained him- 
self in this region at least six years 
(Thucyd. i. 112). The particulars of 
the losses sustained by the Persians 
at his hands are unknown to u.s. 

^ There seems to have been a wide- 
spread belief among the ancients that 
buli’s blood was poisonous. Accord- 
ing to Eusebius (Cliron. Oan. it. p. 
324), Midas, King of Phrygia, killed 
himself by drinking bull’s blood B.c. 
694. Themistocles is said to have 
died in the same way (Arist. Eq. 
84). Also Smerdis (Ctesias, Pers. Ex- 
cerpt, § 10). According to C teslas, 
Psammenitns was carried prisoner to 
Susa. 

® This is evidently a Greek state- 
ment, and not one derived from the 
Egyptian priests. There was no hair 
to pluck out, the “head and all the 
body of the kings and priests being 
shaved. The whole story mav be 
doubted.— [G. W. j 
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upon it all manner of insults. The body, however, having 
been embalmed, resisted, and refused to come apart, do what 
they would to it ; so the attendants grew weary of their work ; 
whereupon Cambyses bade them take the corpse and burn it. 
This was truly an impious command to give, for the Persians 
hold fire to be a god,^ and never by any chance burn their 
dead. Indeed this practice is unlawful, both with them and 
with the Egyptians — with them for the reason above men- 
tioned, since they deem it wrong to give the corpse of a man 
to a god; and with the Egyptians, because they believe fire 
to be a live animal,^ which eats whatever it can seize, and 
then, glutted with the food, dies with the matter which it feeds 
upon. Now to give a man's body to be devoured by beasts is in 
no wise agreeable to their customs, and indeed this is the very 
reason why they embalm their dead ; namely to prevent them 
from being eaten in the grave by worms. Thus Cambyses 
commanded what both nations accounted unlawful.^ Accord- 
ing to the Egyptians, it was not Amasis who was thus treated,^ 
but another of their nation who was of about the same height. 
The Persians, believing this man's body to be the king’s, 
abused it in the fashion described above. Amasis, they say, 
was ivarned by an oracle of what would happen to him after 


1 On this point see above, i. 131 ; 
and compare tlie Essay On the 
Eeligion of the Ancient Persians,” vol, 
i, App. Essay v. 

2 The rationale of this view is given 

by l^liitarch (Sympos. vii. p. 703) in the 
following words : — ovdep yap &X\o jnaA.- 
Xov ^ju.^vx<p 'frpacrc'oifcsu ^ Tvp KivoviXGy6v 
re KoX rpecjiSiiisvoy 5i* ayroD, Kal rp Kafi- 
TTpSrTjri d 7 )Kodv ^vTirrep 17 erct.^pT}-' 

j/L^ov airaura. " There is nothing that 
so resembles a live animal as hre, which 
moves and nourishes itself, and which, 
moreovox', like tlie soul, enlightens and 
displays all things by its brilliancy. 

^ The Egyptians were a, verse to 
burning a body, not only becatiso burn- 
ing was considered the punishment of 
the wicked, but because it was de- 


posed to all their prejudices in favour 
of the body’s preservation. If they 
really believed in the return of the soul 
to the body, this would be an additional 
reason. This last, however, may only 
have signified that man after deaiii 
never lost his identity, or individuality . 
The modern Persians and all 
have a great prejudice against burn- 
ing the dead. The custom was very 
ancient in India. — [G. W.l 
^ The body of the queen of Amasis, 
found at Thebes by the French officers 
: of the Luxor, in the sarcopliagus now 
in the British Musonni, is said to have 
been burnt, and I’oplaced in the tonafo ; 
but the remains of gilding npeju it suffice 
to disprove tliis. The a[>pcaranec of 
burning w^as probably owing to the 
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his death : in order, therefore, to prevent the impending fate, 
he buried the body, which afterwards received the blows, 
inside his own. tomb near the entrance, commanding liis son 
to bury him, when he died, in the furthest recess of the same 
sepulchre. For my own part I do not believe that these 
orders were ever given by Amasis ; the Egyptians, as it seems 
to me, falsely assert it, to save their own dignity. 

17 . After this Cambyses took counsel wdth himself, and 
planned three expeditions. One was against the Cartha- 
ginians, another against the Ammonians, and a third against 
the long-lived Ethiopians, who dwelt in that part of Libya 
which borders upon the southern sea.^ He judged it best to 
despatch his fleet against Carthage and to send some portion 
of his land army to act against the Ammonians, while his 
spies went into Ethiopia, under the pretence of carrying 
presents to the king, but in reality to take note of all they 
saw, and especially to observe whether there was really wdiat 
is called the table of the Sun ” in Ethiopia, 

18. Now the table of the Sun, according to the accounts 
given of it, may be thus described : — It is a meadow in the 
skirts of their city full of the boiled flesh ^ of all manner of 


strong preparations used in embalming 
the body, and is not nmisnal. — [G. W.] 
^ The seat of those longdived Ethi- 
opians is very nncertaiii. Larcher 
places them east of Meroe, on the 
coast of the lied Sea (Tab. Geograph, 
p. 151). Brace imagined that he mot 
with their descendants in the country 
of the Sliangallas (vch ii. p. 65-l> et 
But Heeron (AMcan Nations, 
%'ol. i. p. 325) correctly observes that 
the Macrobii of Herodotus must bo 
placed very much further to the south. 
Not only in this passage, but again, 
infra, ch. 11-1, they are said to dwell 
towards the south, at the farthest 
lint of Afr ioa. Their country must 
have lain, therefore, beyond the Straits 
of Bahelmandeh Heeren places them 
near Cape iJaardafuL Ho recognizes 
their customs in the stories told by 

VOL. IL 


Oosmas (Topog. Christ, p. 138-9) of 
the people of Sasu, and their descend- 
ants in the modern Somaulies. The 
descriptions of Homer (II. i, 413 j Od. 
i. 23, &c.) possibly referred to this 
people, whom Ephorus (Fr. 38) also 
regarded as the I'emofcest of mankind 
towards the south. It is quite a dis- 
tinct question whether the embassy 
of Cambyses, if a real event, was to 
them, or whether he had any i^articu- 
lar designs against their liberty. His 
Etliiopian expedition was undoubtedly 
a fact, but it had probaldy no more 
definite object than the conquest of 
the Ethiopians generally. 

® This was less common in early 
times, and as Athenaeus says, the 
heroes in Homer seldom ‘‘boil their 
meat, or dress it with sauces ; ” but in 
Egypt as well as in Ethiopia boiled 

2 E 
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beasts, which the magistrates are careful to store with meat 
every night, and where whoever likes may come and eat 
during the day. The people of the land say that the earth 
itself brings forth the food. Such is the description which is 
given of this table.*^ 

19. When Cambyses had made up his mind that the spies 
should go, he forthwith sent to Elephantine for certain of the 
Icthyophagi® who were acquainted with the Ethiopian tongue; 



meat was eaten, thongli the Egyptians tom of boiling meat seems to be very 
more freqneatly roasted it, and boiled ancient. — [G. W.]] 

their fish. With the Arabs the cns- 


^ Pomponius Mela is the first writer, 
after Herodotus, who mentions the 
table of the Sun. It may be doubted 
whether he does more than follow our 
author. His w'ords are : “ Est locus 
apparatis epulis semper refertns: et 
quia, ut libet, vesci voientibus licet, 
7}\iov appellant j et quae 

passim apposita simt, affirmant iimasci 
subindc divinitus ” (iii. 15), The ac- 
count in Soliims, whose work is an 
extract from the writings of the elder 
Pliny, is very similar to that of Mela 
(Polyhist. xxx). Paiisanias, ^writing 
about A.i). 174, treats the whole story 
as a fable. Heeren (African Hations^ 
vol, i. p. 333) explains it by the dumb 
trading common in Africa. (Vida, 
infra, iv. 196, and note ad ioc.) He 
thinks that merchants supplied the 


meat, that the magistrates presided, 
and that the natives left gold in ex- 
change for wdiat they took, 
s Eratosthenes (ap, Strabon. xvi. p. 
1093) and Artemidorus (ap. euud.) 
placed the African Icthyuphagi, or 
Pish -eaters, on the coast of the Ara- 
bian Gulf, at its entrance, near Capo 
Dire (the modern Mas-eUBir), Pau- 
sanias also mentions their being the 
last inhabitants of the shores of tho 
lied Bea (i. 33, § 4).' Their , name 
marks them for a maritime people, and 
.1 cannot conceive that any could have 
dwelt so far inland as Elephantine. 
(Heereh, supposes ■this.:f ::A'^M Mat.;:!, 
p. 337.) Perhaps IIeri)tl.otas only 
means that some of tliem 'Jitijipc/t&d 
at this tinw to be at Elephantine, and 
were made use of as guides. If Hero- 
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andj wliile they were being fetched, issued orders to his fleet 
to sail against Carthage, But the Phcenicians said they 
would not go, since they were bound to the Carthaginians by 
solemn oaths, and since besides it would be wicked in them 
to make war on their own children. Now when the Phce- 
nieians refused, the rest of the fleet was unequal to the under- 
taking; and so it was that the Carthaginians escaped, and 
were not enslaved by the Persians. Cambyses thought it not 
right to force the war upon the Phcenicians, because they had 
yielded themselves to the Persians,^ and because upon the. 
Phcenicians all his sea-service depended. The Cyprians had 
also joined the Persians of their own accord/ and took part 
with them in the expedition against Egypt. 

20. As soon as the Icthyophagi arrived from Elephantine, 
Cambyses, having told them wdiat they were to say, forthwith 
despatched them into Ethiopia with these following gifts : to 
wit, a purple robe,^ a gold chain for the neck, armlets, an 


dotus regarded them as natives of the 
country about Cape I)ire, their know- 
ledge of the language of the Macro- 
hiaii Ethiopians, tlioir neighbours, 
would be natural. (See eh. 17, note ®.) 

^ It has been usual to ascribe the 
conquest of Plicemcia to Oyru.s. Even 
Mr. Grote does so (vol. iv. p. 289). 
But the sole authority for this is 
Xenophon {Oyrop. i. L 4), who also 
ascribes to Gyrus the conquest of 
Egypt! Dahlmann has shown (Life 
of Horod. cli. vii.) that, according to 
Merodoht.% the acquisition belongs to 
the reign of Cambyses. Hot only are 
the Phoenicians &’st mentioned among 
the Persian tributaries under this king, 
but it is expressly said that he, and 
not Cyrus, ‘‘made himself master of the 
sea [it p 0 (T € icr Tj a $ ai Odhacra'ap ; 
Herod, fii, 3 t), which could only be by 
the conquest or submission of the Phoe- 
nicians. (Compare Herod, i. 143.) Mr. 
Grute apptuirs to consider that the con- 
quest. of iiabyUm involved the submis- 
simi of Phcenicia to tho Persian yoke. 
But even if it be allowed that Phoanicia 
had latterly been subject to Babylon, 


which is not absolutely certain, still 
the reduction of Babylon would not 
necessarily carry with it the submis- 
sion of Phcenicia. The Asiatic Greeks 
did not submit wlien the Lydian king- 
dom fell ; and the oiitbdng province 
of Phoenicia would be very apt to 
reassert its independence on such an 
occasion. It is unnecessary, however, 
to reckon probabilities. The authority 
of Herodotus must be regarded as con- 
clusive on such a matter. 

It may be added, that, as the inva- 
sion of Egypt designed by Cyrus 
(Herod, i. 153) did not take place 
till the fifth year of Cambyses (vide 
supra, ii. 1, note ^ and see Clinton’s 
E. H. vol. ii. p. 378), something must 
have occupied this monarch during the ■; 
first four years of his reign. If Phoe- 
nicia was still independent at his acces- 
sion, the dela,y would be accounted for. 

^ The dependency of Cyprus on Phoe- 
nicia has been already shown (note ^on 
Book ii. ch. 182). Its surrender 'would 
be likely to follow' close upon the sub- 
mission of the Phoenicia.ES. 

^ Various opinions have been held 
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alabaster box ® of myrrb, and a cask of palm wine. The Ethio- 
pians to whom this embassy was sent, are said to be the 


about tlie origin of the Tyrian j^urple. 
The murex is generally supxDosed to 
have given it ; and some consider the 
murex truncxilns” to have been much 
used at Tyre (Spratt, vol. ii. p. 109). 
A shell-fish (Helix lanthina) is found 



on the coast, about Tyre and Beyroot, 
which is remarkable for its throwing 
out a quantity of purple liquid when 
approached, in order (like the sepia) 
to conceal itself. The water becomes 
completely coloured all around it, 
though so very small, being only the 
size of a small snail, f of an inch in 
diameter, andvery delicate and fragile. 
Pliny, however, distinctly says the 
Tybian purple came from the bucci- 
num and the murex (Book ix. c. 36). 
Julius Pollux (Onom. i. 4), after men- 



tioning the story of the x>orphyra shell- 
fish discovered by the dog of a Tyrian 
nymph loved by Hercules, describes 
the small baskets woven of rushes and 
rope (similar to our eel-haskets) fas- 
tened like bells along a rope, used in 
that fishexy. Their wide months were 
so consti’ucted ufith the ends of the 
rushes projecting, that the shell-fish 
easily crept in, but could not get back 
again ; and this, as well as the shell in 
the hand of a statue of a Phmniciangod- 
dess, found hr IVlr. Moore in Syria, would 
seem to agree bettor with the biicci- 
nuxn than the murex. Pliny (ix. 36) 
evidently considers the (modern) tiibu- 
lar-mouthed murex to be the porphyi'a, 
though he allows they extracted the 
dye from both the shells (ix. 38). 
He tells a story (ix. 25) of the murex, 
and its being sacred to Yen us at Cnidus, 
The buccinum was the fcrjpv^ of the 
Greeks ; yet it seems that the murex 
was originally so called ; since Athe- 
njeus says Stratonicus pretended to be 
walking on tiptoe from fear of treading 
on the prickly in order to ridi- 

cule the people of Abderti for having 
so many tc‘)]pvKe$y “heralds” (Athen, 
vi. p. 349 ; see also iii. p. 85), He 
describes the porphyra as between a 
pinna and a bneeirmm (iii. p, 91). On 
the porphjm shell-fish, see Aristotle, 
Hist. An. iv, 8 ; v. 15 ; vi. 13 ; viii. 20. 
He speaks of many kinds (iv. 15), some 
very large. Athen. iii. p. 85 to 01, 
and xii. p. 528 ; Vitriiv, vii. 13.) Plixxy 
(ix. 36 to 40) gives three sorts of dye 
fx.‘om two fish. (<luo sunt geiiei*a. Buc- 
cinum .... altera pxxrpux'a vucatur). 
1. The best “was of amethyst, or violet 
colour, made by mixing 200 parts <'>f 
buccinum with 111 of purpura (ix, 
38). 2, The Tyrian purple -was made 
by dipping the wool fh^st in the pui'- 
pura or pelagia, and afterwards in the 
buccinum ; “ it was of the colour of 
blood, black to look upon, and bright 
in the light, w’hcnco Homer calls blood 
purple ” (ix. 38) . 3. The conchy Uata, 
which had no buccinum dye (ix. 39), 
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tallest^ and liandsomest men in the whole world. In their 
customs they differ greatly from the rest of mankind, and par- 
ticularly in the way they choose their kings ; for they find out 
the man who is the tallest of all the citizens, and of strength 
equal to his height, and appoint Mm to rule over them.® 

21. The Icthyophagi on reaching this people delivered the 
gifts to the king of the country, and spoke as follows : — ''Cam- 
byses, king of the Persians, anxious to become thy ally and 
sivorn friend, has sent us to hold converse with thee, and to 
bear thee the gifts thou seest, which are the things wherein he 
himself delights the most.*' Hereon the Ethiopian, who knew 
they came as spies, made answer : — The king of the Persians 
sent you not with these gifts because he much desired to 
become my sworn friend— nor is the account which ye give of 
yourselves true, for ye are come to search out my kingdom. 

and was of a pale hue, apparently (xxv. 4). Blue was the of the 

more blue. Seneca (Nat. Qua^st, i. 3) Greeks. It was extracted from indigo, 
says purple does not always come out which was an Egyptian and a Persian 
alike from the same shell. Homer dye. Ancient paintings show that the 
also applies 'jroptpiipeos to the sea ; but it imperial purple was of a violet colour, 
signihed am' bright colour, and Horace — [G. W.] 

speaking of the swan, has the ex- ^ Vases of this stone were commonly 
pression “ purpui'eis ales oloribus.” used for holding ointment. They had 
(Od. iv. i. 10). Athenceus says it not always the long shape of that class 
was applied to the cheeks and of Etruscan vases, called ‘^Alabas- 
moutli (xiii. p. 604); and the pur- tron,” which even had this name when 

pureiis late qiii splendeat .... pan- of a different material. The alabaster 

BUS of Horace (de Art. Poet.) may vases of Egypt were of various forms 
signify either bright,” or “ scarlet.” and sizes. The stone was the crystal- 
This last in Greek was trvppSsi or KdK- Hzed carbonate of lime, of a yellowish 
mvos. The robe put upon the Saviour colour, generally marked with waving 
is called by St. Matthew ‘^scarlet,” lines, which we call oriental alabaster 

hokkIpw. by St. Mark and St. John and stalagmitic arragonite ; very dif- 

purple,” ^ TtoptplfQLv, by St. Luke ferent from the white soft sulphate of 
gorgeous,” XaixTrpdp. Strabo says (iii. lime, so much used in Italy. — [G. W.] 
p.'lOO) that the porphyra and buccinum Vide infra, iii 114; and compare 

wore both iWnd at Oartcia, in Spain. Isaiah xlv. 14 : The labour of Egypt, 
Purple seems to have been imported and the merchandise of Ethiopia, and 
from Greece by the Tyrians; the best of the Bahuia%s, men of stature, shall 
in Europe being from Laconia (Plin. come over to thee.” Strabo says that 
ix. 3G; aiul Ezekiel xxvii. 7) says it. the Ethiopians generally were of small 
went t;t> Tyre from the Isles of stature (xvi. p. 1162). 

Elishah.'' i.e. Hellas, or Greece (seo ® Compare Strabo, xvi. p. 1163, and 
Athen. Deipn. iii. p. 88). Purple was Arist. Pol. iv. iii. § 7. Bion, in his 
used at a very early time ; and purple ' iBthiopica,’ said that the king was 
and blue are mentioned in Exodus chosen for his beauty. (Fr. 
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Also your king is not a just man — for were lie so, lie had not 
coveted a land which is not his own, nor brought slavery on a 
people who never did him any wrong. Bear him this bow,® 
and say, — ' The king of the Ethiops thus advises the king of 
the Persians — ^when the Persians can pull a bow of this 
strength thus easily, then let him come with an army of 
superior strength against the long-lived Ethiopians — ^till then, 
let him thank the gods,^ that they have not put it into the 
heart of the. sons of the Ethiops to covet countries wdhch do 
not belong to them/ 

22. So speaking, he nnstrmig the bow, and gave it into the 
hands of the messengers. Then, taking the purple robe, he 
asked them what it was, and how it had been made. They 
answered truly, telling him concerning the purple, and the art 
of the dyer — whereat he observed, that the men were deceit- 
ful, and their garments also.” Next he took the neck-chain 
and the armlets, and asked about them. So the Icthyophagi 
explained their use as ornaments. Then the king laughed, 
and fancying they were fetters, said, the Ethiopians had 
much stronger ones.” Thirdly, he inquired about the myrrh, 
and when they told him how it was made and rubbed upon 
the limbs, he said the same as he had said about the robe. 
Last of all he came to the wine, and having learnt their way 
of making it, he drank a di’aught, which greatly delighted 


® It is remarkable that the unstrung 
bow was the emblem of Ethiopia, or 
at least of that part which coiTe- 
sponded to the modern Nubia, and 
which was called in hieroglyphics 
^^Tosli/* evidently the Ethaush, or 
Ethosh, of the Coptic. Th6sh in 
Coptic signified a ^‘frontier” and a 
*•' province ; ” but it is differently 
written in hieroglyphics from Tosh, 
Ethiopia.’’ Cush (Kfish or Kish) is 
the ancient, and Ethaush the Coptic 
name of “ Ethiopia ; ” and the modern 
Kish, or Gerf Hossayn, in Nubia, being 
called in Coptic papyri “ Th6sh,” 
Eth6sh, and Ethaush (whence the 
Latin name of that place, “ Tutssis 


shows a striking connection between 
them. Mr. Harris suggests that the 
unstrung bow, sent by the King of 
Ethiopia, accords with the emblem of 
his country — a symbol of peace, and 
at the same time a defiance, when 
accompanied by the message to the 
Persians to string it as easily as he 
did. (See notes on Book ii. chs. 29 
and 106). The name of Cush had 
already been given to Ethiopia on the 
monuments before the invasion of the 
Shephei*ds, at the begiiming of the 
12th dynasty. May Cush be related 
to Kos “the bow” W.j 

^ For another use of this common- 
place, see book i. ch. 71 ; sub fin. 
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liim ; whereupon he asked what the Persian king was wont to 
eat, and to what age the longest-lived of the Persians had 
been known to attain. They told him that the king ate bread, 
and described the nature of wheat — adding that eighty years 
was the longest term of man’s life among the Persians. 
Hereat he remarked, It did not surprise him, if they fed on 
dirt, that they died so soon ; indeed he was sure they never 
would have lived so long as eighty years, except for the re- 
freshment they got from that drink (meaning the wine), 
wherein he confessed the Persians surpassed the Ethiopians.” 

2B. The Icthyoj)hagi then in their turn questioned the king 
concerning the term of life and diet of his people, and were 
told that most of them lived to be a hundred and twenty 
years old, while some even went beyond that age — they ate 
boiled flesh,® and had for their drink nothing but milk. When 
the Icthyophagi showed wonder at the number of the years, he 
led them to a fountain, wherein when they had washed, they 
found their flesh all glossy and sleek, as if they had bathed in 
oil — and a scent came from the spring like that of violets. 
The water was so weak, they said, that nothmg would float in 
it, neither wood, nor any lighter substance, but all went to 
the bottom. If the account of this fountain be true, it would 
be their constant use of the water from it which makes them 
so long-lived. When they quitted the fountain the king led 
them to a prison, where the prisoners were all of them bound 
with fetters of gold.^ Among these Ethiopians copper is of 


® Supra, ch. 18, note 
® Gold abounded in Ethiopia; it is 
fmmd on, the frontiers of Abyssinia, 
and c%’^en in the Bisharee desort, which 
is called by Bdreesee and Aboolfeda, 
the land of Bega,” a name the Bisha- 
rceh Arabs still give themselves. The 
Bishfireeh mines are mentionedby Aga- 
tharcides, and sire the same mentioned 
by later writers at Oilagee, which 
were worked by the Arab Caliphs. 
They Ho about seventeen or eighteen 
days’ journey to the south-east of 


Derow, a village a little above Kom 
Ombo ; but the quantity of gold, even 
in the time of the Caliphs, barely 
covered the expense of obtaining it, 
and when the mines were examined by 
order of Mohammed Ali it was not 
found worth while to re-open them. 
The matrix is quartz, and the same to 
which Diodorus alludes (iii. II) under 
the name of (pXejBas ixapfidpov rij Xey- 
K6r7jri dia<l>€pQv<Tas, and aTrocmh^ovcrrjs 
-irerpas. See At. Eg., vol. iii. p. 221 to 
•234— [G.W.] 
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all metals the most scarce and valuable*^^ After they had 
seen the prison, they were likewise shown what is called the 
table of the Sun.” 

24. Also, last of all, they were allowed to behold the coffins 
of the Ethiopians, which are made (according to report) of 
crystal,^ after the following fashion: — ^When the dead body 
has been dried, either in the Egyptian, or in some other 
manner, they cover the whole with gypsum, and adorn it with 
painting until it is as like the living man as possible. Then 
they place the body in a crystal pillar which has been hollowed 
out to receive it, crystal being dug up in great abundance in 
their country, and of a kind very easy to work. You may see 
the corpse through the pillar within which it lies ; and it 
neither gives out any unpleasant odour, nor is it in any 
respect unseemly ; yet there is no part that is not as plainly 
visible as if the body was bare. The next of kin keep the 
crystal pillar in their houses for a full year from the time of 
the death, and give it the first fruits continually, and honour 
it with sacrifice. After the year is out they bear the pillar 
forth, and set it up near the town.^ 

Copper is fonnd in various places crystal ; bnt no piece of this snb- 
in the eastern desert of Egypt, be- stance could be fonnd large enough 
tween the Nile and the Bed Sea, be- to hold a body. It may have been 
between latitude 24° and 33°, and some vitreous composition, coating 
specular iron at Hammami in the the stone coffins in the form of a 
desert N. W. of Kossayr. The copjjer mummy, some of which are fonnd in 
mines of Mount Sinai were wmrked Egypt. This seems to be coniirined 
by Osirtasen I., and doubtless long by Otesias’s account mentioned in 
before, as the names of kings of the Diodorus (ii, 15). The sacrifices 
4th dynasty occur at Wady Maghara ; made to the mummy are the usual 
and the copper mines of the Egyptian liturgies, or services, performed to the 
desert were evidently worked in an- dead by the Egyptians also. On 
cient times. In Northern Ethiopia glass, see note ® on book ii, clu 41— 
copper is perhaps rare, not so in the [G. W.] 

tipper part of the White Nile ; and the ^ Much ingenuity has been expended 
numerous spears of Ethiopia and the by Heeren and others in explaining 
Soudan show how abundant iron is in and rationalizing the marvels of this 
those countries. The iron money of narrative. I cannot but think, with 
Kordofan has been described by Dr, Niebuhr (Vortrage fiber alte Ge- 
Holroyd; and it is found in other schichte, vol. i. p. 151), that both the 
parts of Africa. — [G. 'W.] embassy itself, and the account given 

^ This he says was dug out of the of the Maorobians, are fabulous, 
earth. It should therefore be rock 
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25. Wlien the spies had now seen everything, they returned 
bach to Egypt, and made report to Cambyses, who was stirred 
to anger by their words. Forthwith he set out on his march 
against the Ethiopians without having made any provision 
for the sustenance of his arzny, or reflected that he was about 
to wage war in the uttermost parts of the earth. Like a sense- 
less madman as he was,® no sooner did he receive the report 
of the lethyophagi than he began his march, bidding the 
Greeks who were with his army remain where they were, and 
taking only his land force with him. At Thebes, which he 
passed through on his way, he detached from his main body 
some fifty thousand men, and sent them against the Ammo- 
nians with orders to carry the people into captivity, and burn 
the oracle of Jupiter. Meanwhile he himself went on with 
the rest of his forces against the Ethiopians. Before, how- 
ever, he had accomplished one fifth part of the distance, all 
that the army had in the way of provisions failed ; whereupon 
the men began to eat the sumpter-beasts, wdiieh shortly failed 
also. If then, at this time, Cambyses, seeing wdiat was hap- 
pening, had confessed himself in the wrong, and led his army 
back, he would have done the wisest thing that he could after 
the mistake made at the outset; but as it was, he took no 
manner of heed, but continued to march forwards. So long 
as the earth gave them anything, the soldiers sustained life 
by eating the grass and herbs ; but when they came to the 
bare sand, a p>ortion of them were guilty of a horrid deed : by 
tens they east lots for a man, who was slain to be the food of 
the others. When Cambyses heard of these doings, alarmed 
at such cannibalism, he gave up his attack on Ethiopia, and 
retreating by the way he had come, reached Thebes, after he 
had lost vast numhers of his soldiers. From Thebes he 
marclied down to Memphis, where he dismissed the Greeks, 
allowing them to sail home. And so ended the expedition 
against Ethiopia.^ • ■ ■ 


Ccsncorning tlie x>rctencled mad- note 
ness of Cambyses, vide infi'a, cli. SO, ^ Niebuhr, while dismissing the om- 
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26 . The men sent to attack the Ammonians,® started from 
Thebes, having guides with them, and may be clearly traced 
as far as the city Oasis,® which is inhabited by Samians, said 
to be of the tribe .Slschrionia.'^ The place is distant from 


bassy to the Maorohians, and the tales 
told concerning them, as fabnlons, 
warns ns against considering the ex- 
pedition itself to be a fable. The 
communication between Egypt and 
Ethiopia, he remarks, was such as to 
render the expedition easy. Its chief 
object would be the conquest of Meroe. 
Two roads would conduct to this city 
— one, the route followed in part by 
Burckhardfc in 1813 (Travels in Nubia, 
Part I. Journey along the banks of the 
Nile), along the valley of the Nile, by 
Old and New Dongola, a very circuit- 
ous route; the other, across the de- 
sexii from Korosko, in Upper Egypt, to 
Aloo Earned, the line taken by Bruce 
in 1772, and Burokhardt in 1814, 
which is nearly direct, and is the ordi- 
nary route of the caravans. The 
latter was apparently preferred by 
Oambyses, who may have reached as 
far as Wady Onigat (lat. 22*^), where 
the sands become quite barren (Burck- 
hardt, p. 171). Niebuhr (1. s, c.) as- 
cribes the failure of the expedition to 
the “ deadly winds and sand-storms,’’ 
which prevail here no less than in the 
Sahara; but I do not see any suifi- 
cient reason for departing on this 
point from our author. Burckhardt 
denies that the vdnds are deadly, and 
doubts there being any real danger to 
life from sandstorms in the Nubian 
desert (pp. 189-191) ; and it is very 
conceivable that Cambyses, without 
being mad, may have provisioned his 
army insufficiently. 

Diodorus’s assertion (i. 33), that 
Cambyses reached as far as Hleroe, is 
as little wmrthy of belief as the state- 
ment with which it is connected, that 
he built that city. The high antiquity 
of Meroe has been shown (supra, book 
ii. ch. 29. note ^). The expedition of 
Oambyses was not without fruit. Ho 
reduced the Ethiopians bordering upon 
Egypt, and made them tributary (in- 
fra, iii. 97). 


® For the seats of this people, vide 
supra, book ii. ch. 32, note 
® The city Oasis is taken (lleeren’s 
African Nations, vol. i. p. 212, and 
Biihr ad loc.), with much reason, for 
the modern El Khanjeh, the chief 
town of what is called the great 
Oasis. This is distant, by one road 
42, by another 52 hours (6 and 7.} 
days’ journey respectively), from an- 
cient Thebes. The Egyi>tians in the 
time of Herodotus may have given 
the name Oasis to the city, as well as 
to the tract surrounding it. Oasis, 
the Auasis of Strabo, seems to be 
identical with the Coptic 
and the Arabic El Wah. It was a 
name applied, according to Strabo, to 
all inhabited places lying in the midst 
of deserts (Strabo, xvii. p. 1123). 
Perhaps the common word Wady, ap- 
plied by the Arabs to torrent-courses, 
is of kindred origin. (See Burton’s 
Pilgrimage to Mecca, vol. i. p. 219.) 

[There are the remains of a temple 
at El Khargeh, having the name of 
Darius and of some later kings. The 
Egyptian name of the town was Hebi, 

the ^‘plough,” 


sometimes represented 
by the plough itself, 

which was converted by the Greeks 
into Ibis, the Hebi of the Copis. (Bee 
note® on book ii. ch. 32). On the 
Oasis of Ammon, or Shvali (Seewah), 
see “ Modern Egypt and Thebes,” vol. 
ii. p. 374 to p. 379. The custom there 
mentioned of the Shekh of the 
News ” receiving all information from 
strangers resembles that of the Gauls, 
mentioned by Cmsar de Bell. Gall. i. 18. 
-.G.W.] 

7 Dahlmann (Life of Herod, vii. § 4) 


qjo 



Chap. 26, 27. APPEAKANCE OF APIS. 42 / 

Tliebes seven days’ journey across the sand, and is called in 
oiir tongue ''the Island of the Blessed,”® Thus far the army 
is kno-wn to have made its way ; but thenceforth nothing is to 
be heard of them, except what the Ammoniaiis, and those who 
get their laiowledge from them, rej)ort. It is certain they 
neither reached the Ammonians, nor ever came back to 
Fmther than this, the Ammonians relate as follows : 
— that the Persians set forth from Oasis across the sand, and 
had reached about half way between that place and them- 
selves, when, as they were at their midday meal, a wind arose 
from the south, strong and deadly, bringing with it vast 
columns of whirling sand, which entirely covered up the 
troops, and caused them wholly to disappear.^ Thus, accord- 
ing to the Ammonians, did it fare with this army, 

27. About the time when Cambyses arrived at Memphis, 
Apis appeared to the Egyptians. Now Apis is the god whom 
the Greeks called Epaphus.^ As soon as he appeared, straight- 
w^ay all the Egyptians arrayed themselves in their gayest 


observes upon tiiis, with eqnal truth 
and Immoiir, — ^‘One would quite as 
much have expected Samos as Samians 
here.’" He regards Herodotns as de- 
ceived by an accidental similaritj of 
names, like that W’hich led the Greeks 
of the Enxine to call the national deity 
of the Geta3 (Zamolxis) a Samian 
(vide infra, iv. 95), Bahr (ad loc.) 
thinks the Samians might have had a 
settlement here for trading purposes ; 
but when did commercial Greeks 
settle 400 miles from the sea-shore tor 
such an object ? 

® Exaggerated notions of the beauty 
and fertility of the oases, derived, from 
the contrast they presented to the 
ban-en wilderness around them, pre- 
vailed in very early times. They are 
grassy tracts, covered with palm-trees, 
and somewhat scantily supplied with 
Tivater. In the 2nd and 3rd centuries 
A.c. they w’crc used by the Eomaus as 
places of banishment. 

^ It is not probable that the Persian 
army was destroyed, as Hewdotus 
supposes, by being overwhelmed with 


sand. The sand-storms of the Sahara 
are unpleasant, possibly even dangei*- 
ons (Burckhardt, p. 191), but quite 
unequal to the task of suddenly over- 
whelming and destroying a host. If 
the Persian army perished in the 
desert from want of water, or the 
baleful effects of the Simoon, the 
shifting sands would speedily accumu- 
late round the bodies and cover them 
np. [An army might lose its w’ay 
during one of those dense fogs of the 
sand-stoxmis and die of thirst ; but 
not from being overwhelmed and 
buried by the sand. I have been in 
some of the worst storms of sand in 
that desert, and of unnsiial duration, 
for they seldom last more than one 
day; but nothing of any size wms 
buried ” in the sand. — G. W.] 

^ Vide supra, ii. 153. [The word 
Epaphus looks like a misapplication of 
the name Apophis, the giant serpent, 
and the emblem of sin, but is more 
probably Apis with a reduplication. 
The story of Epaphus and his mother 
lo shows an Egyptian origin. — G. W.] 
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garments, and fell to feasting and jollity: wliicli when Cam- 
hyses saw, making sure that these rejoicings were on account 
of his own ill success, he called before him the officers wdio 
had charge of Memphis, and demanded of them, — Why, 
when he -was in Memphis before, the Egyptians had done 
nothing of this kind, but waited until now, when he had 
returned with the loss of so many of his troops?’’ The 
officers made answer, That one of their gods had a];)peared 
to them, a god who at long intervals of time had been accus- 
tomed to show himself in Egypt — and that always on his 
appearance, the whole of Egypt feasted and kepit jubilee.” 
When Cambyses heard this, he told them that they lied, and 
as liars he condemned them all to suffer death, 

28. When they were dead, he called the priests to his pre- 
sence, and questioning them received the same answer ; 
whereupon he observed, That he would soon know whether 
a tame god had really come to dwell in Egypt” — and straight- 
way, without another word, he bade them bring Apis to him. 
■So they went out from his |)resence to fetch the god. Now 
this Apis, or Epaphus, is the calf of a cow which is never 
afterwards able to bear young. The Egyptians say that fire 
comes down from heaven upon the cow, -which thereupon con- 
ceives Apis. The calf which is so called has the follo'wing 
marks : — ^He is black, wdth a square spot of white upon his 
forehead, and on his back the figure of an eagle ; the hairs in 
his tail are double, and there is a beetle upon his tongue.^ 


- Apis Tras supposed to be the image 
of the soul of Osii-is (Pint, de Is. 20, 
29), and he was the sacred emblem of 
that God ; hut he is sometimes figured 
as a man with a bull’s head (probably 
) the origin of the 
I Minotaur), and is 
called Apis-Osiris, 
^ A which justifies the 
assertion of Stmbo 
that ‘^Apis was the same as Osids.*’ 
He is usually called Apis or “ Ilapi, 
the liying bull.” I have shown (supitfc, 
Book ii. ch. 19) how closely his 



name resembles that of the God Niliis 
Hapi,” or “ Hapi of the waters ; ” 
and the genius of the dead, with 
the head of a Cynocephalus, is also 
Hapi. The inundation %vas called 
‘*the rise of Hapi.” The bull-Apis is 
variously described by ancient authors. 
Herodotus gives an account of the 
peculiar marks by which he was 
knowm, which agree veiy w’ell with 
the figures of him found in bronze, 
except that the bird on his back -was 
a vulture. Herodotus and others 
suppose him to have been black j 
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29. the priests returned, bringing Apis with them, 

Camhyses, like the haurbrained person that he was, drew his 


tliougli Ovid calls him variis colori- 
bbis Apis/’ and Strabo describes him 
with the forehead, and some parts of 



the body, of a white colour, the rest 
I'jcing blade. Pintarch says that the 
fact of Iiis more bright and shining 
parts being obscured by those that 
were of a dark hue agrees with the 
resemblance between Osiris and the 
moon, but this connection between 
Osiris and the moon is an error ; nor 
was a spot on his right side in the 
form of a crescent, as Ammianiis 
I^laredlinns s'upposes, the principal 
sign )>y which he was known. Plu- 
tarch (Vie Isid. mentions a gilded 
f>x/’ with a pall of the iinest black 
linen, representing the grief of Isis for 
Osiris, which was Apis. A black bull 
with a white crescent, or spot on Ms 
slit >11 hler, i s fon tid in the tombs carrying 
ii corpsca whicii was a form of Apis, in 
c}uira<*rer of Osiris, as god of the 
dead. rKliau pretends that Apis had 
twenty-nine marks, each referable to 
Komo niTstic meaning, and that the 
Egyptians did nut allow those given 


by Herodotus and Aiastagoras. Am- 
miarius says that **Apis wms sacred 
to the moon, and Mnevis to the sun.” 
According to Plutarch (s. 33) Mnevis, 




the sacred bull of Heliopolis, was also 
dedicated to Osiris, ^‘and honoured 
with a reverence next to that paid to 
Apis, wdiose sire some suppose him to 
be ; and Diodorus thinks that “ both 
Ai)is and Mnevis were sacred to Osiris, 
and worshipped as gods throughout 
Egypt.” Mnevis is described by most 
writers as of a dark colour. Plutarch 
suggests that the peox3le of Elis and 
Argos derived the notion of Bacchus 
with a bull’s head from the ligm'es of 
Osiris (Apis-Osiris) . When yElian 
(xi. 10) says they comj^are Apis to 
Horus, being the cause of fertility,” 
he evidently means Osiris. The festi- 
val of Apis lasted seven days, when 
he was led in solemn procession by the 
Xmiests through Memphis; and Pliny 
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dagger, and aimed at the belly of the animal, but missed bis 
mark, and stabbed Mm in the tMgh. Then he laughed, and 
said thus to the priests : — “ Oh! blockheads, and think ye that 
gods become like this, of flesh and blood, and sensible to 
steel ? A fit god indeed for Egyptians, such an one ! But it 
shall cost you dear that you have made me your laughing- 
stock.” When he had so spoken, he ordered those, whose busi- 
ness it was,® to scourge the priests, and if they found any of 
the Egyptians keeping festival to put them to death. Thus 
was the feast stopi)ed throughout the land of Egypt, and the 
priests suffered punishment. Apis, wounded in the thigh, lay 
some time pining in the temple ; at last he died of his woimd, 
and the priests buried him^ secretly without the knowdedge of 
Oambyses. 


and Solinus pretend that children who 
smelt his breath were thought to be 
gifted with prophecy. This agrees 
with the remark of -Lilian “ ti^t Apis 
does not employ virgins and old 
women sitting on a tripod, nor does 
he require them to be intoxicated 
with the sacred potion, but inspires 
boys who play round his stable with a 
divine impulse, enabling them to pour 
forth predictions in perfect rhythm.’’ 
(See At. Eg., voL iv. p. 347 to 359.) 
Pausanias, vii. 22, says, after stopping 
their ears with their hands, they took 
the oracular omen from the first word 
they heard uttered by passers-by. On 
the festival lasting seven days, see 
note on Book ii. ch. 109. On Apis, 
see notes on Book ii. clis. 38, 60, and 
153; and below, 29.— [Q. W.] 

^ Like the modern Turks, and other 
orientals, tbe Persians had certain 
persons whose duty it was to infiict 
the bastinado and other punishments ; 
and it is curious to find in the sculp- 
tures of Kineveh that the Assyrians 
practised the same tortures, for which 
the Persians and the Timks wore 
afterwards so noted. ^Ye find in Mr. 
Layard’s drawings men pinned down 
to the gi'oiind and flayed alive ; some 
are impaled ; and other punishments 
are inSicted with the same systematic 


cruelty. The conduct of the Egyp- 
tians to their enemies contrasts favour. 
\bly with that of the Eastern nations 
of antiquity j for they only cut off the 
hands of the dead, and laid them in 
“ heaps ” before the king (of. 1 Kings 
X. 8, and 1 Sam. xviii. 27), as returns 
of the enemy’s killed ; and if their 
captives were obliged to work, this 
was only the condition on which life 
was preserved in early times ; and we 
see no systematic tortures inflicted, 
and no cruelties beyond accidental 
harsh treatment by some ignorant 
soldier, not unknowm in the wars of 
Christian Europe. The opinions of 
Polybius (xv. 5) and late writers, do 
not apply to the ancient Egyptians, 
and their humanity to slaves is shown 
by them conduct towards Joseph, and 
by the evidouco of the monuments ; 
indeed the murder of a slave urns 
punishable by Egyi)ti!iu]:uv.~-~[(J. W.j 
Plutarch says Cambysos killed the 
Apis, and gave it to the dt>gs. It is 
true, as Larchor observes, that Hero- 
dotus lived nearer the time than Plu- 
tarch; but it is not impossible that 
the Egyptians may have concealed 
a txmth so disagrccahfie to them ; 
and it would be more likely that Cain- 
byses should kill, fclian be satisflcai 
with merely wounding, the sacred 
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30. And now Gambyses, who even before had not been quite 
in his right mind, was forthwith, as the Egyptians say, smitten 
with madness ^ for this crime. The first of his outrages was 
the slaying of Smerdis,® his full brother,'^ whom he had sent 
back to Persia from Egypt out of envy, because he drew the 


bull. The burial-place of the Apis 
has been lately discovered by M. 
Mariette close to the pyramids of 
Abooseer, near Memphis. It is an 
arched gallery, 2000 feet in length in 
one direction, and about 20 feet in 
height and breadth, on each side of 
which is a series of chambers or re- 
cesses, every one containing an im- 
mense granite or basalt sarcophagus, 
15 feet by 8, in which the body of the 
sacred bull was deposited. Several 
stelse have been found, placed against 
the walls ; one of the time of Amasis, 
another of Nectanebo, another of a 
Ptolemy, which mention the time 
when the bulls were born, •when en- 
throned, and when they died and 
were buried, showing that they mostly 
lived from seventeen to twenty-three 
year's. Two, however, lived twenty- 
six years, showing that the tale of 
Apis being allowed to live only 25 is 
erroneous,* and, indeed, unless the 
others could be made to complete 25, 
the number would have no meaning. 
— [G. W,] 

^ The madness of Cambyses has 
been generally accepted by our 
writers. Bp. Thiriwall, indeed (Hist, 
of Greece, voL ii. ch. xiii.), observes 
that the actions ascribed to him are 
not more extravagant than those re- 
corded of other desxrots.’* Bnt he ac- 
cepts the actions themselves as true, 
and considers his tyranny to have 
been wild and capricious.” Grote 
(vol. iv. 296) declares that after 
IdllingApis, he “lost evei'y spark of 
reason.” But, as Heeren long ago 
observed, “ we ought to be particularly 
0 ]i our guard against the evil that is 
related of Cambyses, inasmuch as our 
information is derived- entirely from 
his enemies, the Egyx'^tian priests” 
(Manual, Book ii, x^- ^^4 Engl. Tr.) 
The stories told of him are likely, to 


have been either invented or ex- 
aggerated, and, so far as they are true, 
may foe explained without implying 
madness., Certainly there is no ap- 
pearance in the Great Inscription of 
Darius that he looked upon Cambyses 
as a madman, or even as wild and 
extravagant. The evidence is indeed 
merely negative, but coupling it with 
the silence of Gtesias, we must con-X 
elude, I think, that the Ferskms knew 
nothing of the pretended madness of 
this king. 

It may be added that the epithet 
(Aeo'Trdr'^j) by which his subjects are 
said to have described his oiiaraoter 
(Herod, hi. 89), does not imply more 
than a strict and severe rule. 

® The true name of this prince, 
which Ctesias, with his usual infe- 
licity, gives as Tanyoxarces (Exoerx^t. 
Pers. § 8), was Barcliya, “ Bardes,” 
or “ Bardins.” The Greek form most 
nearly resembling this is the Mardus 
of HSschyliis (Pers. 780, Bl.) . Next in 
order may be xMaced the Merdis of Nico- 
laus Damascenus and Justin (i. 4). 
Hence the Smerdis of Herodotus, 
in which the initial S is due to the 
same laws of euphony that produced 
cr^dpaydos, (Tfidcc, crpLypiy^^ cpLiKpds, etpu- 
crpLvyepos^ arpLvpaiPcif arfi^pvaj terX. 
The Persian B, for which the Greeks 
had no real equivalent, their own B 
having the sound of Y, was re|haced, 
naturally enough, by the labial most 
akin to it, M. (Compare the Greek 
Megabyzus, Megabignes, &o., where 
the Persian prefix is Baga = 0^6$.) 

In the original, “both of the same 
father and of the same mother.” This 
was true, and is exj^ressed in the same 
words in the Behistun Inscription 
(col. i. X3m\ 10) : “ Hamata harjax>ita 
Kabiijiyahya” (6/io/i7]Tpios, ogoTrarpios 
Ka/tj8^£r€t)- 
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bow brought from the Ethiopians by the Ictliyophagi (which 
none of the other Persians were able to bend) the distance of 
two fingers' breadth.® When Smerdis was departed into 
Persia, Cambyses had a vision in his sleep — he thought a 
messenger from Persia came to him with tidings that Smerdis 
sat upon the royal throne, and with his head touched the 
heavens. Fearing therefore for himself, and thinking it likely 
that his brother would kill him, and rule in his stead, Cam- 
byses sent into Persia Prexaspes, whom he trusted beyond all 
the other Persians, bidding him put Smerdis to death. So 
this Prexaspes went up to Susa^ and slew Smerdis. Some 


s This is contradicted by the In- 
scription, which records that Smerdis 
was put to death hefore Oarnbyses 
started for Ugypt (Beh. Ins. col. L par. 
10 ). 

^ From this passage, as well as from 
several others (chs. 65, 70, &c.), it 
would appear that Susa had become 
the chief residence of the Persian 
court as early as the time of Cam- 
byses. (See also Otes. Pers. § 9.) 
This point, however, is involved in 
great obscurity. It is not even quite 
clear at what time Susiana became 
subject to Persia. Apparently it 
remained a province of Babylon to the 
time of Cyrus’s conquest (cf. Dan, viii. 
2), when it passed with the Baby- 
lonian empire into the hands of the 
Persians. Was it at once made the 
capital According to Strabo and 
Xenophon it would seem so, for both 
distinctly refer tlie settling of the 
court at Susa to Cyras (Strab. xv. 
p. 1031; Xcn. Cyrop. vin. vi. § 22). 
But more trastworthy writers give 
Cyrus only Ecbataiia and Pasargadm 
as his capitals, (Eoi'od, i, 153 ; Gtos, 
Pers. § 2-t; Nic. Damasc. Fr. 67; 
compare Arrian. Exp. Alex. vi. 29; 
Anaxiui. ap. Steph, Jlyz. ad voc. 
Uacraapyd^ai.) Ctesias and Herodotus 
(1. s. c.) both malvt) Susa the chief city 
of Cambyses and the later kings ; and 
it may be supposed that the son of 
Cyrus, before invading Eg3q>t, effected 
the change. But Herodotus in one 


place (iii. 64) speaks as if Ecbatana 
was the capital of Cambyses, and the 
inscriptions of Darius render it ex- 
tremely doubtful whether Susa was 
made the capital till some time ai’ier 
ho came to the throne. The frequent 
revolts of Susiana (Beh. Ins. col. i. 
par. 16, col. ii. par. 3, and col. v. par. 
1), the fact that Darius, on a revolt, 
always sends, or goes, to Susiana, and 
the want of any indication of his ever 
even resting at Susa, are arguments 
against the supposed residence of the 
court there at the beginning of his 
reign. It is probable, however, that 
the change was made in the course of 
his reign. The honourable position of 
Susiana in one of his Iiiseri|:>rious at 
Persepolis (Beliist. Hcnioir, vol. i. p. 
2S0), at the head of the satrapies, 
before even 3Iedia, is signiiieaiir. Ani 
the Greeks can scai'ceiy have btuai 
mistaken on the point, so sot>n as tiie 
Persian court became a refuge Ibir 
their malcontenl.s. It lunsi be Ixu’ne 
in mind also that the ruins of ihc 
great pahu^e at siunv De.rius lo 

have been its original Ibuiuku’ iseo 
Loftus’s Chahhea, p. 372'b Accord- 
ingly, Pliny appears to iuive bjlluwed 
a sound tradition when lie made Darius 
the founder (?.c, Uie resttircA oi: the 
Biisiau capital (H. X. vi. 27), which 
from his tinug or, iit latest, from 
that of his succeswttt*, (*lcarly became 
the chief residciice of the P(‘rsian 
monarchs. Sec, besules Herodotus,’ 
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say he Mlled him as they hunted together; others, that he 
took him domi to the Erythrsean Sea, and there drowned 
him4*^ 

31. This, it is said, was the first outrage which Camhyses 
committed. The second was the slaying of his sister, who had 
accompanied him into Egypt, and lived with him as his wife, 
though she was his fuU sister,^ the daughter both of his father 
and his mother. The way wherein he had made her his wife 
was the following: — It was not the custom of the Persians, 
before his time, to marry their sisters — but Cambyses, hap- 
pening to fall in love with one of bis, and wishing to take her 
to wife, as he knew that it was an uncommon thing, called 
together the royal judges, and put it to them, ^‘whether there 


JEschyl. Pers. 16, 124, &c. j Neb. i. 1 ; 
Esth. i. 2, &c. 

Tbe reasons for making Susa the 
capital are scarcely less obscure. 
Strabo says that the obange was made 
on three grounds ; 1, tbe convenient 
position of tbe citybet^veen Persia and 
Babylonia ; 2. its ancient dignity ; and 
3. tbe fact of its long quiet subjection 
to foreign yokes. Tbe last of these 
reasons contrasts curiously with tbe 
evident fact of its impatience under 
Persian rule. Tbe second would have 
applied with far greater force to 
Babylon. Ko doubt tbe position of 
tbe city at tbe edge of tbe great 
mountain-rango, thereby easily com- 
municating both with tbe upper coun- 
try oast and north of Zagros, and with 
tbe great Mesopotamian plain at its 
base, was an important determining 
cause ; but other reasons may have 
lielped to produce tbe decision. Tbe 
delightful situation of Susa, tbe beauty 
of the herbage, tbe excellence of tbe 
water (Geograpb, Journal, vol, ix. 
part i. pp. 70-1 ; comp. Atben93us, xii. 
p. 513 F.) ; and, again, the compara- 
tive retiredness of tbe place, which 
was less a city than a palace (Dan. 
viii. 2; Neb. i, 1 ; Esther, i. 2; Piin. 
J. s. c.), may have constituted attrac- 
tions to a liixurious court such as that 
of Darius seems to have become. 

Tbe Bebistim Inscription expressly 
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confirms tbe fact of tbe putting to death 
of Smerdis by bis brother, and also 
states that tbe death was not generally 
known (col. i. par. 10, § 7). Indeed 
this is sufiioiently apparent from the 
coming forward within a few years of 
two pretenders, who personated the 
dead prince (col. i. par. 11, and col. iii. 
par. 5). Such personations can only 
occur when tbe death has been con- 
cealed. (Compare tbe cases of Perkin 
Warbeck, and tbe individual wdio 
lately claimed to be Louis XVII.) 
Ctesias, differing in almost all tbe 
particulai's, agrees with Herodotus 
and the Inscription as to tbe main 
facts— that Cambyses suspected tbe 
fidelity of liis brother, and bad biin 
put to death secretly (Excerpt. § 10). 

In later times, tbe practice of re- 
moving, or incapacitating, all tbe 
brothers of the reigning sovereign, as 
persons whose pretensions might be 
dangerous, has prevailed almost uni- 
versally both in Turkey and Persia. 

^ Tbe Egyptians were permitted to 
many their sisters by tbe same father 
or mother. Both -wore forbidden by 
tbe Levitical law ; but in Patriarchal 
times a man Avas permitted to marry a 
sister, tbe daughter of bis father only 
(Gen. XX, 12), Tbe Egyptian custom 
is one of those pointed at in Levit. 
xviii. 3.- [a W.] 

2 F 
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was any law wliich allowed a brother, if he wished, to marry 
his sister?’’ Now the royal judges are certain picked men 
among the Persians, who hold their office for life, or until they 
are found guilty of some misconduct. By them justice is 
administered in Persia, and they are the interpreters of the 
old laws, all disputes being referred to their decision. When 
Cambyses, therefore, put his question to these judges, they 
gave him an answer which was at once true and safe — they 
did not find any law,” they said, allowing a brother to 
take his sister to wife, but they found a law, that the king of 
the Persians might do whatever he pleased.” xind so they 
neither warped the law through fear of Cambyses, nor ruined 
themselves by over stiffly maintaining the law; but they 
brought another quite distinct law to the king’s help, which 
allowed him to have his wish.^ Cambyses, therefore, married 
the object of his love,® and no long time afterwards he took 
to wife another sister. It was the younger of these who went 
with him into Egypt, and there suffered death at his hands, 

32, Concerning the manner of her death, as concerning 
that of Smerdis,^ two different accounts are given. The story 
which the Greeks teU, is, that Cambyses had set a young clog 
to fight the cub of a lioness— Ms wife looking on at the time. 
Now the dog was getting the worse, when a pup of the same 
litter broke his chain, and came to his brother’s aid— then the 
two dogs together fought the lion, and conquered him. The 
thing greatly iileased Cambyses; but his sister who w^as 
sitting by shed tears. TOien Cambyses saw this, he asked 
her why she wept : whereon she told Mm, that seeing the 
young dog come to Ms brother’s aid made her think of 
Smerdis, whom there was none to help. For this speech, the 

- It is scarcely necessary to point j Fseudo-Smerdis,aij Cl Darius Hystaspis. 
oat tlao agreement between tlie view ; In later times still worse incest w'a.s 
of Persian law here disclosed, and that ' permitted to the kings. Arfaxnrxes 
furnished by Dan. oh, yi, — The law | Mnemon inaxTied two of his own 
of the Medes and Persians alters not,” j daughters (Pint, Vit. Artas. 0|>. toL I. 

® This was Atossa, the mother of j p. 1870). 

Xerxes (vide infra, iii. 88), who was I ^ Tide supra, oh. SO, mh fin. 
the wife snceessively of Cambyses, the i 
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Greeks say, Cambyses put her to death. But the Egjrptians 
tell the story thus : — The two were sitting at table, when the 
sister took a lettuce, and stripping the leaves off, asked her 
brother “ when he thought the lettuce looked the j)rettiest — 
when it had all its leaves on, or now that it was stripped ? ” 
He answered, “When the leaves were on.” “But thou,” she 
rejoined, “hast done as I did to the lettuce, and made bare 
the house of Cyrus.” Then Cambyses was wroth, and sprang 
fiercely upon her, though she was with child at the time. 
And so it came to pass that she miscarried and died.® 

33. Thus mad was Cambyses upon his own kindred, and 
this either from his usage of Apis, or from some other among 
the many causes from which calamities are wont to arise* 
They say that from his birth he was afflicted with a dreadful 
disease, the disorder which some call the “ sacred sickness.”® 
It would be by no means strange, therefore, if his mind were 
affected in some degree, seeing that his body laboured under 
so sore a malady. 

34. He was mad also upon others besides his kindred; 
among the rest, upon ' Prexaspes, the man whom he esteemed 
beyond all the rest of the Persians, who carried his messages, 
and whose son held the office — an honour of no small account 
in Persia — of his cupbearer. Him Cambyses is said to have 
once addressed as follows: — “What sort of man, Prexaspes, 
do the Persians think me? What do they say of me?” 
Prexaspes answered, “ Oh ! sire, they praise thee greatly in 
aU things but one — ^they say thou art too much given to love 
of wme.” Such Prexaspes told him was the judgment of the 

'“5 This story may have had no other really subject to it, or not, w'e have no 
foundation than the fact of the mis- means of deciding, 
carriage, and the bitter feeling of the ^ The drinking propensities of the 
Egyptian priests. Persians generally have been already 

That the disease knoivn under this, noticed by Herodotus (i. 133). Nie- 
naine was epilepsy appears from the buhr (Yortiiige, vol. i. p. 153) remarks 
book of Hippocrates, “ On the Sacred that Cambyses was not the only one 
Sickness (in-epl rijs ipvs roi5o;ou). The of the Persian kings wdio had a passion 
Tuscans still call it mal benedetto.” for wane. He notices the permanency 
Its sudden and terrible character of the national character in _ this 
caused it to be regarded as a divine respect, on which point see Sir H. 
visitation. Whether Cambyses was Eawiinson’s note upon Herod, i. 133 
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Persians ; wherenpon Cambyses, full of rage, made answer, 
“What? they say now that I drink too much wine, and so 
have lost my senses, and am gone out of my mind ! Then 
their former speeches about me were untrue.” For once, when 
the Persians were sitting with him, and Croesus was by, he 
had asked them, “What sort of man they thought him 
compared to his father Cyrus ? ” Hereon they had answered, 
“ That he sm-passed his father, for he was lord of all that his 
father ever ruled, and further had made himself master of 
Egypt, and the sea.” Then Croesus, who was standing near, 
and misliked the comparison, spoke thus to Cambyses : “ In 
my judgment, 0 son of Cyrus, thou art not equal to thy 
father, for thou hast not yet left behind thee such a son as 
he.” Cambyses was delighted when he heard this reply, and 
praised the judgment of Croesus. 

35. EecoUecting these answers, Cambyses spoke fiercely to 
Prexaspes, saying, “Judge now thyself, Prexaspes, whether 
the Persians tell the truth, or whether it is not they who are 
mad for speaking as they do. Look there now at thy son 
standing in the vestibule — if I shoot and hit him right in the 
middle of the heart, it will be plam the Persians have no 
grounds for what they say : if I miss hhn, then I allow that 
the Persians are right, and that I am out of my mind.” So 
speaking he drew his bow to the full, and struck the boy, who 
straightway fell down dead. Then Cambyses ordered the 
body to be opened, and the wound examined ; and when the 
arrow was found to have entered the heart, the king was quite 
overjoyed, and said to the father with a laugh, “Xow’ thou 
seest plainly, Prexaspes, that it is not I who am mad, but the 
Persians who have lost their senses. I pray thee tell me, 
sawest thou ever mortal man send an arrow with a better 
aim?” Prexaspes, seeing that the king was not in his 
right mind, and fearing for himself, replied, “ Oh ! my lord, I 


(supra, vol. i.p. 259, note ^). Plutarch 
relates of the younger Cyrus, that ho 
boasted of being able to drink more 


wine, and carry It Imtter, than Jns 
brother (otuap 'wiu^iv jvctl 

Op. voi i. p. ISU). 
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do not think that God himself could shoot so dexterously,” 
Such was the oatr age which Cambyses committed at this 
time : at another, he took twelYe of the noblest Persians, andj 
’without bringing any charge worthy of death against them, 
buried them all up to the neck.® 

36. Hereupon Croesus the Lydian thought it right to 
admonish Cambyses, which Le did in these words follow- 
ing: — ^^Oh! king, allow not thyself to give way entirely 
to thy youth, and the heat of thy temper, but cheek and 
control thyself. It is well to look to consequences, and in 
forethought lies true wisdom. Thou layest hold of men, 
who are thy fellow-citizens, and, without cause of com- 
plaint, slayest them — -thou even puttest children to death 
— ^bethink thee now, if thou shalt often do things like these, 
will not the Persians rise in revolt against thee ? It is by 
thy father’s wish that I offer thee advice ; he charged me 
strictly to give thee such counsel as I might see to be most 
for thy good.” In thus advising Cambyses, Croesus meant 
nothing but what was friendly. But Cambyses answered him, 
“Dost thou presume to offer me advice ? Eight well thou 
ruledst thy own country when thou wert a king ; and right 
sage advice thou gavest my father Cyrus, bidding him cross 
the Araxes and fight the Massagetae in their own land, when 
they were willing to have passed over into ours. By thy 
misdirection of thine own affairs thou broughtest ruin upon 
thyself; and by thy bad counsel, which he followed, thou 
broughtest ruin upon Cyrus, my father. But thou shalt not 
escape punishment now, for I have long been seeking to find 

Compare Nic. Dam. Fr. 132. Notlimg/’ said tlie courtier ; it is 

® TMs mode of p-anishment con- quite perfect.’^ “ I think differently/’ 
tinned till recently, and went by replied the king; must decidedly 
the name of “ Tree-planting.” Feti- plant a tree in it.” Astra-chan, who 
A1 1- Shah once sent for Astra-chan, one knew the .king’s meaning only too 
of his courtiers, and with an appear- well, fell at his feet, and begged 
aiice of great friendHness took him his life ; which he obtained at the 
round his garden, showing him all its price of surrendering to the king 
beauties. When he had finished the the lady to whom he w'as betrothed, 
circuit, he appealed to Astra-chan to (See Niebuhr’s Vortrago, vol. i. p. 155.) 
know “ what his garden still lacked? ” 
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some occasion against tliee.” As he thus spoke, Cambyses 
took up his how to shoot at Crcesus ; but Orcesus ran hastily 
out, and escaped. So when Cambyses found that he could 
not kill him with his bow, he bade his servants seize him and 
put him to death. The servants, however, who knew them 
master’s humour, thought it best to hide Crcesus ; that so, if 
Cambyses relented, and asked for him, they might bring him 
out, and get a reward for having saved his life — if, on the 
other hand, he did not relent, or regret the loss, they might 
then despatch him. Not long afterwards, Cambyses did in 
fact regi’et the loss of Crcesus, and the servants perceiving it, 
let him know that he was still alive. “ I am glad,” said he, 
“ that Croesus lives ; but as for you who saved him, ye shall 
not escape my vengeance, but shall all of you be put to 
death.” And he did even as he had said. 

87. Many other wild outrages of this sort did Cambyses 
commit, both upon the Persians and the allies, while he still 
stayed at Memphis; among the rest he opened the ancient 
sepulchres, and examined the bodies that were buried in them. 
He likewise went into the temple of Vulcan, and made gi-eat 
sport of the image. For the image of Vulcan ® is very like the 


® The pigmy figures of Pfcliali- 
Sokari are often found in Egypt, prin- 
cipally, as might be supposed, abont 
Memphis, He nsuaily had a scarabceus 




on his head. He was also fignred as a 
man with a hawk's head ; and the 
prow of his ark or sacred boat was 
ornamented with the head of aii oryx. 
This w’as carried in procession "by 
sixteen or more priests, in tlie same 
manner as the arks of the other Gods 
(see note® on .Bk. ii. ch. 58) j arul that 
it was looked upon willi particular 
ixjspect tl'ironghont Egypt is sht.nvn by 
its being aitoiuled by the king lit 
person at Tiieb<\s, as %veU as by a 
higJi-priesfe or prophet, clatl hi "the 
leopard-skin dress, and by another 
who may answer to the 
torch-bearer. (Cp, the Ji i t ‘r* tpl la n t or 
Prophet, tho Dadnchtis, the TrleBt 
dressed like the moon, tho Herald 
who recited tho ritual, and tho Epl- 
meletm, and other priests, at tho 
Elensinian Myst'eries.) It is pre- 
ceded by the banner and tho sacrod 
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Patseci ^ of the Phoenicians, -wherewith they ornament the 
prows of their ships of war. If persons ha-ve not seen these, 
I will explain in a different way— it is a figure resembling 
that of a pigmy. He went also into the temple of the Cabiri,^ 


sceptre of tlie God, borne also hj 
eighteen priests, and attended by 
another ponti:ffi in the leopard-sHn 
robes. Pthah-Sokari, or Pthah-Sokari- 
Osiris, seems to be the union of the 
Great God Pthah, the creative power, 
and the mysterions Osiris; and it is 
not impossible that those three may 
combine the thi’ee orders of Gods, 
being the Greater, the vivifying Deity, 
and the God of a future state j but the 
ceremony of carrying the boat or ark 
of Sokari appears really to refer to the 
mysterions death of Osiris (see At. Eg. 
W., voL iv. pp. 255, 359). The de- 
formed figure of the Pthah of Memphis 
doubtless gave rise to the fable of the 
lameness of the Greek Hephaestus or 
Vulcan, and perhaps to the Gnostic 
notion of the Demiurgus being of an 
imperfect natime. Some of the pigmy 
figures, of late time, liave the lion’s 
skin of Hercules, which seems to con- 
nect them with the God of Tyre. — 
[G. W.] 

^ The Patseci of the Phoenicians have 
been learnedly discussed by Bochart 
(Phaleg. II. Hi.) and Selden (de Dis 
Syris, ii. 16), They -were dwarf 
figures of gods, apparently oi any 
gods, placed, according to Herodotus, 
at the prow, according to Hesychius 
and Suidas, at the poop of a galley. 
They were probably intended to pro- 
tect the ship from harm. The word is 
variously derived. Scaliger and Sel- 
den connect it with the Hebrew nnjs 
insculjpere,'^ and □'•nir'a sculjpturw” 
Bochart with nbn confiderC) securmi 
esse;” Movers (Phonizier, vol. i. p, 
653) with the Greek Trardcrcrcc. Bun- 
sen (Egypt, vol. i. p, 383) approves of 
the derivation of Scaliger and Selden^ 
but takes nns in the sense which it 
bears in Kal, of “ aperire, 'ireiegm’e* * 
With this root he identifies etymo- 
logically the Pthah of the Egyptians, 


who is *^the great revealer,” and 
whose name has no Egyptian deriva- 
tion. Perhaps it is simplest to regard 
I UaTmicol as D'n’irns ‘‘^images.” [Prom 
TraraiKhs has come the French word 
/^fetiche.’*--G. W.] 

® The Oabiri were properly Phoeni- 
cian gods. (See note on Book ii. 
ch. 51.) 

[Pthah- Sokari-Osiris may possibly 
represent the Oabiri of Egypt, though 
the Phoenician CabM being eight in 
nnmber would argue that they were 
the eight great gods of Egypt. The 
Oabiri of Samothrace were thought to 
be the same as the Corybantes and 
Curetes; and these being so much 
connected with the Mysteries of Oeres 
seems to point to the ofSce of Pthah- 
Sokari-Osiris (see At. Eg., vol. v. p. 
54; vol. iv. p. 184). Herodotus calls 
them sons of Vnloan; but we have no 
son of Pthah mentioned on the monu- 
ments, except Aimothph, or Ascle- 
pins, and he is not figured like the 
pigmy God of Memphis. Damascius, 
in his Life of Isidorus, says, “the 
Asclepius of Berytus is neither Greek 
nor Egyptian, but of Plicenician ori- 
gin; for (seven) sons were bom to 
Sadyk, called Dioscuii and Oabiri, and 
the eighth of them was Esmun, who is 
interpreted Asclepius.” Esmun signi- 
fies in fact “eight,” whence the name 
of Hermopolis Shmoun B, “the two 
eights ; ” and Esmun is evidently 
related to the Hebrew Shemeneh and 
the Arabic Themanieh or Tseman. 
Bnt neither this nor the mention of 
Asclepius will explain the character 
of the Oabiri, though the number eight 
seems to x^oint to the eight great 
Gods, among 'whom Asclepius cannot 
be admitted. The name Oabiri, 

“ great,” is certainly Phcemcian and 
not Egyptian. But whether the eight 
great Gods, or Pthah-Sokar-Osiris, 
the Oabiri could not be sons of Pthah, 
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which it is unlawful for any one to enter except the priests, 
and not only made sport of the images, hut even burnt them.^'^ 
They are made like the statue of Vulcan, who is said to hare 
been their father. 

88. Thus it appears certain to me, by a great variety of 
proofs, that Cambyses was raving mad; he would not else 
have set himself to make a mock of holy rites and long- 
established usages. For if one were to offer men to choose 
out of all the customs in the world such as seemed to them 
the best, they would examine the whole number, and end by 
preferring their own ; ® so convinced are they that their own 
usages far surpass those of all others. Unless, therefore, a 
man was mad, it is not likely that he would make sport of 
such matters. That people have this feeling about their laws 
may be seen by very many proofs: among others, by the 
following. Darius, after he had got the kingdom, called into 
his presence certain Greeks who were at hand, and asked — 
What he should pay them to eat the bodies of their fathers 
when they died? ’’ To which they answered, that there was 
no sum that would tempt them to do such a thing. He then 
sent for certain Indians, of the race called Callatians,*^ men 
who eat their fathers,^ and asked them, while the Greeks 
stood by, and knew by the help of an interpreter all that was 
said—*'^ What he should give them to burn the bodies of their 


(See Schol. on Apollon. Khod.) There 
is a raliiable note on the Cabiri in 
Keni'ick’s Herodotus, p. 264. — Gr. W.] 
Later authors assert that Cam- 
byses broke the Yocal statue of Mem- 
noii (Syncclliis, p. 151, C j Paschal 
Ohron. p. 144), and some that he 
utterly destroyed Thebes (John of 
Antioch, Pr. 27). The former tradi- 
tion, which rests on the authority of 
a certain Polya^uiis of xlthens, seems 
worthy of attention. 

^ This just remark of Herodotus is 
one of many tending to show how mi- 
prejndiced and sensible his opinions 
were; and we may xmdily absolve 
him from the folly of believing many 


of tho vstrange stories he relatijs, 
against which he indeed guards iiiuiself 
by saying he merely reports wlmt he 
hears %vithout giving cn.Hlit to uH 
himself, or expecting otliers to <lo so. 
— [G. W,] 

^Probably tho same as the Cabin - 
tians of ch. 07, and the Galatians of 
Hecatoaus (Fr. 177). 

®Vide iirfra, iii. 99, and compare 
the custom of the IssedoaianH, iv, 2ik 
Instances of this strange liarbarism 
have been colle,ctcd by Fahriciiis (sii'i 
Sext. Empir. Ilypotjp. ill 2-1). Marco 
Polo notes tho pmctico as exist iiig 
in Sumatra in his day. (See noto ^ to 
ch. 09.) 
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fathers at their decease ? ” The Indians exclaimed aloud, 
and hade him forbear such language. Such is men’s wont 
herein ; and Pindar was right, in my judgment, when he 
said, “ Law is the king o’er all.” ® 

89. While Cambyses was carrying on this war in Egypt, 
the Laeedsemonians hkewise sent a force to Samos against 
Polycrates, the son of .3Eaces, who had by insurrection made 
liimself master of that island.'^ At the outset he divided the 
state into three parts,® and shared the kingdom with his 
brothers, Pantagnotus and Syloson ; but later, having killed 
the former and banished the latter, who was the younger of 
the two, he held the whole island. Hereupon he made a 
contract of friendship with Amasis, the Egyptian king, sending 
him gifts, and receiving from him others in return. In a 
little while his power so greatly increased, that the fame of 
it went abroad throughout Ionia and the rest of Greece.® 


® This passage, w^liich is not con- 
tained in the extant works of Pindar, 
is given more at length by Plato in 
the Gorgias (p. B). It ran 

thus : — 

io,uo?, 6 TTUvTcov ^aaiXevs 
&vaTu^v TG Kal (lOavciTicVt 

diKaiSiV TO fiiatorarov 
iWepTttTi^ Xt'p/* rcKfxaijjoiiat 
epyoicrtv Girei uirpidraf-^ 

The poet appears to be speaking of 
that law of fate or necessity which 
the Gi'eeks believed to rule alike over 
gods and men, Herodotns, forgetful 
of the context, quotes the words of 
the poet in quite a different sense 
from that which they were intended 
to beai*. (On the reading dticaim rh 
^laUrarov, compare Leg. iii. p. 714 j E.) 

^ See below', ch. 120. 

Some wrr iters have seen in this 
passage a division of the Samian 
l^eople into three tribes (Panofka, Bes 
Sainiorum, p. 81 ; Biihr ad Herod, iii. 
26), of w'hicli the names are thought 
to be preserved, in Herodotus and the 
Etyniologicum Magnum.. The Ety- 
mologicum Magnum gives the txibes 
Astypalsea and Ghesia, while Herod, 
(iii. 26) mentions the tribe iSschrionia, 


But it is, at the least, doubtful 
whether anything more is meant here 
than a division of power among the 
brothers. 

^ The great power and prosperity 
of Samos under Polyorates were cele^ 
brated by the native historian Alexis, 
and by Clytus, the disciple of Ari- 
stotle. The details which they fur- 
nish show an enlightened policy. 
Polycrates not only raised magnificent 
works (infra, ch. *60, note but en- 
riched Samos with the best products 
of other lands. He introduced there 
the Attic and Milesian breeds of 
sheep, the Soyrian and Maxian goats, 
the Sicilian pigs, and the Molossian 
and Laconian hounds (Alex. Ex\ 2; 
Clyt. Pr. 2). He likewise attracted 
thither the best artisans from all 
quarters by the offer of high wages. 
(See below concerning Demooedes, 
ch. 131, which is an instance of this 
policy.) Among the measures where- 
by he attained the popularity which 
enabled him to make himself king, it 
is mentioned that he ‘vras in the habit 
of lending his rich hangings and valu- 
able plate to any one who wanted 
them for a wedding-feast or other 
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Wherever he turned his arms, success waited on him. He 
had a fleet of a hundred penteconters, and bowmen to the 
number of a thousand. Herewith he plundered all, without 
distinction of friend or foe ; for he argued that a friend "was 
better pleased if you gave him back what you had taken from 
him, than if you spared him at the first. He captured many 
of the islands, and several towns upon the mainland. Among 
his other doings he overcame the Lesbians in a sea-fight, 
when they came wuth all their forces to the help of Miletus, 
and made a number of them prisoners. These persons, laden 
with fetters, dug the moat which surrounds the castle at 
Samos.^^ 

40. The exceeding good fortune of Polyerates did not escape 
the notice of Amasis, who was much disturbed thereat. When 
therefore his successes continued increasing, Amasis m-ote 
him the following letter, and sent it to Samos. Amasis to 
Polycrates thus sayeth : It is a pleasure to hear of a friend 
and ally prospering ; hut thy exceeding prosperity does not 
cause me joy, forasmuch as I know that the gods are envious. 
My wish for myself, and for those whom I love, is, to be now 
successful, and now to meet with a check; thus passing 
through life amid alternate good and ill, rather than with per- 
petual good fortune. For never yet did I hear tell of any one 
succeeding in aU his undertaldngs, who did not meet with 
calamity at last, and come to utter ruin. Now, therefore, 
give ear to my v/ords, and meet thy good luck in this way : 
bethink thee which of all thy treasimes thou vainest most and 
canst least bear to part with ; take it, whatsoever it be, and 
throw it away, so that it may be sm*e never to come any more 
into the sight of man. Then, if thy good fortune be not 


banquet of more tlian common import- 
ance (Alex. I. s. c.). 

These bowmen w''ere Samians. Po- 
lycrates maintaiiiecl also a large body 
of foreign mercenaries. (Vida infia, 
iii. 45, w-here the ivtKovpoi p-LcrOmro} are 
contrasted with the To^Srai oiK-iflou) 


On the difference bet'wcen triremes 
and penteconters eco Bt)ok L cli. 152, 

note^. 

The iovm Samos, not the island, 
is of course here meant. The islands 
of the Egean almost all derived their 
name from tlioir chief city. 
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thenceforth chequered with illj save thyself from harm by 
again doing as I have counselled.” 

41. When Polycrates read this letter, and perceived that the 
advice of Amasis was good, he considered carefully with him- 
self which of the treasures that he had in store it would 
grieve him most to lose. After much thought he made up his 
mind that it was a signet-ring which he was wont to wear, an 
emerald set in gold,^ the workmanship of Theodore, son of 
Teleeles, a Samian.® So he determined to throw this away ; 
and, manning a penteconter, he went on board, and bade the 
sailors put out into the open sea. When he was now a long 
way from the island, he took the ring from his finger, and, in 
the sight of all those who were on board, flung it into the 
deep. This done, he returned home, and gave vent to his 
sorrow. 

42. Now it happened five or .pix days afterwards that a 
fisherman caught a fish so large and beautiful, that he thought 
it well deserved to be made a pi’esent of to the king.® So he 
took it with him to the gate of the palace, and said that he 
wanted to see Polyorates. Then Polycrates allowed him to 
come in ; and the fisherman gave him the fish with these words 
following — “Sir king, when I took this prize, I thought I 


^ Pliny and Solinus say that tho 
stone of Polyorates* ring was a sar- 
donyx ; and the former that in his 
time one was shown in tho temple of 
Concord at Home, given by Angnstns, 
which was “ believed ’’ to bo his (Plin, 
xxxvii. 2, 4; xxxiii. 6). Clemens 
(Pa-idag. hi. p. 1247 a) snpposes that a 
lyre was engraved on it , and Pansanias 
(viii. 14) says/^ that fine emerald, the 
seal of Polycrates, was engraved by 
Theodoras.” The story of the fisher- 
man and the ring has been adopted 
by the Arabs with variations. — 
[G. W.] 

- Concerning this artist, see above, 
Book i. ch. 51 note The early emi- 
nence of the Samians in the ai*ts is 
evidenced by many other facts recorded 
by Herodotus. Mandrocles, who con- 


structed the bridge of boats across the 
BosiDhorus, was a Samian (infra, iv. 88) . 
He was also a patron of the arts, as 
appears in the same passage. Ehoecus, 
a native artist, built tho great temple 
of Jtmo at Samos (infrS;, ch. 60). That 
temple itself, with its l3eaatifiil oraa- 
ments (sec iv. 152), and the other 
great Samian works mentioned below 
(iii, 60), were among the most wonder- 
ful sights tha^our author had any- 
where beheldT Aristotle compares 
the Gonstimctions of Polycrates (epycs 
tiokvKpdreia) with the pyramids of 
Egypt, and the magnificent erections 
of Pisistratus (Polit. v. ix. 4) . 

^ Compare with this the narrative 
in the Fourth Satire of Juvenal 
(34-69). 
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would not carry it to market, thougli I am a poor man -who 
live by my trade. I said to myself, it is worthy of Polycrates 
and his greatness ; and so I brought it here to give it to you.” 
This speech pleased the king, who thus spoke in reply: — 
“Thou didst right well, friend; and I am doubly indebted, 
both for the gift, and for the sj)eech. Come now', and sup 
with me.” So the fisherman went home, esteeming it a high 
honour that he had been asked to suj) with the king. Mean- 
while the seiwants, on cutting open the fish, found the signet 
of their master in its beUy. No sooner did they see it than 
they seized upon it, and hastening to Polycrates with great 
joy, restored it to him, and told him in w'hat way it had been 
found. The king, wiio saw something providential in the 
matter, forthwith wrote a letter to Amasis, telling him all that 
had happened, what he had himself done, and w'hat had been 
the upshot — and despatched the letter to Egypt. 

43. When Amasis had read the letter of Poly crates, he per- 
ceived that it does not belong to man to save his fellow-man 
from the fate which is in store for him ; likewise he felt certain 
that Polycrates would end iU, as he prospered in everything, 
even finding what he had thrown away. So he sent a herald 
to Samos, and dissolved the contract of fiiendshij^.'* This ho 
did, that when the great and heavy misfortune came, he might 
escape the grief which he would have felt if the sufferer had 
been his bond-friend. 

44. It was with this Polycrates, so forttmate in eveij under- 
taking, that the Lacedaemonians now went to w'ar. Certain 
Samians, the same w'ho aftenvards founded the city of Cydonia 
in Crete,® had earnestly intreated their help. For Polycrates, 
at the time when Cambyses, son of Cyrus, was gathering 
together an armament against Egypt, had sent to beg him 
not to omit to ask aid from Samos ; whereupon Cambyses with 


^ Mr. Grote (Hist, of G.recco, yo1» ir. 
p. 323) suspectsj witli reason, that ** it 
was Polycrates ^ivho, WMth characteris- 
tic faithlessness, broke ol his friend- 


'ship with Amasis, finding it snftabio 
to his policy to cwltivato tiie aliitince 
of Cambyses/' (Tide infra, ill. 44 .) 
s Infra, cK 59, 
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much readiness despatched a messenger to the island, and 
made request that Polycrates would give some ships to the 
naval force which he was collecting against Egypt. Poly- 
crates straightway picked out from among the citizens such as 
he thought most likely to stir revolt against him, and manned 
with them forty triremes,® which he sent to Cambyses, bidding 
him keep the men safe, and never allow them to return home, 
45. Now some accounts say that these Samians did not reach 
Egypt; for that when they were off Carpathus,^ they took 
counsel together and resolved to sail no further. But others 
maintain that they did go to Egypt, and, finding themselves 
watched, deserted, and sailed back to Samos. There Poly- 
crates went out against them with his fleet, and a battle was 
fought and gained by the exiles ; after which they disembarked 
upon the island and engaged the land forces of Polycrates, 
but were defeated, and so sailed off to Lacedaemon. Some 
relate that the Samians from Egypt overcame Polycrates, but 
it seems to me mitruly; for had the Samians been strong 
enough to conquer Polycrates by themselves, they would not 
have needed to call in the aid of the Lacedaemonians. And 
moreover, it is not likely that a king who had in his pay so 
large a body of foreign mercenaries, and mamtained likewise 
such a force of native bovunen, would have been worsted by 
an army so small as that of the returned Samians. As for 
his own subjects^, to hinder them from betraying him and join- 

® The naval force of Polycrates was testimony of the same author, to be 
said (supra, ch. 39) to have consisted almost entirely composed of pente- 
of pentecontcrs, that is, vessels pro- centers. The navy of Polycrates is 
pelled by fifty rowers sitting on a expressly mentioned among those of 
level, as in modern row-boats. His which it is said — ^aiv^rat rpi'^pecri fxlj/ 
ships are now called triremes, or ves- oXlyais TreprTjKOj/repoLs dh 

sels having three han'ks of oars, and koI vKotois fxaitpots i^7]prvpLeva (Thncyd. 
three tiers of rowers. Both state- i. 14). Polycrates probably had a 
ments cannot be true. I conceive the fleet of a hundred vessels, some few 
former to be the more correct. For of which — certainly not forty — were 
althongh. Ameinocles the Corinthian triremes, the rest chiefly penteconters. 
had made the Samians acquainted with Carpathns, the modern 

the trireme as eai-ly as n.c. 700, as we half-way between Ehodes and Crete, 
learn from Tlmcydides (i. 13), yet the wonld lie directly in the passage from 
Ionian navies continued till after the Samos to Egypt, 
time of Polycrates, according to the 
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ing the exfles, Polyerates shut up their wiyes and children in 
the sheds built to shelter his ships,® and was ready to burn 
sheds and all in ease of need. 

46. When the banished Samians reached Sparta, they had 
audience of the magistrates, before whom they made a long 
speech, as was natural with persons greatly in want of aid. 
Accordingly, at this first sitting the Spartans answered them, 
that they had forgotten the first half of their speech, and could 
make nothing of the remainder. Afterwards the Samians had 
another audience, whereat they simply said, showing a bag 
which they had brought with them, “ The bag wants flour.” 
The Spartans answered that they did not need to have said 
“ the bag however, they resolved to give them aid. 

47. Then the Lacedemonians made ready and set forth to 
the attack of Samos, from a motive of gratitude, if we may be- 
lieve the Samians, because the Samians had once sent ships 
to their aid against the Messenians ; “ but as the Spartans 
themselves say, not so much from any msh to assist the 
Samians who begged their help, as from a desire to punish the 
people who had seized the bowl which they sent to Croesus,* 
and the corselet which Amasis, king of Egypt, sent as a 
present to them. The Samians made prize of this corselet 
the year before they took the bowl — it was of linen, and had 
a vast number of figm-es of animals interwoven into its fabric, 
and was likewise embroidered with gold and tree-wool.^ What 
is most worthy of adnnration in it is, that each of the twists, 


® Beloe calls tliese diy -docks or ship- 
sheds (i^ecitroiKoi) ‘‘ harbours/’ and in- 
foi’ms ns that Poljcrates intended to 
bum the women and children, and 
the liarhowrs along loitdi t/icm/’ if a 
revolt broke out ! 

® T<£ dvXdicip is the word bag, not 
the bag itself, as Mr. Groto (voh Hi. p. 
325) exidains it. (Of. SchwoighsDnser’s 
Lat. version, and Biihr ad loo.) This 
story is told somewhat differently by 
Sextus Bmpirieiis (Adv, Mathem. . ii, 
24), who substitutes ^^the Chians’* 
for th© Samians, and makes them 


petitioners for a free exportation of 
■ corn. ■ ■ ■ ^ 

Probably In the B(‘eoiul l^Cesseniaii 
war, which took place after Ameinocles 
had made trirerntJB fur the Saiaiaiisi 
lasting from b.c. 685 to n.r. 66S, ac- 
cording to Pausmiias {iv. 15-23). 

^ Tide supra, i. 

^ This is the nmm by which Hero- 
dotus designates cotton/’ as is idain 
from ch. 106 of this Book, and from 
Book vli. ch. 65. Concerning the cotton 
manufactures of Egj'pt, vide supra, 
Book ii. ch. 86, note 
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althougli of fine texture/ contains within it three hundred and 
sixty threads, all of them clearly Tisible. The corselet which 
Amasis gave to the temple of Minerva in Lindus is Just such 
another.^ 

48. The Corinthians likewise right willingly lent a helping 
hand towards the expedition against Samos ; for a generation 
earlier, about the time of the seizure of the wine-bowl/ they 
too had suffered insult at the hands of the Samians. It hap- 
pened that Periander, son of Oypselus, had taken three hun- 
dred boys, children of the chief nobles among the Corcyrseans, 
and sent them to Alyattes for eunuchs; the men who had 
them in charge touched at Samos on their way to Sardis ; 
whereupon the Samians, having found out what was to become 
of the boys when they reached that city, first prompted them 
to take sanctuary at the temple of Diana; and after this, 
when the Corinthians, as they were forbidden to tear the sup- 
pliants from the holy place, sought to cut off from them all 
supplies of food,® invented a festival in their behoof, which 
they celebrate to this day with the seK-same rites. Each 


® Vide supra, ii. 182. 

^ TMs passage involves chronological 
difficnlfcies of no ordinary character. 
As the expedition of the Spartans be- 
longs (at the earliest) to the year b.c. 
525, the rescue of the 300 boys, being 
a generation (30 years) earlier, should 
bear date b.c. 555, and this is about 
the time of the taking of the wine- 
bowl. But, 1. Alyattes had been 
many years (12 probably, 5 at any 
rate) dead then; and, 2. Periander, 
according to all the chronologers 
(Sosicrates, Diog. Laertius, Eusebius, 
Syncellus, &c.), had been dead a still 
longer time (30 years). Two con- 
siderations will in some degree lessen 
these difficulties. Pirst, Herodotus 
must be regarded as speaking loosely. 
He cannot mean that the rescue of 
the boys and the capture of the bowl 
exactly sjmchronised, for the boys 
were sent to Alycuttes, the bowl to 
Ormsus near the close of his reign, 14 
years after the death of his father. 


Thus these two events were at least 
14 years apart. The same looseness 
of expression may extend to the phrase 
generation earlier,’* which may 
mean 40 or 45 years before. Secondly, 
the chronologers are not to be de- 
pended on. They may all resolve 
themselves into the single not very 
trustworthy authority of Sosicrates; 
and there are many reasons (see 
Laroher’s Notes on Herod, iii. 48) for 
thinking that Periander lived later 
than the date assigned to him. I 
should be inclined to place the single 
authority of Herodotus above that of 
all the professed clmonologers ; and 
on the strength of this passage and 
another (v. 94), I should think it pro- 
bable that Periandor’s reign came 
down at least as low as b.c. 507. 

® Compare the similar cases of Oylon 
and his adherents (Thucyd. i. 126), 
and of Pausanias (ib. i. 134). See 
also the Hercules Furens of Euripidos 
0 . 52 ): 
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evening, as night closed in, during the -whole time that the 
boys continued there, choirs of youths and vh-gins -were placed 
about the temple, carrying in their hands calces made of 
sesame and honey, in order that the CorcjTfean boys might 
snatch the cakes, and so get enough to live upon. 

49. And this went on for so long, that at last the Corinthians 
who had charge of the boys gave, them up, and took their 
departure, upon winch the Samians conveyed them back to 
Corcyra.''^ If, now, after the death of Periander, the Corin- 
thians and Corcyra3ans had been good friends, it is not to be 
imagined that the former would ever have taken part in the 
expedition against Samos for such a reason as this ; but as, in 
fact, the two people have always, ever since the first settle- 
ment of the island, been enemies to one another,® this outrage 
was remembered, and the Corinthians bore the Samians a 
grudge for it. Periander had chosen the youths from among 
the first families in Corcyra, and sent them a present to 
Alyattes, to revenge a wrong which he had received. For it 
was the Corcyraeans who began the quarrel and injured 
Periander by an outrage of a horrid nature. 

50. After Periander had put to death his wife Melissa, it 
chanced that on this first afiiiction a second followed of a. 
different kind. His wife had borne him two sons, and one 
of them had now reached the age of seventeen, the othew of 
eighteen years, when their mother’s father, Proeles, tyrant of 
Epidaiuus,'^ asked them to his com-t. They went, and Proeles 


irduraif 5fc' xpcio? Trt<r6’ 0i»X«<r<ro/iey 1 

iTiTtTnq TTorS'iv, t'eyriTo?-—— 

Tiie Pseudo-PIutarcli declares tin’s 
to be Hntrue. According to him the 
Samians wished to preserve the boys, 
bnt conld not have succeeded unless 
the Onidiana had come to their assist- 
ance. The Cnidians, he says, drove 
o'fi: the Corinthian guard, rescued the 
boys, and took them back to Corcyra. 
He quotes Atitenor and Dionysius 
the Ohalcidian as his authorities (Pint, 
ii. p. B59 E). Pliny also gives the 
sarae acoount (H, 'N, iz. 25) . 


Seo Thocyd. I. 25, whc're mmm 
reasons for the oinnily are givoa. 
Corcyra never tnmtoil Carhith with 
the TOBpevt: dim (at^eortliiig to (ireek 
ideas) from a colony tt> the parent- 
state. 

^ According in ITeradidos Pont lews, 
a pupil of Plato’s (ap. Dtog. Lnurt, L 
9ijt the nnnui of PtTiandor’n wife was 
Lyside. She wan <langliior of IVodes 
and Eristheneia. PythametuB, how- 
ever, oalbd her MdisHa, and related 
that Periander foil in hn'c' wdtli her 
from seeing her in the stm|ile Dorlftii 
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treated them with much kindness, as was natural, considering 
they were his own daughter's children. At length, when the 
time for parting came, Procles> as he was sending them on 
their way, said, ‘^Know you now, my children, who it was 
that caused your mother's death ?" The elder son took no 
account of this speech, but the younger, whose name was 
Lycophron,'^^ was sorely troubled at it — so much so, that when 
he got back to Corinth, looking upon his father as his mother's 
murderer, he would neither speak to him, nor answer when 
spoken to, nor utter a word in reply to all his questionings. 
So Periander at last, growing furious at such behaviour, 
banished him from his house. 

51. The younger son gone, he turned to the elder and asked 
him, ‘‘ what it wns that their grandfather had said to them ? ” 
Then he related in how kind and friendly a fashion he had 
received them ; but, not having taken any notice of the speech 
which Procles had uttered at parting, he quite forgot to men- 
tion it. Periander insisted that it was not possible this should 
be all — their grandfather must have given them some hint or 
other — and he went on pressing him, till at last the lad re- 
membered the parting speech and told it. Periander, after he 
had turned the whole matter over in his thoughts, and felt 
unwilling to give way at all, sent a messenger to the persons 
who had opened their houses to his outcast son, and forbade 
them to harbour him. Then the boy, when he was chased 
from one friend, sought refuge with another, but was driven 
from shelter to shelter by the threats of his father, who 
menaced all those that took him in, and commanded them to 
shut their doors against him. Still, as fast as he was forced 

dress dispensing wine to lier father’s dotus. Lycophron, according to him, 
labourers (Fr. 6) . Eristheneia was was a different son of Periander, who 
daughter of Aristocrates II., king of was put to death in consequence of his 
Arcadia. The tomb of Melissa too tyranny over the Perioeci. He also 
was shown at Epidanrus in Pausanias’s gave Periander two other sons, Eva- 
time (Pausan. ii. xxviii. 4-). goras and Gorgns (Fr. 60.) This last 

Nicolaus Bamasceniis made the is clearly the Gordias of Aristotle 
name of this prince, Nicolaus, in other (Pol. v. 9, p. 193). 
respects following the story of Hero- 
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to leave om house he went to another, and was received by 
the inmates; for his aequaintance, although in no small 
alarm, yet gave him shelter, as he was Periander's son. 

52 . At last Periander made proclamation that whoever har- 
boured his son, or even spoke to him,® should forfeit a certain 
sum of money to Apollo. On hearing this no one any longer 
liked to take him in, or even to hold converse with him, and 
he himself did not think it right to seek to do what was for- 
bidden ; so, abiding by his resolve, he made his lodging in the 
public porticos. When four days had passed in this w"ay, 
Periander, seeing how wretched his son w-as, that he neither 
washed nor took any food, felt moved with compassion to\vards 
him ; wherefore, foregoing his anger, he approached him, and 
said, ''Which is better, oh! my son, to fare as now thou 
farest, or to receive my crown and all the good things that I 
possess, on the one condition of submitting thyself to thy 
father? See, now, though my own child, and lord of this 
wealthy Corinth, thou hast brought thyself to a beggar’s life, 
because thou must resist and treat with anger him wdiom it 
least behoves thee to oppose. If there has been a ciilamity, and 
thou bearest me ill will on that account, bethink thee that I 
too feel it, and am the greatest sufferer, in as much as it was 
by me that the deed was done. For thyself, now that tlioii 
knowest how much better a thing it is to be envied than pitied, 
and how dangerous it is to indulge anger against i>arentB and 
superiors, come back with me to thy liome.” With such 
words as these did Periander chide his son ; but the son made 
no rejffy, excei)t to remind his father that he was imlebted to 
the god in the penalty for coming and holding converse witii 
him. Then Periander kne'w that there was no euro for the 


^ Compare the proclamation wliicli 
Sophocles pots in the month of CEdipus 
(Tyrann. 236): 

Tov av5p’ ttTratfciw rovrov, o<rrtv Icrh 'yiilf 

rricrd,* kyw Kpdrti Tts Kai Opavovv vtpMf 

ptfT iu Bewv eyxato-z, k, t. A.— - 

ufBeTv &' aw* oiKiav Trawrap, ic. t, A. 


There ia a close reacmbhitieo in the 
thought), but no Fwcb similarity of ex- 
preaakm as to indicate pingiarisrii #i 
either side. See, hommver, tb.o arga^. 
ments o! Br, Donaldson f'fmnfiactions 
of the London Philological Society, I. 
p. 164). 
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yontli's malady, nor means of OTercoming it ; so lie prepared 
a ship and sent him away out of his sight to Corcyra, which 
island at that time belonged to him. As for Procles, Peri- 
ander, regarding him as the true author of all his present 
troubles, went to war with him as soon as his son was gone, 
and not only made himself master of his kingdom Epidaurus, 
but also took Procles himself, and carried him into captiyity. 

58. As time went on, and Periander came to be old, he 
found himself no longer eq[ual to the oversight and manage- 
ment of affairs. Seeing, therefore, in his eldest son no 
manner of ability, but knowing him to be dull and blockish, 
he sent to Gorcyra and recalled Lyeophron to take the king- 
dom. Lycophron, however, did not even deign to ask the 
bearer of this message a question. But Periander’s heart 
was set upon the youth, so he sent again to him, this time by 
his own daughter, the sister of Lycophron, who would, he 
thought, have more power to persuade him than any other 
person. Then she, when she reached Corcju'a, spoke thus 
with her brother : — Dost thou wish the kingdom, brother, to 
pass into strange hands, and our father's wealth to be made 
a prey, rather than thyself return to enjoy it 7 Come back 
home with me, and cease to punish thyself. It is scant gain, 
this obstinacy. Why seek ■ to cure evil by evil ? Mercy, 
remember, is by many set above justice. Many, also, while 
pushing their mother’s claims have forfeited their father’s 
fortune. Power is a slippery thing — it has many suitors ; 
and he is old and stricken in years — let not thy own inherit- 
ance go to another.” Thus did the sister, who had been 
tutored by Periander what to say, urge all the arguments 
most likely to have weight with her brother. He however 
made answer, That so long as he knew his father to be stiU 
alive, he would never go back to Corinth.” When the sister 
brought Periander this reply, he sent to his son a third time 
by a herald, and said he vrould come himself to Gorcyra, and 
let his son take his place at Corinth as heir to his kingdom. 
To these terms Lycophron agreed ; and Periander was making 
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ready to pass into Corcyra and Ms son to return to Corinth, 
when the Corcyraeans, being informed of what was taking 
place, to keep Periander away, put the young man to death.^ 
For this reason it was that Periander took vengeance on the 
Corcyrseans. 

54. The Lacedsemonians arrived before Samos with a 
mighty armament, and forthwith laid siege to the place. In 
one of the assaults upon the walls, they forced their way to 
the top of the tower which stands by the sea on the side 
where the suburb is, but Polycrates came in person to the 
rescue with a strong force, and beat them back. Meanwhile, 
at the upper tower, which stood on the ridge of the hill,^> the 
besieged, both mercenaries and Samians, made a sally ; but 
after they had withstood the Lacedsemonians a short time, 
they fled back'wards, and the Lacedaemonians, pressing upon 
them, slew numbers. 

55. If now all who were present had behaved that day like 
Archias and Lycopas, two of the Lacedaemonians, Samos 
might have been taken. For these two heroes, following hard 
upon the flying Samians, entered the city along with them, 
and, being all alone, and their retreat cut off, were slain 
within the walls of the place. I myself once fell in with the 
grandson of this Archias, a man named Archias like his 
grandsire, and the son of Samius, whom I met at Pitana,^ to 


® The Scholiast on Thncyd. i. 13, 
states that the naval battle there 
spoken of as the earliest upon record 
took place in a war between Corinth 
and Corcyra arising* out of this mur- 
der, And Bouhier (Dissert, xv. p. 167), 
to make this possible, proposes to read 
€^7]Kovra Kol % Karov for ^^‘fjKovra Kal 
dtaKSo-ia in the passage of Thucydides. 
But there seem to be no sufficient 
grounds for this alteration. Cf. Bahr 
ad loc., and Larcher’s Notes, vol. iii. 
p. 307. 

^ The town of Samos was situated 
mainly to the south of a long hog- 
backed hill called Ampelus. (Strab. 
X, p. 713.) The fortifications extended 


to the top of this hill, which is more 
than 700 feet above the sea level, and 
were then carried along its northern 
edge. (See the Plan opposite.) The 
wall had towers throughout its whole 
extent. The tower mtended by Hero- 
dotus is probably one of those at the 
western extremity of Ampelus, 

^ Pitana, which is placed by Pausa- 
nias (TTi. xvi. 6) on a par wdth Mesoa, 
Cynosura, and Limnm, all portions of 
Sparta, seems to have been one of 
those villages which, according to 
Thucydides (i. 10), made up the town. 
Its exact position can perhaps scarcely 
be detennined. See, however, Col. 
Leakers Morea, voL i. p. 176. That 
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which canton he belonged. He respected the Samians beyond 
all other foreigners ; and he told me that his father was called 
Samius, because his grandfather Archias died in Samos so 



Han of Samos, 
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gloriously, and that the reason why he respected the Samians 
so greatly was, that his grandsire was buried with public 
honours by the Samian people. 

56. The Lacedaemonians besieged Samos during forty days, 
but not making any progress before the place, they raised the 
siege at the end of that time, and returned home to the Pelo- 
ponnese. There is a silly tale told, that Polycrates struck a 
quantity of the coin of his country in lead, and, coating it 
with gold, gave it to the Lacedsemonians, who on receiving it 
took their departure.® 

This was the first expedition into Asia of the Lacedsemonian 
Dorians.^ 

57. The Samians who had fought against Polycrates, when 
they knew that the Lacedaemonians were about to forsake 
them, left Samos themselves, and sailed to Siphnos.^ They 


Heyse (Qnsest. Herodot. i. p. 89) should 
suppose the -<®olic Pitana (stipra, i, 
149) to be here intended, is most ex- 
traordinary. 

® This tale may have been false, yet 
it is not without its value. It shows 
the general opinion of the corruptibility 
of the Spartans. The peculiar attrac- 
tions possessed by the vetitum nefas 
may account for the gi*eater openness 
of the Spartans to bribery than the 
other Greeks. Traces of this national 
characteristic appear in other parts 
of Herodotus’s History ,* for instance, 
in the story of Keeandiius (iii. 148), in 
that of Cleomenes (v. 51), and in that 
of Leotychidas (vi. 72), It becomes 
more marked in Thucydides, where 
we find that Plistoanax was banished 
for receiving bribes from Pericles (v. 
16) ; that Pansanias made sure that 
he would be able to obtain an acquit- 
tal by bribing his judges (i. 131) ; and 
that all the commanders on the Spar- 
tan side took bribes from Tissa- 
phemes, except Hermocrates of Syra- 
cuse (viii. 45). Other writers add 
similar traits — as Plutarch (Lysand. 
c, 16), who tells us that Gylippus was 
accused of embezzlement, and Ari- 
stotle (PoHt. n, vi.), who mentions 


that certain Bphors in his own time, 
in return for a bribe, were willing to 
have mined the city. Finally, it seems 
to have been generally recognised 
through Greece that avarice and cor-- 
ruptibility were among the chief fail- 
ings of the Spartan character. (See 
Plat, Ale. i. p. 122 ; Aristoph. Pax. 
600-625 ; Aristot. Pol. ii. vi.) 

^ These words are emphatic. They 
mark the place which this expedition 
occupies in the mind of Herodotus. It 
is an aggression of the Greeks upon 
Asia, and therefore a passage in the 
history of the great quarrel between 
Persia and Greece, for all Asia is the 
King’s (i. 4). Indeed, it is probable 
that Polycrates, though really inde- 
pendent, was in nominal subjection to 
Persia. This is implied both in the 
statement (i. 169), that lonians 
of the islands gave themselves up to 
Cyrus ; ” and in the request of Poly- 
orates (iii, 44) that Oambyses “ would 
not omit to ask aid from Samos.” 
Oambyses was only collecting troops 
from his subjects. 

® Siphnos (the modem Sifanto) is one 
of the western Cyclades. It is situated 
in the 37th parallel of latitude, a little 
south of the direct course from Samos 
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happened to be in want of money ; and the Siphnians at that 
time were at the height of their greatness, no islanders having 
so much wealth as they. There were mines of gold and silver 
in their country, and of so rich a yield, that from a tithe of 
the ores the Siphnians furnished out a treasury at Delphi 
which was on a par with the grandest there.® What the 
mines yielded was divided year by year among the citizens. 
At the time when they formed the treasury, the Siphnians 
consulted the oracle, and asked whether their good things 
would remain to them many years. The Pythoness made 
answer as follows : — 

When the Prytanies’ seat shines white ^ in the island of Siphnos, 
White-hrowed all the fomm — need then of a true seer’s wisdom — 
Danger will threat from a wooden host, and a herald in scarlet.’' 

Now about this time the forum of the Siphnians and their 
town-hall or prytaneum had been adorned with Parian 
marble.® 


to Hermione. Lead was still abundant 
in the island in the time of Tournefort 
(Voyage du Levant, tom. i. p. 174) ; but 
the gold and silver mines had failed 
before the time of Pausanias (x. xi. § 2), 
Boss found traces of copper and iron 
about the galleries leading to the old 
mines which are in the neighbourhood 
of the chapel of St. Sostis (Inselreise, 
voL i. p. 141). He also noticed a hard 
lead-like metal — “ein sohweres blei- 
ahnliohes metall ” (ib. 140). Bochart 
derives the name Siphnos from the 
Hebrew “recondere, thesaurizare” 
(Phaleg. I. xiv. p. 413). He considers 
that the first settlers were Phoenicians. 

® Pansanias, in the second century 
A.C., saw this treasury (1. s. o.). He 
relates that the mines were submerged 
because the Siphnians, from avarice, 
ceased to pay the tithe of the ores to 
Delphi. The same account is given 
by Suidas (v. 2(^vioi). Ross thinks 
the fact of the submersion highly pro- 
bable (voi. i. p. 141). 

^ The mention of whiteness here, and 
the expression “ then” show that the 


attack was to be made before the Siph- 
nians had had time to colour their 
buildings. In Herodotus’s time they 
were evidently painted, but “ then ” 
they had merely the natural hue of the 
white marble. The Greek custom of 
painting their monuments was com- 
mon from the earliest to the latest 
times, and traces of colour are found 
on the Parthenon and other buildings. 
At first they were covered with painted 
stucco j and when marble took its place 
it received the same coloured orna- 
ments, for which it was as well suited 
as its less durable predecessor. — [G. 
W.] 

s This is the first known instance of 
the use of Parian marble in ornamental 
building. It was later, though perhaps 
not by many years, that the Alcmseo- 
nidse, having undertaken the contract 
for rebuilding the temple of Delphi, 
faced the whole with Parian marble 
instead of common stone (vide infra, 
V. 62). The vicinity of Paros to Siphnos 
(about 20 miles) may account for its 
earlier use there than elsewhere. 
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58. The Siphnians, howeyer, were unable to understand the 
oracle, either at the time when it was given, or afterwards on 
the arrival of the Samians. For these last no sooner came to 
anchor off the island than they sent one of their vessels, with 
an amhassage on board, to the city. All ships in these early 
times were painted with vermilion : ^ and this was what the 
Pythoness had meant when she told them to beware of danger 
‘''from a wooden host, and a herald in scarlet.’’ So the 
ambassadors came ashore and besought the Siphnians to lend 
them ten talents; but the Siphnians refused, whereupon the 
Samians began to plunder their lands. Tidings of this 
reached the Siphnians, who straightway sallied forth to save 
their crops ; then a battle was fought, in which the Siphnians 
suffered defeat, and many of their number were cut off from 
the city by the Samians, after which these latter forced the 
Siphnians to give them a hundred talents. 

59. With this money they bought of the Hermionians the 
island of Hydrea,^ off the coast of the Peloponnese ; and this 
they gave in trust to the Trcezenians,^ to keep for them, while 
they themselves went on to Crete j and founded the city of 


® Yet Homer almost invariably 
speaks of black skips” (z/ijes 
fjLsXmvai ) . Perhaps, however, there is 
no contradiction here. For Homer’s 
ships are (l>otpiKOTrdpr}OL (Od. xi. 124, 
xxiii. 272) or puKroirdp^oL (11. ii. 637, 
Od. ix. 125), “crimson-cheeked,” or 
“ vermilion-cheeked.” It would seem 
that while the hull of the vessel was 
in the main black, being probably 
covered with pitch or some similar 
substance, the sides above the water, 
which Homer called the cheeks *’ of 
the ship, "were red. Herodotus may 
not mean more than this. 

' ^ Hydrea retains its name almost 
unchanged in the modem “Hydra,” 
an island about twelve miles long, and 
only two or three broad, o^ the coast 
of the Argolic peninsula. As it is 
bare and produces nothing, it could 
only be of value to a nautical people. 
At present, its inhabitants, the Hyd- 


riots, are accounted the best sailors in 
the Levant. 

2 Troezen and Hermione, though 
contained within the district com- 
monly called Argolis, yet appear 
always as independent states. Trcezen 
is mentioned among the confederated 
Greeks at Artemisium (Herod, viii. 1), 
and again at Salamis, where Hermione 
likewise appears (ib. 43) . Both occux’ 
among the allies of the Corinthians in 
their war with Oorcyra, b.c. 436 
(Thuoyd. i. 27); and both seem, al- 
though not expressly named, to have 
been allies of Sparta in the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Hence the ravaging of 
their territory by Pericles in the 
second year (ib. ii. 56). Hermione is 
probably the modem “ Kastri.” (See 
Ool. Leake's Morea, voL ii. p. 461.) 
The ruins of Trcezen are near Dhcmald, 
opposite Galauria (ibid, p, 446). 
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Cydonia. They had not meant, when they set sail, to settle 
there, but only to drive out the Zacynthians from the island. 
However they rested at Cydonia,® where they flourished greatly 
for five years. It was they who built the various temples 
that may still be seen at that place, and among them the fane 
of Dictyna.^ But in the sixth year they were attacked by the 
Eginetans, who beat them in a sea-fight, and, with the help 
of the Cretans, reduced them all to slavery. The beaks of 
their ships, which carried the figure of a wild boar, they 
sawed off, and laid them up in the temple of Minerva in 
Egina. The Eginetans took part against the Samians on 
account of an ancient grudge, since the Samians had first, 
when Amphicrates was king of Samos, ^ made war on them 
and done great harm to their island, suffering, however, much 
damage also themselves. Such was the reason which moved 
the Eginetans to make this attack.® 

60 . I have dwelt the longer on the affairs of the Samians, 
because three of the greatest works in all Greece were made 
by them. One is a tunnel, under a hill one hundred and fifty 
fathoms high, carried entirely through the base of the hill, 
with a mouth at either end.*^ The length of the cutting is 


® Cydonia lay on the northern coast 
of Crete, towards the western end of 
the island (long. 24® East). The 
modem town of Khania is near the 
site. 

^ Dictyna, or Bictynna, was the 
same as Britomartis, an ancient god- 
dess of the Cretans. The Greeks 
usually regarded her as identical witii 
their Artemis (Diana). See Calli- 
mach. Hymn, ad Dian. 190; Diod. 
Sic. V. 76; Pausanias, ii. xxx.; Solinus, 
Polyhist. xi. p. 21, &c. Britomartis is 
said to have meant dnlois virgo’" 
(Solin. 1. s. c.). No satisfactory ac- 
count has been given of the name 
Bictynna. 

® It is impossible to fix the date of 
the reign of Amphicrates. Panofka 
(Sam. Bes. p. 26) supposes that it 
could scarcely be earlier than the 25th 
Olympiad, b.c. 670. 


® If we may believe Strabo (viii. p. 
545), the Eginetans themselves colo- 
nised Cydonia, so that their attack 
would seem to have been caused by 
commercial jealousy. 

7 One of the mouths of this tunnel, 
that to the N.W. of the present har- 
bour, had been already discovered, 
but it remained little known till JS£. 
Guerin a short time ago rediscovered 
it, and cleared out the sands and 
stones to the distance of about 540 
paces. M. Guerin also commenced 
some excavations in search of the site 
of the temple of Juno, but was 
stopped by the proprietor of the land. 
Excavations of Greek remains are 
difficult, whether belonging to Turks 
or Greeks ; and at Delphi every oppo- 
sition was made even to my copying 
the inscriptions there. — [G- W.] 
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seven furlongs — ^the height and width are each eight feet. 
Along the whole course there is a second cutting, twenty 
cubits deep and three feet broad, whereby water is brought, 
through pipes, from an abundant source into the city. The 
architect of this tunnel was Eupalinus, son of Naustrophus, a 
Megarian. Such is the first of their great works ; the second 
is a mole in the sea, which goes all round the harbour, near 
twenty fathoms deep, and in length above two furlongs. The 
third is a temj)le ; the largest of all the temples known to us,^ 


® Herodotus means, no doubt, 
largest Qreelc temple,’* since the Egyp- 
tian temples were of much greater 
size. Though so little of it remains, 
only one column now standing, the 
plan of the Herseum has been ascer- 
tained, and shows a length of 346, and 


a breadth of 189 feet, (See below.) 
This greatly exceeds all the other 
temples of Asia Minor, whose dimen- 
sions are known, except that of 
Ephesns, which was of later date 
(supra, ii. 148, note.^). The Olym- 
pium at Athens, and the Boric 
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whereof Ehoeens,^ son of PMlens, a Samian, was first archi- 
tect. Because of these works I have dwelt the longer on the 
affairs of Samos.^® 

61. While Cambyses, son of Cyrus, after losing his senses, 
still lingered in Egypt, two Magi,^ brothers, revolted against 
him. One of them had been left in Persia by Cambyses as 
comptroller of his household; and it was he who began the 
revolt. Aware that Smerdis was dead, and that his death 
was hid, and known to few of the Persians, while most be- 
lieved that he was still alive, he laid his plan, and made a 
bold stroke for the crown. He had a brother — ^the same of 
whom I spoke before as his partner in the revolt — who hap- 
pened greatly to resemble Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, ^ whom 
Cambyses, his brother, had put to death. And not only was 
this brother of his like Smerdis in person, but he also bore 


temples at Agrigentum and Selimis, 
are longer than the Samian Heraenm, 
but their area is not so great. (See 
Leake’s Asia Minor, Additional Notes, 
pp. 346-352.) The architecture of the 
Herseum is Ionic. 

® According to Pausanias (viii. xiy. 
§ 5), and Pliny (Hist. Nat. XXXY. xii. 
§ 43), this Bhoecus was joint-inventor 
with Theodore the Samian of the art 
of casting statues in bronze. He also 
built, in conjunction with Theodore 
and Smilis, the great labyrinth at 
Lemnos (Plin. H. N, xxxvi. 13, and 
compare xxxiv. 8). 

It is probable that these are the 
^pya XloXvKpdreLa of Aristotle (Polit. 
V. ix.) ; for even if Bhoecus be rightly 
assigned to the 8th oentuiy B.G., which 
is uncertain, yet the temple, which he 
planned and commenced, may not 
have been completed till the time of 
Polycrates. Aristotle looks upon these 
works as marks of the grinding 
tyranny under which the Samians 
groaned at this period j but it may be 
questioned whether they were really 
of an oppressive character. The 
policy of Polycrates, like that of 
Pisistratns, seems to have been to 
conciliate the masses. Duris related 


that when any of his common soldiers 
fell in battle, he assigned the care of 
their bereaved mothers to some of 
the richer citizens, telling them to 
regard them as their own mothers 
(Fr. 49). And his works were doubt- 
less in great part to give employment 
to the poorer classes. (Compare the 
oases of Pisistratns, Pericles, Appius 
Claudius Csecus, and both Napoleons.) 

^ The Behistun Inscription mentions 
but a single Magus, and Otesias 
Persic. Exo. § 10) knows of only one. 
Still it would be rash here to reject 
the story of Herodotus, which is quite 
compatible with the brief narrative of 
the inscription. Dionysius of Miletus 
appears to have mentioned both 
brothers} at least we are told by a 
Scholiast that he called Patizeithes 
by the name of Panzuthes. He was 
an older writer than Herodotus. See 
the Introductory Essay, ch. ii. p. 45. 

® So Otesias ( 1. s. o. ) ; and the 
personation, which is placed beyond a 
doubt by the Inscriptions, would imply 
a certain amount of likeness. But 
the subsequent concealment (ch. 68), 
if true, would show that the likeness 
was not very close. 
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the selfsame name, to wit, Smerdis.^ Patizeithes, the other 
Magus, haying persuaded him that he would carry the whole 
business through, took him and made him sit upon the royal 
throne.^ Haying so done, he sent heralds through all the 
land, to Egypt and elsewhere, to make proclamation to the 
troops that henceforth they were to obey Smerdis, the son of 
Cyrus, and not Cambyses. 

62. The other heralds therefore made proclamation as they 
were ordered, and likewise the herald whose place it was to 
proceed into Egypt. He, when he reached Agbatana, in 
Syria,^ finding Cambyses and his army there, went straight 
into the middle of the host, and standing forth before them all, 
made the proclamation which Patizeithes, the Magus, had 


® Here Herodotus was, most cer- 
tainly, mistaken. The pretender^s 
name was Gomates (Gaumata; see 
Behist. Insoript. col. i. par, 11, § 2, et 
O' trace of which (the only 
trace in ail antiquity) may be found 
in the Cometes of Trogus Pompeius 
(ap, Justin, i. ix,). This author, how- 
ever, assigns the name to the wrong 
brother. The Sphendadates of Ctesias 
is not a nanae, but a Zend title, 
SpSfUaddta, ‘‘ given to the Holy One.’^ 
(See Col. Bawlinson^s Memoir on the 
Beh. Ins. vol. ii. p. 136 ; and compare 
Mithridates, given to Mithra.”) 

^ That the seizure of the supreme 
power by the Pseudo- Smerdis met 
with no opposition at the time, is con- 
firmed by the Behistun Inscription, 
which tells us that Gomates no sooner 
came forward and declared himself to 
be Smerdis (Bardius), son of Cyrus, 
than ‘Hhe whole state became rebel- 
lious — ^from Cambyses it went over to 
that Bardius, both Persia and Media, 
and the other provinces ” (col. i. par. 
11, §§ 6, 7; c£. also the 12th and 13th 
paragraphs), 

^ The existence of a Syrian Agba- 
tana is very questionable. Stephen of 
Byzantium (ad voc.) quotes Demetrius 
as mentioning that there were two 
Agbatanas, a Median and a Syrian ^ 
and Pliny (Hist. Nat. v. 19) says that 


the town Carmel was anciently called 
Eobatana. But no writer except 
Herodotus knows of an actually exist- 
ing Agbatana in Syria, There was 
indeed a town in Syria called by the 
Greeks Batanssa (Joseph. Ant. ii. ix.), 
or Betana (Judith i. 9), the Basan of 
the Jews, which gave name to the 
whole district east and south-east of 
Galilee. This is the Baravccci of Steph. 
Byz, It was the ancient capital of 
the kingdom of Og (Num. xxi. 33). 
Hyde (Eelig. Tet. Pers. App. p. 416) 
regards the notion of a Syrian Ecba- 
tana as arising out of this name. He 
! supposes the prefix Sc~ or Ag~ to 
represent the Arabian article El or 
Al. Eobatana and Agbatana are, he 
says, corruptions of El-Batana and 
Al-Batana. 

Mr. Blakesiey’s identification of the 
Syrian Agbatana with Hamath or 
Hamah — based on the statement of 
Stephen that it was called Epiphania, 
which was a name of Hamath — is 
very uncertain. Many towns may 
have been called Epiphania. 

The name Batansea still remains in 
the modern appellation of the district, 
which is El-Bataniyeh, Here Sir S. 
Graham and Mr. Porter have recently 
discovered a vast number of ancient 
cities, the houses in which are almost 
perfect. 
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commanded. Cambyses no sooner beard bim, than belieying 
that wbat tlieberald said was true, and imagining that be bad 
been betrayed by Prexaspes (wbo, be supposed, bad not put 
Smerdis to death when sent into Persia for that purpose), be 
turned bis eyes full upon Prexaspes, and said, '' Is this the 
way, Prexaspes, that thou didst my errand?” ‘"Ob! my 
liege,” answered the other, there is no truth in the tidings 
that Smerdis, thy brother, has revolted against thee, nor bast 
thou to fear in time to come any quarrel, great or small, with 
that man. With my own bands I wrought thy will on him, 
and with my own hands I buried him. If of a truth the dead 
can leave their graves, expect Astyages the Mede to rise and 
fight against thee ; but if the course of nature be the same as 
formerly, then be sure no ill will ever come upon thee from 
this quarter. Now therefore my counsel is, that we send in 
pursuit of the herald, and strictly question him who it was 
that charged him to bid us obey king Smerdis.” 

63. When Prexaspes had so spoken, and Cambyses had ap- 
proved his word, the herald was forthwith pursued, and 
brought back to the king. Then Prexaspes said to him, 
Sirrah, thou bear’st us a message, sayst thou, from Smer- 
dis, son of Cyrus. Now answer truly, and go thy way scath- 
less. Did Smerdis have thee to his i)resence and give thee 
thy orders, or hadst thou them from one of his officers ? ” 
The herald answered, Truly I have not set eyes on Smerdis, 
son of Cyrus, since the day when king Cambyses led the 
Persians into Egypt. The man who gave me my orders was 
the Magus that Cambyses left in charge of the household; but 
he said that Smerdis son of Cyrus sent you the message.” In 
all this the herald spoke nothing but the strict truth. Then 
Cambyses said thus to Prexaspes: — Thou art free from all 
blame, Prexaspes, since, as a right good man, thou hast not 
failed to do the thing which I commanded. But tell me now, 
which of the Persians can have taken the name of Smerdis, 
and revolted from me ? ” I think, my liege, ” he answered, 
that I apprehend the whole business. The men who have 
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risen in revolt against thee are the two Magi, Patizeithes, who 
was left comptroller of thy household, and his brother, who is 
named Smerdis/’ 

64. Gambyses no sooner heard the name of Smerdis than 
he was struck with the truth of Prexaspes’ words, and the ful- 
filment of his own dream — ^the dream, I mean, which he had 
in former days, when one appeared to him in his sleep and 
told him that Smerdis sate upon the royal throne, and with 
his head touched the heavens.® So when he saw that he had 
needlessly slain his brother Smerdis, he wept and bewailed his 
loss : after which, smarting with vexation as he thought of all 
his ill luck, he sprang hastily upon his steed, meaning to 
march his army with all haste to Susa against the Magus. 
As he made his spring, the button of his sword-sheath fell off, 
and the hared point entered his thigh, wounding him exactly 
where he had himself once wounded the Egyptian god Apis.*^ 
Then Gambyses, feeling that he had got his death-w^ound, 
inquired the name of the place where he was, and was 
answered Agbatana.'* Now before this it had been told him 
by the oracle at Buto that he should end his days at Agbatana, 
He, however, had understood the Median Agbatana, where ail 
his treasures were, and had thought that he should die there 
in a good old age; but the oracle meant Agbatana in Syria.® 
So when Gambyses heard the name of the place, the double 
shock that he had received, from the revolt of the Magus and 
from his wound, brought him back to his senses. And he 


^ Supra, cli. SO. 

The details* here are suspieions, 
since tliey evidently come from tlie 
Egyptian priests, wlio wish to repre- 
sent the death of Gambyses as a judg- 
ment upon him for his impiety. 
Ctesias related that Gambyses wounded 
himself with a knife, with which he 
was carving a piece of wood for his 
amnsement (Excerpt. Persic. § 10). 
Both writers represent the wound as 
accidental, and both agree as to its 
situation. The Behistun Inscription, 
however, distinctly states that the 


death was a suicide. Gambyses, 
it is said, after the wdiole empire 
had revolted, “ MUw(/ lUmself, died ” 
(uvdmarshiyiisJh amariyata, col. i. par, 
11 , § 10 ). 

8 Beloe (vol. ii. p. 227) compares 
with this tale the tradition of oar own 
Hem^ IV., who had been warned pro- 
phetically that he was to die at Jerusa- 
lem, and who died in the Jerusalem 
chamber at Westminster. Shakspeare 
notices this story (2nd Part of Henry 
IT. act iv. sc. iv.). 
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•anderstoocl now the true meaning of the oracle, and said, 
‘‘ Here then Camhyses, son of Cyrus, is doomed to die,'’ 

65. At this time he said no more ; but twenty days after- 
wards he called to his presence all the chief Persians who 
were with the army, and addressed them as follows: — Per- 
sians, needs must I tell you now what hitherto I have striven 
with the greatest care to keep concealed. When I w^as in 
Egypt I saw in my sleep a vision, which would that I had 
never beheld ! I thought a messenger came to me from my 
home, and told me that Smerdis sate upon the roj^al throne, 
and with his head touched the heavens. Then I feared to be 
cast from my throne by Smerdis my brother, and I did w-hat 
was more hasty than wise. Ah ! truly, do w^hat they may, it is 
impossible for men to turn aside the coming fate. I, in my 
folly, sent Prexaspes to Susa to put my brother to death. So 
this great woe was accomplished; and I then lived without 
fear, never imagining that, after Smerdis w-as dead, I need 
dread revolt from any other. But herein I had quite mistaken 
what was about to happen ; and so I slew my brother without 
any need,^ and nevertheless have lost my crown. For it was 
Smerdis the Magus, and not Smerdis my brother, of whose 
rebellion God forewarned me by the vision. The deed is done, 
however, and Smerdis, son of Cyrus, be sure is lost to you. 
The Magi have the royal power— Patizeithes, whom I left at 
Susa to overlook my household, and Smerdis his brother. 
There was one who would have been bound beyond all others 
to avenge the wrongs I have suffered from these Magians, but 
he, alas ! has perished by a horrid fate, deprived of life by 
those nearest and dearest to him. In his default, nothing 
now remains for me but to tell you, 0 Persians, what I would 
wish to have done after I have breathed my last. Therefore, 
in the name of the Gods that watch over our royal house. 


^ Here for once Schweighaanser has, 
I think, mistaken the sense. He ren- 
ders oaSev prseter jiis et fas ; ’’ 

bnt surely it is equivalent to the fidrriv 


of ch. 64 What vexes Camhyses is not 
that he killed his brother unjustly, but 
that he did it without any need. 
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I charge you all, and specially such of you as are Achsemenids, 
that ye do not tamely allow the kingdom to go hack to the 
Medes.^^ Eecoyer it one way or another, by force, or fraud ; 
by fraud, if it is by fraud that they have seized on it ; by 
force, if force has helped them in their enterprise. Do this, 
and then may your land bring you forth fruit abundantly, and 
your wives bear children, and your herds increase, and freedom 
be your portion for ever: but do it not — ^make no brave 
struggle to regain the kingdom^ — and then my curse be on you, 
and may the opposite of all these things happen to you — and ^ 
not only so, but may you, one and all, perish at the last by 
such a fate as mine ! ’’ Then Cambyses, when he left speaking, 
bewailed his whole misfortune from beginning to end. 

66. Whereupon the Persians, seeking their king weep, rent 
the garments that they had on, and uttered lamentable 
cries ; after which, as the bone presently grew carious, and 
the limb gangrened, Cambyses, son of Cyrus, died. He had 
reigned in all seven years and five months,^ and left no issue 
behind him, male or female. The Persians who had heard 
his words, put no faith in anything that he said concerning 
the Magi having the royal power ; but believed that he spoke 
out of hatred towards Smerdis, and had invented the tale of 

Heeren (Asiatic Nations, yoI. i, p. ^ Vide infra, oh, 67. That the reigns 
346), and Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, of Cambyses and the Psendo- Smerdis 
vol. iv. pp. 298-302) accept the repre- occupied eight years, more than seven 
sentation of Herodotus, that this was of which belonged to Cambyses, is 
a transfer of sovereignty from the certain from the Canon of Ptolemy, 
Persians to -the Medes. The Behistnn which gives exactly eight years be- 

Inscription proves that it was not so. tween tlie death of Cyrus and the 

Gomates the Magian arose from Pissia- accession of Darius. The reign of the 
chada, a town which it is almost cer- Psendo- Smerdis is omitted from the 
tain was in Persia proper. His cause Canon, because no reign is given 

was first adopted in Persia. And which occupied only a fraction of a 

Darius expresses his surprise that year. Nineteen years are assigned to 

“ neither Persian nor Median^ nor even Cambyses by Clemens Alex. (Strom, 

one of his own family opposed him” i. p. 395) and 18 by Ctesias (Excerpt. 

(col. i. par. 13. § 2). See Appendix, Persic. § 12), unless this is a wrong 

Essay i. ‘On the Magian Bevolution, reading ({H for H). Manetho pro- 
and the Eeign of thePseudo-Smerdis.’ bably gave the true time, eiglit years. 

Dean Blakesley (not. ad loc.) well (Compare Euseb. Chron. Can. i. xx., 

compares the picture in the Persse of and Euseb. ap. Sync. p. 76, with, 

.^schylus, lines 1017-1065. Africanus ap. Synceil. p. 75.) 
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Ms death to cause the whole Persian race to rise tip in arms 
against him. Thus they were convinced that it was Smerdis 
the son of Cyrus who had rebelled and now sate on the throne. 
For Prexaspes stoutly denied that he had slain Smerdis, 
since it was not safe for him, after Cambyses was dead, to 
allow that a son of Cyrus had met with death at his hands. 

67. Thus then Cambyses died ; and the Magus now reigned 
in security, and passed himself off for Smerdis the son of 
Cyrus. And so went by the seven months which were want- 
ing to'complete the eighth year of Cambyses.^ His subjects, 
while his reign lasted, received great benefits from him, inso- 
much that, when he died, all the dwellers in Asia mourned 
his loss exceedingly, except only the Persians. For no sooner 
did he come to the throne than forthwith he sent round to 
every nation under his rule, and granted them freedom from 
T7ar-service and from taxes for the space of three years. 

68. In the eighth month, however, it was discovered who he 
Avas in the mode following. There was a man called Otanes, 
the son of Phariiaspes,^ who for rank and wealth was equal to 
the greatest of the Persians.^ This Otanes was the first to 


® Eusebius is clearly in error when 
he reckons the reign of tlie Magi as 
additional to the eight years of Cam- 
byses (Oiiron. Can. ii. p. 335). His 
authority, Manetho, did not do so. 

^ Called in the Behistun Inscription 
Vtdna, son of Tlmlihra^i.e^ Otanes, son 
of Socris (col. iv. par. 18, § 5). 

Herodotus probably regarded 
Otanes as brother of Cassandane 
Piiaruaces m. Atassa, sis 

Gtillus 

Smerdis 

Artamnes 

Anaphas (i.e, Otanes), 01 

There is no doubt that the Anaphas of 
Diodorus is the Otanes of Herodotus. 
He is plainly identical with the Ona- 
phas of Ctesias, placed by him at the 
head of his list. And Anaphas or 
Onophas was a family-name in the 


(supra, cB. 2), and therefore uncle of 
Cambyses and Smerdis, This appears 
to have been a mistake j but there is 
reason to believe that Otanes wm 
really descended from Pharnaces, king 
of Cappadocia, who married Atossa, 
sister of Cambyses, the great-grand- 
father of Cyrus the Great. The gene- 
alogy is thus given by Diodorus : — 

of Cambyses tlie Persian, 


of the seven ednspirators. 

house of Otanes, as appears from Book 
vii. ch. 62, The two names are indeed 
perpetually confounded. See Sir H. 
Bawlin son’s note on the Persian in- 
scription at Behistun (Journ. As, Soc., 
vol. xii. p. xiii.). 
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suspect that the Magus was not Smerdis the son of Cyrus, 
and to surmise moreoyer who he really was. He was led to 
guess the truth hy the king neyer quitting the citadel/ aifd 
never calling before him any of the Persian noblemen. As 
soon, therefore, as his suspicions were aroused he adopted the 
following measures : — One of his daughters, who "was called 
Phaedinia, had been married to Cambyses, and was taken to 
wife, together with the rest of Cambyses* wives, by the Magus. 


® By tlie citadel (afcpoTTo Aw) it is un- 
certain whether Herodotus means the 
citadel proper, or only the royal palace 
at Susa (vide infra. ch.70), called by the 
Greeks the Memnonium,” which he 
speaks of below (v. 54) as va ^acriX’fjta 
ra M€fjiv6pia (cf. Stmb. xv, p. 1031, ^ 
aKpoTToXis e/caAeiTO M.^(iv6vuov)i and 
which was no doubt strongly fortified. 
As this occupied a portion of the 
modern mound of Sus (See note on 
Book v. ch. 49), it might be considered 
as included in the acropolis, Sir H. 
Rawlinson thus describes tbe great 
mound : — “ As I approached the ruins I 
was particularly struck with the extra- 
ordinary height of this momid, which 
appears to have constituted the fort of 
the city. By a rough calculation with 
the sextant, I found the height of the 
lower platform to be between 80 and 


90 feet, and that of the great mound 
to be about 165 foet. The platform, 
which is square, I estimated to meaHiirt^ 
two miles and a half ; the mound, which 
I paced, measured 1100 yards round 
the base, and 850 round the summit. 
The slope is very steep — so steep, in- 
deed, as only to admit of ascent by 
two pathways.’* (Notes on a March 
from Zobab to Khuzistan, Journal of 
Geograph. Society, vol. ix. part i. p. 
68.) Lieutenant Glascott found the 
height of the great mound or true 
acropolis to be 119 feet, and the cir- 
cumference of the summit 2850 feet 
(Loftus’s Chaldoea, p. 343). The sub- 
joined reprosental ion of the mound is 
taken from the work of Col. Chesney 
(Buphrat. Exped. vol. ii. p. 356). Tim 
great strength of the Susian acropolis 
appears from Polybius (v. 48, § 14-) . 
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To this daughter Otanes sent a message, and inquired of her 
''who it was whose bed she shared, — was it Sinerdis the son 
of Cyrus, or was it some other man?’’ Phaedima in reply 
declared she did not know — Smerdis the son of Cju'us she 
had never seen, and so she could not tell whose bed she 
shared. Upon this Otanes sent a second time, and said, "If 
thou dost not know Smerdis son of Cyrus thyself, ask queen 
Atossa who it is with whom ye both live — she cannot fail to 
know her own brother.” To this the daughter made answer, 
"I can neither get speech with Atossa, nor with any of the 
wnmen who lodge in the palace. For no sooner did this man, 
be he who he may, obtain the kingdom, than he i^arted us 
from one another, and gave us all separate chambers.” 

69. This made the matter seem still more plain to Otanes. 
Nevertheless he sent a third message to his daughter in these 
words following : — "Daughter, thou art of noble blood — thou 
wilt not shrink from a risk which thy father bids thee encoun- 
ter. If this fellow be not Smerdis the son of Cyrus, but the 
man whom I think him to he, his boldness in taking thee to 
be his wife, and lording it over the Persians, must not he 
allowed to go unpunished. Now therefore do as I command 
— when next he passes the night with thee, wait till thou art 
sure he is fast asleep, and then feel for his ears. If thou 
findest him to have ears, then believe him to be Smerdis the 
son of Cyrus, hut if he has none, know him for Smerdis the 
Magian.” Phsedima returned for answer, " It w’ould be a 
great risk. If he was without ears, and caught her feeling for 
them, she well knew he would make away with her — never- 
theless she would ventui'e.” So Otanes got his daughter’s 
promise that she would do as he desired. Now Smerdis the 
Magian had had his ears cut off in the lifetime of Cyrus son of 
Cambyses, as a punishment for a crime of no slight heinoiis- 
ness.^ Phsedima therefore, Otanes’ daughter, bent on accom- 


® See, b(.‘lQw, tlie story of Zopyriis, 
whicli implies that such miitilatioa 
was an ordinary piinishment (infra, ch. 


154-158). Brisson (de Begn. Pers. ii. 
pp. S34, 335) has collected a number of 
instances, extending from, the age of 
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plishing Yrliat slie had promised her father, when her turn 
came, and she was taken to the bed of the Magus (in Persia a 
man’s wives sleep with him in their turns ^), waited till he was 
sound asleep, and then felt for his ears. She quickly per- 
ceived that he had no ears ; and of this, as soon as day 
davTied, she sent word to her father. 

70 . Then Otanes took to him two of the chief Persians, 
Aspathines ® and Gobryas,^ men whom it was most advisable 
to trust in such a matter, and told them everything. Now 
they had already of themselves suspected how the matter 
stood. When Otanes therefore laid his reasons before them, 
they at once came into his views ; and it was agreed that each 
of the three should take as companion in the work the Persian 
in whom he placed the greatest confidence. Then Otanes chose 
Intaphernes/ Gobryas Megabyzus,^ and Aspathines Hy- 


Cyrus to that of Julian, which suffi- 
ciently prove this. A more important 
testimony than any of his is that of the 
Behistun Inscription (col. ii. par. 13, 
§ 4) , which shows ns that this punish- 
ment was inflicted by Darias on the 
great Median rebel Phraortes. It is 
practised at the present day both in 
Tnrkey and Persia. 

^Compare Esther ii, 12. *‘Now 
when every maid’s turn was come to 
go in to King Ahasnerus, after she 
liad been twelve months, according to 
the maimer of the women,” &g. 

® Aspathines seems to represent the 
Asjpachand of the JVaJc'hsJi-uRustam- 
inscription, who was not one of the 
seven conspirators, but was the quiver- 
bearer of Darius. The name given by 
the Inscription in the place of Aspa- 
thines is Ardomanes (Ardimnamsh). 
This is the only name out of the seven 
in which Herodotus was wrong. 
Ctesias was wrong in eveiy name but 
tAVO (Hydarnes and Darius). 

® Gobryas, the Gaiibarmva of the 
monuments, appears to have been the 
bow-bearer of Darius. At least, a 
person of the name is repesented in 
that capacity at NaJehshd-Eustam, 
Such an ofliee might, I think, have 
been held by a Persian of very exalted 


rank. He is joined on tho monument, 
as hei'e, with Aspathines (Aspaclmiid.) 
the quiver-bearer. His father’s name 
(like his son’s) was Mardonius {Mar- 
dunhja). 

^ Herodotus is here more exact 
than either Ctesias or HSschylus. 
Ctesias calls this conspirator Arta- 
phernes (Excerpt. Persic. § 14) ; 

HSschyhis, Arfcaphrenes (Pei*s, 782, 
Blomf.). .The Insci’iption gives the 
name as Vidafrand, or (in the Median 
copy, Vindaparnia), which w'onld be 
very snfHciently rendered by the 
Greek Aura<pepvr}s. It is w'orthy of 
notice that in the Behistun Inscrip- 
tion Intaphernes is placed at the head 
of the list of conspirators. He may 
therefore be regarded as probably tho 
chief, next to Darius. Hence we may 
understand why H^scliylns ascribes 
the killing of the pseudo- Smerdis to 
him — 

^ ^ rov ^6 aiw SoXtp 

*ApTa(ppevyi^ eicrett/ev ecrf)Xof Soij.Oii’, 
dvdpdcriv tpikoicrtv^ oh r66* xp«:'op. 

Pers. 781-783. 

We may also suspect a deeper mean- 
ing in the narrative of his death 
(infra, ch, 118) than appears upon 
the surface. (See note ad loc.) 

® In the Persian, Bagabuhsha. 
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darnes,^ After the number had thus become six, Darius, the 
son of Hystaspes, arrived at Susa from Persia, whereof his 
father was governor.^ On his coming it seemed good to the 
six to take him likewise into their counsels.® 

71. xifter this, the men, being now seven in all,^ met 
together to exchange oaths, and hold discourse with one 
another. And when it came to the turn of Darius to speak 
his mind, he said as follows: — ^'Methought no one but I 
knew ttiat Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, "was not now alive, and 
that Smerdis the Maman ruled over us: on this account I 


2 Vvlafrna in the Inscription; in 
Ctesias, Idernes j Indarnes in Pln- 
tai'ch. He Avas employed by Darius 
on occasion of the Median revolt, and 
gained a great victory over the Medes 
in their own country (Behist, Ins. col. 
ii. par. 6, §§ 4-11). He was after- 
wards appointed ■' b}’- Xerxes to the 
command of the Asiatic coast (infra, 
vii, 135). One of his sons, named 
(like his father) Hydarnes, com- 
maded the Immortals in the array of 
Xerxes (ib. 83). Another, Sisamnes, 
led the Arian contingent (ib. 66). 
According to Strabo the descendants 
of Hydarnes became kings of Ar- 
menia, and reigned there from the 
time of Darius to that of Antiochus 
the Great (xi. p. 771). 

^ The curious fact, that Darius be- 
came king in his father’s lifetime, is 
confirmed by the great Inscription, 
Avhere Ave find Hystaspes employed as 
one of his son’s generals in snbduing 
the rebellious Parthians (col. iii. par. 
16). He appears, however, rather as 
satrap of Parthia than Pei'sia. 

Darius represents the matter 
somewhat diiferently. According to 
him, “ No one dared to say any thing 
concerning Gomates the Magian, till 
he arrived’^ (Beh. Insor. col. i. par. 
13, §§ 6, 7). But Darius would be 
apt to exaggerate in his own favour, 

® Writers of great eminence (Nie- 
buhr, Vortriige, vol. i. p. 158 ; Heeren, 
As. Nat. Yol. i. p. 318) have seen in 
this conspiracy of the Seven Persians 
a movement of the nation (Nationalbe- 


Avegnng) under the leadership of the 
seven great heads of tribes or fami- 
lies, and not a mere casual junction 
of individuals. Niebuhr maintains 
that throughout the Avhole Persian 
history there were seven families Avho 
had a rank greatly beyond all the rest 
(1. s. c.). And certainly there is a pas- 
sage in the book of Ezra (vii. 14), and 
another in the book of Esther (i. 14), 
Avhich favour the notion of seven 
princes or councillors Avho stood in 
some very special relation to the 
king. But if the royal house of the 
Achmmenidm Avas one of the seven 
great families, as the king Avould be 
the head of that house, Ave should 
have expected sm princes or council- 
lors. And after the disgrace of Iiita- 
phemes (infra. 118, 119) AA^e should 
have looked to find but five. It may 
be questioned, therefore, Avhether the 
passages in Ezra and Esther lend any 
conntenauce to the theory of Nie- 
buhr. The Behistun Inscription is 
thoroughly confirmatory of the vieAA’- 
of the matter taken by Herodotus. 
Not only is no mention made of the 
families of the six conspii*ators, but 
they are distinctly spoken of as lend- 
ing their mdividiial aid to Darius. 

On the 10th day of the month 
Bagayadish, then it Avas, Avith mij 
faithful men, I slew that Gomates” 
(col. i. par. 13, § 10). ‘‘ These are the 

men who alone were there Avheii I sleAV 
Gomates — these are the ???ra toho alone 
Avere my assistants ” (col. iv. par. 18, 
§§ 2. 3). ■ 
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came liitlier with speed, to- compass the death of the Magian. 
But as it seems the matter is known to you all, and not to me 
only, my judgment is that should act at once, and not any 
longer delay. For to do so were not well.’* Otanes spoke 
upon this: — ''Son of Hystaspes,” said he, "thou art the 
child of a braye father, and seemest likely to show' thyself as 
bold a gallant as he. Bewuare^ how^ever, of rash haste in this 
matter; do not hurry so, but proceed with soberness. We 
must add to our number ere we adventure to strike the Mowl” 
"Not so,” Darius rejoined; "for let all present be well 
assured, that if the advice of Otanes guide our acts, w-e shall 
perish most miserably. Some one will betray oim plot to the 
Magians for lucre’s sake. Ye ought to have kept the matter 
to yourselves, and so made the venture ; but as ye have chosen 
to take others into your secret, and have opened the matter to 
me, take my advice and make the attempt to-day — or if not, 
if a single clay he suffered to pass by, he sure that I will let no 
one betray me to the Magian. I myself will go to him, and 
plainly denounce you all.” 

72 . Otanes, when he saw’' Darius so hot, replied, "But if 
thou wilt force us to action, and not allow^ a day’s delay, tell 
us, I pray thee, how^ w^'e shall get entrance into the palace, so 
as to set upon them. Guards are placed everyviiere, as thou 
thyself w^ell know^est — for if thou hast not seen, at least thou 
hast heard tell of them. How are w'e to pass these guards, I 
ask thee?” "Otanes,” answ'ered Darius, "there are many 
things easy enough in act, wdiicli by speech it is hard to 
explain. There are also things coneerning wdiicli speech is 
easy, but no noble action follow^s wdien the si>eeeh is done. As 
for these guards, ye know w^eli that we shall not find it hard to 
make our wvay through them. Our rank alone would cause 
them to allow' us to enter, — shame and fear alilce forbidding 
them to say us nay. But besides, I have the fairest plea that 
can be conceived for gaining admission. I can say that I 
have just come from Persia, and have a message to deliver to 
the king from my father. An untruth must be spoken, w^here 
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need requires. For whether men lie, or say true, it is with 
one and the same object. Men lie, because they think to gain 
by deceiving others ; and speak the truth, because they expect 
to get something by their true speaking, and to be trusted 
afterwards in more important matters. Thus, though their 
conduct is so opposite, the end of both is alike. If there were 
no gain to be got, your true-speaking man \vould tell untruths 
as much as your liar, and your liar would tell the truth as 
much as your true-speaking man.'^ The door-kee|)er, who 
lets us in readily, shall have his guerdon some day or other ; 
but woe to the man who resists us, he must forthwith be 
declared au enemy. Forcing our w'ay i^ast him, ^\e will 
press in and go straight to our w-ork.^’ 

78. After Darius had thus said, Gobryas spoke as follows: — 
''Dear friends, when will a fitter occasion offer for us to re- 
cover the kingdom, or, if we are not strong enough, at least 
die in the attempt 9 Consider that w^e Persians are governed 
by a Median Magus, and one, too, wiio has had his ears cut 
oif ! Some of you were present wiien Cambyses lay upon his 
death-bed— such, doubtless, remember wiiat curses he called 
down upon the Persians if they made no effort to recover the 
kingdom. Then, indeed, we paid but little heed to wiiat he 
said, because w^e thought he spoke out of hatred, to set us 
against his brother. Now, how^ever, my vote is, that we do as 
Darius has counselled — march straight in a body to the palace 
from the place wiiere wx now are, and forthwith set u];)oii the 
Magian.” So Gobryas spake, and tlie others all approved. 

74. While the seven were thus taking counsel, together, it so 
chanced that the following events were happening : — The Magi 


This elaborate a-pologj for a most 
justifiable uiitrath, instead of showing 
(as Larcher thinks) that veracity was 
not ranch I'ogardecl in Persia, is 
strongly indicative of the contrary. 
No justification would have been 
thought necc.ssaiy, unless in a country 
where there was an almost superstitious 
regard for verbal truth. The speech 


is of course not to be looked uposi as 
historical, but it is in charactor—r 
being thoroughly Persian in its senti- 
ment. The arguments used seem, 
however, to have come from the mint 
of the Sophists. (Compare Plat. E op. 
ii, § 2, pp, 359-60 j ArLst. Eth. v, 9, 
§ 16.) 
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liad been thinking what they had best do, and had resolved for 
many reasons to make a friend of Prexaspes, They knew how’- 
cruelly he had been outraged by Cambyses, who slew Ms son 
with an arrow ; ® they were also aware that it was by his hand 
that Smerdis the son of Cyrus fell, and that he w^as the only 
person privy to that prince's death ; and they further found 
him to be held in the highest esteem by all the Persians. So 
they called him to them, made him their friend, and bound 
him by a promise and by oaths to keep silence about the fraud 
■which they were practising upon the Persians, and not dis- 
cover it to any one ; and they pledged themselves that in this 
case they would give him thousands of gifts of every sort and 
Idnd.^ So Prexaspes agreed ; and the Magi, when they found 
that they had persuaded him so far, went on to another pro- 
posal, and said they would assemble the Persians at the foot 
of the palace w^all, and he should mount one of the towers and 
harangue them from it, assuring them that Smerdis, the son 
of Cyrus, and none hut he, ruled the land. This they bade 
him do, because Prexaspes was a man of great -v^eight wdth his 
countrymen, and had often declared in public that Smerdis 
the son of Cyrus was still alive, and denied being his murderer. 

75. Prexaspes said he -was quite ready to do theii’ w-ill in the 
matter ; so the Magi assembled the people, and placed Prex- 
aspes upon the top of the tower, and told him to make his 
speech. Then this man, forgetting of set purpose all that the 
Magi had intreated liim to say, began with Acluienienes, and 
traced down the descent of Cyrus ; after -vdiich, •when he came 
to that king, he recounted all the services that had been 
rendered by him to the Persians, from whence he w’eiit on to 
declare the truth, which hitherto he had concealed, he said, 
because it would not have been safe for him to make it Imo-^vn, 
but now necessity was laid on him to disclose the whole,. 


8 Vide supra, cb. 35. 

? Literally, “ ten thousand of every 
thing;” that is, of every thing which, 
it was customary to give. Similar* 


expressions occur elsewhere in their 
strict proper sense (see i. 60, iv. 88, 
ix, 81, &c.); but here the phrase can 
only be a strong hyperbole. 
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Then he told ho-w, forced to it Tby CambyseSj he had himself 
taken the life of Smerdis, son of Cyrus, and how that Persia 
was now ruled by the Magi* Last of all^ with many curses 
upon the Persians if they did not recover the Idngdom, and 
wreak vengeance on the Magi, he threw’- himself headlong 
from the toAver into the abyss below. Such w’-as the end of 
Prexaspes, a man all his, life of high repute among the 
Persians. 

76. And now the seven Persians, having resolved that they 
would attack the Magi without more delay, first offered jirayers 
to the gods and then set o-ff for the palace, quite unacquainted 
with what had been done by Px'exaspes. The news of his doings 
reached them upon their way, when they had accomplished 
about half the distance. Hereupon thej^ turned aside out of 
the road, and consulted together, Otanes and his party said 
they must certainly put off the business, and not make the 
attack wiien affairs were in such a ferment. Darius, on the 
other hand, and his friends, were against any change of plan, ’ 
and wished to go straight on, and not lose a moment. Now^, 
as they strove together, suddenly there came in sight twB 
pairs of vultures, and seven pairs of luuvks, pimsuing them, 
and the hawks tore the vultimes both with their claws and hills. 
At this sight the seven with one accord came in to the opmion 
of Darius, and eneoui*aged by the omen hastened on tow^ards 
the palace. 

77. At the gate they were, received as Darius had foretold. 
The guards, wiio had no suspicion that they came for any ill 
purpose, and held the chief Persians in much reverence, let 
them pass without difficulty — it seemed as if they were under 
the special protection of the gods — none even asked them any 
question. When they were now in the great court they fell 


Ctesias transfers tliis story, witli 
some Yariations in tlie details, to a 
certain. Ixabates, one of tKe cbief 
eiinncbs. Ixabates, according to Mm, 
was not tlio person who killed Smer- 
dis, but being high in the confidence 


of Oambyses, knew for certain that he 
had been killed. After publicly pro- 
claiming the deception, he took refuge 
in one ot the temples, from which 
he was dragged by the order of the 
Magus, and beheaded for his temerity. 
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in with certain of the eunuchs, whose business it was to carry 
the king’s messages, who stopped them and asked what they 
•wanted, wdiile at the same time they threatened the door- 
keepers for having let them enter. The seven sought to press 
on, but the eunuchs w^ould not suffer them. Then these men, 
with cheers encouraging one another, drew their daggers, and 
stabbing those who strove to withstand them, rushed forward 
to the apartment of the males. 

78. Now both the Magi w^ere at this time within, holding 
counsel upon the matter of Prexaspes. So when the}- heard 
the stir among the eunuchs, and their loud cries, they ran out 
themselves, to see what was happening. Instantly perceiving 
their danger, they both flew to arms ; one had just time to 
seize his bow, the other got hold of his lance ; wdien straight- 
Wiij the fight began. The one whose weapon w^as the bow' 
found it of no service at all ; the foe w’as too near, and the 
combat too close to allow of his using it. But the other made 
a stout defence wdth his lance, wounding two of the seven, 
Aspathines in the leg, and Intaphenies in the eye. Tliis w^ouiid 
did not kill Intapliernes, but it cost him the sight of that eye. 
The other Magus, when he found his bo^v of no avail, fled 
into a chamber wdiich opened out into the apartment of 
the males, intending to shut to the doors. But two of the 
seven entered the room with him, Darius and CTobryas. 
Gobryas seized the Magus and groppled with him, wiiile 
Darius stood over them, not knowing what to do ; for it wars 
dark,^^ and he wars afraid that if he struck a blow he might 
lull Gobryas. Then Gobryas, wiien he perceived that Darius 

TIi 6 Persian, like tlie Assyrian, 3on, pp, 6JG-GI8.) lioases in 

palaces, consisted of one or more I^ersia are often on the same plan — 
central halls or conrts, p.*obably oiJeii tliere being a central ball ur Jiran, 
to the sky, on -which adjoined a num. rising to the top of the buikling, and 
ber of ceiled chambers of small size, round it “small rooms in tv\o or tliree 
without windows, and only lighted separate stories, o])ening bv windows 
tiiroiigh the doorway, which opened into it, whilst the inner ‘'eimmbers, 
into the court. (See the Essa^^s ap- having no whidotvs at allf have no 
pended to voL i., Essay vii. § 24, and more light than that which i-caehes 
compare Loftus’s Chaldma, pp. 373- them through the dour.” (Layard, 
37G, and Layard’s Eineveh and Baby- p. G49.) 
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stood doing nothing, asked him, ^Svhy his hand was idle?*' 
fear to hurt thee," he answered. *'Pear not," said 
Gobrjas ; strike, though it be through both." .Darius did 
as he desired, drove his^ dagger home, and by good hap killed 
theMagiis.^ 

79. Thus were the Magi slain: and the seven, cutting off 
both the heads, and leaving their own wounded in the palace, 
partly because they were disabled, and partly to guard the 
citadel, went forth from the gates with the heads in their 
hands, shouting and making an uproar. They called out to 
all tbe Persians whom they met, and told them what had 
happened, shoAving them the heads of the ]\ragi, while at the 
same time they slew every Magus Avho fell in their Avay. 
Then the Persians, AAdien they knew Avhat the seven had done, 
and understood the fraud of the Magi, thought it hut just to 
folloAV the example set them, and, draAAing their daggers, they 
killed the Magi wherever they could find any. Such Avas 
their fury, that, unless night had closed in, not a single 
Magus Avould liaA^e been left alive. The Persians observe this 
day Avitli one accord, and keep it more strictly than an.}’- other 


^ The deaih of the MAgas is some- 
what diilert^otly related by Ctesias. 
He says ; The seven got admission 
into the palace througii Bagapates 
(M'cgabales), wdio kept the keys.. On 
their entrance tliey ftmnd the Magus 
sleeping with one of liis concubines, a 
Babylonian. AVhen ho saw them, he 
sprang from his conch, and not finding 
any wea]'»<in of war at hand (for Baga- 
pates hn<I conveyed them all secretly 
away), lie brake in pieces a chair, 
made <»!' gold, ami seizing one of the 
legs, therewith defended himself. At ' 
last tlie stabs of the seven killed him, 
and he diedi after a reign of seven 
months.” (Exceipt. Bers. § 14.) 

The Bchistuu Inscription throws 
blit little light on the circumstances 
of the death. It contributes, how- 
ever, one fact, which is incompatible 
with the iiaiTatives alike of Ctesias 
and of Herodotus. Gomates is repre- 
sented by both historians as slain at 


Susa, in the royal palace. iEschyhis 
has the same tradition (rov Se SoAcf 
^Apra^peuTjs efcreipey icrBkhs eV B op-o is' 
Pers, 1. B. c.). But tiie iiiscription 
states that he -vvas killed “at tlic fort 
named Sictacliotes, in tlie district of 
Media called Kisa^a” (coLi. par. 13, § 
11). It is probable tliat ho had lied 
thither for greater security. 

That the six nobles did really assist 
Darius in the final attack is evident, 
both from the passage, On the 10th 
day of the inunih BagayadiBii, then 
it was, tvitlh w..y faithful inen, I thus 
slew that Guniates ” (col. i. par. 
13, § 10), and from the formal inscrip- 
tion of their names in the ISth para- 
graph of the 4th column. 

It is remarkable tliat, no less than 
three times, Darius distinctly affirms 
that slow Gomates” (col. i. par. 
13, §§ 10 and 11 ; and coL iv. par. 
18, § 2). 
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in the -whole year. It is then that they hold the great festiyah 
■v^diich they call "^the Magophonia.” ^ No Magus may show 
himself abroad during the whole time that the feast lasts ; but 
all must remain at home the entire day. 

80. And now when , five days were gone, and the hubbub 
had settled down, the conspirators met together to consult 
about the situation of affairs. At this meeting speeches w^ere 
made, to which many of the Greeks give no credence, but they 
W’-ere made nevertheless.^ Otanes recommended that the 
management of public affairs should be entrusted to the whole 
nation. To me,’’ he said, “ it seems advisable that we 
should no longer have a single man to rule over us — ^the rule 
of one is neither good nor pleasant. Ye cannot have forgotten 
to what lengths Cambyses went in his haughty tyranny ; 
and the haughtiness of the Magi ye yourselves have ex- 
perienced. How indeed is it possible that monarchy should 
be a well-adjusted thing, when it allows a man to do as he 
likes without being answerable? Such licence is enough 
to stir strange and unwonted thoughts in the heart of the 


^ Here for once Ctesias and our 
author are of accord. Both speak of 
the festival as continuing’ in tlieir own 
day, Ctesias says : The feast of the 
Magophonia is celebrated {&y€rai) by 
the Persians on the day upon which 
Spheudadates the Magus was put to 
death” (Excerpt, Pers. § 15). It i,s 
certainly strange that, after the 
Ifagiaii religion was combined with 
the Persian, and while the Magi con- 
stituted (as they undoubtedly did by 
the time of Ctesias) the priest-caste of 
the Persian nation, this custom should 
have been maintained. If, however, 
we remember that the reign 'of the 
Pseudo- Smerdis in Persia was not 
only the triumph of a religion, but 
also the domination for a time of the 
priests over the warriors, we may 
conceive the possibility of such a cus- 
tom being still retained. It would be 
a perpetual warning to the priests 
against going beyond the line of their i 


own functions, and trenching on the 
civil power, 

^ The incredulity of the Greeks is 
again alluded to (infra, vi. 43). 
Moderns have generally seen the un- 
historical character of the narrative. 
(Eeeren, As. Mat. i. ii. p. 347 ; Thiii- 
wall, vol. ii. ch. xiii. j Grote, voL iv. 
p. 300 ; Bahr, ad loc., &c.) Mo doubt 
Herodotus had Persian authority for 
his tale j but it is so utterly at vari- 
ance w-ith Oriental notions as to bo 
absolutely incredible. It is not likely 
that even any debate took place as to 
who should be king. That point 
would be settled before the attack 
upon the usurper j and it is probable 
that Darius succeeded to the throne 
by right of birth. (See below, ch. 
86, note ®.) It is almost unnecessary 
to add that the Behistun Inseriptiou 
lends no support to this part of the 
narrative of Herodotus. 
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worthiest of men. Give a person this power, and straightway 
his manifold good things puff him up with pride, while envy 
is so natural to human kind that it cannot but arise in him. 
But pride and envy together include all wickedness — both of 
them leading on to deeds of savage violence. True it is that 
kings, possessing as they do all that heart can desire, ought to 
be void of envy; but the contrary is seen in their conduct 
towards the citizens. They are jealous of the most virtuous 
among their subjects, and wish their death ; while they take 
delight in the meanest and basest, being ever ready to listen 
to the tales of slanderers. A king, besides, is beyond all other 
men inconsistent with himself. Pay him court in moderation, 
and he is angry because you do not show him more profound 
respect — show him profound respect, and he is offended again, 
because (as he says) you fawn on him. But the worst of all 
is, that he sets aside the laws of the land, puts men to death 
without trial, and subjects women to violence. The rule of 
the many on the. other hand, has, in the first place, the 
fairest of names, to wit, isonomy ; ^ and further, it is free from 
all those outrages wdiich a king is wont to commit. There, 
places are given by lot, the magistrate is answerable for what 
he does, and measures rest with the commonalt}^ I vote, 
therefore, that we do away with monarchy, and raise the 
people to power. For the people are all in all.’^ 

8i. Such were the sentiments of Otanes. Megabyzus spoke 
next, and advised the setting up of an oligarchy : — In all 
that Otanes has said to persuade you to put down monarchy,'' 
he observed, ‘'"I fully concur; but his recommendation that 
we should call the people to power seems to me not the best 
advice. For there is nothing so void of understanding, no** 


^ lUodex’Ti languages liave no single 
word to express the Greek 
which signified, that perfect equality 
of all civil and political rights which 
was the fundaiiiental notion of the 
Greek democracy. (Cf. Hermann’s 
Manual, § 06.) Lange expresses the 


meaning tolerably in his Freiheit 
und Gleiohheit ; bxit that is a phrase, 
and not a name. Beloe gives 
equality” only, and thereby loses 
the chief force of the original word. 
Larcher’s “isonomie” seems to me 
better than either of these. 
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thing so full of wantonness as the unwieldy rabble. It were 
folly hot to be borne, for men, while seeking to escape the 
wantonness of a tyrant, to give themselves up to the waiiton- 
ness of a rude unbridled mob. The tyrant, in all his doings, 
at least knows what he is about, but a mob is altogether 
devoid of knowledge ; for how should there be any knowdedge 
in a rabble, untaught, and with no natural sense of what 
is right and fit ? It rushes wildly into state affairs with all 
the fury of a stream swollen in the winter, and confuses 
ever^dhing. Let the enemies of the Persians be ruled by 
democracies ; but let us choose out from the citizens a certain 
number of the worthiest, and put the government into their 
hands. For thus both we ourselves shall be among the 
governors, and power being entrusted to the best men, it 
is likely that the best counsels will prevail in the state.” 

82. This was the advice which Megabyzus gave, and after 
him Darius came forward, and spoke as follows : — All that 
Megabyzus said against democracy was well said, I think; 
but about oligarchy he did not speak advisedly ; for take these 
three forms of government — democracy, oligarchy, and mon- 
archy — and let them each be at their best, I maintain that 
monarchy far surpasses the other two. What government 
can possibly be better than that of the very best man in the 
whole state? The counsels of such a man are like himself, 
and so he governs the mass of the people to their heart's 
content ; while at the same time his measures against evil- 
doers are kept more secret than in other states. Contrari- 
wise, in oligarchies, where men vie wdth each other in the 
service of the commonwealth, fierce enmities are apt to arise 
between man and man, each wishing to be leader, and to 
carry his own measures ; whence violent quarrels come, wiiich 
lead to open strife, often ending in bloodshed. Then mon- 
archy is sure to follow ; and this too shows him far that rule 
surpasses all others. Again, in a democracy, it is impossible 
but that there will be malpractices : these malpractices, how’'- 
ever, do not lead to enmities, but to close friendships, which 
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are formed among those engaged in them, who must hold 
well together to carry on their yillanies. And so things go on 
nntil a man stands forth as champion of the commonalty, 
and puts down the evil-doers* Straightway the author of so 
great a service is admired by all, and from being admired soon 
comes to be appointed king ; so that here too it is plain that 
monarchy is the best government* Lastly, to sum up all in a 
word, whence, I ask, was it that we got the freedom which we 
enjoy? — did democracy give it us, or oligarchy, or a monarch? 
As a single man recovered our freedom for us, my sentence is 
that we keep to the rule of one. Even apart from this, we 
ought not to change the laws of our forefathers when they 
work fairly ; for to do so is not welL’^ 

83. Such were the three opinions brought forward at this 
meeting : the four other Persians voted in favour of the last. 
Otanes, who wished to give his countrymen a democracy, 
when he found the decision against him, arose a second time, 
and spoke thus before the assembly : — Brother conspirators, 
it is plain that the king wiio is to be chosen will be one of 
ourselves, whether we make the choice by casting lots for the 
prize, or by letting the people decide which of us they will 
have to rule over them, or in any other way. Now, as I have 
neither a mind to rule nor to be ruled, I shall not enter the 
lists with you in this matter. I withdraw, however, on one 
condition — none of you shall claim to exercise rule over me or 
my seed for ever.'' The six agreed to these terms, and Otanes 
withdrew and stood aloof from the contest. And still to this 
day the family of Otanes continues to be the only free family 
in Persia ; those who belong to it submit to the rule of the 
king only so far as they themselves choose ; they are bound, 
however, to observe the laws of the land like the other 
Persians.® 


^ This statement of Herodotus can 
scarcely haw been without a ground- 
work of truth. The family of Otanes 
must have stood in his time upon a 


higher footing than any other family 
in Persia. If, however, the whole story 
of the debate be, as seems certain, a 
fiction, we must look for some other 
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84 . After this the six took council together, as to the fairest 
way of settingup a king: and first, with respect to Otanes, 
they resolved, that if any of their own number got the king- 
dom, Otanes and his seed after him should receive year by 
year, as a mark of special honour, a Median robe,® and all such 
other gifts as are accounted the most honourable in Persia, 
And these they resolved to give him, because he was the man 
who first planned the outbreak, and who brought the seven 
together. These privileges, therefore, were assigned specially 
to Otanes. The following were made common to them all : — • 
It was to be free to each, whenever he pleased, to enter the 
palace unannounced, unless the king were in the company of 
one of his wives ; and the king w^iS to he hound to marry into 
no family excepting those of the conspirators J Concerning 
the appointment of a Mng, the resolve to which they came 
was the following : — They would ride out together next morn- 


origin of this house’s privileges. It 
may be found, perhaps, in its superior 
rank, and old connection with the royal 
house of the AcKsemenidoe. Otanes, as 
has been already shown (supra, ch. 68, 
n, was descended from Pliarnaces, 
king of Cappadocia, and Atossa, 
daughter of Cambyses, great-grand- 
father of Cyrus the Great. His 
daughter Phtediina (Fatima .^) was 
married to Cambyses (supra, ch. 68), 
and became successively the wife of 
the Pseudo-Smerdis, and of Darius 
(infra, ch. 88). No other noble family 
in Persia is found so early connected 
with the reigning branch of the family 
of the Achcemenkke. Thus the gi’eat- 
ness of this house dates from hefore the 
conspiracy; and though undoubtedly 
a very prominent part was taken by 
Otanes in the struggle {evidenced by 
the place his name occupies in the lists 
of Herodotus, Ctesias, and the Behistun 
Inscription), yet it may be doubted 
whether any now rank devolved upon 
his family in consequence. The con- 
tinued greatness of liis house is indi- 
cated by the fact that Xerxes married 


his granddaughter, Amestris. (Ctesias, 
Exc. Pers. 00.) 

® The Median robe has been already 
described (supra i. 135, note ®). Hero- 
dotus gives another instance of the 
practice of presenting this robe as a 
gift of honour (infra, vii. 116). Xeno- 
phon makes Cyrus present Median 
garments to his chief friends (Cyrop. 
viri. i. 40) . The Median garment was 
so usually given by the Persian kings, 
that in later times it got the name of 
Bcopo(l)opiKr), (See Y. H. i. xxii. 

and Hesych. ad voc.) 

Garments have at all times ])oen gifts 
of honour in the East. Gen. xlv. 22 ; 
2 Xings- V. 5 ; 2 Chron. m, 24, &c.) 
The practice continues in the kaftan 
of the present day, 

' So far as can be traced, this rule 
was always observed, Darius, hesidos 
his wives from the family of the Ach- 
eemenidae, married Plucdima, daughter 
of Otanes, and a daughter of Gobryas 
(infra, vii, 2), Xerxes took to wife 
Amestris, daughter of Onojdias, the 
son of Otanes. (Gtes. Exc. Pers, § 20.) 
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iiig into the skirts of the city, and he whose steed first 
neighed after the sun was up should have the kingdom, 

85. Now Darius had a groom, a sharp-witted knave, called 
(Ebares. After the meeting had broken up, Darius sent for 
him, and said, “ (Ebares, this is the way in which the king is 
to be chosen — we are to mount our horses, and the man 
•whose horse first neighs after the sun is up is to have the 
kingdom. If then you have any cleverness, contrive a plan 
whereby the prize may fall to us, and not go to another.’’ 

Truly, master,” (Ebares answered, if it depends on this 
whether though shalt be king or no, set thine heart at ease, 
and fear nothing : I have a charm which is sure not to fail,” 

If thou hast really aught of the kind,” said Darius, 
^'hasten to get it ready. The matter does not brook delay, 
for the trial is to be to-morrow.” So (Ebares when he heard 
that, did as follows : — When night came, he took one of the 
mares, the chief favourite of the horse which Darius rode, and 
tethering it in the suburb, brought his master’s horse to the 
place; then, after leading him round and round the mare 
several times, nearer and nearer at each circuit, he ended by 
letting them come together. 

86. And now, when the morning broke, the six Persians, 
according to agreement, met together on horseback, and rode 
out to the suburb. As they went along they neared the spot 
where the mare was tethered the night before, whereupon the 
horse of Darius sprang forw^ard and neighed. Just at the 
same time, though the sky was clear and bright, there was a 
flash of lightning, followed by a thunder-clap. It seemed as if 
the heavens conspired with Darius, and hereby inaugurated 
him king: so the five other nobles leaped with one accord 
from tlieir steeds, and bowed down before him and owned him 
for their king.^ 


^ It has been already observed that 
Darias probably succeeded to the 
throne by right of birth. Failing the 
line of Ojrus, which (it is plain) was 

VOL. II. 


now extinct, the line of Darins (so far 
as wo can tell) was next in succession. 
See the genealogical tree of the Achie- 
jnenids (Book vii, oh. 11, note). Of 
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87* This is the account which some of the Persians give of 
the contrivance of OBbax^es ; but there are others who relate the 
matter differently. They say that in the morning he stroked 
the mare with his hand, which he then hid in his trousers 
until the sun rose and the horses were about to start, when 
he suddenly drew his hand forth and put it to the nostrils of 
his master’s horse, which immediately snorted and neighed. 

88. Thus was Darius, son of Hystaspes, appointed king ; 
and except the Arabians, all they of Asia were subject to him ; 
for Cyrus, and after him Cambyses,^ had brought them all 
under. The Arabians were never subject as slaves to the 
Persians, but had a league of friendship with them from the 
time when they brought Cambysdl^on his way as he went into 
Egypt ; for, had they been xmfriendly, the Persians could never 
have made their invasion. 

And now Darius contracted marriages ^ of the first rank, 
according to the notions of the Persians : to wit, with two 
daughters of Cyrus, Atossa and Artystone; of whom, Atossa had 
been twice married before, once to Cambyses, her brother, and 
once to the Magus, while the other, Artystone, was a virgin. 
He married also Parmys, daughter of Smerdis, son of Cyrus ; 
and he likewise took to wife the daughter of Otanes, who had 
made the discovery about the Magus. And now, when his 
power was established firmly throughout all the kingdoms, the 
first thing that lie did w^as to set up a carving in stone, wiiieh 

course, if this view be correct, Hrstas- Gobryas before bis accession (vii. 2). 

pes was the rightful heir; but, as his He also took to wife lus niece, I’lira- 

years prevented him from undertaking tagune, the daughter of his brother 

the post of leader in the conspime^', he Artanes (vii. 224). Still the idea of 

would naturally cede his rights to Ms Do Hammer, that j\rahomet’s institii- 
son. tion of four wives was derived frotu 

® The Phoenicians and Cyprians ancient custom of the Oriental nation .s 
would be here alluded to — perhaps (Hist. Osman, i. p. 565), may be cor- 
also the Giliciaiis. There is no direct reet. And this may bo an instance of 

evidence at what time Cilicia became the practice. Po/ tlio daiightf'r of 

subject to Persia. It was a free state Gobryas may have been dead before 

in the time of Oroesus (i. 28) ; it the accession of Darius, and he may 

appears next as a satrapy under not have married Phratagune till after 
Darius (infra, ch- 90). the death of one of the four wives 

^ Darius had married a daughter of mentioned in the text. 
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showed a man mounted upon a horse, with an inscription in 
these words following : — Darius, son of Hystaspes, by aid of 
his good horse (here followed the horse’s name), ^'and of 
his good groom CEbares, got himself the kingdom of the 
Persians.”^ 

89. This he set up in Persia ; and afterwards he proceeded 
to establish twenty goYernments of the kind which the Per- 
sians call satrapies,^ assigning to each its gOYernor, and fixing 
the tribute which was to be paid him by the seYeral nations. 
And generally he joined together in one satrapy the nations 
that were neighbours^ but sometimes he passed over the 
nearer tribes, and put in their stead those which were more 
remote.^ The following is an account of these goYernments, 
and of the yearly tribute which they paid to the king : — Such 
as brought their tribute in silYer Y^ere ordered to pay accord- 
ing to the Babylonian talent ; Yhile the Euboic Y^as the 
standard measure for such as brought gold. Now the Baby- 
lonian talent contains seYenty Euboic min^.^ Dining all the 


2 Herodotus liad j^robably not seen 
this figure, but received the account of 
it which he transmits, and the explana- 
tion of the inscription, from others. 
Perhaps his informants had no means 
of reading the writing ; for the sculp- 
ture, like those at Behistrm, may have 
been placed at an inaccessible height. 
The story of (Ebares, which must be 
regarded as a genuine Persian legend, 
probably arose out of the work of art. 
Dr, Donaldson, in a very ingenions 
paper (Journ. of As. Soc. vol. xvi. part 
3. pp. 1-7), endeavoured to restore 
the actual inscription from the account 
of Herodotus. He regarded the sup- 
posed groom as Ormuzd, and the name 
CEbares as arising from the Persian 
word/mbum (= dedit), which is com- 
mon in the sculptures (Behist, Ins., 
col. i. par. 9, § 2, &c.). But it maybe 
doubted whether ho had sufficient data 
for the conclusions which he drew. 

Curiously enough, another Persian 
legend, found in Nicholas of Damascus 
(Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 400, et 


seqq.), assigns a prominent port in the 
original elevation of tlie Achremenidm, 
by the successes of Cyrus, to an 
CEbares. Here too we find the etymo- 
logy of the name coirectly given, as 
ayaOdyy^T^os^ ** the bearer of good 
tidings,” This latter is probably the 
CEbares of Otesias (§§ 2-6). 

2 The word satrap ” is found twice 
in the great inscription at Behistun 
(coL iii. par, 3, § 4, and par. 9, § 2). 
It is spelt khskatrapd.’’ The deri- 
vation is undoubtedly kJishatrmn, 
“crown” or “empire,” and (Sans. 

Iff Pers. or “keepei*, pre- 

server.” The satraps are the great “up- 
holders of the cro’STO,” and the provinces 
take their name of satrapy from them. 
(See SirH. Bawlinson’s Vocabulary of 
the Ancient Persian Languag'e, p. 116.) 

^ See Appendix, Essay iii, * On the 
Persian System of Administration and 
Government,” § 9. 

® Standards of weight probably 
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reign of Cyrus, and afterwards when Cambyses ruled, there 
were no fixed tributes, but the nations seyerally brought gifts 
to the king. On account of this and other like doings, the 
Persians say that Darius was a huckster, Cambyses a master, 
and Cyrus a father ; for Darius looked to making a gain in 
everything; Cambyses was harsh and reckless; while Cyrus 
was gentle, and procured them all manner of goods, 

90. The lonians, the Magnesians of Asia,^ the iEolians, the 
Carians, the Lycians, the Milyans,'^ and the Pamphylians, paid 
their tribute in a single sum, which was fixed at four hundred 
talents of silver. These formed together the first satrapy. 


passed into Greece from Asia, whence 
the word mina comp. Heb. n3D) 
seems certainly to have been derived. 
That the standard known to the 
Greeks as the Enboic was an Asiatic 
one, is plain from this passage. The 
old Attic, which bore so remarkable a 
proportion to it, must have had the 
same origin. We may trace the exist- 
ence of three standards in early times, 
proportioned to each other as 8, 7, and 
6. The first is the original Attic, which 
is identical with the Eginetan; the 
^oond is the Babylonian j and the 
third the Enboic. If the ancient Attic 
is reckoned as 100, the Babylonian 
will be 87’5, and the Enboic 75. Hence 
it will be true to say, with Herodotus, 
that the Babylonian talent contains 70 
Enboic mina3 instead of 60, or is to the 
Enboic as 7 to 6 (for 87*5 ; 75 exactly 
as 7 : 6); and with .-dSIian (V. H. i. 22), 
rliat the Babylonian talent contains 72 
Attic minfc, or is to the later Attic 
talent as 6 : 5. For the later Attic 
talent stood to the older as 73 to 100 
(Pint. Sol. c. 15), and 87*5 : 73 ahnost 
exactly as 6 : 5. Bockh has argned 
(Econ. of Athens, i. p. 193) that this 
awkward proportion of the later to the 
earlier Attic talent arose from an acci-^ 
dentf Solon having intended to assimi- 
late the Attic standard to the Enboic. 
He supposes that there were but two 
distinct standards in Greece — the origi- 
nal Attic (which continued as the com- 
mercial standard at Athens, and was 


also known as the Eginetan), and the 
Enboic, or Asiatic gold standard, from 
which the later Attic was an accidental 
deviation. 

The Babylonian weights discovered 
by Mr. Layard (Nineveh and Babylon, 
p. 601) agree fairly with this estimate. 
They furnish a mina of somewhat more 
than 16 oz. Troy, or nearly 18 oz, 
avoirdupois, which stands to the Attic 
mina of loj- oz., nearly in the propor- 
tion required. There is a slight de- 
filoiency on the Babylonian side, which 
may be accounted for by the greater 
waste of the more ancient metal. 

If the (later) Attic talent -was worth 
243/1. 15s. of our money, the Enboic 
(silver) talent would be 2507. 8,'?. 5c?,, 
and the Babylonian 2927. 3. s'. 3c?. 

^ There were two towns of the name 
of Magnesia in Asia Minor, Magnesia 
under Sipylus and Magnesia on the 
Meoander. (See note" on Book i. ch. 
161.) Both were situated inland, and 
had the character of Pelasgic cities. 
They were built probably by that in- 
digenous Pelasgic population to which 
the Miconians also belonged. They 
would therefore bo earlier than any of 
the Greek Colonies upon the coast. He- 
rodotus here distinguishes them from 
the Magnesians of Europe (infra, vii, 
132, &c.), a Thessalian people, who 
were possibly of the same race. 

Supra, i. 173. The Mi Ivans are 
reckoned as a separate peojde also by 
Ephorus. (Frag. Hist. Gr. voi. i. p. 258.) 
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The Mysians, Lydians, Lasonians,® Cabalians, and Hygen- 
Ilians ^ paid the sum of fiye hundred talents. This was the 
second satrapy. 

The Hellespontians, of the right coast as one enters the 
straits, the Phrygians, the Asiatic Thracians, the Paphlago- 
nians, the Mariandynians, and the Syrians paid a tribute of 
three hundred and sixty talents. This was the third satrapy. 

The Oilicians gave three hundred and sixty white horses, 
one for each day in the year,^ and five hundred talents of 
silver. Of this sum one hundred and forty talents went to 
pay the cavalry which guarded the country, while the remain- 
ing three hundred and sixty were received by Darius. This 
was the fourth satrapy, 

91, The country reaching from the city of Posideium^ (built 
by Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraiis, on the confines of Syria 
and Cilicia) to the borders of Egypt, excluding therefrom 
a district which belonged to Arabia, and was free from tax,® 
paid a tribute of three hundred and fifty talents. All Phoenicia, 
Palestine, Syria, and Cyprus, were herein contained. This 
was the fifth satrapy. 

Prom Egypt, and the neighbouring j)arts of Libya, together 

^ In the Seventh Book (ch. 77) He- and that the people of Etenna, a town 
rodotus identifies the Cabalians and in Pisidia {Polyb. v. 73), are intended, 
the Lasonians. According to that (See the Mnsenm Philolog. vol. i. 
passage, both Cabalians and Lasonians p. 634.) 

would appear to have been Mseonians, That is, the Cappadocians. (Vide 

x^emnants of the ancient people ex- supra, i. 72.) 

peiled by the conquering Lydians. ^ Compare i. 32, and ii. 4. 

Probably they occupied the high tract ^ Posideium, lay about 12 miles 

between Lydia and Lycia, which is southoftheembouchnreof theOrontes. 
ascribed commonly to Phrygia. The It is mentioned by Strabo (xvi. p, 

Cabalians appear to have extended 1103, and p. 1127). The modern 

into Lycia, oecnpying there the high town of Bosyt preserves the name, 
plain between Milyas and the valley Syria was usually considered to begin 

of the Xanthus. (See Appendix to at the southern extremity of the Gulf 

Book i. Essay ii. § 8, v.) of Issus, nearly half a degree north of 

^ The Hygennians are not mentioned Posidemm. 

by any other author, whence Valck- ^ The district here spoken of is that 
enaer proposed, instead of AatrortW, betw’'een Gaza (Cadytis) and Jenysus 
Kcu Ka^coCiiau, ical to read (vide supra, ch. 5), which Gambyses 

Aa(roj/(cay rwj/ Koi Ka^ahiav K 0 tXevp.ivm* traversed on his road to Egypt. Con- 
It is possible that the reading ought cerning the exemption of the Ai*abs 

to be 'Treupem (T having become T), from tribute, vide infra, ch. 97. 

^ A'' 
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with the towns of Cyrene and Barca, which belonged to the 
Egyptian satrapy, the tribute which came in was seyen hun- 
dred talents. These seven hundred talents did not include the 
profits of the fisheries of Lake Moeris,^ nor the corn furnished 
to the troops at Memphis. Corn was supplied to 120,000 
Persians, who dwelt at Memphis in the quarter called the 
white Castle,^ and to a number of auxiliaries. This was the 
sixth satrapy. 

The Sattagydians,^ the Gandarians, the Dadicae, and the 
Aparyt£e, who were all reckoned together, paid a tribute of a 
hundred and seventy talents. This was the seventh satrapy. 

Susa, and the other parts of Cissia, paid three hundred 
talents. This was the eighth satrapy. 

92. From Babylonia, and the rest of Assyria, were drawn 
a thousand talents of silver, and five hundred boy-eunuchs. 
This was the ninth satrapy. 

Agbatana, and the other parts of Media, together with the 
Paricanians^ and Orthocorybantes,^ paid in all four hundred 
and fifty talents. This was the tenth satrapy. 

The Caspians, Pausicae,^ Pantimathi, and Daritac, were 
joined in one government, and paid the sum of two hundred 
talents. This was the eleventh satrapy. 

From the Bactrian tribes as far as the iEgli,^ the tribute 

* See note on book ii. cb. 149. Map o£ the Satrapies in Vol. III.) 

« Vide snpra, ch. 13, note. ® No writer but Herodotus mentions 

® This is tbe only mention of tbe the Ortbocorybantes. 

Sattagydians in any classical writer. ^ Tbe PansicEG are perhaps tbe 00 - 
They appear, bowever, in tbe inscrip- siani of Strabo (xi. p. 744) and tbe 
tions of Darius as Thatagush (Bob. PiBsicm of Pliny (H. N. vi 17). Tbe 
Ins. col. i. par. 6, § 4 ; Persep. Ins. Pantimathi and Daritai are unknown. 
No. 4, line 17 ; Nakbsb-i-Eustam Ins, ^ Tbe HUgli are lorobably tbe AityaXol 
line 24), and evidently He towards of Ptolemy (vi. 12), wbom be places 
the extreme east. Tbe Gandarians and on tbe Jaxartes, and perhaps the 
Dadicaa are mentioned again (vii. 66). AYygkoi mentioned by Stephen as “ a 
Tbe Aparytae are unknown. Median nation.” I am indebted to 

Tbe PariBtaceni are perhaps meant Mr. 0. Muller for tbe Dirtber conjee - 
here. They were often regarded as tiire that they are tbe Alycuoi (which 
distinct from the Medes. (See App. he would read AlyXoi) of the Paschal 
to Book i. Essay x. § 10, iv.) Or the Chronicle (p. 321). This passage i.s 
Paricanians may, as Mr. 0. Miiller thought to fix their position to the site 
thinks, be tbe Hyreanians. (See tbe of Alexandria Esebata. 
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received was tliree hundred and sixty talents. This was the 
twelfth satrapy. 

93. From Pactyica,^ Armenia, and the countries reaching 
thence to the Euxine, the sum drawn w^as four hundred talents. 
This was the thirteenth satrapy. 

The Sagartians, Sarangians, Thamanaeans;^ Utians/ and 
Mycians/ together with the inhabitants of the islands in the 
Eyrthraean sea, where the king sends those whom he banishes, 
furnished altogether a tribute of six hundred talents. This 
was the fourteenth satrapy. 

The Sacans and Caspians gave two hundred and fifty talents. 
Tliis w^as the fifteenth satrapy. 

The Parthians, Chorasmians, Sogdians, and Arians, gave 
three hundred. This was the sixteenth satrapy. 

94. The Parieanians and Ethio|)ians of Asia furnished a 
tribute of four hundred talents. This was the seventeenth 
satrapy. 

The Matienians, Sasj)eires, and Alarodians w’ere rated to 
pay two hundred talents. This was the eighteenth satrapy. 

The Moschi, Tibareni, Macrones, Mosynoeci, and Mares had 
to pay three hundred talents. This was the nineteenth 
satrapy. 

The Indians, who arc more numerous than any other nation 
with which we are acquainted, paid a tribute exceeding that of 
every other people, to wit, three hundred and sixty talents of 
gold-dust. This was the twentieth satrapy.® 


® This Paotyica mnst "be distin- 
guished from the region of the same 
name on the Upper Indus (infra, ch. 
102, and iy. 44). It undoubtedly ad- 
joined Armenia. 

^ Agathias has a K(^fX7} ©aju-avw in 
the Kurdish mountains (iy. 29) . 
Othei'wise no "writer but Herodotus 
mentions the Thamanaeans. Their name 
perhaps lingers in that of the modem 
Tayynounees, whom the maps place in 
the vicinity of Herat. Herodotus again 
refers to them (infra, ch. 117). 


^ The Utians are perhaps the Uxians 
of Strabo (xi. p. 1032) and Arrian 
(Exp. Alex. hi. 17), who dwelt in the 
! Bahhtiyari mountains. 

I * Ho other -writer, if we except 
Stephen, ineutions the Mycians or 
Mecians. They appear, however, in 
the Inscriptions as Hfct/ra, and their 
name is, perhaps, to be recognised in 
the modern Me/cran, 

^ It is interesting to compare with 
this enumeration the three authentic 
lists of the Persian provinces which 
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95. If the Babylonian money here spoken of be reduced to 
the Euboic scale, it will make nine thousand five hundred and 
forty such talents; and if the gold be reckoned at thirteen 
times the worth of silTer,*^ the Indian gold-dust will come to 
four thousand six hundred and eighty talents. Add these two 
amounts together, and the whole revenue which came in to 
Darius year by year will be found to be in Euboic moiiej’ four- 
teen thousand five hundred and sixty talents, not to mention 
parts of a talent.® 


are contained in the Inscriptions of 
Darius, They are as follows ; — 


AtBehistm.AtPersepoUs, At AWish-i-Eustanu 

Persia 

Susiana 

Media 

Susiana 

Media 

Susiana 

Babylonia 

Babylonia 

P^l^thia 

Assyria 

Anibia 

Aria 

Arabia 

Assyria 

Bactria 

Egypt 

Egypt 

Sogdiana 

Saparda 

Armenia 

Ghorasmia 

Ionia 

Cappadocia 

Zarangia 

Media 

Saparda 

Arachosia 

Armenia 

Ionia 

Sattagydia 

Cappadocia 

*Sagartia 

Gandaria 

Parthia 

Parthia 

India 

Zarangia 

Zarangia 

Sacia (2) 

Aria 

Aria 

Babylonia 

Ghorasmia 

Bactria 

Assyria 

Bactria 

Sogdiana 

Arabia 

Sogdiana 

Ghorasmia 

Egypt 

Gandaria 

Sattagydia 

Armenia 

Sacia 

Arachoaia 

Cappadocia 

Sattagydia 

♦India 

Saparda 

Aracbosia 

Gandaria 

Ionia 

Mecia 

Sacia 

Mecia 

♦Sacia 

♦The Islands 
(Cyclades .0 
♦The Scodrae (?) 


*Ioma 

N.B. Tlie provinces marked =*'The Tacabri (?) 
with an asterisk are not *The Budkins 
included in the earlier *The Ethiopians 
lists. *TheMardians(?) 

*The Carchians. 

In Greece the relative value of gold 
and silver varied at dife'ont times. He- 
rodotus says gold was to silver as 13 to 
1; afterwards in Plato and Xenophon’s 
time (and more than 100 years after 
the death of Alexander) it was 10 to 1, 
o-vWng to the quantity of gold brought 
in through the Persian war. It long 
continued at 10 to 1 (Liv. xxxviii. 11) 
except when an accident altered the 
pi-oportion of those metals. In the 
time of Theodosius II. it was as 18 to 1 j 
and in the middle ages and 16th 
century 11 and 12 to 1. Before the 


discovery of America 11 and 10 to 1 
in England; and after great fluctua- 
tions, it was in Newton’s time 16 to 1, 
becoming at length 144 to 1 in our 
own days, before the discoveries in 
California and Australia. — [G. W.] 

® It is impossible to reconcile Hero- 
dotus’s numbers, and equally impossi- 
ble to say where the mistake lies. 
According to the items of his account 
the sum total of the silver amounts to 
7740 Babylonian talents. This would 
equal 9030 Euboic talents ; instead of 
which he gives, in his present text, 
9540 ; being an excess over the items 
of 510 E. talents. Again, having 
stated the silver to amount to 9510 
E. talents, and the gold-dust to be 
equal to 4680 E. talents (a correct 
estimate on his premisses), he gives the 
whole amount as 14,560 instead of 
14,220 E. talents ; so that again he is 
in excess, this time, by 340 talents. 
Thus we seem to have a double error, 
which it is quite impossible fco remedy. 
Taking the lowest estimate wliich 
his numbers allow (13,710 E. talents), 
the annual revenue of Persia \ras 
about three millions and a half of our 
money. The higher estimate would 
raise if to about 3,648,000?. The 
present rovonue of the Persian empire 
is estimated at something more than 
3,000,000?. (Kinneir’s Persia, p. 47 -} 
But it must be remembered in any 
comparison between the resources of 
Ancient Persia and of modern coun- 
tries, that the ancient money revenue 
corresponds to the modern Civil List, 
since it simply served to defray tbo 
expenses of the Court. 
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96. Snell was the revenue which Darius derived from Asia 
and a small part of Libya. Later in his reign the sum was 
increased by the tribute of the islands, and of the nations of 
Europe as far as Thessaly. The great king stores away the 
tribute which he receives® after this fashion — he melts it 
down, and, while it is in a liquid state, runs it into earthen 
vessels, which are afterwards removed, leaving the metal in 
a solid mass. When money is wanted, he coins as much of 
this bullion as the occasion requires. 

97. Such then were the governments, and such the amounts 
of tribute at which they were assessed respectively. Persia 
alone has not been reckoned among the tributaries — and for 
this reason, because the country of the Persians is altogether 
exempt from tax. The following peoples paid no settled tri« 
bute, but brought gifts to the king: first, the Ethiopians 
bordering upon Egypt, who were reduced by Cambyses when 
he made w^ar on the long-lived Ethiopians, and w^'ho dwell 
about the sacred city of Nysa,^ and have festivals in honour of 
Bacchus. The grain on which they and their next neighbours 
feed is the same as that used by the Calantian Indians.^ Their 
dwnlling-houses are under ground.^ Every third year these 
two nations^"^ brought — and they still bring to my day — ^twn 


^ Aman relates that Alexander 
found 50,000 talents of silver laid up , 
in store at Susa, when he took that 
city". (Exped. Alex. iii. 16.) There 
wei'e further stores in Persepolis and 
Pasargadee (ibid, 18). On the Persian 
coinage, see notes on Book iv. ch. 166, 
and Book vii. ch, 28. 

These were the inhabitants of 
Lower Ethiopia and Nubia. Ebony 
{hahni,Eg,i ehwos, Arab.) and ivory 
ab/' eho,’' Eg.) had always been 
brought as a tribute to the Egyptian 
monarchs of the 18th and other dynas- 
ties, as well as rings and ingots of 
gold and silver, with vai’ious produc- 
tions of the country and of the interior 
of Africa, apes, giraffes, skins of leo- 
])ards, and oven cattle and hounds* — 

[aw.] 


^ Vide supra, ii. 146, note ®. 

® Vide supra, ch. 38, note As 
nothing has been said about the grain 
eaten by the Oalantians, various emen- 
dations have been proposed. Valck- 
enaer would read friijxari for <Tv4pixaTi, 
Wesaeling ^pyp.arL. Hence Larcher’s 
“ coutumes a 3k%ard des and 

Lange^s Todtenhrduche” But there 
seems to be no sufficient reason for de- 
parting from the reading of the MSS. 
The grain intended is probably rice. 

* This notion probably arose from 
their having mud huts, so common in 
central Africa, and was the origin of 
the story and name of the Troglody tee, 
who lived between Nubia and the lied 
Sea.---[G.W.] 

The Ethiopians and their neigh- 
bours. 
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choenices of Tirgin gold, two hundred logs of ebony,* five 
Ethiopian boys, and twenty elephant tusks. The Colchians, 
and the neighbouring tribes who dwell between them and the 
Caucasus — ^for so far the Persian rule reaches, while north of 
the Caucasus no one fears them any longer — undertook to fur- 
nish a gift, which in my day was still brought every fifth year, 
consisting of a hundred boys, and the same number of 
maidens.® The Arabs brought every year a thousand talents 



^ Tliey not only bronglit logs o| tlioso they have at tlie present day, 1 ft. 

ebony, with other ornamental woods Bin. long(No. HI. 1 & 2). Besides the 

and eiophants’ teeth, as tribute to the modern club called Ussdny mentioned 

Pharaohs, bnt used ebony clubs in in n. B, vii. ch. 69 (woodcut No. II.), 

battle (No. II,) which exactly resemble there is one of a lighter kind used 



No. I, No. II. 


by the modern Ethiopians in drome- have this light Ussdn covered with 
dary -riding. Tliis is also seen in the alternate bands of red, blue, and gi'een 
hands of royal attendants in the old cloth, and a network of bx'ass wire. — 
sculptm'es. Some Ethiopian dandies [Gr, W.] 



No. HI. 


® It is curious to find the practice have been composed entirely of those 
of exporting their children so ancient who had been bronglit wlien young 
in these regions. Circassia stiU sup- from the same country. (See EenneH’s 
plies wives to almost all the wealthy Geography of Herodotus, p, 525, note.) 
Turks, and the Mamelukes are said to 
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of frankincense. Such were the gifts which the king received 
over and above the tribute-money. 

98. The way in which the Indians get the plentiful supply of 
gold, which enables them to furnish year by year so vast an 
amount of gold-dust to the King, is the following : — Eastward 
of India lies a tract which is entirely sand. Indeed, of all the 
inhabitants of Asia, concerning whom anything certain is 
known, the Indians dwell the nearest to the east, and the 
rising of the sun. Beyond them the whole country is desert 
on account of the sand.^ The tribes of Indians are numerous, 
and do not all speak the same language*^ — some are wander- 
ing tribes, others not. They who dwell in the marshes along 
the river,® live on raw fish, which they take in boats made of 


^ The India of Herodotns is the 
true ancient India (the Hapta Henclu 
of the Vendidad), the region about the 
Upper Indus, best known to ns at 
present tinder the name of the Pun- 
janb. Herodotus knows nothing of the 
great southern peninsula. Probably, 
therefore, the desert of which he 
speaks as extending indefinitely east- 
ward, is the vast elevated sandy tract 
Ijdng north of the Himalaya, between 
that range and the Tchien Chan chain, 
which stretches in a direction a little 
north of east, from Caslimere to the 
longitude of Pekin, a distance of above 
2000 miles. This tract includes the 
great desert of Gobi or Shamoo. (See 
Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature, vol. i. 
pp. 74, 75, E. T.) 

^ The Hindoo races are supposed to 
have been settled in India as early as 
1200 R.c. ; which is the date assigned 
to the Vedas, though these appear not 
to be all of one period. Some limit 
their date to 880 b.c. Having advanced 
from Central Asia through Cabul, the 
Hindoos established themselves on the 
Indus (Sindlni, “the river”) and 
throughout the Penj-ab (“ five waters” 
or “ streams ”), whence they gradually 
extended their conquests southward; 
and they had already conquered most 
of the aboriginal tribes before the time 
of Herodotus. 


The language of the Hindoos differs 
entirely from those of the aborigines ; 
and the relationship of the Sanscrit to 
the Zend of ancient Persia, and to the 
Greek, Teutonic, and other European 
languages, accords well mth their 
common origin from Central Asia. 
The Vedas are mitten in a dialect of 
an older type than the Sanscrit, and 
still nearer to the Zend of the Avesta. 

The aborigines are still found in 
Ceylon and in Southern India as well 
as in the hill -country in other parts ; 
and their enstoms difter as much as 
their languages from those of the 
Hindoos. They are supposed to be of 
Scythian origin ; and if, as some think, 
there is an analogy between their lan- 
guages (as the Tamui and others) and 
the Semitic dialects, this may bo ex- 
plained by their relationship to the 
l^arent tongue before its separation 
into Aldan and Semitic, as in the case 
of the Egyptian (see n. ch. 2, Bk. ii. 
in Ap. ch. i.) , They have no castes ; 
but this institution is even thought to 
have been miknown to the Hindoos 
when they first settled in India ; and 
is the result of conquest. They are 
first mentioned by Megasthones b.c. 
302.— [G.W.] 

s By “the river” is meant the Indus. 
It does not appear that Herodotus was 
aware of the existence of the Ganges, 
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reeds, each formed out of a single joint.® These Indians wear 
a dress of sedge, which they cut in the river and bruise; 
afterwards they weave it into mats, and wear it as w^e wear a 
breast-plate. 

99. Eastward of these Indians are another tribe, called Pa» 
daeans,^® who are wanderers, and live on raw flesh. This tribe 
is said to have the following customs : — If one of their number 
be ill, man or woman, they take the sick person, and if he be 
a man, the men of his acquaintance proceed to put him to 
death, because, they say, his flesh would be spoilt for them if 
lie pined and wasted away with sickness. The man protests 
he is not ill in the least ; but his friends will not accept his 
denial — in si)ite of all he can say, they kill him, and feast 
themselves on his body. So also if a woman be sick, the 
women, who are her friends, take her and do with her exactly 
the same as the men. If one of them reaches to old age, 


about which there is seldom any question, as commonly before 
that time they have . had some disease or other, and so have 
been put to death — but if a man, notwithstanding, comes to 
be old, then they offer him in sacrifice to their gods, and after- 


wards eat his flesh 


wbicli only became known to the 
Greeks by the expedition of Alexander. 
(Of. Strabo, book xv.) 

® So Pliny : “ Arnndini qnidem In- 
dica3 arborea altitndo ; navigiorninque 
etiara vicem prmstant, si credimns, 
singula internodia.’’ Hist. Nat. xvi. 
36.) Cnvier says that one species of 
the bamboo, the Bamhus amndinacea, 
giWYS to the height of 60 feet. 

^^The only certain mention of the 
Fadmans by any other ancient writer 
is that in the well-known lines of 
Tibullus : 

<‘Impianec sjBvis celebrans convivia mensis 
Ultima vicinus Kimbo tenet arva Padffius.” 

—IV. i. 144. 

A fragment of Nicolaiis Damascenns 
is conjecturally applied to them. (See 
Valckenaer ad Herod, iii. 99, and 
comp. Mhller’s Fr. Hist. Gr. iii, p. 
464.) According to this, among the 


Padaeans not the sacrihcei* but the 
wisest of those present began the cere- 
monies, and the only thing for which 
men prayed was justice. 

^ Vide supra, ch. 38. The same cus- 
tom is said to have prevailed among 
the Massagetm (i. 216) and the Issedo- 
nians (iv. 26) ; and a similar one is 
mentioned by Strabo as c.xi sting among 
the Caspians (xi. p. 753), and tlie 
Borbices (ibid. p. 756). Marco Polo 
found the practice in Sumatra in his 
own da.y. “ The people of Bragoian,’^ 
he says, “ observe this horrible custom 
in cases whore any member of their 
family is afflicted with a disease. The 
relations of the sick person send for 
the magicians, whom they require, on 
examination of the sympjtoms, to de- 
clare whether he will recover or not. 

. . . . If the decision be that he can- 
not, the relations then call in certain 
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100. There is another set of Indians whose cnstoms are wery 
different. They refuse to put any live animal to death, ^ they 
sow no corn, and have no dwelling-houses. Vegetables are 
their only food. There is a plant which grows wild in their 
country, bearing seed, about the size of millet-seed, in a calyx ; 
their wont is to gather this seed, and having boiled it, calyx 
and all, to use it for food. If one of them is attacked with 
sickness, he goes forth into the wilderness, and lies down to 
die ; no one has the least concern either for the sick or for the 
dead. 

101. All the tribes which I have mentioned live together 
like the brute beasts f they have also all the same tint of skin, 
which approaches that of the Ethiopians.^ Their country is 
a long way from Persia towards the south : nor had king 
Darius ever any authority over them. 

102. Besides these, there are Indians of another tribe, who 
border on the city Caspatyrus,® and the country of Pactyica ; ® 
these people dwell northward of aU the rest of the Indians, and 


men wliose peculiar duty it is, and 
wiio perform tlioir basiness witb dex- 
terity, to close tlie montli of tlie patient 
until lie is sufibcated. This being 
done, they cnfc the body in pieces in 
order to prepare it as victuals, and 
vrhen it has been so di*essed the rela- 
tions assemble, and in a convivial 
manner eat the whole of it, not leaving 
so much as the marrow in the bones.’* 
(Travels, p. 610, E. T.) According to 
some modern wTiters (Elphins tone’s 
Cabul, vol. i. p. 45, 2nd ed.), cannibal- 
ism continues to the present day in 
the countries bordering on the Indus. 

2 The repugnance of true Brahmins 
to tahe away life is well known. The 
Mahrattas are said to have the same 
prejudice. Heeren (As. hTat. vol. i. p, 
303) tliinks that the latter are intended 
in this place. But his .arguments are 
not very convincing. 

^ “ Ooiicnbitus eornm, more pecorum, 
in aperto est,,” In Book i. ch. 216, 
nearly the same is related of the Mas- 
sagetce. Iferodotus adds, “ Semen 
eorundcm genitale, non, sicut aliorum 


hominum, album, sed nigrum, pro 
colore ooi’poris : cujiismodi semen et 
-tEthiopes edere solent.” Aristotle 
denies these statements of Herodotus. 
(Hist. An. hi. 22 ; Gener. An. ii. 2.) 

If the Ethiopians and Indians had 
the same colour, which is not black as 
that of the Negro, it is evident that 
the Egyptians conld not be “ black,” 
as Herodotus states in B. ii. ch. 104. 
(See n.^ on that chapter.) — [G. W.] 

® Heeren (As. Nat., vol. i. p. 293) 
regards the city of Oaspatyrus (the 
Caapapyrus of Hecatmua, Fr. 179) as 
the modern Gabul j but his data are 
very insufficient. De Hammer (Ann. 
Vien. vol. li. p. 36) and Schicgel 
(Berlin. Taschenb. 1829, p. 17) suggest 
Cashmere. But neither of these tomis 
is really on the main stream of the 
Indus, on which Oaspatyrus seams to 
be placed. Infra, iv. 44. 

^ Herodotus appears to recognise two 
districts of this name, one on the con- 
fines of Armenia (supra, ch. 93), the 
other upon the Indus. 
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folloTV' nearly the same mode of life as the Bactrians. They 
are more warlike than any of the other tribes ; and from them 
the men are sent forth who go to procure the gold. Bor it is 
in this part of India that the sandy desert lies. Here, in this 
desert, there live amid the sand great ants, in size somewhat 
less than dogs, but bigger than foxes. The Persian king has 
a number of them, which have been caught by the hunters m 
the land whereof we are speaking. These ants make their 
dwelhngs under ground, and like the Greek ants, which they 
very much resemble in shape, throw up sand-heaps as they 
burrow. Now the sand which they throw up is full of gold.'^ 
The Indians, when they go into the desert to collect this sand, 
take three camels and harness them together, a female in the 
middle and a male on either side, in a leadmg-reiu. The rider 
sits on the female, and they are particular to choose for the 
purpose one that has but just dropped her young ; for their 
female camels can run as fast as horses, while they bear bur- 
thens very much better. 


5' It is curious to find tlie same nar- 
rative, told gravely, not only by Me- 
gasthenes (Fr. 89), Bio (Or. xxxv. p. 
43fi), Pliny (Hist. Nat. xi. 36), Mela 
(in. vii. 2), and iElian (H. An. iii. 4), 
but also by Prester Jobn (Ungkhan) 
in tbe 12tb century. His words, as 
reported by Bahr. (note ad loc.) are 
these : — 

‘^In quadam provincia nostril sunt 
formicie in magnitudine catulorum, 
habentes septem pedes, et alas qua- 
tiior — istee formicas ab occasu solis ad 
ortuin morantur sub ten4 et fodiunt 
purissimum aurum tota noote — quas- 
runt victiim sunm tota die — in nocte 
aiitem veniunt liondnes de cunctis 
civitatibus ad colligendum ipsuni auram 
et imponunt elepiiantibus ■ — quando 
formicoD sunt supra terram, nulius ibi 
aiidet accedere, propter cnidelitatem et 
ferocitatem ipsarnm.” According to 
Tzsclmck (ad Pomp. Mel. in. vii. § 2) 
some of the Arabian writers have the 
same tale. Neai'chus declared that he 
had seen the skins of these ants. (Ar- 
rian, Indie. 15.) And so late as the 


year 1559 one was (it is said) sent as 
a present from the Shah of Persia to 
Solyman II. This is described by De 
Thou in the History of .his Time ” as 
“ formica Indica, cam’s mediocris mag- 
nitudine, animar mordax et scevum.*’ 
(xxiv. p. 809.) 

Modern research has not discovered 
anything very satisfictory, either vsdth 
respect to the animal intended, or the 
habits ascribed to it. Perhaps the 
most plausible conjecture is that which 
identifies it with the Pengolin, or Ant- 
eater (Manis pentedactyla of Lin- 
nieus), which burrows on the sandy 
plains of northern India. (Seo Blakes- 
ley ad loc.) 

Professor WOson suggests that the 
entire story arose from. ’ t.he fact that 
the gold collected in tlic plains of 
Little Thibet is commonly called Pip« 
piliha^ or “'ant-gold” — the name being 
given to it from a belief that colonies 
of ants, by clearing awny the sand or 
soil, leave the ore exposed. (Journal 
of As. Soc. vol. siii. pp. 137 and 143) . 
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103. As the Greeks are well acquainted with the shape of 
the camel, I shall not trouble to describe it ; but I shall men- 
tion what seems to have escaped their notice. The camel has 
in its hind legs four thigh-bones and four knee-joints.® 

104. When the Indians therefore have thus eqiii|)ped them- 
selves, they set off in quest of the gold, ealeiilating the time so 
that they may be engaged in seizing it during the most sultry 
j>art of the day, when the ants hide themselves to escape the 
heat. The sun in those parts shines fiercest in the morning, 
not, as elsewhere, at noonday ; the greatest heat is from the 
time when he has reached a certain height, until the hour at 
which the market closes. During this space lie burns much 
more furiously than at midday in Greece, so that the men 
there are said at that time to drench themselves with water. 
At noon his heat is much the same in India as in other 
countries, after which, as the day declines, the warmth is only 
equal to that of the morning sun elsewhere. Towards evening 
the coolness increases, tiU about sunset it becomes very cold.'^ 


® Tliis is of com'se untrue, and it is 
difficult to understand liow Herodotus 
could entertain such a notion. There 
is no real difference, as regards the 
anatomy of the leg, between the horse 
and the camel. In each the leg is 
composed of four bones which are 
united by three Joints, but of these 
two only — the real knee, which is 
more apparent in the camel than in 
other quadrupeds owing to the length 
of the thigh-bone, and the hotighr— 
hare at all the look of knee-joints. 
Even if the fetlock Joint be counted, 
there can be but three knees >• for it is 
impossible to extend that character to 
the hip-joint, which is wholly con- 
cealed. 

Bredow (Geograph, et ITranolog. 
Herod, viii.) and Hiebnhr (Geography 
of Herodotus, p. 10, E. T.) explain 
this from Herodotus''s notion of the 
earth as a flat plain, on the whole of 
^vhich the sun rose (and again set) at 
the same moment. The east, there- 
fore, which w'as close to the sun in the 
morning, was hottest at that time ; the 


west -vras then coldest. In the evening 
the case was exactly reversed. Thus 
Herodotus would not be describing 
any fact, but only his owm conceptions 
of what must be the case. It may, 
however, be questioned whether this 
is a full account of the matter. Hei’o- 
dofcns is apparently narrating* wiicft he 
had heard, and it belongs to his sim- 
plicity not to mix up his owm specula- 
tions with the relations which he li.ad 
received from others. Probably his 
own anticipations bad been confirmed 
by the accounts -which had reached 
him of the actual climate of the gold 
region. The following* statement is 
made by Moorcroffc witii regard to the 
temperature of the region north of 
the Himalaya : — At eight in the 
morning the sun overtops the hills 
which surround the little valley of 
Niti, and blazes with a fierceness of 
which we were the more sensible from 
the cold of the morning. About three 
the heat falls off most rapidly. I have 
never before experienced so sudden a 
transition from heat to cold, and con- 
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105, When the Indians reach the place where the gold is, 
they fiU their bags with the sand, and ride away at their best 
speed : the ants, however, scenting them, as the Persians say, 
rush forth in pursuit. Now these animals are, they declare, 
so swift, that there is nothing in the wmid like them: if it 
wnre not, therefore, that the Indians get a start while the ants 
are mustering, not a single gold-gatherer could escape. 
During the flight the male camels, which are not so fleet as 
the females, grow tired, and begin to drag, first one, and then 
the other; but the females recollect the young which they 
have left behind, and never give way or flag.^ Such, accord- 
ing to the Persians, is the manner in which the Indians get 
the greater part of their gold ; some is dug out of the earth, 
but of this the supply is more scanty.^ 

106. It seems as if the extreme regions of the earth were 
blessed by nature with the most excellent productions, just in 
the same way that Greece enjoys a climate more excellently 
tempered than any other country.^ In India, which, as I 

trariwise. Afc night I am only com- ® The whole of this region of Central 
fortahly warm with all the bedclothes Asia is in the highest degree anri- 
that I can imister. At snnrise a thick f erous. The ranges of the Hindoo- 
coarse woollen wrapping-gown, over- Koosh, Belnr Tagh, Mns Tagh, and 
skirt, cotton waistcoat, and double Altai, all abonnd with this pi'ecions 

cotton coat, is only jnst sufficient to metal. In the Altai mountains, rude 

keep out the cold. At nine the outer traces of ancient mining have been 
coat must be thrown off; at ten it is found. (Heeren's As. Hat. i. p. 47.) 
desirable to get quit of the other ; and Bokhara and Thibet are especially re- 
nt noon the rest of the garments are nowned for their productiveness. " On 
at least incommodious from the heat. the gold of Thibet, see As. Bes. 
The reverse of this process becomes vol. xii. pp. 437-439, &c. 
necessary from half-past three till ® Herodotus seems to a, scribe the 
night.’' (As. Ees. vol xii. p. 399, note), excellence of the climate of G.reecG to 
It must be remembered that in G^reece, its central situation, equally rc?m.ote 
as with ourselves, the afternoon was frona all the extremities of the earth, 
the warmest part of the day (see Butt- He does not see that this centrality is 
mann’s Lexilogus, p. 226, and espe- only relative, each nation being the 
ciallynote'), centre of *the world known to it. 

^ Marco Polo relates that when the Aristotle (Polit. vh. 6) goes beyond 

Tatars make incursions into the Herodotus, and attributes the well- 

country lying to the north of them, attempered disposition of the Greeks 

they adopt the same device of riding to the same cause, (rh rau 

mares which have foals, and which are y4poSt fieo" ev^i Kar a robs 

therefore anxious to get back to their rdvovs^ ovreos Kal y^p 

young. (Travels, p. 745.) ivQvp.ov iccd diayo7)ri}(6p iaru) 
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observed lately, is the furthest region of the inhabited world 
towards the east, all the four-footed beasts and the birds are 
very much bigger than those found elsewhere, except only the 
horses, which are surpassed by the Median breed called the 
Nis^ean.^ Gold too is produced there in vast abundance, some 
dug from the earth, some washed down by the rivers, some 
carried off in the mode which I have but now described. And 
further, there are trees which grow wild there, the fruit where- 
of is a wool exceeding in beauty and goodness that of sheep. 
The natives make their clothes of this tree-wool.^ 

107. Arabia is the last of inhabited lands towards the south, 
and it is the only country which jiroduces frankincense, 
myrrh, cassia, cinnamon, and ladanum.'^ The Arabians ^ do 
not get any of these, except the myrrh,® without trouble. The 


Xissea (Xiisaya) is mentioned as a 
district of Media in the Behistnn In- 
scription (col. i. par. 13, § 11). Con- 
cerniiig its locality and the excellency 
of its horses, see note on Book vii. ch. 40. 

5 Vide supra, oh. 47. “ Tree- wool ” 

is exactly the German name for cotton 
{Baurmvolle) , 

® Lkhinon or ladanon, a resin or 
gum, answering to the ladin of the 
A3?abs, was produced by the shrub 
ledon, the Gistus Creticus of Biosco- 
rides, or Cistns ladaniferus, a native 
of Cyprus and Candia. (Of. Plin. xli. 
17 ; see below, note ch. 112.) It is 
now brought from Constantinople and 
the Greek islands. It differed from 
the iiban6tus or frankincense, which 
was produced by the libanus-tree, tHe 
Junipenis Lycia, or the Boswellia 
t'hiirifera, a native of Arabia, whence 
Virgil says, Solis est thurea virga 
Sabmis.” (G. ii. 117.) This last was 
used for sacrifices (Her. i. 183 j ii. 40), 
and not for embalming (Her. ii. 86). 
It is the liban of the Arabs, and the 
same as the Hebrew libaneh or liboneh, 
“ incense,” which came from Sheba or 
sonthern Arabia (Is. lx. 6 ; Jer. vi. 20), 
The Hban, which is explained in Arabic 
by the word “ k on dor,” answers to the 
X^y^pos Xt^auoiTod of the Greek, the 
‘^granum. thuris.” Tho Bokhdor-el- 
burr, so common in Syria and Egypt, 
VOL. II. 


the coarse particles of frankincense, 
made into a cake and used for incense, 
as in some Christian churches, seems 
to be an inferior kind of “ granum,*’ 
or “ mica thimis.” The liban or liba- 
n6tus is still a production of Arabia, 
particularly of Hadi-amaut. Herodo- 
tus extends the epithet ‘^libanoto- 
phoros,” or thuriferus, to all Arabia 
(B. ii. ch. 8). The name liban would 
seem to be taken from its whiteness, 
iubn, lebn, of the Hebrew, whence 
lubn, **milk,” and Momit Lebanon (or 
Mont Blanc), so called from its snow. 
Pliny (xii. 17), citing Herodotus, says 
the Arabs broug-ht yearly a talent- 
weight of ‘‘thus” to the kings of 
Persia ; and he erroneously thinks it 
went to Pemia at an earlier time than 
to Syria or Egypt. — [G. W.] 

7 The Arabs supplied Egypt with 
various spices and gums which were 
required for embalming and other 
purposes. In Genesis xxxvii. 25, tho 
Ishmaelites or Arabs were going to 
Egypt from “ Gilead with their camels 
bearing spioery, and balm, and myrrh.” 
(See note ® B. ii. ch. 86.) The names 
are nukath, nxDjj styrax (the Arabic 

nukah, ^1^), gum tragacanth; tairi, 
'IS, opobalsamj and lot, laden. — 

[aw.] 

® Smyrna, the Greek name of myrrh, 

2 K 
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frankincense they procure by means of the gum styrax,^ which 
the Greeks get from the Phcenieians; this they burn, and 
thereby obtain the spice. For the trees which bear the frank- 
incense are guarded by winged serpents, small in size, and of 
varied colours, whereof vast numbers hang about every tree. 
They are of the same kind as the serpents that invade 
Egypt and there is nothing but the smoke of the styrax 
which will drive them from the trees. 

108. The Arabians say that the whole world would swarm 
with these serpents if they were not kept in cheek in the way 
in which I know that "vipers are. Of a truth divine Provi- 
dence does appear to be, as indeed one might expect before- 
hand, a wise contriver. For timid animals, which are a prey 
to others, are all made to produce young abundantly, that so 
the species may not be entirely eaten up and lost; while 
savage and noxious creatures are made very unfruitful. The 
hare, for instance, which is hunted alike by beasts, birds, and 
men, breeds so abundantly as even to superfetate,^ a thing 
which is true of no other animal. You find in a hare’s belly, 
at one and the same time, some of the young all covered with 
fur, others quite naked, others again just fully formed in the 
womb, while the hare perhaps has lately conceived afresh. 
The lioness, on the other hand, which is one of the strongest 
and boldest^ of brutes, brings forth young but once in her 

is the same as that of the city. “ Mir ” [ dem commerce, 

(Exod. XXX. 23), the Hebrew word, is Vide supra, ii. 75. If sei^ients, 

said to be from its ^‘dropping.” It they should be oyiparons. — [G. W'.] 
either gave its name to, or received it ^ This fact has been often qaes- 
from, bitterness,” or wor signify- tioneci; but (as Bahr shows) it has in 
ing “ bitter,” both in Hebrew and its favour Linnaeus, and the author of 
Arabic. The tree which produces it is the Allgemeine Historie der Hatur 
a native of Ai*abia and of the Somauli (Hamb. and Leips. 1757). The former 
country S. of Abyssinia, called by says : *‘Lepus immensus partaritione 
Ehrenberg Balsamodendron myrrha per totam eestatem, siiperfetatione 
(Strabo, xvi. p. 535 ; Diodor. ii. 49). hand rar4” (i. p. 161). 

Plutarch (de Isid.^ s. 80) says the ® The courage of the lion has been 
called it ‘‘ &aZ,” but in recently called in question by Mi*. 
Coptic it had the name “ s/iaZ,” which Gordon Gumming and Dr. Livingstone, 
to a Greek would have been unpro- whose experience certainly tends to 
nounceable and unwritable.— [G. W.] lower the character of the king of 
^ This is the “ gum storax ” of mo- brutes. Still, under the pressure of 
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lifetime,® and then a single cub ; ^ she cannot possibly con- 
ceive again, since she loses her womb at the same time that 
she drops her young. The reason of this is, that as soon as 
the cub begins to stir inside the dam, his claws, which are 
sharper than those of any other animal, scratch the womb ; 
as time goes on, and he grows bigger, he tears it ever more 
and more ; so that at last, when the birth comes, there is not 
a morsel in the whole womb that is sound. 

109. Now with respect to the vipers and the winged snakes 
of Arabia, if they increased as fast as their nature would 
allow, impossible were it for man to maintain himself upon 
the earth. Accordingly it is found that "when the male and 
female come together, at the very moment of impregnation, 
the female seizes the male by the neck, and haraig once 
fastened, cannot be brought to leave go till she has bit the 
neck entirely through. And so the male perishes ; but after 
a while he is revenged upon the female by means of the young, 
which, while still unborn, gnaw a passage through the womb, 
and then through the belly of then mother, and so make their 
entrance into the world. Contrariwise, other snakes, which 
are harmless, lay eggs, and hatch a vast number of young. 
Yipers are found in all parts of the world ; but the -winged 
serpents are nowhere seen except in Arabia, where they are all 
congregated together. This makes them appear so numerous. 

110. Such, then, is the way in which the Arabians obtain 
their frankincense. Their manner of collecting the cassia ^ is 

hunger, or where he has cubs to ^ Cassia and cinnamon, according to 
defend, the boldness o£ the Hon is re- Larcher (note ad loc.), are from the 
markable. (See Mr. Gordon , Cnin- same tx’ee, the only difference being 
ming’s Lion-Hunter, pp. 119, 316, &o.) that cinnamon is properly the branch 

^ The fabulous character of the with the bark on j cassia is the bark 
wdiole of this account was known to without the branch. Since the former 
Aristotle, who truly observes that the ceased to be an article of commerce, 

lioness brings forth young in the the latter has usurped its name. Thus 

spring of the year for many years in our cinnamon is not the cinnamon of 

succession, and more usually lays up the ancients, but their cassia. The 

two cubs than one. (Hist. Am. yi. 31.) 

^ According to Mr. Gordon Gum- 
ming, it is not uncommon for the 
lioness to have three or four cubs at a 
birth. (Lion-Hunter, pp. 116, 326, ^c.) 


word cassia is derived from a Hebrew 
root which means “to cut or 

scrape off the surface j ** whence also 
njsfJD, “ a plane.’’ 
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the foUo-wing ; — They cover all their body and their face with 
the hides of oxen and other skins, leaving only holes for the 
eyes, and thus protected go in search of the cassia, ^Yhieh 
grows in a lake of no great depth. All round the shores and 
in the lake itself there dwell a number of winged animals, 
much resembling bats, which screech horribly, and are very 
valiant. These creatures they must keep from their eyes all 
the while that they gather the cassia.® 

111. Still more wonderful is the mode in which they collect 
the cinnamon.'^ Where the wood grows, and what country 


® Tlie cassia is supposed to be tlie 
Lawrus cassia^ or according to some, 
the Cassia fistula. In Hebrew (Exod. 
XXX. 24) it is called kedh (mp) or ke- 
tziah (np'SfD), signifying split” or 
peeled which would apply to the 
Laurus cassia, or to onr modern cinna- 
mon. But Herodotus says they “gath- 
ered ” the cassia, it should not there- 
fore be cinnamon ; and the Laurus 
cassia and Laurus cinnamomvm are 
too much alike to be considered in 
those days two distinct trees. If a 
fruit, was this the nutmeg, the Myris^ 
ticamoschata? But it is of the Lamms 
tribe also, and does not grow in shallow 
water j nor does the cinnamon, which 
requires a dry saudy soil, as Pliny 
states (xii, 19). Cassia is supposed to 
be the Malay word Icashu, “ wood ; ” 
but this and cinnamon were perhaps 
both Arab or Phoenician names. 
Pliny’s description of the “ casia ” 
(xii. 19) certainly agrees rery well 
with the real ciimamoii. — [G. W.] 

7 Phe modern cinnamon is the rind ; 
of the Laurus cmnamomicni of Ceylon, 
the Arabic Kir f eh. The name oinna- 
momum has been applied to different 
plants. That of Herodotus, taken by 
bix’ds to build their nests, could not 
have been a cinnamon- branch j and, 
if not altogether a fable, should rather 
be the calamus, or aromatic reed, 
mentioned in Exodus xxx. 23, and by 
Diodorus, ii. 49 ; Dionysius, Perieg. 
937 ; PUn. xii, 22 ; and other writers. 
Pliny, though he speaks of a bird 


building its nest of “ cinnamon ” in 
Arabia (x. 33), denies tliat the real 
cinnamon (cinnaraomum) grows in 
that country (xii. 18) ; and (in c. 19) 
treats “Herodotus as a great dealer 
in fables for the story of bmds build- 
ing their nests of cinnamon and cassia,” 
which he makes the production of 
Ethiopia. The cinnamon was kept cut 
like a coppice, and the twigs were 
thought the best. The cijmamomum 
or cinnamon was of tiao Hwls (Plin. 
xii. 19) j and the cinnamon which grew 
in Syria and Arabia, according to 
Pliny, was a distinct plant (xii. 18, 
and xvi. 32). A coarse grass still 
grows in the deserts between Nubia and 
the Red Sea which has the same aro- 
matic scent as cinnamon. Strabo (xvi. 
p. 535, ed. Gas.) mentions ciimauiomuta, 
thus or libauus, and myrrh, as produc- 
tions of Arabia ; but this ciunanion 
was either a different plant, or merely 
imported throngh that country. Again, 
in b. ii.p. 65, and b. xvii. (bog'-, p. 540), 
he makes it a production of the country 
above Meroe, and in b. xvii. p. 5 13, he 
says Sesostris went into Ethiopia, even 
to the “ cinnaiiiomifenis ” region. 
Others also place this region to the 
S. of Abyssinia. Dionys. Perieg*., -who 
mentions it in Southern alrabia, says 
(944) 

'OpviOes 5’ uoiKtirtov ixiro i ijen^v 

"'UKOov 0y\\a ^&tpov7££‘ uKf}pacri(ji>i' 

And this should be Piinv’s “cimia» 
mum.” — [G. 'W'.] 


Chap, 110-113. 
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produces it, they cannot tell— only some, following probability, 
relate that it comes from the country in which Bacchus was 
brought up.® Great birds, they say, bring the sticks which 
we Greeks, taking the word from the Phcenicians,^ call cin- 
namon, and carry them up into the air to make then* nests. 
These are fastened with a sort of mud to a sheer face of rock, 
where no foot of man is able to climb. So the Arabians, to 
get the cinnamon, use the following artifice. They cut all 
the oxen and asses and beasts of burthen that die in their 
land into large pieces, which they carry with them into those 
regions, and place near the nests : then they withdraw to a 
distance, and the old birds, swooping down, seke the pieces of 
meat and fly with them up to their nests ; which, not being 
able to support the weight, break off and fall to the groimd.^ 
Hereupon the Arabians return and collect the cinnamon, 
which is afterwards carried from Arabia into other countries. 

112. Ledanum, which the Arabs call ladammi, is procured 
in a yet stranger fashion. Found in a most inodorous place, 
it is the sweetest-scented of all substances. It is gathered 
from the beards of he-goats,^ where it is found sticking like 


mological fomidation to tMs story. He 
remarks tliat in Hebrew the word 
kinnuiif means nests,” and 
” to build a nest.” Hence, lie says, an 
occasion for the fable. The story, how^ 
ever, evidently belongs to a whole class 
of Eastern tales, wherein an imiDortanfc 
part i s played by great bir d s . Compare 
the rocs in the story of Sindbad the 
Sailor in the Arabian Nights, and the 
tale related by Marco Polo (Travels, p. 
658) of the mines of Golconda. 

^ Pliny (xii. 17) says the ladanum 
adhered to the hair of goats, as they 
browsed upon the mastic shrub j and 
this fact evidently led to the state- 
ment of Herodotus (see n. ® on ch. 107) . 
The mastic is another resin from the 
Pistaccia Orientalise so common still 
in Greece, where it is called, as of old, 
crxivos, a name given also to the P. 
lentiscus. — [G. W.] 


s Ethiopia probably j v. s. ii 146. 

^ The Phoenician word was probably 
identical with the Hebrew, which is 
pD|p, cinnamon (Exod. xxx. 23 ; Cant, 
iv. 14) . Hence the Greek Kivydfjaap.oVe 
and the Latin dnnamumP Bochart 
(Phaleg. Ji. iii.) observes that all the 
Greek names of spices are of Semitic 
origin. Cassia is the njl'ip of Ps. xlv. 
9. My rrli {(Tfiv pm) is (Cant. iii. 6). 
Frankincense {Ki^aycor 6s) is (Cant, 
iv, 14). In the same way he identifies 
galbanum, bdellium, nard, aloes, &e., 
with Hebrew words. Ledanum is 
omitted from his list, but perhaps it 
may be connected with the Hebrew 
(Gen. xxxvii. 25; cf. Buxtorf ad 
voc.). As the Phoenicians imported 
all these spices into Greece, they would 
naturally be known to the Greeks by 
Phoenician names. 

^ Bochart (1. s. c.) suggests an ety- 
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gum, haying come from the bushes on which they browse. It 
is used in many sorts of unguents, and is what the Arabs 
chiefly burn as incense. 

113. Concerning the spices of Arabia let no more be said. 
The whole country is scented with them, and exliales an odour 
marvellously sweet. There are also in Arabia two kinds of 
sheep worthy of admiration, the like of which is nowhere else 
to be seen ; ^ the one kind has long tails, not less than three 
cubits in length, which, if they were allowed to trail on the 
ground, would be bruised and fall into sores. As it is, all the 
shepherds know enough of carpentering to make little trucks 


for their sheep’s tails. The trucks are placed under the tails, 
each sheep having one to himself, and the tails are then tied 
down upon them. The other kind has a broad tail, which is a 
cubit across sometimes.^ 

114. Where the south declines towards the setting sun lies 
the country called Ethiopia, the last inhabited land in that 
direction. There gold is obtained in great plenty,^ huge ele- 
phants abound, with wild trees of all sorts, and ebony ; and 
the men are taller, handsomer, and longer lived than any- 
where else. 

115. Now these are the furthest regions of the world in 
Asia and Libya. Of the extreme tracts of Europe towards 


® Sheep of this character have ac- 
quired among our writers the name of 
Cape Sheep, from the fact that they, 
are the species ohieflj aifected by onr 
settlers at the Cape of Good Hope. 
They are common in Afri ca and through- 
out the East, being found not only in 
Arabia, but in Persia, Syria, Atfghan- 
isfcan, Egypt, Barbary, and even Asia 
Minor. A recent traveller, writing 
from Smyrna, says : — “The sheep of 
the country are the Cape sheep, hav- 
ing a kind of apron tail, entirely of 
rich marrowy fat, extending to the 
width of their hind quarters, and fre- 
quently trailing on the ground; the 
weight of the tail is often more than 
six or eight pounds,” (Fellows’ Asia : 
Minor, p. 10,) 


Beo Africanus, writing in the 15th 
century, regards the broad tail as the 
great difcerence between the sheep of 
Africa and that of Europe. He de- 
; dares that one which he had seen in 
weighed 80 lbs. He also men- 
tions the use of trucks (ix. p. 293 A), 
which is still common in Morth Africa : 
— “ Vervecibus,” he says, “adeo cras- 
sescit cauda ut seipsos dimovere non 
possint ; verum qui eorutn enram 
gerunt, caudam exignis vohicnlis alli- 
gantes gradiim promovere faciunt,” 

^ ^ Perhaps a variety, rather than a 
distinct species, (Of. Heeren’s As. 
Mat. vol. ii. p. 119.) 

® Vide supra, ch. 22. With regard 
to the ebony, see ch. 97, note For 
the size of the men, see ch. 20, note 
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the west I cannot speak with any certainty ; for I do not allow 
that there is any river, to which the barbarians give the name 
of Eridanus, emptying itself into the northern sea, whence (as 
the tale goes) amber is procured;® nor do I know of any 
islands called the Cassiterides (Tin Islands), whence the tin 


® Here Herodotus is over-caTltio^s, 
and rejects as fable wliat we caii' see 
to be trutb. The amber district npon 
the northern sea is the coast of the 
Baltic abont the Gulf of Dantzig, and 
the mouths of the Vistula and Hiemen 
(the Frische Nehrung and Knrische 
Hehrung of our maps), which is still 
one of the best amber regions in the 
world. The very name, Eridanus, 
lingers there in the Ehodaune, the 
small stream which washes the west 
side of the town of Bantzig. It is 
possible that in early times the name 
attached rather to the Vistula than to 
the Ehodaune. For the word Eridanus 
(= Ehodanus) seems to have been 
applied, by the early inhabitants of 
Europe, especially to great and strong- 
running rivers. The Italian Eridanus 
(the Po), the Transalpine Ehodanus 
(the Eh6ne), and the still more northern 
ilhenus (the Rhine), a name in which 
we may recognise a similar contraction 
to that which has now changed Eho- 
danus into Ehdne, are ail streams of 
this character. The main root of the 
word appears in the Sanscrit snt-, the 
Greek pv- (hre-, hrn-, or rhe-, rhu-), 
the Latin H-vus, onr ri-ver, the Ger- 
man nnnen, <fec. This root appears to 
have been common to all the Indo- 
Germanio nations. In Eridanus, Eho- 
danus, &c., it is Joined with a root 
(= stream,’* or “water”), which is 
also very widely spread, appearing in 
the words Bauube, Dane, Dniester, 
Dnieper, Don, Donau, Donetz, Tannis, 
Tana., and perhaps in Jor-dan. 

7 This name was applied to the 
Selinre, or Sciliy Isles; and the im- 
perfect information respecting the site 
of the mines of tin led to the belief 
that they were there, instead of on 
the mainland (of Cornwall). Strabo 
thought they were in the open sea 
between Spain and Britain (iii. 125), 


and that they produced tin, though he 
allows this was exported from Britain 
to Gaul. Polybius was aware that it 
came from Britain; and Diodorus (v. 
21, 22) mentions its being found and 
smelted near Belerium (the Land’s 
End), and being run into pigs (els 
a.(rrpaydXci)r ^vdfMo{>s} it was carried to 
an island oS Britain called Ictis, in 
carts at low tide, when the channel is 
dry. It was there bought by traders, 
who took it on h(frses through Gaul to 
the mouth of the Ehdne. He after- 
wards speaks of “tin-mines of the 
Cassiterides Islands, lying off Iberia, 
in the ocean,” and of the quantity sent 
from Britain through Ganl to Massalia 
and Xarb6na. Ictis is the Vectis of 
Pliny and Ptolemy, Yecta of Antoni- 
nus* Itinerary, now the Isle of Wight, 
but the Ictis mentioned by Diodorus 
was evidently St. Michael’s Mount in 
Cornwall. Timmus speaks of Mictis, 
6 days’ sail from Britain (Plin. iv. 30). 
Pliny and Solinns also thought the 
Cassiterides were out at sea over against 
Spain (iv. 36; vii. 57). Strabo says, 
“ they are 10 in number, one only in- 
habited, near to each other, and lying 
northward from the port of the Artabri 
(Finisterre or Corunna). The people 
live by their cattle, and having mines 
of tin and lead, they exchange these 
and skins for pottery, salt, and bronze 
manufactures.” Ptolemy thought they 
were 10, and P, Mela (iii. 6) says they 
were called Cassiterides from the tin 
that abounded there. He does not men- 
tion them in Britain, but “in Celticis.” 
Ail these accounts show how confused 
an idea they had of them, and how 
well the Phoenicians kept the secret of 
the tin-mines, which is further proved 
by the well-known story of the Phoe- 
nician captain, who, when chased by a 
Roman, steered upon a shoal, and 
caused the week of his own and his 
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comes whicli w use. For in the first place the name Eri- 
danus is manifestly not a barbarian word at all, but a Greek 


pursuer’s sHp, rather tliau betray it ; 
for which ho was rewarded from the 
public treasury (Strabo, iii. at the end). 
The bronze swords, daggers, and spear- 
heads of beautiful workmanship, found 
ill Englandj'w.hioh have neither a Greek 
nor a Eoman type, were probably first 
introduced by this trade. 

The Greek name macrirepos is the 
same as the Arabic hasdeer ; but the 
notion that it was a British word is at 
once disproved by Icasttra signifying 
“ tin in Sanscrit, Its Hebrew name 
Bedeely “ separated,” a substi- 
tute ” ('^erhaxis an “ alloy ”), may refer 
to its principal use i^i making bronze, 
or to its being found with silver in the 
ore. Pliny calls it “lead,” or “white 
lead ” (iv. 30 ; vh. 57) ; Pomponius 
Mela (in. 6) merely “lead.” A blue 
metal in the Egyptian sculptures is 
called Kkasdi or Klmsht ; and in an- 
other place mention is made of Kliasit ; 
but this has been thought to he lapis 
lazuli. In Coptic tin is Thram, or 
Thrcbn, and Baseyish, ^-A.citS'. Ac. 
cording to Mr. Orawfurd it is called in 
India Kalahij and by the Malays 
Tim&h* 

The Arabs call tin safeeh. Their U- 
neka “ tin-plate,” hears a resemblance 
to the German Zinn^ the Swedish tenn, 
the Icelandic dm, and our tin. Pliny 
(iv. 34) mentions it in the North of 
Spain; and a small quantity is still 
found ill Lugo, and another district of 
Gallicia ; hut it was principally ob- 
tained by the Phceiiicians from Britain. 
It is, however, probable from its being 
known by the Sanscrit name Icasttra, 
that it went at a very remote period 
from the Malay Islands to India and 
Central Asia; and. Ezekiel mentions 
tin, with silver, iron and lead, coming 
to Tyre from Tarshish (xxvii. 12), 
which was probably the same Tarshish, 
on the Indian Ocean, whence Solomon 
received “gold, silver, ivory, apes, 
and peacocks,” once every tluee years 
(2 Chron. ix. 21; I Kings x. 22), and 
to which the ships built by Jehosha- 


phat and Ahaziah were to go from 
Eziongeber “on the Eed Sea in the 
land of Edom” (1 Kings xxii. 48; 
2 Chron. ix. 21; xx. 36). The first 
mention of tin in the Bible is in 
Numbers xxxi. 22 ; and in Isaiah i. 25, 
and Ezek. xxii. 18, it is mentioned as 
an alloy. It is not possible to decide 
when it was first brought from Britain, 
hut probably at a very early time. 
Tin is mentioned in the Periplus among 
the imports from Egypt to the Indian, 
coast, and it was brought long before 
that from Britain by the Phoenicians. 
Tin was not discovered in Germany 
till 1240 A.T). 

The quantity used of old for making 
bronze was very great, and the remote 
period when that mixed metal was 
made shows how early the mines of 
one or the other of these countries 
were known. An Egyptian bronze, 
apx^arently cast, has been found bear- 
ing the name of Papi of the 6 fell dy- 
nasty, more than 2000 years b.c. ; and 
bronze knives appear from the sculp- 
tures to have been used before that 
time. Bronze was first merely ham- 
mered into shape, then oast, then cast 
hollow on a core or inner mould. In 
Egypt, Ass}T.‘ia, Greece, and Eome, it 
had generally 10 or 20 parts of tin to 
90 or SO of coppci", but fororanmontal 
purjioses the alloys varied, and silver 
was sometimes introdiicetl. 

One pig of tin has been found in 
England, which, as it differs from 
those made by tho Eomans, Normau.s, 
and others, is supposed to be Phaani- 
cian. It is remarkable from its shape, 



and from a particular mark upon, it, 
evidently taken from the usual form 
of the trough into which the metal was 
run. It is in tho Truro Museum : and 
a cast of it is in the Museum of Prac- 
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name, invented by some poet or other ; and secondly, though 
I have taken vast pains, I have never been able to get an 
assurance from an eye-witness that there is any sea on the 
further side of Europe, Nevertheless, tin and amber® do 
certainly come to us from the ends of the earth. 

116. The northern parts of Emnpe are very much richer in 
gold than any other region : ® but how it is procured I have 
no certain knowledge. The story runs, that the one-eyed 
Arimaspi purloin it from the griffins ; but here too I am in- 
credulous, and cannot persuade myself that there is a race of 
men born with one eye, who in all else resemble the rest of 
mankind. Nevertheless it seems to be true that the extreme 
regions of the earth, which surround and shut up within them- 
selves alL* other countries, produce the things which are the 
rarest, and which men reckon the most beautiful. 

117. There is a plain in Asia which is shut in on all sides 


tical Geology in London. It is about 
2 ft. 11 in. long, 11 in. broad, and 3 in. 
liigli. 

The Carthaginians also went to 
Britain fur tin, as the Tyrians had 
before. See the Poem of Festns 
Ayienns on Himilco’s exploring the 
N.W. coasts of Europe, between 862 
and 850 b.c. The islands of the 
Albioni and Hiberni are both men- 
tioned, and the tin islands, CEstrym- 
Tiides, near Albion. (On Carthage and 
early Greek colonies, see Veil. Pater- 
culus, and n. - on Book ii. oh. 32.) — 
[G. W.] 

® Herodotus is quite correct in 
his information respecting amber 
being found at the extremity of Eu- 
rope, tliougli not at the West. Sotaeus 
(according to Pliny, xxxrii. 11) thought 
that it was found in Biitain. Pliny 
mentions the insects in amber, and 
speaks of its coming from North Ger- 
many, where it was called glesum ** 
(glass?). Compare Tacit. Germ. 45. 
Diodorus (v. 22) says it is found at an 
island above Gaul, over against Scy- 
thia, called Basilea, thronm up by the 
sea, and now^here else. It stiU comes 
mainly from the south coast of the 


Baltic, betw^eeuKonigsberg and Memel, 
but is not quite unknow’ti in other 
parts of Europe. It is remarkable 
that the amber of Catania contains 
insects of Europe, wdiile that of the 
Baltic has insects of Asia. — [G. W.] 

® It appears, by the mention of the 
Arimaspi, that the European gold re- 
gion of w'hich Herodotus here speaks, 
is the district east of the Ural iloun- 
tains, which modem geograj>hy would 
assign to Asia. (Vide infra, iv. 27.) 
Herodotus, it must bo remembered, 
regards Europe as extending the whole 
length of both Africa and Asia, since 
he makes the Phasis, the Caspian, and 
the Araxes (Jaxartes) the boundaries 
bet-ween Asia and Europe (infra, iv. 
45). He would therefore assign the 
whole of Siberia, including the Ural 
and Altai chains, to Europe. The 
Bussian gold-mines in these mountain- 
ranges, which were not veiy produc- 
tive up to a recent period (Heeren’s 
As. Nat. i. p. 45), have yielded enor- 
mously of late yoax's. The annual pro- 
duction at the present time (1858) is 
said to be from four to five mxllioii 
pounds sterling. 
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by a monntain-range, and in this motintain-range are five 
openings. The plain lies on the confines of the ChorasmianSj 
Hyreanians, Parthians, Sarangians, and Thamanseans, and 
belonged formerly to the first-mentioned of these peoples. 
Ever since the Persians, however, obtained the mastery of 
Asia, it has been the property of the Great King. A mighty 
river, called the Aces/® flows from the hills inclosing the 
plain ; and this stream, formerly splitting into five channels, 
ran through the five openings in the hills, and watered the 
lands of the five nations which dwell around. The Persian 
came, however, and conquered the region, and then it went ill 
with the people of these lands. The Great King blocked up 
all the passages between the hills with dykes and flood-gates, 
and so prevented the water from flowing out. Then the plain 
within the hills became a sea, for the river kept rising, and 
the water conld find no ontlet. From that time the five 
nations which were wont formerly to have the use of the 
stream, losing their accustomed supply of water, have been in 
great distress. In winter, indeed, they have rain from heaven 
like the rest of the world; but in summer, after sowing their 
millet and their sesame, they always stood in need of water 
from the river. When, therefore, they suffer from this want, 
hastening to Persia, men and women alike, they take their 

The Aces has been taken for the country north of the range, or of being 

Oxns {Jy'hun)<i the Oohus {Attrelc?)^ prolonged westward along the range, 
the Margns (Mur gab), the Acesines or finally of being toned southward 
(Chenab), and the Etyinander (Eel- into the deserfc, (See Ferrier’s Oara- 
mend). See Ba,Iar ad ioc. It should van Journeys, pp. 139 et seqq.) The 
undoubtedly be a stream in the wild tribes now quarrel for this stream, 
vicinity of the Elburz range, near and not unfrequently turn its course. 
Meshed or Herat, where alone the In such quarreiwS blood is often shod, 
ten-itories of the five nations named and sometimes they are even the 
could approach one another. But no occasion of actual wars (ibid, pp. 276, 
river can be found which at all an- 305, <&c.). Under a strong govern- 
swers the description. The plain and ment, the water supply would of course 
the five openings are probably a fable ; have been regulated ; and so good an 
but the origin of the tale may be found opportunity of raising a revenue wurs 
in the distribution by the Persian Go- no doubt seized with alacrity. For 
vernment of the waters (most likely) the modern Persian custom see the 
of the Heri-rud, which is capable of next note, 
being led through the hills into the low 
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station at the gate of the king's palace, and wail alond. Then 
the king orders the flood-gates to be opened towards the 
country whose need is greatest, and lets the soil drink until it 
has had enough ; after which the gates on this side are shut, 
and others are unclosed for the nation which, of the remainder, 
needs it most. It has been told me that the king never gives 
the order to open the gates till the suppliants have paid him a 
large sum of money over and above the tribute.^^ 

118. Of the seven Persians who rose up against the Magus, 
one, Intaphernes, lost his life very shortly after the outbreak,^ 
for an act of insolence. He wished to enter the palace and 
transact a certain business with the king. Now the law was 
that all those who had taken pai’t in the rising against the 
Magus might enter unannounced into the king's presence, 
unless he haj)pened to be in private with his wife.^ So Inta- 
phernes would not have any one announce him, but, as he 
belonged to the seven, claimed it as his right to go in. The 
doorkeeper, however, and the chief usher forbade his entrance, 
since the king, they said, was with his wife. But Intaphernes 
thought they told lies ; so, drawing his scymitar, he cut off. 


The sale of water is now practised 
tbronghont the whole of Persia ; and 
the money thus raised forms a con- 
siderable item in the revenue. Each 
province has its Mirab, or Water-Lord, 
who superintends the distribntion of 
the water within his district, and col- 
lects the payments due on this account 
from the inhabitants. Chardin says 
— ‘‘ Chaque province a un officier 
etabli sur les eaux de la province, 
qu'on appelle Mirab, c’est-a-dire Frince 
de VEau, qui regie la distribution de 
Teau part'Out, avec grande exactitude, 
ay ant toujours ses gens aux courans 
des ruisseaux pour les faire alier de can- 
ton en canton, et de champ en champ, 
selon ses ordi'es. . . . Les terres et les 
jardins d’Ispahan, et des environs, 
payent vingt sols i’annee an Eoi par 
girih, qui est lenr mesure de terre 
ordinaire, laquelle est moindre qu’un 
arpent” (tom. iii. p. 100. Compare 


Chesney’s Euphrat. Exp. vol. ii. p. 
660). 

3 It seems probable that Herodotus 
places this event too early in the his- 
tory. It can scarcely have occurred 
before the revolt of Babylon (infra, 
150-159), or Intaphernes would not 
have occupied the post of honour 
which he fills in the Behistun Inscrip- 
tion (ool. iv. par. 18, § 4, which was 
set up subsequently to that event. 
(See Sir H. Eawlinson’s Additional 
Hote on the Eeh. Insc. p. xii.) 

2 Supra, oh. 84. It may be sus- 
pected that the revolt of Intaphernes 
was a more serious matter than Hero- 
dotus imagined. JSschylus, who made 
Intaphernes (his Artaphrenes) the 
actual slayer of the Pseudo-Smerdis, 
regarded him as king of Persia before 
Darius. (Pers. 1. 774, Schoief. Com- 
pare, however, Blomfield’s note ad 
loc.) 
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their noses and their ears,^ and, hanging them on the bridle 
of his horse, pnt the bridle round their necks, and so let them 
go. 

119. Then these two men went and showed tliemselyes to 
the king, and told him how it had come to pass that they 
were thus treated. Darius trembled lest it was by the com- 
mon consent of the six that the deed had been done ; he 
therefore sent for them all in turn, and sounded them to know 
if they approved the conduct of Intaphernes. When he found 
by their answers that there had been no concert between him 
and them, he laid hands on Intaphernes, his children, and all 
his near kindred : strongly suspecting that he and his friends 
were about to raise a revolt. When all had been seis^ed and 
I)ut in chains, as malefactors condemned to death, the ^Yife of 
Intaphernes came and stood continually at the palace-gates, 
weeping and wailing sore. So Darius after a while, seeing 
that she never ceased to stand and weep, was touched with 
pity for her, and bade a messenger go to her and say, Lady, 
King Darius gives thee as a boon the life of one of thy kins- 
men — choose which thou wilt of the prisoners.” Then she 
pondered awhile before she answered, ^^If the king grants me 
the life of one alone, I make choice of my brother.” Darius, 
when he heard the reply, was astonished, and sent again, 
saying, “ Lady, the king bids thee tell him why it is that thou 
passest by thy husband and thy children, and preferrest to 
have the life of thy brother spared. He is not so near to thee 
as thy children, nor so dear as thy husband.” She answered, 
'' 0 king, if the gods will, I may have another husband and 
other children when these are gone. But as my father and 
my mother are no more, it is impossible that I should have 
another brother.^ This was my thought when I asked to have 


3 This mode of punishment has 
always been common in the East, 
With regard to its frequency in ancient 
Persia see note to ch. 69. Chardin 
notices its continuance to Ms day 


(tom. iii. p. 293). Its iiiHiction liy the 
revolted Sepoys on our own country- 
men and countrywomen in 1857 
occur to all readers. 

> The resemblance of this to Anti- 
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my brother spared.” Then it seemed to Darins that the lady 
had spoken -well, and he gave her, besides the life that she had 
asked, the life also of her eldest son, because he was greatly 
pleased with her. But he slew all the rest. Thus one of the 
seven died, in the way I have described, very shortly after the 
insurrection. 

120. About the time of Cambyses" last sickness, the follow- 
ing events happened. There was a certain Oroetes,^ a Persian, 
whom Gyrus had made governor of Sardis. This man con- 
ceived a most unholy wish. He had never suffered wrong ^ or 
had an ill word from Polycrates the Samian — ^nay, he had not 
so much as seen him in all his life ; yet, notwithstanding, he 
conceived the wish to seize him and put him to death. This 
wish, according to the account which the most part give, 
arose from what happened- one day as he was sitting with 
another Persian in the gate of the king’s palace. The man’s 
name was Mitrobates, and he was ruler of the satrapy of 
Dascyleium.'^ He and Oroetes had been talldng together, and 


gone’s sx:)eecli is very striking : — 

TTOCTi? jxiv av /xoif KarOavovTOSt tiXXo? »ji/, 

Kai xal$ «7r’ aXkov <^kotuc, €4 Tot'd’ »)/ji7r\aKov' 
finrpoa d’ Iv AVdoj» Kai irarpo? ncKevOoroiVt 
ovK i-'CTT’ tideX^ds otxrK ai' pXaarol srore. 

Soph. Aniiff. 909 - 912 . 

But tlie internal evidence -wonld sBow 
Sopbocles ratlier than Herodotus to 
have been the plagiarist. (See Blakes- 
ley’s note ad loc.) 

^ Orontes, according to other writers. 
(Diod. Sic. xxi. ; Lucian. Gontempl. 
U.) 

^ Diodorus (1. s. c.) mentions an out- 
rage committed by Polycrates, which 
he regards as a ground of quarrel 
between him and Oroetes. Certain 
Lydians, he says, had fled from the 
op]:>rossive government of the Sardian 
Satrax^, and taken refuge at Samos. 
Poly crates received them courteously, 
but afterwards murdered them for the 
sake of their wealth. But it is not easy 
to see how^ this would anger Oroetes, 
■who could have had no particular 
interest in the ’welfare of the fugitives. 


Dascyleium was the capital city of 
the' great northern satrapy, -v^'hich at 
this time (according to Herodotus, 
sux^ra, ch. 90) included the whole of 
Phrygia. In later times central 
Phrygia certainly foimed a distinct 
satrapy, and the satrapy of which 
Dascyleium w^as the capital -w^as called 
the satraxw of Mysia, of Phrygia on 
the Helleex^ont, or so 2 nej}imes of iEolis. 
(Of. Arrian, i. 12, and Xen. Hell. in. i. 
10 and ii, 1.) Xenophon describes the 
city as a most luxurious residence. 
‘^Here,” he says, ^‘was the x'^alace of 
the satraxi, Phamabazus; and in the 
neighbourhood -were many great vil- 
lages abounding with all the neces- 
saries of life. There were vast num- 
bers of animals of the chase, some in 
enclosed others in the ox^en 

country. A river flowed by full of all 
kinds of fish : and there -were also in 
, the region round about a multitude of 
birds for such as were skilled in fo'wl- 
ing.” (Hellen. iv. i. § 15.) 

The beauty of the scenery and the 
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from talking they fell to quarrelling and comparing their 
merits; -whereupon Mitrobates said to Orcetes reproachfully, 
Art thou worthy to be called a man, when, near as Samos 
lies to thy government, and easy as it is to conquer, thou hast 
omitted to bring it under the dominion of the king ? Easy to 
conquer, said I? Why, a mere common citizen, with the 
help of fifteen men-at-arms, mastered the island, and is still 
king of it.” OrcBtes, they say, took this reproach greatly to 
heart ; but, instead of seeking to revenge himself on the man 
by whom it was uttered, he conceived the desire of destroying 
Polycrates, since it was on Polycrates' account that the 
reproach had fallen on him. 

121. Another less common version of the story is that 
Oroetes sent a herald to Samos to make a request, the nature 
of which is not stated ; Polycrates was at the time reclining 
in the apartment of the males, and Amaereon the Teian was 
with him; when therefore the herald came forward to con- 
verse, Polycrates, either out of studied contempt for the power 


ridmess of tLe soil in this part of 
Bithynia are noticed by modem tra- 
vellers. (Hamiiton*s Asia Minor, iL p. 
85.) The exact site of Dascyleitim is 
doubtful. The modem Turkish village 
of BiaskilU, which certainly retains 
the name, is supposed to mark the 
place where the city stood. (Reimell, 
W. Asia, i. p. 104.) If that village, 
however, be con'ectlj given in the 
maps, which all place it upon the 
coast, I cannot think that it occupies 
the site of the ancient Bascyleium. 
That city must, I think, like all the 
other Asiatic capitals (Sardis, Celsenae, 
Xanthus, Tarsus, &c.), have lain at 
some distance from the shore. This is 
evidenced by the silence of Xenophon 
and Strabo, and the omission of Dascy- 
leium from Scylax's Periphis. From 
the two passages in Strabo (xii. p. 797 
and 830) where Dascyleium is men- 
tioned, it may be collected that it lay 
upon the modern Lufer Su, the Nilofer 
of Rennell, where that stream formed 
a lake, Strabo’s lake Dascylitis, before 


its junction with the Rhyndacus. The 
maps mostly make the Lufer Sti run 
into the sea, a little to the east of the 
Rhyndacus. This is incorrect. The 
naval surveys have shown that no 
river of importance enters the sea be- 
tween the Ascanias, at the head of the 
gulf of Moudaniah, and the mouth of 
the Ehyndaens. There seems to be 
no doubt, therefore, although this part 
of the interior has not been fully ex- 
plored, that the Lufer Su joins the 
Rhyndacus some way from its mouth. 
It would, therefore, be the Rhjmius of 
Hecatseus (Fragm. 202), and the whole 
statement of that writer would (with 
one correction) express the truth. ‘EttI 
S* ^AKa(ia rrdXei irorafths 6 "Pvfxos pitav 
Stk M.vy^6vr}s ireSfou airb (1. e w 1) Bvcnos 
itc rrjs AatncvXiriBos is 

Baichy 

According to Stephen (ad voc.) 
Dascyleium was founded by a certain 
Dasoylus, whom he calls the son of 
Periaudus.’’ It is uncertain whether 
he means the father of Gyges. 
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of OrcBtes, or it may be merely by chance, was lying with his 
face tmmed away towards the wall; and so he lay all the time 
that the herald spake, and when he ended, did not eyen 
vouchsafe him a word. 

122. Such are the two reasons alleged for the death of 
Polycrates ; it is open to all to believe which they please. 
What is certain is, that Orcetes, while residing at Magnesia 
on the Meander, sent a Lydian, by name Myrsus, the son of 
Gj^'ges,® with a message to Polycrates at Samos, well knowing 
what that monarch designed. For Polycrates entertained a 
design which no other Greek, so far as we know, ever formed 
before him, unless it were Minos the Cnossian,® and those (if 
there were any such) who had the mastery of the Bgsean at 
an earlier time — Polycrates, I say, was the first of mere 
human birth who conceived the design of gaming the empire 
of the sea, and aspired to rule over Ionia and the islands.^ 
Knowing then that Polycrates was thus minded, Orcetes sent 
his message, which ran as follows : — 

Orcetes to Polycrates thus sayeth : I hear thou raisest thy 
thoughts high, but thy means are not equal to thy ambition. 
Listen then to my words, and learn how thou mayest at once 
serve thyself and preserve me. King Cambyses is bent on my 
destruction — of this I have warning from a sure hand. Come 
thou, therefore, and fetch me away, me and all my wealth — 
share my wealth with me, and then, so far as money can aid, 
thou mayest make thyself master of the whole of Greece. 
But if thou doubtest of my wealth, send the trustiest of thy 
followers, and I will show my treasures to him,’' 


s Vide infra, y* 121. 

^ Concerning the BaKmcrofcparicL of 
Minos, cf. Thacyd. i. 4 and 8. The 
clear line which Herodotus here draws 
between the heroic and the historic 
period is very remarkable. Thucydides 
makes no such distinction. (See i. 9, 
10; ii, 15, &o.) 

^ The Samians are generally said to 
have obtained the BaXacraroKparla under 


Polycrates (cf. Thncyd. i. 13 ; Enseb. 
Ghron. Can. ii. p. 334 ; 01. 62, 4), whose 
authority over the islands is shown by 
his taking Ehentia and giving it to the 
Delians. (Thuc. 1. s. c.) According to 
Eusebius this was the thirteenth BdXacr-^ 
iroKpwrla after that of Minos ; none of 
the intermediate BaKafTcroKpariai, how- 
ever, are associated with the name of 
dbj>erson. 
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123. Polyerates, wlien lie heard this message, -was full of 
joy, and straightway approved the terms ; but, as money was 
wliat he chiefly desired, before stirring in the business he sent 
his secretary, Mseandrins, son of Mseandriiis,^ a Samian, to 
look into the matter- This was the man who, not very long 
afterwards, made an offering at the temple of Juno of all the 
-furniture which had adorned the male apartments in the 
palace of Polyerates, an offering well worth seeing. Oroetes 
learning that one was coming to view his treasures, contrived 
as follows: — he filled eight great chests almost brimful of 
stones, and then covering over the stones with gold, corded 
the chests, and so held them in readiness.^ When Mtnandrius 
arrived, he was shown this as Oroetes’ treasme, and having 
seen it returned to Samos, 

124. On hearing his account, Polyerates, notwithstanding 
many warnmgs given him by the soothsayers, and much dis- 
suasion of his friends, made ready to go in person. Even the 
dream which visited his daughter failed to check him. She 

, had dreamed that she saw her father hanging high in air, 
I washed by Jove, and anointed by the sun. Having therefore 
thus dreamed, she used every effort to prevent her father from 
going ; even as he went on board his penteconter crying after 
him with words of evil omen. Then Polyerates threatened 
her that, if he returned in safety, he would keep her unmarried 
many years. She answered, ^'Oh! that he might perform 
his threat ; far better for her to remain long iiiimanied than 
to be bereft of her father ! ” 

125. Polyerates, however, maldng light of all the counsel 
offered him, set sail and went to Oroetes. ]\Iaiiy friends 
accompanied him; among the rest, Democedes, the son of 

2 This is tlie only instance in Hero- common in Greece. (Of. Valek. ad 
dotns of a Greek bearing the name of loc.) 

Ms father. Two eases occur of Per- ^ Oomparo the sinrilar artilico by 
sians— Artaphemes, son of Artapher- which Hannibal deceived the (iorty- 
nes (vi. 94), and Hydames, son of , mans (Corn. Nep. Vit. Hannibal § 9): 
Hydarnes (vii. 83). By the time of " Amphoras complurcs coinplet plnm- 
JDemosthenes, the practice had become boj summas operit aiiro et argento,’^ 
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Calliplioiij a native of Grotona, wlio was a physician, and the 
best skilled in his art of all men then living. Poly crates, 
on his arrival at Magnesia, perished miserably, in a way 
unworthy of his rank and of his lofty schemes. For, if we 
except the Syracusans/ there has never been one of the Greek 
tyrants who was to be compared with Polycrates for magni- 
ficence. Oroetes, however, slew him in a mode which is not 
fit to be described,® and then hnng his dead body upon a 
cross. His Samian followers Oroetes let go free, bidding them 
thank him that they were allowed their liberty; the rest, 
who were in part slaves, in part free foreigners, he alike 
treated as his slaves by conquest. Then was the dream of 
the daughter of Polycrates fulfilled; for Polycrates, as he 
hung upon the cross, and rain fell on him, was washed by 
Jupiter ; and he was anointed by the sun, when his own 
moisture overspread his body. And so the vast good fortune 
of Polycrates came at last to the end which Amasis the 
Egyptian king had prophesied in days gone by. 

126. It was not long before retribution for the murder of 
Polycrates overtook Oroetes. After the death of Gambyses, 
and during all the time that the Magus sat upon the throne, 
Oroetes remained in Sardis, and brought no help to the Per- 
sians, whom the Medes had robbed of the sovereignty. On 
the contrary, amid the troubles of this season,® he slew Mitro- 


^ Gelo, Hiero, and Tlirasybulus, 
three brothers, who successively ruled 
over Syracuse from b.c. 485 to b.c. 
466. (Vide infra, vii. 153, et seqq.) 
For the magnificence of Hiero, see 
Pindar. Pyth. i.-iii. 

® It is conjectured that he was fiayed 
alive. (Wesseling, Bilhr, Larcher, ad 
loc.) I should be inclined to suspect 
some more horrible and unusual mode 
of death, such as that mentioned by 
Plutarch in his Life of Artaxerxes, 
under the name of crKa^Gutrt?, and de- 
scribed by him at great length (§16). 

® The “ troubles of this season*’ form 
the main subject-matter of the Be - 
histuii Inscription, They may be 


summed up as follows : — 

1. A revolt in Snsiana, under 
Atrines, son of Opadarmes, which was 
put down easily. 

2. A revolt of Babylonia, under a 
pretender claiming to be the son of the 
last king, Labynetus (Habunit), which 
was of the most serious character, re- 
quiring the presence of Darius himself 
to quell it. Two great battles were 
fought between the king’s forces and 
the insurgents, in both of which Darius 
was victorious. Babylon then sub- 
mitted, without standing a siege. 

3. A combined revolt of the three 
most important provinces of Assyria, 
Media, and Armenia. A descendant, 
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bates, tbe satrap of Dascyleitim, who had cast the reproach 
upon him in the matter of Polyerates ; and he slew also Mitro- 
bates's son, Cranaspes,— both men of high repute among the 
Persians. He w^as likewise guilty of many other acts of inso- 
lence; among the rest, of the folio-wing There was a courier 
sent to him by Darius whose message was 'not to his mind— 
Oroetes had him waylaid and murdered on' his road back to 
the king; the man and his horse both disappeared, and no 
traces were left of either. 

127. Darius therefore was.' no sooner settled upon the throne 
than he longed to take yengeanee upon Oroetes for all his mis- 
doings, and especially for the murder of Mitrobates and his 
son. To send an armed force openly against him, however, 
he did not think advisable, as the wdiole kingdom was still un- 
settled, and he too was but lately come to the throne, while 
Oroetes, as he understood, had a great power. In truth a 
thousand Persians attended on him as a body-guard, and ho 
lield the satrapies of Phrygia, Lydia, and lonia.^ Darius 
therefore proceeded by artifice. He called together a meeting 
of all the chief of the Persians, and thus addressed them : — 


real or supposed, of the ancient line of 
Median kings (‘‘Xatbj-iies, of the race 
of Cjaxares’^) was placed upon the 
throne. Six actions were fought be- 
tween the rebels and the king’s gene- 
rals, of whom Hjdarnes was one; 
and at last Darins took the field in 
person, Xathrites was then defeated, 
taken prisoner, and put to death at 
Agbatana. This is the Median revolt 
of Herodotus (i. 130) . 

4. An unimportant revolt in Sa. 
gartia, 

5. A rebellion in the eastern pro- 
vinces of Partliia, Hvrcania, and Mar- 
glana, a district of Bacti-ia, which was 
suppressed by Hystaspes, the father of 
Barins, aided by Dadarses, satrap of 
Bactria. 

6. An insurrection in Persia, where 
another pretender came forward to 
personate Smerdis, and assumed the 
title of king of I'ersia. 


A rebellion in Arachosia, fomented 
by this Psendo-Smerdis, 

8. A second revolt of Babylon, pro- 
bably the one which Hoividotus in- 
tended to describe, which was put 
do^vn by one of Darius’s generals, 
named Intaplires, 

9. A rebellion of the Sacm or Scy- 
thians. 

These troubles appear to have occu- 
pied the first six years of tlu? reign ot 
Darius. It is inipossibic to ;-ny at 
"what point of time witliin this period 
the prucoediugs against Oruuos tcjok 
yfiace. They eertaitily precedc'd the 
second revolt of Babylon, but. perhaps 
not by more than a year or two. 

^ The first, second, and ihirti satra- 
pies of oiir author (supra, eh. 90), being 
the whole of xVsia Minor cxeern Vilicia. 
But it may be questioned whetlmr the 
satrapiai system was yet ini reduced. 
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''Who among yon, 0 Persians, will -undertake to aceomjilish 
me a matter by skill without force or tumult ? Force is mis- 
placed where the work wants skilful management. Who, 
then, will undertake to bring me Orcetes alive, or else to kill 
him ? He never did the Persians any good in his life, and he 
has wrought us abundant injury. Two of our number, Mitro- 
bates and his son, he has slain; and when messengers go to 
recall him, even though they have their mandate from me, 
with an insolence which is not to be endured, he imts them to 
death.^ We must kill this man, therefore, before he does the 
Persians any greater hurt.’^ 

128. Thus spoke Darius; and straightway thirty of those 
present came forward and offered themselves for the -work. As 
they strove together, Darius interfered, and bade them have 
recourse to the lot. Accordingly lots w'ere cast, and the task 
fell to Bagieus, son of Artontes. Then Bagieiis caused many 
letters to be written on divers matters, and sealed them all 
•vuth the king’s signet ; after which he took the letters with 
him, and departed for Sardis. On his arrival he -was shown 
into the presence of Oroetes, when he uncovered the letters one 
by one, and giving them to the king’s secretary— every satrap 
has W'ith him a king’s secretary commanded him to read 
their contents. Herein his design was to try the fidelity of 
the hody-guarcl, and to see if they would be likely to fall away 
from Oroetes. When therefore he saw that they showed the 
letters all due respect, and even more highly reverenced their 
contents, he gave the secretary a paper in which was vfritten, 
"Persians, king Darius forbids you to guard Orcetes.” The 


^ Turkish pachas and Persian go- 
Ternors have oiten had recourse to 
similar stratagems. Chardin says (tom. 
iii. p. ''II y a des exemples de 

goiivernciirs cpii out ou retarde oit 
empeciic dc ces executions. Ils avoi- 
eiifc eii avis qn’oii avoit resolu de les 
perdre de cette maniere, et iLs avoient 
mis des gens em emhuscade pour enlever 
le courierj ou pour lui prendre Pordre 


dn Roi, en le volant.” AH Pacha is 
said to have done this repeatedly. 

^ In modem Persia the court at- 
taches three officers to every governor 
of a province, one of whom is evon 
now called secretary. His businoss 
is to keep the king inhumed of all that 
passes at the court of the governor. 
(See Chardin, tom. iii. p. 302.) 
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soldiers at these words laid aside their spears* So Bagaiis, 
finding that they obeyed this mandate, tooh eonrage, and gave 
into the secretary’s hands the last letter, wherein it was writ- 
ten, ‘^King Darius commands the Persians who are in Sardis 
to MU Or{Btes.” Then the gnards drew their swords and slew 
him upon the spot. Thus did retribution for the murder of 
Polycrates the Samian overtake Oroetes the Persian* 

129. Soon after the treasures of Oroetes had been conveyed 
to Sardis,^^ it happened that king Darius, as he leaped from 
his horse dmdng the chase, sprained his foot. The sprain was 
one of no common severity, for the ancle-bone was forced quite 
out of the socket. Now Darius already had at his court cer- 
tain Egyptians whom he reckoned the best-skilled physicians 
in all the world ; ^ to their aid, therefore, he had recourse ; but 
they twisted the foot so clumsily, and used such violence, that 
they only made the mischief greater. Eor seven days and 
seven nights the king lay without sleep, so grievous was the 
pain he suffered. On the eighth day of his indisposition, one 
who had heard before leaving Sardis of the sldll of Democedes 
the Crotoniat, told Darius, who commanded that he should be 
brought with all speed into his presence. When, therefore, 
they had found him among the slaves of Orcetes, quite uncared 
for by any one, they brought him just as he was, clanMng his 
fetters, and all clothed in rags, before the king. 

130. As soon as he was entered into the presence, Darius 
asked him if he knew medicine — to which he ans'wered “No,” 
for he feared that if he made himself known he would lose all 
chance of ever again beholding Greece. Darius, however, per- 
ceiving that he dealt deceitfully, and really understood tlie art, 
bade those who had brought him to the presence, go fetch the 


In the East the disgrace of a 
governor, or otlier great man, lias 
always involved the forfeiture of his 
property to the crown. Cha-rdin says : 
“ Tonfco disgrace en Perse emporte in- 
failliblement aveo soi la confiscation 
des biena ” (torn. iii. p. 310), So 
we find in the decrees of Cyrus, re- 


ported by Josephus (Antiq. xii. 1), 
that transgrcsvsors wore to bo eruciJiod, 
and their goods forfeited to tlio king 
(ras ouertas avrSiy dvat fSairiXucds) j com- 
pare also Antiq. xii, ch. -k 

^ On the celebrity of the Egyptians 
as physicians see Book ii. ch. S-i, notc;^ 
and supra, ch. i. note ", 
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scourges and tihe pricking-irons.^ Upon this Democedes made 
confession, but at the same time said, that he had no thorough 
knowledge of medicine— he had but lived some time with a 
physician, and in this way had gained a slight smattering of 
the art. However, Darius put himself under his care, and 
Democedes, by using the remedies customary among the 
Greeks, and exchanging the violent treatment of the Egyptians 
for milder means, first enabled him to get some sleep, and 
then in a very little time restored him altogether, after he had 
quite lost the hope of ever having the use of his foot. Here- 
upon the king presented Democedes with two sets of fetters 
wrought in gold ; so Democedes asked if he meant to double 
his sufferings because he had brought him back to health? 
Darius was pleased at the speech, and bade the eunuchs take 
Democedes to see his wives, which they did accordingly, tell- 
ing them all that this was the man who had saved the king’s 
life. Then each of the wives dipped vith a saucer into the 
chest of gold, and gave so bountifully to DemocMes, that 
a slave named Sciton, who followed him, and picked up the 
staters ® which fell from the saucers, gathered together a great 
heap of gold. . 

131. This DemocMes left his country and became attached 
to Polycrates in the following way His father, who dwelt at 
Crotona, was a man of a savage temper, and treated him cruelly. 
When, therefore, he could no longer bear such constant ill- 
usage, Democedes left his home, and sailed away to Egina. 
There he set up in business, and succeeded the first year in 
surpassing ail the best-skilled physicians of the place, not- 


® Perhaps the the 

TrepcJyai <n'57)pa7 of Procopias (Be Bell. 
Pers. i. 7, § 6), In ancient, as in 
modern times, putting out the eyes 
has been a Persian punishment. (Cf. 
Xen. Anab. i. ix. 13.) 

^ By staters we must here under- 
stand Davies, the earliest gold-coin of 
Persia. Herodotus in anofchei* place 
calls them Baric staters (vii. 28). 
These w-ere of very nearly the same 


value as the’ staters principally cur- 
rent in Greece. The stater of Cyzicus 
weighed, probably, about 140 grains ; 
that of Athens 1321 ; that of Lampsa- 
cus 129; that of Phoccea 127. The 
Baric is found, from the specimens 
which remain, to 'weigh 1284 grains. 
(See Hussey’s Ancient Weights and 
Measures, ch. vii. ; and vide infra, 
vii. 28.) 
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■withstanding that he was withont instruments, and had with 
him none of the appliances needful for the practice of his art. 
In the second year the state of Egina hired his services at the 
price of a talent ; in the third the Athenians engaged him at 
a hundred miniB ; and in the fourth Poly crates at two talents."^ 
So he went to Samos, and there took up his abode. It was in 
no small measure from his success that the Crotoniats came to 
be reckoned such good physicians; for ahoiit this period the 
physicians of Crotona had the name of being the best, and 
those of Cyr&ie the second best, in all Greece. The Argivcs, 
about the same time, were thought to he the first musicians in 
Greece. 

132. After Democedes had cured Darius at Susa, he dwelt 
there in a large house, and feasted daily at the king’s table, 
nor did he lack anything that his heart desired, excepting 
liberty to return to his country. By intereeding for them with 
Darius, he saved the lives of the Egyptian physicians who had 
had the care of the king before he came, when they were about 
to be impaled because they had been surpassed 1)y a Greek ; 
and further, he succeeded in rescuing an Elean soothsayer,'"^ 
who had followed the fortunes of Polycrates, and was lying in 
utter neglect among his slaves. In short, there was no one 
who stood so high as Democedes in the favour of the king. 

133. Moreover, within a little while it happened that Atossa, 
the daughter of Cyrus, who was married to Darius, had a boil 


^ Herodotus, wliere he mentiorts no 
standard, mnst be regarded as intend- 
ing the Attic, which -vTas in general 
Tise throughout Greece in his own day. 
The salary of Democedes wdll therefore 
be : — 1st year, 60 mince, or 243 Z, 155. ; 
2nd year, 100 u? m<r, or 406Z. 05. ; 3i'd 
year, 120 mime, or 48'7Z. 10s. Yalc- 
henaer thinks that neither Athens nor 
Egina could have afforded such large 
sums (note ad loc.). But it must bo 
remembered that Athens w^as at this 
time under the tyranny of Bisistratus. 
Perhaps, however, the descendants of 
Democedes, from whom Herodotus, it 


is likely, received tlie tale, magnified 
the amount, to enhance tlie glory of 
their ancestor. The emjdoyniont of 
state-physicians in Greece is noticed 
by Xenophon (Mem. iv. ii. § r>i and 
Plato ((aorg. pp, 21.24; Leg. iv. p, 
193). 

^ Elis about this time a]>poars to 
have furnished sootlisayers to all 
Greece. The Phociuns (viii, 36} Iracl 
an Elean soothsayer, named Tellias. 
And at Platroathe soothsay m-s on both 
sides were of the same nation (ix. 33 
and 37). The gift was hereditary in 
certain families (vide infra, ix. 33)1 
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form upon her breast, •which, after it burst, began to spread 
and increase. Now so long as the sore -was of no great size, 
she hid it through shame, and made no mention of it to any 
one: but when it became worse, she sent at last for Demo- 
cedes, and showed it to him. DemocMes said that he would 
make her well, but she must first promise him with an oath 
that if he cured her she would grant him whatever request he 
might prefer ; assuring her at the same time that it should be 
nothing which she could blush to hear. 

134. On these terms Democedes applied his art, and soon 
cured the abscess ; and Atossa, when she had heard his request, 
spake thus one night to Darius : — 

It seemeth to me strange, my lord, that, with the mighty 
power which is thine, thou sittestidle, and neither makest any 
conquest, nor advancest the power of the Persians. Methinks 
that one who is so young, and so richly endowed with wealth, 
should perform some noble achievement to prove to the Persians 
that it is a man who governs them. Another reason, too, 
should urge thee to attempt some enterprise. Not only does 
it befit thee to show the Persians that a man rules them, but 
for thy own peace thou shouldest waste their strength in wars, 
lest idleness breed revolt against thy authority. Now, too, 
whilst thou art still young, thou mayest well accomplish some 
exploit; for as the body grows in strength, the mind too ripens, 
and as the body ages, the mind’s powers decay,, till at last it 
becomes dulled to everything.’’ 

So spake Atossa, as DemocMes had instructed her, Darius 
answered: — Dear lady, thou hast uttered the very thoughts 
that occupy my brain. I am minded to construct a bridge 
which shall join our continent with the other, and so carry 
war into Scythia. Yet a brief space and all will be accom- 
plished as thou desirest,” 

But Atossa rejoined Look now, this war with Scjdliia 
were best reserved awhile— for the Scythians may be conquered 
at any time. Prithee, lead me thy host first into Greece. I 
long to be served by some of those Lacedaemonian maids of 
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■wliom I have heard so mnch. I want also ArgiYe, and Athe- 
nian, and Corinthian women,® There is now at the court 
a man who can tell thee better than any one else in the whole 
world whatever thou wouldst know concerning Greece, and 
who might serve thee right well as guide; I mean him who 
performed the cure on thy foot/’ 

Dear lady,” Darius answered, since it is thy wish that 
we try first the valour of the Greeks, it were best, methinks, 
before marching against them, to send some Persians to spy 
out the land; they may go in company with the man thou 
mentionest, and when they have seen and learnt all, they can 
bring us back a full report. Then, having a more perfect 
knowledge of them, I will begin the war.” 

135. Darius, having so spoke, put no long distance between 
the word and the deed, but as soon as day broke he summoned 
to his presence fifteen Persians of note, and bade them taka 
Democedes for their guide, and explore the sea-coasts of 
Greece. Above all, they were to be sure to bring Democedes 
back with them, and not suffer him to run away and escape. 
After he had given these orders, Darius sent for Democedes, 
and besought him to serve as guide to the Persians, and when 
he had shown them the whole of Greece to come back to 
Persia. He should take, he said, all the valuables he pos- 
sessed as presents to his father and his brothers, and he should 
receive on his return a far more abundant store. Moreover, 
the king added, he would give him, as his contribution towards 
the presents, a merchant-ship laden with all manner of 
precious things, which should accompany him on his voyage. 
Now I do not believe that Darius, when he made these 
promises, had any guile in his heart: Democedes, however, 


^ It has been remarked (Mxtre’s iLit. 
of Greece, vol. iv. p. 406) that this 
anecdote is at variance with others in 
Herodotns, which represent the Per* 
sians as profoundly ignorant of the 
leading Greek states at a date long 
subsequent to the present. (See below, 
V. 73, and especially v. 105, where 
utter ignorance of the Athenians is 


ascribed to J)arins,) The contradiction 
is certainly glaring, and no doubt the 
anecdotes came from different sources. 
That in the test is in all probability 
derived from the descendants of l)e- 
iQOcedes at Crotona, axid thus has 
some claim to attention. (Sec, how- 
ever, note on ch. 138 *) 
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who suspected that the king spoke to try him, took care not to 
snatch at the offers with any haste; hut said, "'he would 
leave his own goods behind to enjoy upon his return — the 
merchant-ship which the king proposed to grant him to carry 
gifts to his brothers, that he would accept at the king’s 
hands,” So when Darius had laid his orders upon Democedes, 
he sent him and the Persians away to the coast; 

136. The men went down to Phoenicia, to Sidon, the Phoeni- 
cian town, where straightway they fitted out Wo triremes and 
a trading-vessel,’’ which they loaded with all manner of 
precious merchandise ; and, everything being now ready, they 
set sail for Greece. When they had made the land, they kept 
along the shore and examined it, taking notes of all that they 
saw ; ® and in this way they explored the greater portion of the 
country, and ail the most famous regions, until at last they 
reached Tarentum in Italy. There Aristophilides, king of the 
Tarentines,^ out of kindness to Democedes, took the rudders 
off the Median ships, and detained their crews as spies. 
Meanwhile Democedes escaped to Crotona, his native city,^^ 


^ Literally, a roimd-bailt vessel.’^ 
The word yav\6s (yavXos) is clearly 
o£ Semitic origin, and connects with 
the Hebrew “ volvo,” and 
“ orbis, sphsera.” All manner of round 
objects are named from this root : as, 
skuir' (comp. Golgotha) 5 
scroll;” ‘^a mirror;” 
“dung” (of horses); *'acup, 
a bowl.” This last word seems to be 
the original of the Greek yavXos^ which 
is used for a bowl or bucket (infra, 
vi. 119), as well as for a round-built 
vessel. It may be remarked that the 
Greek writers use yavKos specially, if 
not solely, for a Phoenician merchant- 
ship, See below, viii. 97, yavKohs 
4>o IV iKT) 'to V s. And Callimachus, 
KvTrp6d€ "X 6 y t 6 s jtte KotriiyoLy^v 
evddBe yavXos. Ei)icharmus (ap. Athen. 
Deip- vii. p. 320, C.), yavAmcriv iv 
Lv iKiico7s. And the Scholiast 
(ad Aristoph. Av. 672),yavKos,^oivi- 


KiK 6 V, Also Hesychius, yavKoif rk 
7rotiX€viKh rov ydhaKros ayysta, kuI ra 
^oiviKa ( 1. ^oLviKiKa ) 7r\oTa. (See 
Bochart’s Phaleg, ii. xL) 

® Larcher renders ils leverent le 
plan,” and Lange zeichneten sie auf.” 
But airoypd^eiv never bears this mean- 
ing in Greek ; it is always “ to take 
notes” or “register.” (See ii. 145, 
V. 29, vii. 100, and compare Scott and 
Liddell in voc.) The map exhibited 
by Aristagoras at Athens (infra, v. 49) 
appears to have been the earliest of 
which Herodotus had any knowledge. 

^ Ailstophilides is king (^aaiKehs)^ 
not tyrant (rvpavvos)^ of Tarentum. 
As Tarentum was founded from Sparta 
(Ephor. Frag. 53 ; Antioch. Frag. 14) , 
it is piubable that it had constitutional 
kings from the first. 

Crotona (the modern town of Cro» 
tone, a bishop's see, and a place of 
some trade) was distant about 150 
nhles along shore from Tarentum 
{Taranto). 
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wliereupon AristopHlides released tite Persians from prison;, 
and gave tlieir rudders back to them. 

137. The Persians now quitted Tarentiim, and sailed to 
Grotoiia in pursuit of Democedes ; they found him in the 
market-place, where they straightway laid Yiolent hands on 
him. Some of the Crotoniats, who greatly feared the power 
of the Persians, were willing to give him up ; but others 
resisted, held DemocMes fast, and even striiei the Persians 
with then: walking-sticks. They, on their part, kept dying 
out, Men of Crotona, beware what you do. It is the king's 
runaway slave that you are rescuing. Think you Darius will 
tamely submit to such an insult? Think j^ou, that if you 
carry off the man from us, it will hereafter go well with you ? 
Will you not rather be the first persons on whom we shall 
make war ? Will not your city be the first we shall seek to 
lead away captive?'' Thus they spake; but the Crotoniats 
did not heed them, they rescued Democedos,^^ and seized 
also the trading-ship which the Persians had brought with 
them from Phoenicia. Thus robbed, and bereft of their guide, 
the Persians gave up all hope of exploring the rest of Greece, 
and set sail for Asia. ; As they were departing, Democedes 
sent to them, and begged they would inform Darius that the 
daughter of Milo was affianced to him as his bride. For the 
name of Milo the wrestler was in high repute with the king.^ 
My belief is, that Democedes hastened his marriage by the 
payment of a large sum of money for the purpose of showing 
Darius that he was a man of mark in his ovii coiiiitry. 

rately asKsigns tills stmy; ' Tiiiiffi 

.■fnote ;ad: loc.|. ■■ ■ 

^ Miio is said'to Eaye cari*iea,.;:Gfi: ''tiie 
' prize for wrestling,, six .times , , at. tlie 
'.Olympic, "and ■ se.yen^'tinieS'''' a.t'' tiie'.'iy- 
tEian, games (Pans, yl xiv, 2 ; Aul. 
Gell. K Att. XV. 16). On ins great 
strength, see Athenrens, x. p. 412, E; 
and compare Schol. ad Theocrir. iv. 0. 
Mr, Grote ;remarfe;'with' jnsticeUliat' 
‘‘■gigantic ninsGiilar-fcrce;’'*' would he'' 
appreci.ated...in Bersia. innclr more than 
intellectual ability (iv. p. 327). 


xne ream j 01 mis rescne receives 
a certain degree of confirmation from 
a story told by Athenmns (JDeipn. xii 
p, 522, A.) . It was a custom at Cro- 
tona, he says, for the attendant of the 
chief magistrate to "wear, on the 7th of 
each month, a Persian garment~the 
ti-adition being that this was done to 
commemorate the r escue of Democedes, 
because the Crotoniats at that time 
stripped his dress off the Persian who 
kid hands upon their fellow-citizens, 
and, to mark their contempt, put it 
on this officer. Bean Blakosley inacou- 
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188. Tlie Persians weighed anchor and left Crotoiia, hut, 
being wrecked on the coast of Ia|)ygia,^ were made slaves 
by the inhabitants. Prom this condition they were rescued 
by Gillus,^ a banished Tarentine, who ransomed them at his 
own cost, and took them back to Darius. Darius offered to 
repay this service by granting Gillus whatever boon he chose 
to ask; whereujion Gillus told the king of his misfortune, and 
begged to be restored to Ms country. Fearing, how^ever, that 
he might bring trouble on Greece if a vast armament were 
sent to Italy on his account, he added that it w^ould content 
him if the Cnidians undertook to obtain his recall. Now the 
Cnidians wm*e close friends of the Tarentines,^ wMch made 
him think there was no likelier means of procuring his return. 
Darius promised, and performed his part; for he sent a 
messenger to Cnidus, and commanded the Cnidians to restore 
Gillus. The Cnidians did as he wished, but found themselves 
unable to persuade the Tarentines, and were too weak to 
attempt force. Such then was the course which this matter 


took. These were the first Persians who ever came from Asia 
to Greece ; ^ and they w-ere sent to spy out the land for the 
reason which I have before mentioned. 

139. After this, king Darius besieged and took Samos, 


- Tlie lapygian promontory (Capo di 
Leuca) was always difficult to double* 
(See Flutarch. vit. Pyrrh. § 16.) 

® Was this the Gillus, ruler of Cro- 
tona, who ransomed Pythagoras from 
Cambyses, according to Apuleius ? 
(Florid, ii. 15, p. 59). Wesseling 
thinks so (note ad loc.). 

^ Their common Dorian origin may 
in some degree account for this. 

^ Compare the conclusion of cli. 56. 
In the mind of Herodotus this voyage 
is of the greatest importance. It is 
the first step towards the invasion of 
Greece, and so a chief link in the 
chain of his History, UThether 
Darius attached muoli importance to 
it is a difl'erent matter. W'e must 
bear in mind that the details have 
evidently come from the descendants 
of Democcdes, with whom Herodotus 


•would have been brought into contact 
in Magna Grsecia. The whole colour- 
ing of the story, therefore, would be 
what Democedes, jilainly a vain- 
glorious man (ch. 137), chose to make 
it. I attach less credit to the details 
than Mr, Grote, who accepts not only 
the incidents, but much of the colour, 
ing (voL iv. pp. 347-351). Dahlmann’s 
remarks appear to me very sensible : 
^‘That after the conclusion of the 
Babylonian rebellion,’" he says, “Da- 
rius should have inarched, not against 
Greece, but against Scythia,, shows 
perhaps that we must not estimate 
the influence of the physician too 
highly. Everybody iuish.es to he thought 
to have had a share in the political 
events of his day, (Life of Hei*od. 
vii. § 4, end.) 
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■which was the first city, Greek or Barbarian, that he con- 
quered. The cause of his making war upon Samos was the 
following At the time when Cambyses, son of Gyrus, 
marched against Egypt, vast numbers of Greeks flocked 
thither; some, as might have been looked for, to push their 
trade ; others, to serve in his army ; others again, merely to 
see the land: among these last was Syloson, son of JEaces, 
and brother of Poly crates, at that time an exile from Samos.^ 
This Syloson, during his stay in Egypt, met with a singular 
piece of good fortune. He happened one day to put on a 
scarlet cloak, and thus attired to go into the market-place at 
Memphis, when Darius, who was one of Cambyses' body- 
guard, and not at that time a man of any account,^ saw him, 
and taking a strong liking to the dress, went up and offered to 
purchase it. Syloson perceived how anxious he was, and by a 
lucky inspiration answered : There is no price at which I 
would sell my cloak ; but I will give it thee for nothing, if it 
must needs be thine." Darius thanked him, and accej^tedthe 
garment. 

140. Poor Syloson felt at the time that he had fooled away 
his cloak in a very simple manner ; hut afterwards, when in 
the course of years Cambyses died, and the seven Persians 
rose in revolt against the Magus, and Darius was the man 
chosen out of the seven to have the kingdom, Syloson learnt 
that the person to whom the crovii had come was the very 


® Vide supra, ch. 39. 

^ TJiis could not bo true, yet it is a 
necessaiy feature in tlie story, wbicli 
supposes Syloson to bare had no in- 
terested motive in making Darius the 
present. Darius, the Acheemenian, of 
the blood royal, failing the issue of 
Cyrus the Great, heir-presumptive (as 
is likely) to the throne, could not be a 
mere guardsman in the service of 
Cambyses, or a personage of sinall 
account. The whole story of the cloak 
is suspicious : it seems to be one of 
those amusing pieces of provincial 
gossip which were current among the 
lively Greeks {compare the dramatic 


stories of Phanes, Dcmocedos, &e.) 
and which exactly pleased the fancy 
of the HaHcarnassian. Both from the 
Behistun Inscription and from the 
previous narrative of Herodotus 
(supra, ch. ^0), it may be gathered 
that Darius was never in Egypt at all, 
but remained at home when Cambyses 
made his expedition. Syloson was a 
refugee at his court, as Demaratus 
was afterwards (vii, 3) j and obtained 
his request, because Darius was glad 
of so good an opportunity of destroy- 
ing the quasi -independence of Samoa, 
which had long been galling to the 
Persians (supra, ch. 120). 
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man who had coveted his cloak in Egypt, and to whom he had 
freely given it. So he made his way to Susa, and seating 
himself at the portal of the royal palace, gave out that he 
was a benefactor of the king.^ Then the doorkeeper went and 
told Darius. Amazed at what he heard, the king said thus 
within himself : — What Greek can have been my benefactor, 
or to which of them do I owe anything, so lately as I have got 
the kingdom? Scarcely a man of them all has been here, 
not more than one or two certainly, since I came to the throne. 
Nor do I remember that I am in the debt of any Greek. 
However, bring him in, and let me hear what he means by his 
boast.'’ So the doorkeeper ushered Syloson into the presence, 
and the interpreters asked him who he was, and what he had 
done that he should call himself a benefactor of the king. 
Then Syloson told the whole story of the cloak, and said that 
it was he wdio had made Darius the present. Hereupon 
Darius exclaimed, Oh ! thou most generous of men, art 
thou indeed he who, when I had no power at all, gavest me 
something, albeit little? Truly the favour is as great as a 
very grand present would be nowadays. I will therefore give 
thee in return gold and silver without stint, that thou mayest 
never repent of having rendered a service to Darius, son of 
Hystaspes.” Give me not, 0 king,” replied Syloson, 

either silver or gold; but recover me Samos, my native land, 
and let that be thy gift to me. It belongs now to a slave of 
ours, who, when Oroetes j)ut my brother Polycrates to death, 
became its master. Give me Samos, I beg ; but give it un- 
harmed, with no bloodshed — no leading into captivity.” 

141, When he heard this, Darius sent off an army, under 
Otanes, one of the seven, with orders to accomplish all that 
Syloson had desired. And Otanes went down to the coast and 
made ready to cross over. 

142. The government of Samos was held at this time by 

■arcliives' .(vide infra, ,':viii.:. '''Syloson, 

makes a claim to fee pnt on this list. 


® The king^s benefactors (Orosangm) 
■were a body of persons whose names 
were formally enregisteredin the royal 
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Masandrius, son of Mseandrius,^ wliom Poly crates had ap- 
pointed as his deputy. This person coiieeiYed the wish to act 
like the justest of men, but it was not allowed him to do so. 
On reeeiying tidings of the death of Poly crates, he forthwith 
raised an altar to Jove the Protector of Freedom, and assigned 
it the piece of ground which may still be seen in the suburb. 
This done, he assembled all the citizens, and spoke to them as 
follows : 

^^Te know, friends, that the sceptre of Potycrates, and all 
his power, has passed into my hands, and if I choose I may 
rule over you. But what I condemn in another I will, if I 
may, avoid myself. I never approved the ambition of Poly- 
crates to lord it over men as good as himself, nor looked with 
favour on any of those who have done the like. Now, there- 
fore, since he has fulfilled his destiny, I lay down niy office, 
and proclaim equal rights. All that I claim in return is six 
talents from the treasures of Polycrates, and the priesthood 
of Jove the Protector of Freedom, for myself and my descend- 
ants for ever. Allow me this, as the man by whom his 
temple has been built, and by whom ye yourselves are now 
restored to liberty,” As soon as Mseandrius had ended, one of 
the Samians rose up and said, “ As if thou wert fit to rule us, 
base-born and rascal as thou art ! Think rather of account- 
ing for the monies which thou hast fingered.” 

143. The man who thus spoke was a certain Telesarehus, 
one of the leading citizens. Mseandriiis, therefore, feeling 
sure that if he laid down the sovereign power some one else 
would become tyrant in his. room, gave up the tlioiigiit of 
relinquishing it. Withdrawing to the citadel, he sent for tlie 
chief men one by one, under pretence of showing them his 
accounts, and as fast as they came arrested them and put 
them in irons. So these men were bound; and idfetiiidriiig 
within a short time fell sick : whereupon Lyearetus,^'^ one of 

^ Vide supra, cli. 123. iiurnble ori.^-in. 

j^Itcandrius had been the secretary “ For the ulibriate fnre of Lyca- 

(ypaixfxar terras) of Polycrates (supra, retus, see below, Book v. ch. 27. 
ch. 123), which would indicate a 
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Ms brothers^ tliinking that lie was going to die, and wishing to 
make his own accession to the throne the easier, sle%Y all the 
prisoners. It seemed that the Samians did not choose to be a 
'free people. 

144. When the Persians whose business it was to restore 
Sjdoson reached Samos, not a man was found to lift up his 
hand against them. MaBandrius and his jiartisans exj)ressecl 
themselves willing to quit the island upon certain terms, and 
these terms were agreed to by Otanes. After the treaty was 
made, the most distinguished of the Persians had their 
thrones^ brought, and seated themselves over against * the 
citadel. 

145. Now the king Maeandrius had a light-headed brother — 
Charilaiis by name — whom for some offence or other he had 
shut up in prison: this man heard what was going oif, and 
peering through his bars, saw the Persians sitting peacefully 
upon their seats, whereupon he exclaimed aloud, and said he 
must speak with Maeandrius. When this ivas rej^orted to him, 
Maeandrius gave orders that Charilaiis should be released 
from prison and brought into his presence. No sooner did he 
arrive than he began reviling and abusing his brother, and 
strove to persuade him to attack the Persians. Thou 
meanest-spirited of men,” he said, ^'thou canst keep me, thy 
brother, chained in a dungeon, notwithstanding that I have 
done nothing worthy of bonds ; but when the Persians come 
and drive thee forth a houseless wanderer from thy native 
land, thou lookest on, and hast not the heart to seek revenge, 
though they might so easily be subdued. If thou, however, 
art afraid, lend me thy soldiers, and I will make them 
pay dearly for their coming here; I engage too to send thee 
first safe out of the island.” 

146. So si^ake Charilaus, and Maeandrius gave consent ; not 


^ For arexDreseutationof the Persian 
throne, sec note on Book vii, ch. 15. 
Darias is lacntioned as sitting upon a 
throne at the siege o£ Babj’lon (infra, 
cli. 155), and Xerxes at Thermopjlse 


(vii. 211, ad fin.) and Salamis (viii. 90). 
So Sennacherib is represented in the 
Assji'ian sculptiu*es. (Layard’s Niiie- 
Yeh and Babylon, p. 150.) 
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(I Ibelieye) that lie was so yoM of sense as to imagine that his 
own forces could overcome those of the king, but because he 
was jealous of Syloson, and did not wish him to get so quietly 
an unharmed city. He desired, therefore, to rouse the anger 
of the Persians against Samos, that so he might deliver it up 
to Syloson with its power at the lowest possible ebb ; for he 
knew well that if the Persians met with a disaster they would 
be furious against the Samians, while he himself felt secin#of 
a. retreat at any time that he liked, since he had a secret 
passage underground^ leading from the citadel to the sea, 
M^andrius accordingly took ship and sailed away from 
Samos ; and Charilaiis, having armed all the mercenaries, 
threw open the gates, and fell upon the Persians, who looked 
for nothing of the kind, since they supposed that the whole 
mattSr had been arranged by treaty. At the first onslaught, 
therefore, all the Persians of most note, men who were in the 
habit of using litters,^ were slain by the mercenaries ; the rest 
of the army, however, came to the rescue, defeated the mer- 
cenaries, and drove them back into the citadel. 

147. Then Otanes, the general, when he saw the great 
calamity which had befallen the Persians, made up his mind 
to forget the orders which Darius had given him, not to kill 
or enslave a single Samian, but to deliver up the island 
unharmed to Syloson,’’ and gave the word to his army that 
they should slay the Samians, both men and boys, wherever 
they could find them. Upon this some of his troops laid siege 
to the citadel, while others began the massacre, killing all 
they met, some outside, some inside the temples. 


^ That tlie art of tunnelling was 
Imown at Samos is evident from wliat 
is said above (cb, 60), and from the 
remains which have been found in tbe 
island. (See note ^ on ch. 60.) 

® This seems to me the best explana- 
tion of the expression rohs duppo^opevfjLe* 
yovs. The reference is not to the seats 
on which they were sitting (which are 
called $p6yoi^ not di<ppoi), but to the 


%>alanqtdns in which they wei'o ordi- 
narily earned. (See the Erymolog. 
Magn. and compare Tlesyehius and 
Snidas ad voc.) Dean Blakcsley re- 
gards the dl^pos as a foot.st<^ol, and 
understands 'rohs SKfipcKpop^vfiipovs as 
those who were attended by fot’rtstool- 
bearers {Bi(ppo4)6poi — eonip. Athen. 
Deipn. xii. p. 51-h A.) ; Imt this ap- 
pears to be a later sense. 
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148. Maeandriiis fled from Samos to Lacedsemon/ and con- 
veyed tliitlier all the riches which he had brought away from 
the island, after which he acted as follows. Having placed 
upon his board all the gold and silver vessels that he had, and 
bade his servants employ themselves in cleaning them, he 
himself went and entered into conversation with Cleomenes, 
son of Anaxandridas, king of Sparta, and as they talked 
brought him along to his houses There Cleomenes, ’seeing 
the plate, was filled with wonder and astonishment ,* whereon 
the other begged that he would carry home with him any of 
the vessels that he liked. Mseandrius said this two or three 
times; but Cleomenes here displayed surpassing honesty.^ 
He refused the gift, and thinking that if kfeandrius made the 
same offers to others he would get the aid he sought, the 
Spartan king went straight to the eiohors and told them ''it 
would be best for Sparta that the Samian stranger should be 
sent away from the Peloponnese; for otherwise he might 
perchance persuade himself or some other Spartan to be 
base.” The ephors took his advice, and let Mseandrius know 
by a herald that he must leave the city. 

149. Meanwhile the Persians netted ^ Samos, and delivered 


^ As the Samian exiles a little earlier home readily when summoned, he- 

(eh. 45), so. Mmandrins now seeks aid cause he expected to secure his acquit- 

frora Sparta, the Greek state that tal by bribery (ib. i. 131). Gylippns 

was thoup^ht likely to undertake such was accused of embezzlement (Pint, 

an expedition. Grcesus before (i. 09), Lysandr. c. 16). The difficulties which 

and Avistagoras afterwards (v. 38), the Lycurgean regulations threw in 

followed the same course. It was not the way of amassing treasure seem to 

until refused by Sparta that even the have whetted the appetite for gain, 

latter applied to Athens. and to have made the Spartans more 

® It was rarely that the Spartan venal than the other Greeks. (Of. 

kings, or indeed their other leaders, Arist. Pol, ii. 6, pp. 57-8, ed. Tauch.) 
could resist a bribe. Cleomenes him- ^ For the description of this process 
self almost yielded (infra, V. 51). Leo- see below, Book vi. ch. 31. Strabo 

tycliidos was bribed (vi. 72). Pausanias (xiv. p. 915) ascribes the depopulation, 

was corrupted by offers from the Per- of Samos to the harshness of Syloson’s 

sians (Thucyd. i. 129). Eurybiades was government; and quotes in iihisfcra- 

bribed by Tlieinistoclos (infra, viii. tion the provei-b, :§yAo<r<£rTos 

5) ; Piistuanax and Cleandrides by evpvxa>ph- But this proverb is quite 

Pericles (Thucyd. ii. 21, Plat. Pericl, compatible with the account of Hero- 

c. 22) ; Astyochus by Tissaphernes dotns. 

(Thucyd. viii. 50). Pausanias returned Samos does not appear to have suf- 
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it up to Syloson, stripped of all its men. After some time, 
however, this same general Otanes was induced to repeople it 
by a dream which he had, and a loathsome disease that seized 
on him. 

150. After the armament of Otanes had set sail for Samos, 
the Babylonians revolted,’ havmg made every preparation for 
defence. Dining all the time that the Magus was king, and 
while the seven were eonspning, they had profited by the 
troubles, and had made themselves ready against a siege. 
And it happened somehow or other that no one perceived what 
they were doing. At last when the time came for rebelling 
openly, they did as follows: — having first set apart their 
mothers, each man chose besides out of his whole household 
one woman, whomsoever he pleased ; these alone were allowed 
to live, while all the rest were brought to one place and 
strangled. The women chosen were kept to ' make bread for 
the men ; ® while the others were strangled that they might 
not consume the stores. 


151. When tidings reached Darius of what had happened, 
he drew together all his power, and began the war by march- 
ing straight upon Babylon, and laying siege to the place. The 


fered wery greatly by these transac- 
tions, since in the Ionian revolt, not 
twenty 3^ears afterwards, she was able 
to furnish sixty ships (vi* 8). The 
severities exercised by the Persians 
are probably exaggerated. 

7 It has been already mentioned 
that Babylon revolted twice from 
Darius, once in the first, and a second 
time in the fourth year of his reign. 
It cannot be determined which of these 
two revolts Herodotus intended to 
descx’ibe. Of the former, •which was 
quelled by Darius in person, the details 
are given in the Behistun Inscription 
(col. i. par. Id-19, col. ii. par, 1}, 
The latter is briofiy described in col. 
iii. par. 13, 14. Neither of these two 
accounts agrees in any point with the 
narrative of Herodotus. 

Ctesias (Exc. Pers. § 22) asserted 
that the details given by Herodotus 


belonged, not to any siege under 
Daiius, but to one which took place in 
the reign of Xerxes. Zopyru.^?, neeoi'd- 
ing to him, was governor of Babylon 
at the time, and was killed b}" the 
rebels. It was Megabyxus, his sou, 
wlio, to avenge his father, nintilated 
himself. Traces of this siege of Baby- 
lon by Xerxes, and tlie severities con- 
sequent upon it, appear in Herodotus 
(i. 183, end), Arrian (Exp. Alex. vii. 
17), and Piutarch (.Ap<.)plu!ieirm. p. 
173, 0.). 

® Compare Thucyd, ii. 7v8. Dean 
Blakcvsley well remarks <m the large 
place wliicli bread-iiiaking wouhl oc- 
cupy in the duties of the anta'ent 
domestic. The ‘*bread-tiiaker had 
not merely to mix and bakt^ the l^read, 
but to grind the Hour. (Cf. Exodus 
xi. 5 ; Alatt. xxlv. 4-1 j Horn. Od. xx. 
105-111, d:c.) 
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Babylonians, lioweyer, cared not a wliit for liis siege.® 
Mounting upon the battlements that crowned their w^alls, they 
insulted and jeered at Darius and his mighty host. One even 
shouted to them and said, ‘/Why sit ye there, Persians? why 
do ye not go back to your homes ? Till mules foal ye will not 
take our city/' This was said by a Babylonian who thought 
that a mule w’'Ould never foal. 

152. Now when a year and seven months had passed, 
Darius and his army were quite vrearied out, finding that they 
could not anyhow take the city. All stratagems and all arts 
had been used, and yet the king could not previiil — not even 
when he tried the means by which Cyrus made hinivself master 
of the place. The Babylonians were ever upon the ivateh, 
and he found no w^ay of conquering them, 

15S. At last, in the twentieth month, a marvellous thing 
hapiiened to Zopjums, son of the Megabyzus who was among 
the seven men that overthrew the Magus. One of his sumpter- 
mules gave birth to a foal.^® Zo|;)yriis, when they told him, 
not thinking that it could be true, w^ent and saw the colt with 
his own eyes ; after which he commanded his servants to tell 
no one what had come to pass, while he himself pondered the 
matter. Calling to mind then the wnrds of the Babylonian at 
the beginning of the siege, “ Till mules foal ye shall not take 
our city " — he thought, as he reflected on this speech, that 
Babylon might now be taken. -For it seemed to him that 
there was a divine providence in the man having used the 
phrase, and then his mule having foaled. 

154. As soon therefore as he felt within himself that Baby- 
Ion was fated to be taken, he went to Darius and asked him if 
he set a very high value on its conquest. When he found that 
Darius did indeed value it highly, he considered further with 
himself how" he might make the deed his own, and be the man 


® Compai'G tlieir confidence when 
besieged by Cyrns (snpra, i. 190). 

Ctosias appears to have denied this 
part of the story altogether (Exc. 


Pers. L s. c.). On the possibility of the 
occaixenccj sec Arise. Hist. An. vi. 24 ; 
Plin. H. N. viii. 44; and compare 
Beebiriami. ad Arist. Ausc. Mirab. c. 70. 
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to take Babylon. Noble exploits in Persia are ever highly 
honoured, and raise their anthors to greatness. He therefore 
reviewed all ways of bringing the city under, but found none 
by which he could hope to prevail, unless he maimed himself 
and then went over to the enemy. To do this seeming to him 
a light matter, he mutilated himself in a way that was utterly 
without remedy. For he cut off his own nose and ears, and 
then, clipping his hair close and flogging himself with a 
scourge, he came in this plight before Darius. 

155. Wrath stirred witliin the king at the sight of a man of 
his lofty rank in such a condition ; leaping down from his 
throne, he exclaimed aloud, and asked Zoiryrus who it was 
that had disfigured him, and what he had done to be so 
treated. Zopyrus answered, “ There is not a man in the 
world, but thou, 0 king, that could reduce me to such a plight 
— no stranger’s hands have wrought this work on me, but my 
own only. I maimed myself because I could not endm’e that 
the Assyrians should laugh at the Persians.” “Wretched 
man,” said Darius, “ thou coverest the foulest deed with the 
fairest possible name, when thou sayest thy maiming is to 
help our siege forward. How will thy disfigurement, thou 
simpleton, induce the enemy to yield one day the sooner? 
Surely thou hadst gone out of thy mind when thou didst 
so misuse thyself.” “ Had I told thee,” rejoined the other, 
“what I was bent on doing, thou wouldest not have suffered it ; 
as it is, I kept my own counsel, and so accomplished my plans. 
Now, therefore, if there be no failure on thy part, we shall 
take Babylon. I will desert to the enemy as I am, and when 
I get mto their city I will tell them that it is by thee T have 
been thus treated. I think they will believe my words, iind 
entrust me with a command of troops. Thou, on thy part, 
must wait till the tenth day after I am entered within the 
town, and then i)lace near to the gates of Semiramis a. detach- 
ment of thy army, troops for whose loss thou wilt caiv little, a 
thousand men. Wait, after that, seven days, and post me 
another detachment, two thousand strong, at the Ninevcdi 
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gates ; then let twenty days pass, and at the end of that time 
station near the Chaldaean gates a body of four thousand. 
Let neither these nor the former troops be armed with any 
weapons but their swords— those thou mayest leave them. 
After the twenty days are over, bid thy whole army attack the 
city on every side, and put me two bodies of Persians, one 
at the Behan, the other at the Cissian gates; for I expect, 
that, on account of my successes, the Babylonians will entrust 
everything, even the keys of their gates, to me. Then it will 
be for me and my Persians to do the rest.” ^ 

156. Having left these instructions, Zopyrus fled towards 
the gates of the town, often looking back, to give himself the 
air of a deserter. The men upon the towers, whose business 
it was to keep a look-out, observing him, hastened down, and 
setting one of the gates slightly ajar, (questioned him who he 
was, and on what errand he had come. He replied that he 
was Zopyrus, and had deserted to them from the Persians. 
Then the doorkeej^ers, when they heard this, carried him at 
once before the Magistrates. Introduced into the assemblj?’, he 
began to bewail his misfortunes, telling them that Darius had 


Properly ‘‘ bolfc-drawers,’* wbicb 
■were very like those now used in the 
East— a straight piece of wood, with, 
upright pins, corresponding with those 
that fall down into the bolt, and which 
are pushed uj) by this key so as to 
enable the bolt to be drawn back. 
Iron keys were also used at an early 
period for smaller fastenings. — [G. W.] 
^ The stratagem of Zopyrus has 
small claims to be considered an his- 
toric fact. It seems impossible that 
either Zopyrus, who (according to both 
Herodotus and Gtesias) was for many 
years satrap of Babylonia, or Mega- 
byzus his son, who was one of the six 
great generals of Xerxes’ army (infra, 
vii. 82), and afterwards commanded 
the Persians in Egypt (infra, ch. 160), 
could have been the sufferer of such a 
terrible mutilation. For the Orientals 
will not serve under a mutilated man 
(vide siipra, ch. 73, virh 


avdphs Mdyov, Ka\ro6rov^ra ov ic 
statement of 
Polygenns (vii. 11, § 8), that the stra- 
tagem was copied from an attempt 
made by a certain Sacan beyond the 
Oxus to destroy the army of Darius, 
seems to throw the whole narrative 
into the region of romance. For ** the 
story told by Polysenus is, in its 
minutest features, identical with a 
certain standard Oriental tale, applied 
in different ages by the Persian bards 
and traditionists to Firuz and the 
Hiyathelah, by Abu Eilian to Kan- 
islika and the Indians, and by the his- 
torians of Cashmeer to their fa,mous 
king, Lalitaditya ’’ (Sir H. ilawlinson, 
Kote to Behist. Inscr. p. xvi.). 

It is curious to find the Latin writers 
stealing the same tale to adorn theii' 
own history (Livy, i, 54 j Ovid, Fast, 
ii 691, Ac.). 
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maltreated liim in tlie way they could see, only because he had 
given advice that the siege should be raised, since there 
seemed no hope of taking the city, "'And now/’ he went on 
to say, "my coming to you, Babylonians, will prove the 
greatest gain that you could possibly receive, while to Darius 
and the Persians it will be the severest loss. Verily he by 
whom I have been so mutilated, shall not escape tinpunished. 
And truly all the paths of his counsels are known to me/" 
Thus did Zopyrus speak. 

157. The Babylonians, seeing a Persian of such exalted 
rank in so grievous a plight, his nose and ears cut off, his 
body red with marks of scoux^ging and with blood, had no 
suspicion but that he spoke the timth, and was really come to 
be their friend and helper. They were ready, therefore, to 
grant him. anything that he asked, v and on his suing for 
a command, they entrusted to him a body of troops, with the 
help of which he proceeded to do as he had arranged mth 
Darius. On the tenth day after his flight he led out his 
detachment, and suiTounding the thousand men, whom Darius 
according to agreement had sent fii*st, he fell upon them and 
slew them all. Then the Babylonians, seeing that his deeds 
were as brave as his wurcls, were beyond measure pleased, and 
set no bounds to their trust. He waited, however, and when 
the next period agreed on had elapsed, again with a band 
of picked men he sallied forth, and slaughtered the two 
tlioiisancL After this second ex|)loit, his praise was in all 
mouths. Once more, however, he waited till the interval 
app>ointed had gone by, and then leading the troops to tlie 
place where the four thousand were, he put them also to the 
sword. This last victory gave the finishing stix)ke to his 
power, and made him all in all with the Babylonians ; accord- 
ingly they committed to him the command of their whole 
army, and put the keys of their city into his hands. 

158. Darius now, still keeping to the plan agreed upon, 
attacked the walls on every side, whereupon Zopyrus played 
out the remainder of his stratagem. While the Babylouiaus, 
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crowding to the walls, did their best to resist the Persian 
assault, he threw open the Cissiaii and the Belian gates, and 
admitted the enemy. Such of the Babylonians as witnessed 
the treachery took refuge in the temple of Jupiter Belus; the 
rest, who did not see it, kept at their posts, till at last they 
too learnt that they were betrayed. 

159. Thus was Babylon taken for the second time. Darius, 
having become master of the place, destroyed the wall, ^ and 
tore difwn all the gates ; for Cyrus had done neither the one 
nor the other when he took Babylon.^ He then chose out near 
three thousand^ of the leading citizens, and caused them to be 
crucified, while he allowed the remainder still to inhabit the 
city. Further, wishing to prevent the race of the Babylonians 

2 The sitimtion of the gates which i wemayniiderstand that breaches were 
are mentioned in this and a previous j made, which the inhabitants repaired 
chapter (ch. 155) cannot be exactly 
determined, owing to the complete 
disappearance or the ancient wall of 
Babylon. (See Essay iv. at the end of 
the volume.) No doubt, however, the sanctioned by Peter the Great, which 
Belian and the Cissian gates were to took place at Moscow in the year 1698. 
the S.E., the former probably deriving Two thousand are said to have been 
its name from the fact that it led to hung round the walls of the town, and 
AVZ/br, the city of BeLNimrod. (See otherwise killed, on that occasion, 
vol. i. Essay x. p. 618.) The “'‘Nine- The Inscriptions of Darius give.no in- 
vite gate” would lie to the north. dication of his having ever counte- 
That of Semhamis is altogether un- nanced a massacre of the extent here 
certain. mentioned. Such bloody measures 

® It is probable that Darius con- accord rather with the temper of 
tented himself with breaking breaches Xerxes, who, it is evident, treated the 
in the great wall, instead of undertak- Babylonians with far greater severity 
ing the enormous and useless labour than Darius (supra, i. 183, and Arrian, 
of levelling the immense mounds Exp. Alox. vii. 17). That monarch, to 
which begirt Babylon. The walls judge by the Behistun Inscription, 
must have been tolerably complete contented himself, on the first occasion 
when Babylon stood a siege against of the revolt of Babylon, with putting 
the forces of Xerxes, Even in the to death the pretender who headed 
time of Herodotus, so much was left the rebellion (Bell. Inscr. col. ii. par. 
that he could speak of the wall as still 1, § 5), while on the second occasion 
encircling the city i. 178), he punished with death both the rebel 

Gtesias saw' portions of it. (Died. Sic. chief and a certain number, wdiich 
ii. 7.) See the Essays appended to could not have been very large, of his 
Book i. Essay viii. § 29, note principal folio wei'S (Beh. Inscr. col. iii. 

Berosiis, on the contrary, declared par. 13, Babyl. Tr.). The impaling of 
that the outer walls were entirely de- captives had been practised at an 
stroyed by the orders of Cyrus (ap. earlier date by the xissyrians (Layard’s 
Joseph, c, Apion. i. 20). Here again Nineveh and Babylon, p. 355). 


when thej'' determined upon revolt. 

* Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. iv, 
p. 311) compares with this the whole- 
sale executions of revolted Strelitzes 
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from becoming extinct, he provided wives for them in the room 
of those whom (as I explained before) they strangled, to save 
their stores. These he levied from the nations bordering on 
Babylonia, who were each required to send so large a number 
to Babylon, that in all there were collected no fewer than fifty 
thousand. It is from these women that the Babylonians of our 
times are sprung. 

160 . As for Zopyrus, he was considered by Darius to have 
surpassed, in the greatness of his achievements, all other Per- 
sians, whether of former or of later times, except only Cyrus — 
with whom no Persian ever yet thought himself worthy to 
compare. Darius, as the story goes, would often say that 
^'he had rather Zopyrus were unmaimed, than be master of 
twenty more Babylons.''^ And he honoured Zopyrus greatly ; 
year by year he presented him with all the gifts which are 
held in most esteem among the Persians ; ^ he gave him like- 
wise the government of Babylon for his life, free from tribute ; 
and he also granted him many other favours. Megabyzus, 
who held the command in Egypt against the Athenians and 
their allies,^ was a son of this Zopyrus. And Zopyrus, who 
fled from Persia to Athens,^ was a son of this Megabyzus. 

® Plutarcli tells of tliis Zopyrus the Persian army in the Greek campaign, 
story which Herodotus relates (iv. drove the Athenians out of Egypt, and 
143) of Megabazus, the conqueror of put down the Egyptian revolt ; re- 
Thince : that Darius being asked of volted himself against Artaxerxes for 
what he ■would like to have as many not observing the terms granted to 
as there were grains in the pome- Inarus, was reconciled "with him, and 
granate which he was eating, replied, died in Persia at an advanced age. 

Zopyruses (Apophthegm, p. 173, ® This is probably the latest eveni 

A.). recoi'ded by Herodotus. It is men - 

■J’ Ctesias mentioned as the chief of tioned by Ctesias almost immediatelv 
these presents a golden hand-mill before the death of Artaxerxes, and so 
{/j.v\7}v xP^^w)) weighing six talents, belongs most likely to the year B.c. 
and 'worth somewhat more than 3000L 426 or 425. There are, however, no 

Tliis, according to him, was the most means of exactly fixing its date, 
honourable gift that a Persian subject Zopyrus led the Athenians against 
could receive (Exc- Pers. § 22). Caunus, which he hoped to be able to 

® Of. Thucyd. i 109; and Ctesias, bring over; but the Oaimians resisted, 
Exc. Pers. 32, 33. Megabyzus married and Zopyrus lost his life in the attempt 
Amytis, daughter of Xerxes, was ono (Ctesias, Exc. Pers, § 43). 
of the six superior generals of the 
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ESSAY I. 

ON THE WORSHIP OF YENUS TJPANIA TliEOUGHOUT THE 
EAST*— [G.WJ 

1* Alilat. — Mylitta or Alitta, from, weled, “to bear cbiMren.” 2. Had different 
names in different countries. 2, A Nature- Goddess* 4. The Syrian God- 
dess. 5. Tlie Papliian Yenus, or Urania^ identified with Astarte and 
Anaitis. 6. Tanat, or Anata* 7. Diana of Ephesus, 8. The mother and 
child. 9. Alitta and Elissa. 10. Gods of the Khonds* 11. Maut the 
mother. 12. Jimo-Lucina, Diana, and Astarte. 13. Europa and Cadmus. 

14. Semirainis the dove, 15. Derceto or Atargatis. 16. Athara and Athor, 

17. Inscription at Caervorran, and names of the Syrian Goddess. 18. 
Figure of Astarte. 19. Baal, Moloch, and other deities of Syria, 20. 
Arcles, Mclioertes, or Hercules. 21, Rimmon, and other Syrian deities — > 
Some introduced into Egypt. 

Some suppose Alilat to mean simply tlie “ Go.d desses ; ” "but sHe is 1, 
generally thouglit to be Yenus Urayiia, and the same whose worship 
Herodotus tells us (i. 181) was borrowed by the Persians from the 
Assyrians and AraMans. In ch, 131, Book i. Herodotus says, ^‘the 
Arabians call Yenus Alitta^ and the Assyrians call Yenus Mylitta ; ’’ 
and this he confirms in ch. 199* Like the Alitta of the Arabs, 
Mylitta corresponded to Lucina, who presided over child-birth. 
Both these names are Semitic, and are derived from 'loeled, walada^ 
to bear children.” (Mulatto is from the past participle of the 
same verb.) Indeed, Sargon (according to M. Oppert, on the 
Khorsabad bull) says, “Nisroch directs the marriages of men, and 
the Queen, of the Gods (Mylitta) presides at their birth: I have 
inscribed on the great northern gates the names of Hisroch and 
Mylitta.” She w’as the same Deity worshipped in many countries 
under various denominations; and nowhere perhaps do we see more 2. 
clearly how the same one from some slight variation of attribute or 
office was made into several different Deities, and how many may 
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be broiiglit back to tbe original one. In reality ske represented the 
Productive Principle, Nature, or the Eartb, as the generative or 
vivifying principle was typified by the Sun. She was Astarte in 
Phamicia and in other countries -(Oic, Nat. Deor. 3) ; who is even 
said by Sanchoniatho to have had a cow’s head (like Atlior, the 
Venus of Egypt), whence called Ashteroth-Karnaim or Asteroth- 
Kornim, “of the horns” (G-en, xiv, 5). She was the Venus 
Urania, said by Pausanias (i. 14) to have been chiefly honoured by 
the Assyrians. She was Anaitis in Persia and Armenia, and even 
ill Assyria, who also answered to Venus; and the Venus of Assyria 
held a child in her arms (see Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, 
p. 477), like Athor and Isis in Egypt. She was Ceres, hiijL'^rrjp or 

3. yvP'Wvp) Uie Mother Eai’th, or prolific Nature (see Macrob. 
Saturn, i, 26, and note on B. ii. ch, 9). She was the “ Queen of 
Heaven,” the Moon (who in India is also a form of the God 
of Nature) ; she was Bhea or Oybele, the Angidistis or Cybele of 
Phrygia (Strabo, xii. p. 390) ; she answered to the Greek Eileithyia;, 
who at first were several Goddesses, as well as to J uno, Diana, and 
Lucina, which three had at different times the same office; she cor- 
responded to Minerva; and in Greece to the original Aphrodite^ 
who became at last the mere personation of beauty and voluptuous- 
ness. In Egypt Isis and Atbor, and also Seben (or Seneb), the 
Goddess of Eileithyia, answer to her- in different capacities ; and a 
Goddess is found there standing on a lion, like “Mother Earth,” 
mentioned by Macrobius (Saturn, i. 26; see At, Eg, pi. Ixix.), and 
again on Assyrian monuments ; both which are probably of similar 
origin. 

4. Prom the necessity of making a distinction between her characters 
in the same country, she was called Venus-Urania, who was the 
great Syrian Goddess. Berosus says Anaitis was first introduced 
into Persia, into Babylon, Susa, Ecba tana, and Damascus about, the 
time of Artaxerxes II., the son of Darius ; but she wa,s doubtless 
known long before in the latter city. (See notes on B. iii. cl is. 70 

i), and 131.) The temple of the Paphian Venus or Venus- ITrariia is 
represented on the coins of Sardis, identifying Astarte and Anaitis. 
Strabo mentions Anaitis (xi. p. 352; xv. p. 594) with Omaniis, as 
Persian Deities, as Herodotus does Venus-Urania. In l^lgypt even 
Anaitis was worshipped at an early time as Anat or Anta, the God- 
dess of War, armed with a spear and shield, and raising a pole-axe 
in the act of striking. (See At, Eg, pi. Ixx. pt. i.) She appears to 
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have been a foreign G-oddess adopted by the Egyptians, iiTeith, the 
Minerva of Egypt, who often carries a bow and arrows, may have 
been related to Anata. The Phoenician Tanith or Tanat, who an- G, 
swered to Artemis (Diana), as shown by an inscription at Athens, 
where Abd-Tanat is translated “ Artemidorus ’’ in lien of slave,” 
or votary, of Tanat,” was the same Goddess ; and Plntai’ch (Vit. 
Artaserx.) says “Diana of Ecbatana is there called Anitis,” She 
was called Tanata by Plntai’ch, who says she was worshipped in 
the time of Artaxerxes Mnemon ; and Berosns, in saying that 
Artaxerxes Ochos first introduced the worship of ^Afppodlrr}^ Tai^aiBos, 
proves her to be the Goddess Venus. This identification of Anata 
and Venus is further shown by a papyrus (published by Champol- 
lion), whore Venus is said to be “ hTeith in the East country, and 
Sme in the lotus and waters of the West ; ” and the Venus of Sparta 
and Cythera wore the dress and arms of Minerva. 

Tanat or Thanith was also the name of a place in Cyprus, where 
Astarte was worshipped. (See the Due de Luyne’s Kings of Citium ; 
cf. Citium and Chittim (Kitium and Kitim), the Hebrew name of 
Cyprus). Tariath is thought to be Mjlitta, which agrees with the 
office of Diana in early times. Diana of Ephesus had the attributes 7. 
of prolific jSTatiire, and on some coins she stands between figures of 
the Sun and Moon. She is also as a huntress with the stag {see 
next petfje). Laiizi thinks Anata the origin of the Greek B<xvaro$» 

In a Persian inscription the name is written Anahid or Anahata, in 
Babylonian Anakhitu, in Greek Tamis ; and it is a curious fact that 
the planet Venus is still called in Persian Anahid, The T 

is only tiie feminine sign prefixed to Anaid. 

Mylitta was properly “ the mother of the child f and not Lucina ; 8. 
but they easily became confounded. And not only do Mylitta and 
Aiitta signify “ the child-bearing ” (deity), but the idea of a mother- 
goddess is found in many mythological systems. In India Devaki 
nurses her child Crishna, who is an Avatar, or incarnation, of 
Vishnoo ; and who, like his mother and some other Deities, has a 
glory of rays round his head. (See Kreuzer, Eel. de TAutiq. par 
Guigniaut, pi. xiii. ; and Sir W. Jones, voL i. p. 266.) The mother 
and child are also found among the idols of Mexico. Even Jnno 
nursed Hercules (see Wiiickelmann, Mon. Ined. ISTo. xiv.) ; and seve- 
ral small statuettes have been discovered at Idahum in Cyprus, 
where, as at Paphos, Venus was particularly worshipped, which re- 
present a Goddess nursing an infant, bearing a marked resemblance 
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to the Egyptian Isis with Horns. Erom the same origin was the 
Greek fable of Yenns and Cnpid. On the Etruscan mirrors is 
another figure, having a glory of rays on her head, holding a dead 
child, said to represent Aurora with Memnon. 




9. Alitta occurs in the Carthaginian name Elissa, given to Dido, 
whose story was perhaps derived from, and connected with, the 
introduction of the woi’ship of Yenus into Italy, where, as in 
Greece, she rose from the sea; and Astarte, the Phoenician Yenus, 
was one of the Deities of Etruria. Some have thought Elissa to be 
the name of Ei with the feminine tei^mination. 

As Mylitta or Alitta was the producing principle, the Deity in 
that character was, according to human notions, a female. The 
Earth Avas chosen to repi’esent that principle ; and Ave even find in 
10. the religion of an aboriginal race in India, the Khonds (according 
to Capt. Charters Macpherson), that their tAAm great Deities were 
Bella or Boora Pennu, the Sun*’ or “ God of light, ” and his AAufe 
Tari, “ the Earth ; ” the latter opposed to Boora, as evil to good, 
hut still Avorshipped. 

Some shades of difference next led to various subdivisions of this 
primary Goddess (as in the case of the primary God), and she who 
presided over childbirth Avas made distinct from the “ mother.*’ 
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Bat the relationship was still traceable ; and the Egyptians ascribed 
the Yaltnre, the emblem of maternityj to the two Goddesses Mmit 

Mother and Belen (Liicina), Bnto (Batona) too, being primoaYal 
darkness or ‘‘ night, the genesis of all things,” had the attributes of 
Mant. Again, Mant was, withont any child, merely the abstract 
idea of mother ; while Isis was represented with the infant Horns, 
as a direct personification of the maternal office. All was the result 
of their mode of reasoning ; and nothing, as Plutarch says, was set 
down by chance. Existence implied and required a beginning, and 
all living beings a birth. Without therefore really believing that 
one Deity wns born of another, they made each part of the general 
system ; and one Goddess was said to be boim of herself, as another, 
Khem, the God of Generation, was styled “ the father of his own 
father,” and consequently “the husband of his mother,” since pro- 
duction could only be an effect of the generative principle. Mant 
was in like manner her own mother, “ proceeding from herself,” as 
was said of Heith (Minerva) in her legend at Sais. These were 
supposed to be the necessary operations of the divine power after 
creation had begun ; and tlie abstract ideas, that were embodied 
and became Gods, were subjected to tbe same rules as all other 
beings which proceeded or were endowed with life. Such Deities 
were not thought to be physical realities, nor could they even 
always be represented, as in tbe case of tbe “mother of herself ; ” 
they were principles and abstract notions, and it was a necessary 
consequence that each (like this of maternity, for instance) should 
be subject to its own laws ; showing that the Egyptian system was 
not regnlated by, or made to accord with, an after- thought, as some 
have supposed, but devised according to a consistent and set theory. 

A similar idea is also found in Indian mythology, where Bhavani, 
the wife of Mahadeva, or Siva, answers to tluno-Lucina, or Diana- 
Solvizona of the Romans, as well as to Yenus-Urania, who presided 
over gestation ; and Lucretius very properly invokes Yenus at the 
beginning of his Hymn on Hature, where he says, lib. i. v. 5 : — 

Per te qnoniam genns omne animantiim 

Oonoipitur, visitque exortum lamina solia ; 

and V. 22 : — 

‘S'. , Qiias qnoniam rerum naturam sola gubernas.” 

(See Sir W. Jones, vol. i. p. 260.) Again, the original identity of 
Diana of Ephesus and the most noted of Goddesses, Yenus-Urania, 
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SEMIEAMIS THE DOVE. 


is sliown hj fhe assertion o£ Demetrius tliat “all Asia and tiie 
world worsliipped tlie great Doddess Diana (Acts xix. 29); and 
Venus being called “ Mylitta by tbe Assyrians/’ sliows the latter to 
be really the same as, or a character of, the great Astarte or Ashto- 
reth of Syria, Lucian thinhs Astarte was the Moon, which was one 
of the characters of this uniTei‘sal Goddess; and his opinion is con- 
firmed by the Assyrian name of the 
moon being Ishtar. Even the word 
affr^p (star) is thought to be related 
to Astarte.' liucian says sho' : was,;., 
supposed to be Europa, the sister of 
Gadmus (de Dea Syr.); but this is a 
misconception, except as far as 
Europe, or the W est, was sister to 
Kadm, or the East, 

Platarch (de Isid. s. 15) seems to 
identify Astarte even with Minerva 
(see note on ch. 44, B. ii.). The 
dove was sacred to her ; she car- 
ries it on her hand ; and two are 
often seen as her emblems ; some- 
times on her breast, as in a statue at Citta Vecchia, in Malta, 
and on the Roman coins of Paphos, Askalon, and other places. 
Even the doves of Dodona appear to be connected with her 
widely-spread worship (Straho, vii. p, 2*27 ; Herod, ii. 55). Hero- 
dotus (i. 105) pronounces the temple of Yenus-TJraniaat Askalon to 
be the oldest of this Goddess, who, like Aphrodite, was related to 
the sea, and is repz^esented standing in a boat on the coins of Aska- 
lon and Tripolis ; and Pausanias pretends that the worship went to 
Askalon from. Assyria (i. 14). The Egyptian Athor (Venus) is also 
figured on coins of the Empii^e with doves near her, unless indeed 
they are intended for hawks (see Zoega). The bull was also said to 
belong to Astarte, as a type of sovereignty, which accords with her 
reputed identity with Europa. 

Lucian thinks Semiramis was the dove, -which the Syrians 
abstained from eating, out of respect to her ; as from tlie fish, which 
was sacred to the half -fish, half-woman Goddess Derceto, her mother 
(see note on B. ii. eh. 109) ; and Diodorus (ii. 4 and 20) says she 
was called Semiramis, the Syrian name for a dove, from having been 
fed by cloves when abandoned by Derceto. (Of. Ovid. Met. iv. 45.) 
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Derceto or Bercetus was the same as Atergatis or Afcargatis, the A 15 
being omitted in the ‘‘ Greek name Derceto,” as Piinj calls it 
(t. 23) ; and Derceto is said bj Lucian and Diodorus to bo a woman 
in the upjDer part, who from the thighs downwards terminated in a 
fish’s tail This cetaceous monster was the “ fabulosa Ceto,” said bj 
Plinj (v. 14) to be worshipped at Joppa. According to Athengens 
(Deipn. viii. p. 84e) Atergatis was suffocated in a lake near Aska- 
lon with her son loliiliys, bj King Mopsus, and devoured bj fish; 
and he relates another reason for fish of gold and silver being dedi- 
cated to the Deity (viii. p. 840d). Jonah signifies a ‘‘dove,” and 
the connection with the “ fish ” and Joppa is remarkable. Atargatis 
was the same as Athara (Strabo, vi. p. 540). She was worshipped 
at Hierapolis, Bambyce (near Aleppo) or “ Mabog of the Syrians ” • 
(Plin. V. 23; Strabo, xvi. p. 515), and was called a Syrian or 
Assyrian Goddess. It is not impossible that the name Kvd'hga was 
derived from Athara ; and the island of Cythera was called after the 16. 
'Venus of the Phceiiicians who colonised it. The resemblance of 
Athar or Athra, “ fire ” (in the Zend), to the beginning of her name, 
recalls the Babylonian Adar, “ fire,” but it is not necessarily con- 
nected with Atargatis, nor with Athor, the Venus of Egypt; and 
Athor claims hers as a native appellation, being Ei-t-hor, “ the 
abode of Horns,” which shows her to be closely allied to Isis. But 
still Athor may have been originally a foreign Deity transferred to 
Egypt, and the name Athara may easily have been made to accord 
with an Egyptian one of similar sound ; which, being thought to 
connect her with Isis, obtained for her the emblems of the mother 
of Horns. 

Besides the authority of Lucian (de De4 Syra), who shows that 
the Juno of Hierapolis resembled “Minerva, Venus, the Moon, 
Rhea, Diaua, Hemesis, and the Parcm,” we have evidence from 
other sources of the various characters of the same Goddess ; and 
an inscription found at Caervorran (now in the Museum of Hew- 
castie), thus identifies the Syrian Goddess with Oyhele, “ the mother 17. 
of the Gods,” with “ Ceres,” and others: “Imminet leoni Virgo 
coelesti situ, spicifera, justi inventrix, urbium conditrix, ex qiiis 
muneribus nosci contigit Decs. Ergo eadem mater Divum, Pax, 
Virtus, Ceres, Dea. Syra, lance vitam et jura pensitans, in ccelo 
visum Syria sidus edidit, Libyae colendnm ; hide cuncti didicimus ; 
ita intellexit nurniiie inductus tuo Marcus Coecilius Donatiaiius, 
militaris tribuiius in prcefecto, dono Principis.” Astarte is identified 
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witli Atargatis again, "by ike mention of ike latter witk tke temple ^ 
tkat -was in Carnaim (Askterotk-Kornim) or Camion, a strong city 
of[(xiIead (see 1 Maccab. v. 26, 43 ; and 2 Mac. xii. 21-26) ; and witk 
tke Syrian Goddess, ky Lucian, as well as Xenopkon, mentioning 
tke sanctity of fisk and pigeons (or doves) among tke Syrians, 

Macrobins (Saturn, i. 80) 
says, '‘‘to tke great God: Adad' 
Hke one ’ is added tke God- 
dess Atargatis ; these being 
tke Sun &iad Ea7iJh ; and ker 
statue stands on Hons, as 
tke Pkrygians represent tke 
Mo tker- Goddess Eartk/* (See 
below, p. 547.) Prom tk is 
Adad or Hadad is derived tke 
Syrian name of Ben-Hadad 
(1 Kings XV. 18), On tke 
Goddess and tke 

bearded Apollo (Baal, or tke 
Sun) at Hiei'apolis, see Mac- 
robius (Saturn, i. 19). Botk 
'tke' , ; Syrians; ■" and Assyrians' 
“ considered tke dove a God- 
dess ’’ (Diodor. ii. 4, 20; 
Atkenagi Legat.) ; and tke 
fable of tke Egg tkat fell from 
heaven into tke Euphrates, 
and was hatched ■ by two, 
doves, appears to he a varia-'' 
tion of . that of Semiramis, ,, 
and relates also, to Astarte. , 

18. Tlic usual form of Astarte was a Goddess witk four wings, having 
a pointed cap, and holding a dove on ker hand (woodcut Xo, 4). 
Beneath ker feet was tke peculiar volute ornament found on J?kami- 
cian monuments ; wkick being sculptured on the walls of Grendi, 
in Malta, argues tkat tkose singular Druidical-skapod ruins (tlie 
Hagar Keem, “ uprigkt stones ’^) are of a people whose religion bore 


(Cp. Xenopk. Anab. i.) 



^ Called in the Septuagiiifc version tlie Atanjateiou'^ 
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some relationsMp to that of Phoenicia : though they are not Phoeni- 
ciaiiLj for the Phcenicians would not have made such rude monu- 
ments. Diodorus (v. 12) confirms what we know from other sourceSj 
that Malta “ was colonised hj the Phoenicians, on their way to the 
West, as well as Gaulus (Gozo), which was first frequented by 
them,” and where similar ruins are found, and on a grander scale 
(called the Torre dei Giganti). 

Some coins of Malta have a figure of Osiris, with four similar 
wings, on the reverse. 

The Great Goddess of the East, Astarte, is found in all the 
colonies of the Phcenicians ; in Cyprus, Sardinia, Malta, and Spain ; 
and she also occurs among 
the deities of the Etrus- 
cans. (See note on Book 
vii. ch. 166.) Her cap is 
the same as on many of 
the small heads found in 
Cyprus. (See Herod, i 
106.) It was sometimes 
turreted (like that of 
Cybele), as on the coins 
of Sidon, Gaza, Aradus, 
and others, where she is frequently seen standing on the prow 
of a boat, being the protectress of mariners, as well as of sea- 
ports. In Paphos, as in Syria, she was worshipped under the form 
of a conical stone, instead of a statue, which is figured on the coins 
of Cypxms (Tacit. Hist. ii. S) with the area before the temple men- 
tioned by Pliny. Astarte was even admitted into the Egyptian 
Pantheon, and she was ‘‘Venus the Stranger,” mentioned by Hero- 
dotus at Memphis. (See note ^ on Book ii. ch. 112.) The name 
of Astarte is in Hebrew HlUbS?, Ashtarth or Astart, or, as we write 
it, Ashteroth, Ashtaroth, or Astaroth (Gen, xiv. 5 ; Judg. ii. 13 ; 
Dent. i. 4). Ashtaroth (I Sam. vh. 4) is a plural form, like 
Baalim ; and Baalim and Ashtaroth answered to “ gods and god- 
desses.” The Venus of Persia, Anaitis, was worshipped also in 
Assyria and Armenia (Strabo, xi. p. 852 ; xii. p. 885 ; xv. p. 504)^ 
as some think as early as the time of Cyrus, but more probably 
much later. (See above in this Essay, p. 588.) Macrobius (Saturn, 
iii. 7) speaks of a bearded Venus in Cyprus, and says she is called by 
Aristophanes “ Aphroditos ” (comp. Hesychius and Serv. on Virg. 
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ii. V. 632), apparently according with the notion of Jupiter being 
of t-wo sexes, as well as of many characters, and with the Egyptian 
notion of a self-producing and self-engendering deity. (See Orphic 
Eragm., and Appendix to Bk. ii. ch. 3, pp. 284-286.) This union 
of the two sexes is found also in Hindoo mythology, and is simi- 
larly emblematic of the generative and productive principles. 

There were other deities in Syria (Judg. x. 6) ; as the Great 
Baal, Belus, the “Lord,” “master” (Hercules, or the sun); and 
Molech, or Aioloch (Melek) the “king,” the Milcom “ of the Am- 
monites,” perhaps “the High King,” or “their king.” (Amosv. 26; 
1 Kings xi. 5, 7.) Some have thought Baal and Bel (Isaiah xlvi. 1) 
different gods. Baal and Molech (like Adonai) were really titles of 
the god (see note on ch. 32, Bk. ii.) which are found united in the 
name of Malach-BMus, mentioned with Agli-b61us, as a Deity of 
the country in an inscription at Palmyra ; and as the former was the 
Sun, the latter was the God Moon (Lunus), whose name was derived 
from agl, “ to rotate.” (Of. the Arabic agl, “a wheel.”) Melek is 
from the same root as AmZuZc, “ take hold of,” “ possess,” or “rule,” 
and memlook, “ruled,” “ slave ;” but Amalek (Amlek and 

Amalekite (Amleki) are not related to Melek, or Moloch, 1^?^. 

There were also Ohemosh (Kem6sh) of the Moabites (1 Kings 
xi. 7) thought to be the Khem of Egypt; Kebo, “his Lord,” sup- 
posed to be Mercury; Muth, or “ death,” answering to Pluto; and 
others noticed in sacred and profane history. Baaltis, or Dion^ of 
Byblus, mentioned by Sanconiatho, was probably a female Baal, 
and a character of Astarte, and the Cypress (still retained in the 
East as an ornamental device and as a funereal tree) was sacred to 
her as the Persea was to Athor. Baal had various characters, as 
Baal-Berith (Judg. viii. 33), of Shechem; Baal-Mark6s, to whom a 
temple was dedicated near Berytus (Beiroot), with altars to “ Jovi 
Baal-Markodi,” perhaps the same as Merodacli (Jerem. I. 2) or 
Merdok (whence Mardokempalus, the fourth successor of Kabonassar 
in the Canon of Ptolemy). Pul, Phnl, and Pal, were Baal, or Belus. 
Baal, as well as is connected with the Semitic Al, “God,” 
and from him Baalbek (Heliopolis) received its name. Cowp. 
the Welsh “sun;” the Moeso-Gothic TJil^ “sun;” and the 

Gothic EZZ, “ fire.” The sun-god Bella, or Boora-Pennu, “ god of 
light,” of the Khonds, also recalls the Epirotic name Pieli ; though 
this is perhaps only similar to the Slavonic hielo^ “white,” to which 
a Slavonian author pretends Baal to be related. Some derive Baal 
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from Ba, fatlier/’ and al, “ god ; as Babel (Babjlon) was from 
Bab-el (or lin), “gate of god.” Damaseins says tlie Plicenicians 
and Syrians call Chronos’^HA, B^a, and BoAa^^, and SaneboniatlLo, 
quoted by Ensebins, makes '®'iAoy tbe same as Claronos. (See note 
on Bk. ii. cb. 44.) 

Among tbe Syrian gods, Selden (de Diis Syr.) mentions Onrcbol 
(cf. Owr, “light ”) the same as Arcles, whence Heronles, the Etruscan 
Hercle, or Erkle ; iSTonnns makes Hercnles the Babylonian snn ; he 
was the Phoenician Baal, and the Hercules of Egypt was also con- 
nected with Be. (See notes on Bk. ii. ch. 43, and Bk. iii. ch. 8.) It 
is singular that Af ricaniis calls one of the Shepherd-kings Arcles or 
Archies ; and Dr. Cumberland thinks Certes to be Melicertes, or 
Melkarthus, the name of the Hercules of Tyio. (See note on Bk. 

ii. ch. 104.) Melkarthus means ^‘Lord of the city;” and Molech, 

“ of the Ammonites,” is probably this name of Hercules ; Kartha, 
“the city,” being omitted. (See note on Book ii. ch. 44.) 

The Syrian god Bimmon (2 Kings v. 18) appears from his name 21. 
Bimon, “pomegranate,” to be related to the Jupiter of Mount 
Gasius, whose statue held that fruit in its hand (Achilles Tatitis, 

iii. ) ; and Bemphan, whose star the Israelites worshipped (Acts vii. 

48) al the same time with Moloch and Chiun (Amos v. 26), is 
thought to be the same as the Egyptian God of War, Banpo— a 
foreign deity, who is found in Egypt with a goddess standing on a 
lion, apparently also of foreign introduction, answering to the Phry- 
gian Cybele, or “Mother Earth,” (See At. Eg., plate 69.) The 
mention of the star with Bemphan (in Acts) and with Chiun 
(in Amos) has made some suppose these to be the same deity ; but 
the name of the Egyptian goddess on the lion is Chen or Ken ; and 
it is remarkable that she occurs on the same stela with Banpo and 
Anata (evidently Anaitis), the Egyptian Beliona. Some think 
Chiun to be the Chons (Hercules) of Egypt, and the Saturn of the 
Syrians. The resemblance of Ken to Chiun, Banpo to Bemphan, 
Anata to Anaitis in Egypt, is singular; the appearance of those 
deities proclaims a foreign origin ; and the names of the children of 
Ammon, as well as of “ Chemosh their god,” are too near to the Khem 
and Ammon ( Amun) of Egypt to be accidental. Some may connect 
Seth with the same name in Syria. (Astarte is mentioned in note ® 
on Bk. i. ch. 105.) Eor another view of the Assyrian Mylitta, see 
Sir Henry Bawliiison’s “ Essay on the Beligion of the Assyrians 
and Babylonians ” in the Appendix to Book i. — [G. W.] 
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ON THE MAGIAN BEVOLHTION, AND THE EEIGN OE THE 
PSEUDO-SMEBDIS. 

1. Ordinary tlieory on the subject — ^the revolution a Median outbreak. 2. Proofs 
to the contrary — (i.) from the Inscriptions — (ii.) from the general tenor of 
ancient history. 3. Unsound basis of the theory — the Magi not Medes. 
4. The revolution really religious. 6. Proof of this from the Inscriptions. 
6. Eeligious ideas connected with the name of Darius. 

1. The character of the revolution which placed Gomates ^ the 
Magian upon the throne of Gyrus, has been represented by most 
modem writers in a light which is at once inconsistent with the 
recently discovered Persian monuments, and with the view of the 
event which the general outline of the history, as presented by 
the ancient writers, would most naturally suggest to us. Heeren,^ 
Mebuhr,^ and Grote^ unite in regarding the accession of the 
Pseudo- Smerdis as a national revolution, whereby the Medes 
regained their ancient supremacy over the Persians. This view 
rests upon certain incidental expressions in Herodotusj,^ which find 


give him tbo name which be 
boars in the native monuments — a trace 
of which remains in the Cometes of 
Trogus Pompeius (ap. Justin, i. 9)j who 
however misapplies the appellation, 
giving it to the other brother, the 
Patizeithes of Herodotus. 

- Asiatic Nations, vol. i. p. 346, E. 
T. His words are: “It is usual to 
consider this revolution as an attempt 
of the Magians to get possession of the 
sovereign authority, because the prin- 
cipal conspirators belonged to that 
caste ; but by the express ewdence of 
the most credible authorities ” (he 
refers in a note to Plato (!) and Hero- 
dotus), “ the conspiracy hfid a higher 
object, the re-establishment of the 
monarchy of the Medes. The Magians, 
as we have observed, were a Median 
race ; and it -was natural for the Medes, 
when the true stock of Cyrus had 
ended in Cambyses, to aim at a re- 
sumption of tbeir ancient sway.’’ i 

® Vortrage fiber alte Geschichte, voL I 


i. 157. He says : “ Es muss sein, dass 
es eine wahre politisohe Eevolution 
war, nicht bloss in der Dyiiastie, son- 
dern in Eegimenti wodurch die Herrs- 
chaft von den Persern an die Meder, 
und unter diesen wieder an die Mager 
gekommen war.” 

^ History of Greece, voh iv. p. 301. 
“ Smerdis represents preponderance 
to the Medes over the Persians, and 
comparative degradation to the latter. 
The Medes and the Magians are in 
this case identical: for the Magians, 
though indispensable in the capacity 
of priests to the Persians, w'crt: es- 
sentially one of the seven (!) Median 
tribes. It thus appears that though 
Smerdis ruled as a son of the great 
Cyrus, yet he ruled by means of Jltledes 
and Magians, depriving the Persians 
of that supreme privilege and pre- 
dominance to winch they had become 
accustomed.” 

® There axe three passages where a 
Median character is ascribed to the 
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an eclio in later Greek writers of no weight or axitliority.^ The 
expressions are, undoubted! j, strong, and it must be confessed that 
in the mind of Herodotus the idea existed which has been put so 
prominently forward by the above-mentioned writers. Still it 
is worthy of remark, that even in Herodotus the direct narrative 
does not convey the idea with any distinctness, and it has to be 
drawn out from notices dropped incidentally. The advocates of the 
Median theory themselves admit this. Mr. Grote says: — “When 
we put together all the incidental notices which he (Herodotus) lets 
drop, it will be found that the change of sceptre from Smerdis 
to Darius was a far larger political event than his direct narrative 
would seem to announce.” ^ Mebuhr goes yet further, and pro- 
fesses openly to depart from Herodotus, who represents the change 
(he says) as merely one of dynasty, and does not give it its true 
political importance, as a transfer of empire from the Persian to 
the Median nation.^ Thus it appears that even in Herodotus him- 
self the idea that the struggle was one of nationalities, and that 
Media triumphed in the person of the Pseudo- Smerdis, is nqt con- 
sistently maintained or asserted with that clearness and distinctness 
which was to have been expected if the usurpation had really 
possessed the character attributed to it.^ 

2. That the oppressed nationality of the Medes did not triumph 
by the accession of Gomates to the thi’one is apparent, first, from 
the Inscriptions of Darius, and secondly, from the general tenor of 
ancient history. 

(i.) The evidence of the Inscriptions is, of necessity, chiefly nega- 
tive. Gomates is never said to have been a Mede, nor is there any 


revolt by Herodotns, viz. iii. 65, iii, 
73, and iii. 126. 

^ Especially Plato, in tbe famous? 
passage of bis Laws (iii. 12, p. 696 
p. 99, ed. Taxiebn.). 

^ Ilist. of Greece, 1. s. c. 

® Nacli Herodots Erzalilung miisste 
man nun glauben, es wiire bloss dies 
verandcrt worden, dass ein Mager 
unter dem Namen des Persers an der 
Spitzc gostandeii, und es ware dabei 
gebliebcn, dass die Perser geben’sobt 
batten, niir unter einem Konige, der 
ein mediscber Hager gewesen ware. 
. . . Es 'y)}iiss aljer liter miders gewesm 
— ^Yortrago, 1. s. c. 


® If tbo Medes at tbis time regained 
tbeir supremacy over tbe Persians, tbe 
change of relation should have been 
noticed in Book i. cb. 130. Not only 
is there no mention of tbe reign of tbe 
Pseudo-Smerdis in that place, but wo 
are plainly given to understand that 
tbe subjection of tbe Modes to tbe 
Persians continued uninterruptedly 
until tbe revolt from Darius, which 
happened (we know) in tbe third year 
of bis reign. Even in the third Book 
tbe Median character of tbe revolt is 
not put prominently forward. Tbis 
is what Mr. Grote, in the j^assage 
above quoted, confesses. 
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mention of tlie Medes as particnlarly connected witli tlie revolu- 
tion.^ The idea of a national struggle is manifestly absent from the 
mind of Darius, who, if he had really wrested the sovereignty from 
the Medes and restored it to the Persians, would nndonbtedly have 
set forth such an exploit with sufficient clearness. The national 
character of the various revolts which occurred after he ascended 
the throne is distinctly stated. 

Bnt further, there is some positive evidence that the nsnrpation 
of O'omates was not a Median triumph. For, 1. Gomates is repre- 
sented as a native of a region which it is almost certain was in 
Persia Proper. He arose from Pissiachada, the mountain named 
Aracadres, from thence.” ^ Pissiachada, it appears from another 
passage,^ was towards the extreme east of Persia, not far from 
Parga, the modern JFahrajy which lies between Shiraz and Kerm/m. 
He vns therefore, at least by birth, if not by descent, a Persian. 
2. Pei'sia, not Media, is represented as taking the most prominent 
part in the revolt. The whole state went over to Qomates,” we 
are told, ‘‘ hath Fersia^ and Media, and the other provinces.” And 
again, Gomates the Magian dispossessed Cambyses loth of Fersia, 
and Media, and the dependent provinces.” 3. Equal surprise is ex- 
pressed that the Medes did not rise against the usurper, as that the 
Persians submitted to him. “ There was not a man,” says Darius, 
“ neither Persian, nor Median, nor any one of our family, who could 
dispossess that Gomates the Magian of the crown.” 

(ii.) The general tenor of ancient history leads to the same 
result. 1. The facts related by Herodotus, as distinguished from his 
o]-jlnion of the national character of the revolution. There is nothing 
in the course of events, setting aside the speeches supposed to be 
made, which would indicate that the Medes have any pax*ticular 
interest in the struggle. Ho special favour is shown to the Medes 
by the Pseudo-Smerdis ; ^ there is no transfer of the seat of eiiipiro 


^ Hodia indeed is mentioned, but it 
is ouly in connection with Persia and 
the otlier provinces. Col. i. par. 10, 
§ 10 : “ Tlien tlie lie became abounding 
in the land, botli in Persia and in Media, 
and ill the other provinces. Col. i. pai\ 
11, § 7: ^‘Prom Cambyses the state 
went over to him (Gomates),bothPei’sia 
and Media, and the other provinces.” 
Col. i, par. 12, § 3 : " After Gomates 
the Magian had dispossessed Cambyses 


both of Persia and Media, ond the 
dependent provinces, he did according 
to his desire.” 

3 Behistun Inscription, coi. i. par. 

11 , § 3 . 

^ Ibid. col. hi. pax'. 7, § 2. 

^ Ibid. col. i. par. 13, § 2. 

° He exem|..)ts from taxation and 
military service for three yeai's, not 
Media specially, but the wlioie empire 
(Herod, iii. C7). 
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from Susa to Bcbataua® — ^no removal of Persian governors'^ — ^no 
resistance is offered by the Medes to the counter revolution^— no 
brand of disgrace set upon the Medes by way of punishment.^ 
Everything, as will be shown hereafter, concurs to indicate that the 
revolution was social, not national— Magian, not Median — ^the 
ascendancy of a religion, not the revolt of a people. 2. The author- 
ity of other writers of weight, whose testimony is independent of 
Herodotus. Among these the first place is due to -^schylus, who 
wrote within 50 years of the event {20 years earlier than Herodotus), 
and wdiose play of the Persse indicates very exact acquaintance with 
the Persian history.^ Hllschylus, enumerating the sovereign lords 
of Asia, when he comes to the Pseudo- Smerdis, says : “ The fifth 
was Mardus, a disgrace to his country^ unworthy occupant of the 
ancient throne ; ^ an expression which has no meaning, if the 

Magus was a Mede, and his usurpation raised his country. Media, 
from the condition of a subject to that of a sovereign state, — but 
which has a very pregnant meaning, if he was a Persian of inferior 
rank and position, who, to effect a religious revolution, established 
himself on the throne. To the authority of AEschylus may be added 
that of Ctesias, by whom the Magus is never said to have been 
a Mede.^ Ctesias here is not (so far as appears) designedly oppos- 
ing Herodotus, which makes his testimony the more valuable. 

8. It may be observed further, that tlie whole notion of the Magian 
revolution being a transfer of empire from the Persians to the Medes, 
both in the mind of Herodotus and in that of the recexit authors who 
have so prominently put it forward, rests upon the assumption that 
the Magi at this time were exclusively a Median race. “ The Ma- 
gians,” says Mr. Grote, ‘‘ though indispensable in the capacity of 


® Snsa is mentioned as still the 
capital (Herod, iii. 70). 

^ Qrcetes certainly retained Ms com- 
mand during the Magian usurpation 
(Herod, iii. 126). He was a Persian 
{av)]p nepa-yjSf iii. 120). Hystaspes is 
represented as contimiing to be satrap 
of Persia (iii. 70.) Aryandes, whom 
Gambyses had made satrap of Egypt, 
remained undistmhed in Ms office (iv, 
1G6). 

® The revolt of Media, three 'yem*s 
afterwards, in conjunction with Ar- 
menia and Assyria (Beh. Ins. col. ii. 
pars. 5-13 ; Herod, i. 130), cannot 
with any fairness be connected with 


the downfall of the Magus. 

® The success of the conspiracy 
leads to a general massacre, not of tlio 
Medes, but of the Magi ; and is com- 
memorated by an annual festival — the 
Magophouia, not Medophonia. 

^ ..^scliyius, who fought at Marathon 
(Marm. Par. 63, Miiller), would have 
his information from the prisoners 
taken at that battle, who might many 
of them have been grown up at the 
time of the Magian revolution, thirty- 
one years earlier. 

^ ffe/icfTTOP MapSo? hp^evr, a 1 <rx n tt « Tpa» 
: Ofiovoto-i t' apxatoiatv. — Pers. tSO, 'TSl. 

3 Excerpt. Persic. §§ 10-14. 
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priests to the Persians, were essentially one of the seven Median 
tribes.” ^ And Heeren more briefly lays it down : — “ The Magians, 
as we have observed, were a Median race.” ^ But was this really 
so ? Is it true that at any time the Magi were exclusively Median ? 
Herodotus certainly enumerates the Magi among the six (not seven) 
tribes of Media, ^ and does not mention them among the ten tribes of 
Persia.’^ And this proves, no doubt, that Magism had been received 
into greater favour in the one countiy than in the other. But 
Magism itself was, as has been already shown,® the old Scythic 
religion, and was prof essed wherever there was a Scythic population, 
which was certainly the case in Persia as much as in Media,^ If 
the success of the Pseudo- Smerdis was a national triumph at all, it 
was the triumph of the Scyths over their conquerors, not of one 
Arian people over another. But in fact there was nothing national, 
scarcely anything even political, in the change, which was a religious 
revolution, not a revolt or a transfer of empire* 

4. The truth seems to be that the Arians, who overran Asia from 
the Hindoo Koosh to the shores of the Persian Gulf, were every- 
where but a small element in the population of the countries sub- 
dued by them ; and thus, although in the first flush of conquest 
they succeeded in imposing their religion, which was Dualism, upon 
the vanquished nations, very shortly, in every country which they 
occupied, a reaction set in. The religion of the mass refused to be 
crushed or stifled, and gradually rose from its depression and made 
head against the invading worship. Such reactions are common 
whenever sudden conquests are made, and may be traced in the 
language and manners, as well as in the religion, of the conquered 
countries. In some places, as in Media, the period of struggle was 
short, and the victors readily yielded and became the discijfles of 
the vanquished in religious matters.^ In Persia the case was dif- 
ferent. The Aehaemenian monarchs were staunch upholders of 
their ancestral creed,® and showed no favour towards a belief wliich 
was that of the great mass of their subjects. Yet, despite the froums 


^ Hist, of Greece, L g. c. 

® Asiatic Nations, 1. s. c. ’ . 

Herod, i. 101. ^ Ibid. i. 125. 

® See Appendix to Book i. Essay v., 
On the Religion of the Ancient 
Persians.” 

® The Inscriptions of Oyms at Pa- 
sargadfc, as well as those of Darius at 


Persepolis and Nakhsh-i-Rnstam, hare 
a Scythic transcript. 

^ See Appendix to Book i. Essay y. 
§ 6, and note 

® See the Inscriptions Aiid. 

note the absence from the Pt‘rse]3olitan 
Bcnlptnros of any representation of 
sacrificial worship. 
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of the coTirt, Magism made progress, The Arian Persians, a simple 
and impressionable people, gradually inclined towards it.^ The 
Magi grew in power and indnence. At last all seemed ripe for a 
change, and the priests of the old religion, taking advantage of the 
prolonged absence of the Great King in Egypt, resolved to strike 
the final blow, and to substitute for the existing State religion, 
which was Arian Dualism, the old Magian belief and worship, to 
which the bulk even of the dominant Persians were well disposed* 
A professor of the Magian religion, himself (according to all 
accounts) a Magus, was placed upon the throne of Cyrus. Perhaps 
the Magi feared to trust any but a member of their own body — 
perhaps they looked further, and designed a transference of the 
supreme power from the warrior to the priest-caste of the nation A 
In any case they seem to have surpassed the limits of discretion, and 
to have over-reached themselves on the occasion. The Persians, 
indiiferent, or, it may be, well inclined to a religious change, could 
not tolerate the political novelty of a Priest-EIing. As soon as it 
became known that the successor of Oambyses was not his brother 
Smerdis, but a Magus, the nobles conspired. Darius, the young 
head of the house of the Achgemenidse, by right of his birth took the 
lead. Gomates was slain, and a general massacre, like that which 
the Jews were allowed by Ahasuerus,® struck terror into the Magi 
and their adherents. The Arian religion was restored ; the temples 
TYere rebuilt; and the annual festival of the Magophoiiia was 
instituted,^ to deter the Magian pihests from ever again repeating 
their bold adventure. Magism remained nncler a cloud, from -which 
it only gradually emerged, as the Arian faith, which it had not been 
able to displace, became corrupted by intermixture with it. 

5. The religious character of the revolution is clearly marked in 
the great Inscription of Darius. The origin of the troubles is 


^ TLis IS apparent from tbe state- 
ment of Darins ; When Cambjses 
had gone to Egypt, then.' the state 
becaiuo wicked ; then the lie became 
abounding in the land, both in Persia 
and in Media., and in the other pro- 
vinces. Aftenvcfrds there was a cer- 
tain man, a Magian, named Gomates 
(Bell. Ins. col, i. pars. 10, 11). 

^ TIio j^Iagi, it is probable, were an 
actual caste. Tlie pastoral, agidcnl- 
turai, and warrior tribes of Persia, 


were not perhaps strictlv castes, since 
all ivere soldiers upon occasion, but tho 
profession, of arms was limited to the 
warriors. 

® Esther, ch. ix. Niebuhr makes 
this conipaxHlson (Tortriige, vol. i. ]). 
158), but without regarding the narra- 
tive in the hook of Esther as historical. 

® Ctosias agrees with norodorus 
both as to the origin and the continu- 
ance of this strange observance (Exe. 
Pars. § 15). 
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ascribed to tbe fact, that wben Cambyses bad gone to Egypt, 
tlien tbe state became wicked. Then the lie became abounding in tbe 
land, botb in Persia and in Media, and in tbe other provinces.’^ 

Tbe God Ormazd/^ as it is expressed in anotber place, ^ “ created 
lies, that they sbonld deceive tbe State/’ Tbe acts recorded of 
Gomates-— and it must be borne in mind tbat they are tbe only acts 
wbicb Darias records of bim— are religious changes . They are tbe 
destruction of temples, and the abolition of tbe existing worship, 
consisting principally, it wonld appear, of sacred ebantings. Tbe 
acts of Darius, immediately upon bis accession, are tbe exact counter- 
part to these. His first care is to “ rebuild tbe temples wbicb 
Gomates bad destroyed, and to reinstitute for tbe State tbe sacred 
chants and worship,” of which Gomates bad deprived them.® To 
this zeal be ascribes the protection wbicb be has received from 
Ormazd. “ On tbat account Ormazd brought help to me, and tbe 
other gods wbicb are, because I was not^vichecl, nor was I a liar^ nor 
was I a tyrant. ’ ’ ® And be comm ends bis example herein to tbe imita- 
tion of bis successors on tbe throne, who are exboid;ed to ‘‘keep them- 
selves from lying and “destroy ntterly tbe man who maybe a liar.” ^ 

6. And hence we find in general history tbat Darius enjoys tbe 
reputation of having been a great religions reformer. This is tbe 
true meaning of tbat oft-repeated statement,^ so violently absurd in 
tbe letter, tbat Darius was contemporary with Zoroaster. Tbe later 
Persian religion, after Magism bad corrupted it, was still regarded 
as tbe system established by Darius. Hence tbe introduction of tbe 
name Gmtasjy into tbe Zendavesta, and hence the respect paid even 
by tbe modern Zoroastrians. to tbe memory of tbe son of Hystaspes. 
Tbe very efiorts wbicb be made against Magism have served to 
connect bim in men’s minds with the system wbicb be opposed. 
As the last known i*eformer of tbe Persian religion, be was identified 
in the popular judgment with tbe religion such as it eventually 
became. Doctrines long associated with the name of Zoroaster 
came thus to be regarded as deriving their origin from Darius; 
and, as tbe most convenient mode of reconciling the contending 
claims of tbe two, a synchronism was supposed, and Zoroaster 
became a pro|)bet, under whose inspired advice King Darius 
reformed and purified tbe religion of bis people. 

^ Beh. Ills. col. iv. par. 4. TMs ^ Ibid. col. iv. par. 5. 
rendering is somc’ivliat uncertain. 2 Marcel!. 

^ Ibid. col. i. par. 14. xwiii. 0 ; Agatliias, ii. 21. 

Ibid. col. iv. par. 13. 
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ESSAY III 

0^ THE PERSIAN SYSTEM OF ADMINISTRATION AND GOYERNMENT. 

1. Uniformity of Oriental Governments. 2. Satrapial system of Persia. 
3. Danger of revolt— safeguards. 4. Power and wealth of the Satraps. 
5, Institution of Royal Judges. 6, Fixity of the Royal Beveiuie. 7 * The 
border Satraps. 8. Extra-satrapial dependencies. 9. Satrapies not 
always geographically eontinnons. 10. Modes by which the subjection of 
the conquered races was maintained — (i.) Disarming — (ii.) Transplanta- 
tion — (iii.) Maintenance of a standing army. 11. Position and power of 
the Monarch. 12. Privileges of the Persians. 13. Gradations of rank 
among them. 

1. The ancient Persian monarclay, both, in its origin and in its in- 
ternal administration, closelj resembled the modern Persian and 
Turkish Grovernments. Since the fall of the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian kingdoms, the empires of the Bast have iiniformly arisen 
from the sudden triumph of conquering nomadic hordes over more 
settled and civilized communities. A Cyrus, a Genghis Khan, a 
Timour, an Othmaii, a Kadir Shah, has led the hardy inhabitants of 
the steppes, or of the mountain tracts, against effete races, long 
established in softer regions, and abandoned to sloth and sensuality. 
Slow conquests, long struggles of race against race, amalgamations, 
insensible growth and development of political systems, to which 
w^e are habituated in the records of the West, are unknown to the 
countries lying eastward of the Hellespont. In every case a con- 
queror x’apidly overruns an enormous tract of territoiy, inhabited 
by many and diverse nations, ovei'powers their resistance or receives 
their submission, and imposes on them a system of government, 
rude and inartificial indeed, but sufficient ordinarily to inaintam 
tlieir subjection, till the time comes when a fresix irruption and a 
fresh conqueror repeat the process, which seems to be the only 
renovation whereof Oriental realms are capable. The imposed 
system itself is in its general featai*es, for the most part, one and 
the same. The rapid conquest causes no assimilation. The nations 
retain their languages, habits, manners, religion, laws, and some- 
times even their native princes, The empire is thus of necessity 
broken up into provinces. In each province a royal officer repre- 
senting the monarch-~~a Satrap, a Khan, or a Pasha — bears absolute 
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swaj, responsible to tlie crown for tbe tranquillity of Ms district, 
and bound to furnish periodically, or at call, the supplies of men 
and money, which constitute the chief yaliie of their conquests to 
the conquerors. Through these officers the unity of the whole 
Mngdom is maintained, and in their connection with the persons 
under their charge, and with the central government, the entire 
character of the system, and its special aspect in the kingdoni under 
consideration, may for the most part be traced, 

2. In the Persian empire, as in other Asiatic governments, the 
monarch was all in all. Eegarded as the absolute proprietor, not 
only of the entire territory, but of the persons and properties of its 
inhabitants, all power necessarily emanated from him, and was 
only exercised by others as his substitutes, and so long as he chose 
to delegate to them a portion of Ms authority. The satraps were 
nominated by the king at his pleasure, from any class of his sub- 
jects;^ they held office while the king chose, and were liable to 
deprivation or death at any moment, without other formality than 
the presentation of the royal firman.^ Originally they were charged 
with the civil administration only of their provinces, their special 
business being to collect the tribute (a fixed sum, at least from the 
time of Darius 3 ) from the inhabitants, and remit it to the treasury. 
They had besides to pay the troops maintained in their satrapy, to 
see to the administration of justice, and to exercise a general super- 
vision, alike over the external safety and the internal tranquillity 
of the district under them.^ Their office was distinct from that of 
the commanders of the troops, who like them received them ap- 


^ Xo doubt they were ordinarily 
Persians, and Persians of tbe tribe of 
the Pasargadaa j bnt this was not 
necessary. Tbe king’s favour could 
make np for all defi.ciencies. We may 
see by tbe examples of Daniel under 
Cyrus (Dan. vi. 28), and Mordecai 
under Xerxes (Estb. ix. 4), the power 
and dignity to which even members 
of the subject nations might attain. 
Compare tbe cases of Pactyas, the 
Lydian (Herod, i. 153), and Xena- 
goras, the Halicarnassian Qfeek (ibid, 
ix. 107). 

“ DitFicnlties would occur in the 
execution of the king’s orders, in 
ancient as in modern times. Chardin 
speaks of several instances of gover- 


nors in Persia -who maintained them- 
selves in tlieir governments for a long 
time against the will of the Shah, by 
robbing tbe messenger of his de- 
spatches, or murdering him (vol. ii. p. 
310). And the famous All Paslia is 
kno-vwi to have baffled in this wav for 
several years the designs of the Porte 
against him. Tluit such c*ns(‘.s were 
not unknown in ancient 3'*orsia, wo 
may gather from the historv of Oimtcs 
(Herod, iii. 120). 

3 Herod, iii, 89. 

Xen. Cyrop. TiTT.vi. §3. Although 
the Oyropmdia is a romance, we nuij 
learn from it a good deal concerning 
the internal administration <»f tiu* Per- 
sian ettipire in Xem^phon’s time. 
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pointment from tlie monarcL, and were answerable for tlie defence 
of tlie territory from foreign or domestic foes ; ^ and distinct like- 
wise from tliat of tke commandants of garrisons, wlio were charged 
with tlie maintenance of the strongholds. It sometimes happened 
that the office of commander of the troops was united with that of 
satrap, more especially in the frontier provinces, where a divided 
command wonld have been dangerous.'^ Two or three distinct 
satrapies were also occasionally accnmnlated in the hands of a 
single person, who thus became a sort of petty king, and was 
tempted to shake o:^ his allegiance. Hence revolts frequently 
occurred,® and, long before the time of Alexander, whole provinces 
had detached themselves from the central government, and main- 
tained only a nominal dependence.^ 

3. To guard against this danger, the principal one to which 
empires of such a character are exposed, was one of the chief aims 
of the Persian political system. With this view, brothers, or other 
near kinsmen of the monarch, were ustially selected for the more 
important satrapies,^ “while in other cases it was sought to attach 


® These commanders are constantly 
distinguished from the satraps by 
Herodotus. See v. 25, and 123 ; also 
i; 162j iv. 143, vi. 43, &c. Their in- 
dependence of the sati^ap is especially 
evident in the history of the Ionian 
insniTection. See v. 109, 116 ; vi. 6, &c, 

® The special passage which marks 
this distinction is Xen. Cyrop. viii. vi. 
§ 1. Heeren (As. Nat. i. p. 338, 
note E. T.) thinks that it may be 
traced in the {wrangeinents made by 
Cyrus in .Lydia, Tabalus being the 
commandant of Sardis, JIazares the 
leader of the forces, and Pactyas the 
satrap or governor. Gei'tainly in 
modern Persia it is the factj that the 
commandants of fortresses are inde- 
pendent both of the civil governor and 
the officer in command of the troops 
of the prownce, and I’eceive their ap- 
pointment and orders from the Shah 
(Obardiii, ii. p. 302). 

^ This was evidently the case with 
Tissapliornes and Pharnabazus (Thu- 
cyd. %diL ; Xen. Hell, i.-iv.), with Ary- 
findes (Iferod. iv, 166, 167), and with 
the younger Gyrus (Xen. Anab. i. i, § 2). 
Latterly it became almost universal 
(AiTian, Exp. Alex. iii. 8 ; Xen. CEcon. 


iv.§ll). 

® Oroetes was satrap of Plnygia, 
Lydia, and Ionia, at tlie time of his 
revolt (Herod, iii. 127). Cyrus the 
younger, of Lydia, Phrygia, and Oap- 
padoexa (Xen. Anab. I. ix, § 7). Tis- 
saphernes after the death of Cyrus 
received all his governments, and held 
them together with his own (Xen. 
Hell. III. i. § 3). 

Pontus -was certainly iix this con- 
dition, likewise Paphiagonia, and most 
pi’obably Cappadocia. (See Heeren, 
nt supx'a, p, 426, and compare his 
Manual of Ancient History, p. 294-7.) 
The TJxians of the Kooi’dish mountains 
were absolutely independent (jUt. Exrx. 
Al. iii. 17). 

^ Hystaspes, of the blood-royal, wa .3 
satrap of Persia under Cambyses 
(Herod, iii. 70), of Parthia iindex' his 
own son Daiuus (Beh. InscT. oul. iii. 
par. 16), Artapiherncs, a half-brother 
of Barius, -was made by him satin}) of 
Jjydia (Herod, v, 25). Acluemones, a 
sou of Barius, was made by Xerxes 
satrap of Eg\ 7 xfc (ib. vii. 7). l\ra>isLt‘s, 
another son of .Darius, was about the 
same time satrap of Baciria (ib. ix, 
113). Pissuthnos, saira|) of Lydia in 
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tlie dangerous fTinctionar j to tlie interests of tte Crown, bj giving 
Mm a wife from among tlie princesses of the royal honse.^ Kor 
was security expected from this plan without further safeguards. 
The powers of the satraps were checked, and their ambitious 
longings controlled, in various ways. Some of these have already 
come under notice. The independent authority of the military com- 
manders and of the governors of fortresses was the most important 
of all, and made rebellion in ordinary cases hopeless. It was only 
where such distinctions had ceased to be maintained, where, for one 
reason or another, the civil and military administrations had been 
placed in the same hands, that a successful revolt could be contem- 
plated. Even, however, where this had been done, the monarch’s 
interests were not left uhcared for. The governor of a province, in 
ancient as in modern Persia, was attended by a royal Secretary, 
receiving his appointment from the Crown, and bound continually 
to keep watch upon the satrap, and report his proceedings to the 
sovereign.^ A practice is also said to have obtained, to which the 
jealousy of modern times fails to present a parallel, whereby it was 
thonght to secure still more completely the obedience of the pro- 
vincial governors. Eoyal Commissaries were sent year by year 
from the court to the several satrapies, to make inquiries upon the 
spot, and bring the king back an exact account of their condition.'^ 
This usage, however, must have been gradually discontinued, or 
have degenerated into a formality. 

4. Despite these checks the power of the satraps was at all times 
great, and little short of regal. As they represented the monarch, 
their courts -were framed upon the royal model: they had their 


the early part of the Peloponnesian 
war, was most likely a cousin of Ar- 
taxerxes (Tlincyd. i. 115, Herod, 

64). Cyrus received, his extensive 
governments from his father (Xen. 
An. ;r, ix. § Was TritantaDchmes, 
satrap of Babylon in the time of Hero- 
dotus (i. 192), cousin to Artaxcrxes? 
(See Herod, vii. 82, where he is called 
the son of Artabaniis.) 

^ Phaimabazus maiiied a daughter 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon (Xen. Hell. v. 
i. § 28). Pausaiiias, when he aspired 
to be satrap of Greece under Xerxes, 
himself proposed a similar connection 
(Thucyd. i. 12S). The commanders of j 


the troops were perhaps even more 
often attached to the monarch in this 
way than the satraps. (Cf. Herod, v. 
116, vi. 43, vii. ‘73 ; Arrian, i. 1(>, ;kc.) 

2 See Herod, iii. 128. Chardin, 
Voyage en Perse, ii. p, 302 : ,11 j a 

eii chaqne province avco Ic gouvtT- 
neni* .... un Vakann,viez, on Secre- 
taire, mis de la main ilo roi, dont 
rofiice ctaisiste priucipalcment a ron- 
dre conipto ii la com* de tout ce €|iii so 
passe.” 

*^ 800 ^ Xen. Oyrop. vin. ti. § 16, 
where Xenophon expressly states that 
the practice continued to his clay. 
And compare CEcononi. iv. § 8. 
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palaces,^ siirronnded by magnificent parks and liiintiiig groinids — 
tlieir numerous trains of ennncbs and attendants, and tbeir own 
bonseliold troops or body-gnard.® They assessed the tribute on the 
se-reral towns and tillages within their jurisdiction at their plea- 
sure, and appointed depnties, called sometimes like tliemselves 
satraps/ over cities or distincts within their province, whoso oHice 
was regarded as one of great dignity. So long as they wore in 
favour at court, they ruled their satrapies with an absolute sway, 
inyolving no little tyranny and oppression. Besides the fixed tri- 
bute which each satrap was bound to remit to the king, and the 
amount that he had to collect for the payment of the troops of Ills 
province, he might exact, for his own personal expenses and tlic 
support of his court, whatever sum he considered his province al)lc 
to furnish.^ Ail persons who had any favour, or even justice to 
ask, approached him with gifts,® without which success was not to 
be looked for ; and hence enormous fortunes were accumulated^ 
The sole limit upon the rapacity of the satrap was tlie fear of 
removal, in case the voice of complaint became so loud as to reach 
the ears of the monarch. Kor did the popiilatioiivS siiifer only in 
purse from the tyranny of their governors. Instances are found 


^ BacriXeia, Xen. Anab. i. ii. § 7 ; j 
Hell. IV. i. § 15. Compare Cyrop. | 
VI 11 .. vi §§ 11-13. . j 

^ Cyrop. loc. cit. § 10. The body- 
guard of Oroetos consisted of a thou- 
sand Persians (Herod, iii. 127). 

? See the history of Z^nis and 
Mania (Xen. Hellen. iii. i. §§ 10-12). 
The tribute seems to have been raised 
by a land-tax (Herod, vi, 42), payable 
partly in money and partly in kind 
(I-lorod. i. 192)'. Herodotiis, in his 
account of the satrapies (iii. 00, 9-1), 
gives only the money portion, or 
rather that part of it which went into 
the royal treasury. The entire amount 
drawn from the people was probably 
throe or four times as much. 

How' large this amount in some 
cases was is evident from what Hero- > 
dotus tel Is us of Tritanttnch mes, sati*ap 
of Babylon, whose daily revenue was ' 
an artabw of silvei\ or more than 
250?. (See Herod, i. 192, and compare 
lleoren’s As. Xat. i. p. 410, E. T.) 
Heoren has misconceived in one point 


the positions oeeiipicd ros]-)eetivoly by 
the satrap and the luonareh %viih rt»- 
gard to the revenue. lie si'jeaks of 
the satrap as juiying over the Imhmee 
of what ho had collected to the kin-j-, 
after j»rovkUng for his own expendi- 
ture (p. 423) j wherf’us in point of fact 
the payment to tlw king was a fixed 
sum, and the liiictuaiiug hula net) was 
the safcmp’s. 

» See Xon. Hell. m. I. § 10, am! 
§ 12 , where what is said of ,l\binia 
sufhciently buiieures tin* usual prac- 
tice. (Compare Anab. i. ix. § 22.) 

' Tritantieehmes, besides Ids war- 
horsoa, ownefbSiMlsrallimvs, and 
mares! His Indian di^gs wt're ifuar- 
tcred on four large villages, whiidi fie 
exempted from any oiln*r paymmit 
(Herod, i. 192). I’iihraiistes, tiie sur- 
cesmv of TLssaphernes, in oia? year 
disbursed eighty lalems (nearly 
20,000?.), to purchase pojice bir Ids 
province (Xen. He!!, hi. iv, 2C>, am! 

w § 1). 
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wHcli sliow tliat they were without any security against the grossest 
affronts and indignities to their persons.^ Such cases seem certainly 
to have been infrequent ; and the general condition of the con- 
quered races under the Achsemenian kings, contrasts favourably 
with their present state under the Turkish and Persian govern- 
ments.^ 

5. One cause of this superiority may be found in the fact already 
alluded to, that thi^oughout the Persian empire the native local 
authorities were for the most part left standing, the satrap dealing 
with them, and not directly with the common people.^ Another 
lay in the comparative puiity of the administration of Justice in 
ancient Persia. The institution of royal Judges, Judges deriving 
their authority directly from the king, involving as it did the sepa- 
ration of the Judicial from the administrative office,® tended in this 
direction- and a still greater effect was probably produced by the 
tremendous punishments with which corruption, when proved, was 
visited.® On the whole, it would seem that while the caprice and 
cruelty of the kings rendered the condition of the satraps and other 
great men as bad as it has ever been under the worst of the Oriental 
despotisms,'^ the oppression of the masses was lighter than at almost 
any other period in Eastern history. 


® If even Persians of the highest 
rank, such as »Spithridates (Xen. Hell, 
IV. i. § 6), were in the provinces 
likely to have the honour of a daughter 
assailed (Ages. iii. § 3), what regard 
is likely to have been i^aid to the feel- 
ings of the conquered races ? 

^ The remark of Mr. Grote is just, 
that “ the empire of the Great King, 
while it resembled in its main political 
featnres the Turkish and Persian em- 
pires of the present day, apparently 
did not reach the same extreme of 
rapacity, coiTiiptiou, and cruelty in 
detail ’’ (Hist, of Greece, iv. p. 315). 

This was evidently the case with 
the Greek tovms (Hci-od. v. 37, vi. 
43); and was most likely nniversal, 
or nearly so. Kative princes appear 
in Caria (vii. 98-9), Cyprus (v. 104, 
113; and Arrian, ii. 20), Phoenicia 
(Herod, vii. 98 ; Arrian, loc. cit.), 
Lycia (Herod, vii. 98), Cilicia (ibid. ; 
comp. Xen. Anab. r. ii. § 12), and 
Paphiagonia (Xen. Hell. iv. i. § 2). i 


The general practice of the Persians 
to retain them is witnessed by Hero- 
dotus (iii. 15). 

® See Herod, iiii 31. The separation 
is professedly made in niodeim Persia 
and in Turkey ; but it is seldom that 
the cadi dares to resist the khan or 
pasha. 

^ Cambvses slew Sisamnes on this 
account, flayed him from head to foot, 
and made his sldn a covering for the 
j udgment-seat (Herod, v. 25) . Haid u s 
was on the point of crucifying San- 
doces for the same reason, but spared 
him on account of iiis signal services 
(ib. vii. 194), 

cruelties of Oambyses (Herod, 
iii. 35) are ascribed to madness, but 
they ai-e not greater than those sanc- 
tioned by Xerxes towards his brother’s 
wife (ib. ix. 110-112), and by Aria- 
xerxes Mnemon towards those who 
disputed wdth him the liononr t>f hav- 
ing slain Cyrus (Pint. Artax. pp. 1802, 
1863). 
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6. The leyj on the part of the crown of contributions from 
the proYiiices helped to protect the commons ; for as the monarch 
gained nothing by the rapacity of his officers, but rather lost, since 
the provinces became exhausted, it was his interest to punish 
greedy, and advance just aud good satraps.^ The beneficial effect 
of this provision more than counterbalanced the evil arising from 
insecurity of tenure, and from the absence, generally, of the here- 
ditary principle from offices and employments.*^ 

?. The more remote the satrapy was from the seat of government, 
and the more it had to fear from foreign enemies, the greater the 
power of its ruler; and the more nearly he approached to the condi- 
tion of an independent sovereign. The satraps of Asia Minor and 
of Egypt received and despatched embassies, and even engaged in 
foreign wars, without communication with the Court.^ Besides 
their Pei'sian body-guard, they maintained large bands of merce- 
naries, chiefly G-reeks,- by whose aid they carried on their contests 
with foreign states, or with one another.^ It was in such provinces 
too that the practice chiefly obtained of uniting the military with 
the civil administration, as -well as that of entrusting to the same 
hands two or more satrapies. The temptation to revolt in such 
eases was great; for, on the one hand, the jealousy of the central 
governinent was continually threatening the life or fortune of the 
too-powerful officer,'^ while on the other success might reasonably 


^ On the, other hand, in modern 
Persia, where it is the business of the 
proTinciai governors or viziers to send 
to the treasury as much revenue as 
the province can jwssibly furnish, the 
oppression is extreme. The monarch 
is interested, in the exactions of his 
oificers, and the harshest viziers rarely 
receive any adequate punishment. 
The evils of this system are soon by 
the .Persians themselves, (See Char- 
din, ii. pp. 300 and 308, 309,) 

Exceptions are found, as that of 
Otanos (Hei'od. v. 25), but the rule 
was as stated in the text. On the 
coutrarj*, in modern Persia, the oppo- 
rule prevails widely. (Chardin, 
ii. pp. 301 and 325). 

^ As Aryandos (Ilorocl. iv. 165-^), 
PisFuthnes (Tiuicyd. i. 115), Tissa- 
])herncs (Thucyd. viii. 5, &c.),Phama- 
l^azus (ib. viii. 6, Ac.), Titliraustes 
(Xen. Hell, to. v. § 1), Ac. In modern 
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Persia the khans of the frontier pro- 
vinces send and receive embassies 
(Chardin, ii. p. 311), but under special 
ins tractions on each occasion, fi'om the 
court. In ancient Persia the king 
seems to have been consulted only in 
cases of peculiar importance. (See 
Herod, v. 31.) 

The younger Cyras appears to 
have beguti this j[»raetice (Xen. Anab* J. 
i. § 6), It afteinvards prevailed gene- 
rally througli Asia Minor. (See -Ai*- 
rian, Exp. Alex, i. ii. passimJ) The 
20,000 mercenaries who fought on the 
Persian side at the Granicus seem to 
have been all Greeks. (Arrian, i. 11, 
p, 30. Compare i. 12, p. 27, and i. 16, 
pp. 34, 35.) 

® Cyrus was for some time at open 
war with Tissupliernes. (Xeii. xVnab. i. 
i. Compare Hellen. Hi. i. § 3.) 

^ How narrowly Cyrus escaped, 
when accased, by TissapheriicK, we 
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be anticipated, and in several instances^ was achieved. The ex- 
pedient o£ appointing to such posts the near relations of the monarch 
did not always succeed. More than one province detached itself 
from the empire under an Achasmenian prince, -who probably found 
his birth and rank help forward his ambitious projects.^ In other 
cases the native princes, whom it was the liberal policy of the con- 
queror to uphold, took advantage of their position to re-establish 
complete or partial independence.^ When Alexander invaded Asia, 
the Persian Empire was by these means considerably reduced from 
the limits which it had reached in the days of Darius, or even of 
Xerxes.®' . 

8. Besides the satrapies, there existed at all times on the borders 
of Persia, a number of countries owning the supremacy of the Great 
King, and contributing to the resources of the empire, but in- 
ternally independent. Such, nnder Oambyses, were the Ethiopians 
bordering upon Egypt, the Colehians and their neighbours towards 
the Caucasus, and the Arabs of the tract between Egypt and Pales- 
tine.^ A similar condition was accepted by the Macedonian kings 
in the reign of Darius.^ Satrapies sometimes seem to have reverted 
to it, making it their first step on the road to independence. This 
was the case, towards the close of the monarchy, with Sacia and 
Cappadocia.*'* The position of such countries resembled that of 
Servia, Wallachia, and Moldavia under Turkey, of Thrace and 
Armenia under the early Csesars. Internal independence "was 


know from Xenophon (xlnab. t. i. § 3). 
Tissaphernes himself was not so for- 
tunate (Xcii. Hell. III. iv. § 25). 
Ai’yandes (Herod, iy. 166) and Ma- 
sistes (ib. ix. 113) were both put to 
death on stispioioii j Oroetes (ib. iii. 
128) on something more. Megabat es 
(Thneyd. i. 129) was deprived of his 
satrapy, for no cause that we can see. 

^ As Cappadocia and Pontns. See 
the next note. 

Tiio case of Cyrus shows tho good 
chance that there was of success in 
sncli a I’cbellion. In Cappadocia and 
Pontns, -^^-here branches of the Achte- 
meniaii house bore sway, it seems pro- 
bable that royal satraps founded the 
dynasties. 

^ As Eragoras I. in Cyprus (Diod. 
Sic. XV, 2-4 and 8, 9), and king Otys 
in Paphlagonia (Xen. Hell, iv, 3, §§ 


3-16). Tho Egyptian revolts likewise 
come under this head. 

^ Heeren (Manual of Ancient His- 
tory, p. 110, E. T.) asserts the con- 
trary. But the enumeration by Arrian 
of the nations which fought at Arbeia 
gives only twenty names in lien of tlie 
six-ancl-forty of Herodotus. Alex- 
ander’s conquests account for about 
ten of those which are missing. Be- 
sides Paphlagonia, Pontns, and Bacia 
(AiTiaii, Exped, Alex. iii. 8), which 
were certainly lost to the empire, 
there seems to have been a larcre ile- 
feetlon towards the soutli-tuislern 
frontier. « 

9 Herod, iii. 97. ^ Ibid. v. 18. 

9 The Bacans and Cappadocians both 
sent troops to AiBela (Arrian, toe. eit .) , 
but the fox’mer, it is expri'sniy said, as 
allies only (xara 
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allowed on the payment of a trifonte, not indeed definitively fixed, 
but still expected to reach a certain amount.''^ A contingent of 
troops was also looked for in the case of a great expedition,^ but 
could not, we may be sure, be demanded. Still the strength of the 
empire was increased, in war as well as in peace, by these semi- 
independent tribes, whose communications -with the court may 
perhapjs have taken place through the satrap on whose province they 
bordered.’"* 

0. A peculiarity in the aiTangement of the satrapies, arising out 
of the special circumstances of the empire, deserves a few words of 
notice. Herodotus tells us that in some instances a satrapy was 
not continuous, but was made up of detached tracts of territory.^* 
This was owing to the satrapial divisions being (as Heeren ob- 
serves") ‘‘^ethnical rather than geographical,” and to the local inter- 
mixture of distinct races common throughout the East. As in 
modern Turkey, Greeks, Turks, Slaves, Wallacks, and Albanians 
live interspersed among one another,^ so within the limits of the 
ancient Persia, the different nationalities lay scattered and sepa- 
rated. Certainly this was the case with the Sacans,*^ and with the 
Matieni,^ and it may have been so in other instances. In such cases 
the jurisdiction of the satrap extended over the varions fragments 
of the race or races under his government, and was not confined to 
a single locality. With the wandering’ tribes, wliich abounded 
in the southern and eastern regions of the empire, the arrangement 
must have been especially convenient. Without it they -would liave 
been liable to be claimed as subjects by several satraps, and to have 
suffered a multiplied oppression ; or they might perhaps, by skilful 
management, have escaped assessment altogether. 

10. The division of the empii*e into satrapies was, as has been 


^ See tbe story of Oambyses and the 
Cyrensoans, when the latter first made 
tlieir submissiou (Herod, iii. 13, and 
compare iii. 97.) 

The OolchiaiiB, the African Etliio- 
pians, and the Arabians, all served in 
the army of Xerxes {Herod. vH. 69 
and 79). The Sacana and Cappado- 
cians, as before observed, fought at 
Arbcia. 

In this sense only can the state- 
ment inadiit ill JJfU'Ofi. i, bo ac- 
cepted. (See note ad loc.) 

Herod, iii. 89. Tho passage is a 


difficult onoj but seems only capable 
of this meaning. 

5" Asiatic Nations, vol. i. p. 350, E. T. 

® A glance at the map in Ih-ofessor 
Hiillor’s * Languages of the Seat of 
War’ wiil show this. 

See the Great Inscription at 
Kakhsli-i-Rustam, and compare tho 
note to Book vii. ch. 61. 

^ The Matieni on the Halys (Herod, 
i. 72) are geographically distinct from 
those who inhabited tho KurcUsli 
mountains (i. 189, v. 49, &c.) 
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already observed, originally and primarily, for financial purposes.^ 
The collection and transmission of the tribute, in money and in 
kind,® was the satrap’s first and chief duty. He helped to maintain 
the supremacy of the dominant race over the conquered tribes, 
'which to so great an extent composed the empire ; but that im- 
portant object was in the main secured by practices, and by an 
organisation distinct from the satrapial authority. A few remarks 
on these points will properly conclude this portion of the subject. 

(i.) The conquered nations were in some instances disarmed ; ^ in 
all, or nearly all, debarred from the profession of arms, which they 
could only follow when summoned from their peaceful avocations 
on occasion of some grand expedition. This tended to produce 
among them an unwarlike temper, and so to keep them inferior to 
their masters, with whom the possession and profession of arms was 
almost universal. ^ 

(ii.) Tribes whose conquest had been very difficult, or which had 
revolted after subjection, were not unfrequently removed from their 
own country to a distant part of the empire.^ The close connection 
of patriotism and the love of liberty with local attachments, was 
sufficiently understood, and experience seems to have shown that 
by this means the most refractory could be made submissive and 
peaceable. 


^ Supra § 2. Compare Herod, iii. 
89 ; 'Xexi. Cyi'ox>. vni. vi. § 3. 

^ Besides tlie money tribute of which 
Herodotus gives so exact an account 
(iii. 90-95), a vast amount of produce 
was contributed by the conquered 
nations to the support of the army 
and of the court. Babylonia supplied 
one-third of the latter expense (Herod, 
i. 192) ; to which we know that Media 
contributed annually 100,000 sheep, 
and Cappadocia half that Jiumber 
(Strab. xi. p. 76-i<), while other coun- 
tries gave ill proportion, Egypt, 
besides her share of this expense, 
supplied corn for 120,000 soldiers, 
which was the mimbcr of her gar- 
rison (Herod, iii. 91). Ciiicifi furnished 
annually 360 white horses (ib. ch. 90): 
Babylon, besides her corn, 500 boy- 
eunuchs (ibid. ch. 92). From these 
instances conclusions may foe drawn 
as to the I'ost of the provinces. 

See Herod, i. 155-157, which may 


, be accepted thus far; Hecren inju- 
diciously adopts the entire narrative 
(As; Hat. i. p.409, E. T.). 

® The following are the chief known 
instances of this practice : The trans- 
portation of a large body of Egyp- 
tians to Susa by Gambyses (Ctes. § 
9), of the Earemans into Baciria 
(Herod, iv. 20-1-), of the l^moniaiis into 
Asia Minor (ib. v. 17), of the Milesians 
to Ampe (ib. vi. 20), of the Eretrians 
to the Susianian Ardtn'icea (ib. vl. 
119), and of the CVirians and Hitaco- 
nians into Babylonia (Arrian, Kxp. 
Alex. iii. 48), It is possible, as Hcx'reii 
supposes (As. Kat. i. ]>. 3io), dial tlu? 
Colchians may have been transportm! 
Egyptians, Again, it is not 
babic that the population of the 
Egyptian villages” in Asia .Minor, 
of ivhich Xenophon speak.< (Gyrop. ml 
i. § 45; IlelL 111. i § 7 ), settled ac- 
cording to him by Gyrus after his 
defeat of Creesue, may really have 
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(iii.) Wliere extreme measures sacli as tliese were not resorted 
to, the subjection of the conquered nations was maintained by the 
more simple and natural expedient of keeping on foot large standing 
armies, originally consisting entirely of natiye Persians,® and dis- 
tributing them throughout the provinces. These troops occupied 
ail the strongholds,^ and were quartered in great numbers through- 
out the principal towns,® while a system of posts, ^ or government 
couriers, was so organised that rapid intelligence of a rising in any 
quarter could be communicated from city to city, and even from 
province to province. Large bodies of troops on which entire 
dependance could be placed, were thus within a short time con- 
centrated wherever danger threatened, and movements of revolt on 
the part of the conquered, uuless in countries peculiarly situated, 
were (while the empire retained its vigour) speedily put downd 
In later times, -when the Persian race had degenerated, and the 
standing army consisted in gx'oat part of mercenaries,^ such revolts 
were sometimes crowned with success ; hut the instances are some- 
what rare even at this period.^ 


consisted of Egyptians transported for 
rebellion. How recognised a feature 
of Persian policy such transplantation 
was, is indicated by the ready accept- 
ance given to the fiction of Histiceus 
(Herod, vi. 3). The practice has been 
at all times common in the East. 
With regard to its use by the Assy- 
rians, see the Essays appended to 
Book i, ilssay vii. § 61. With regaid 
to modern times, Chardin tells us 
that Shah Abbas transported several 
colonies of from 20,000 to 80,0(K) 
families a distance of 200 or 300 
leagues (Voyage en Perse, voL iii. p. 
2U2) ; and Perrier speaks of the 

wholesale removal of populations 
as common thx'ough Central Asia 
(Caravan Jouimeys, p. 395). 

Or perlmps of Persians and Medes* 
(Bee Thucyd. i. 101.) 

^ See Xoii. Cyrop. viii. vi. § 1, 
which is confirmed historically by 
many passages. (Gf. Herod, ii. 30; 
Xen. Auab. i. iv. § 4; Arrian, Exp. 
Alex, i. 17, &o.) 

^ Tiio garrison of Memphis in the 
time of Herodotus consisted of 120,000 
Persians (llerod. iii. 91). In the time 


of Alexander 20,000 Persians and 
20,000 mercenaries garrisoned the 
north-western corner of Asia Minor 
(Arrian, Exp. Alex, i. 14). Prom these 
numbers the enormous amount of the 
entire standing army may be conjec’ 
tured. 

^hryyapoLi or hyyap^ioi (vide infra, 
viii. 98, and compare Xen. Oyx’op, 
VI 11. vi. § 17). 

1 Por a proof of the speed with 
which forces could be collected on an 
emergency, see Herod, v. 102. Com- 
pare y. 108 ; Xen, Anab. r. iv. § 5, and 
vii. §§ 11, 12; Anian, ut supra. The 
successful revolts of conquered 33a- 
tions ‘were uniformly upon the out- 
skirts of the empire, and genci*ally in 
detached distiacbs, such as Egypt. 

® In the latter times they secnx in 
some satrapies to have equalled or 
exceeded the number of the native 
troops. (AiTian, 1. s. c. ; compare iii. 

7.) 

^ That of Egypt fi'om Darius Kothus 
is the most remarkable. Cy])ru3 anti 
Paplilagtmia are perhaps the only 
other instances. In the former suc- 
cess was only temporary! 
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11. From the condition of the conquered races, and of their im- 
mediate rulers, the satraps of the several provinces, it is time to 
pass to that of the dominant nation, and of the sovereign. 

The Persian monarch was an irresponsible despot. Whatever 
limitation may have been placed upon the authority of a weak and 
timid king by the grandees of his court, pleading the inviolability 
of Persian law,"^ it is certain that a sovereign of any energy of cha- 
racter could set himself up above all legal restraints, and follow to 
the fullest extent the dictates of Ms own caprice. The answer of 
the royal judges to Cambyses sets this matter in its true light, and 
shows clearly that the power pi the kings was absolutely without 
limit. The judges “found a law that the Persian king might do 
whatever he pleased.’’ ^ Such a principle would cover any and 
every transgression of all rules, religious or other, which might be 
supposed to have a universal obligation. Accordingly we find the 
Acha^menian monarchs not only tyrannising at will over the iDersons 
of tlieir subjects, but trampling whenever it pleases them upon the 
most sacred religious ordinances.® bTo class is secure from their 
oppression, no privilege beyond their control, no law safe from 
their infraction.’^ Like other despots they are liable fco the lash 
resort of the oppressed — assassination;® but so long as they live, 
their w'ord is law, and their will without check or hindrance. 

There does not appear to have been in ancient, any more than in 
modern ® Persia, a regularly established council. The king occasion- 
ally referred matters to the decision of the royal judges, and con- 
vened assemblies of the grandees for deliberation on affairs of par- 
ticular importance ; ^ but nothing seems to have bound Iiim cither 
to call such councils, or, if ho called them, to abide by tlieir sen- 
tence.^ When a council was summoned at the court, certain nolfies. 

Sec Dan. vi. If, 15 ; H'erofl. ix. 111. \ Of tho nine wlio 

liovod. ui. : r(p j^acriXeuopTL Uep- j Dnilns, three {Xerx<‘s L, il., 

creW voieTu rh fiovk'qTo.i, : and Avtaxerxes Hi.) wen* niurdereil. 

Mavria.^o with a Ri.ster wa.s clearly i 8eo Uhardin, vol. ii. p, 
con^itlerod as incest iiouH in Persia, yefc ' 8ee Herod, iii. dl. Then* is iu> 
Cambyses .married tw'o of his (Herod. ^ reason to suppose that th(*se judu’e^ 
.luc. cit.). I W'ore, us ileeren suj>]K».-^es Xat. i. 

^ llie lavv that the kin!:i;’ should only | p. 31)0), tieee.s.'sarily 
marry from the faTuilios of the six cun- | ^ See Herod. viC 8, viii. i\7 ; Kstli. i. 

spirutors {Henn]. iii. 8.1) was one which, j 1345, 

if any, might have seemed lik(?ly to be | -This is evident frojo the words 
observed. Yet it was broken by Aha- | and conduct of Xerxes (Hm-od, vli. 8, 
suerus (Xei'xesM when lie espoused j Il-lS), 

Esther (Esi.h. ii, 17). ,1 
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it is probable, bad tbe right of attendance ; but the inonarcli might 
invite to his council-table any persons whose judgment he valued.^ 

In default of a legitimate control the Persian kings were apt to fall 
under the influence, either of a favourite,^ or more commonly of the 
queen- mother, or of one of their wives.^ Bred up in the seraglio, 
under the tutelage of eunuchs and women, and often with no defiiiite 
expectation of the crown,^ they found themselves at their accession 
in a state of vassalage, which they mostly lacked strength to throw 
off. The real ruler of Persia was in general a Bagoas, or a Parj- 
satis, in whose hand the monarch was but a puppet, and who, from 
the interior of the gynjcceum or harem, directed the counsels and 
bestowed the honours of the empire. These disorders, however, 
belong to the later period of the monarchy. They first appear at 
the close of the reign of Darius," and only come into full play after 
the return of Xerxes from the Greek expedition. 

12. The native Persians themselves, though equally destitute 
with the conquered races of any real personal freedom,,® were per- 
mitted, by the favour or policy of their rulers, certain special 
privileges. The province of Persia Pi^oper was exempt from 
tribute.'^ Persians had universally precedence over the other 


^ The “ seven princes of Persia ” 
may have had the right of attendance, 
and so have been called par excellence 
the king’s counsellors (Esth, i. 14; 
Ezi'a vii. 14) ; but the monarch siim- 
nunied besides “ all that knew law and 
Judgment*’ (Esth. i. 13). Those who 
attended the great council of war be- 
fore the invasion of Greece seem to 
have been the satraps and commanders 
of the troops tlirouglioiit the provinces 
(Herod, vii. 8, §§ 4 and 19). 

Generally a eunuch, as Spamitres 
(Cies. § 29), the favourite of Xerxes 
in his later yeai’S; Artoxares (ib, § 
49), the favourite of Darius Nothus; 
Bagoas (Diod. Sic. xvi. 50, end), the 
favonrito of Artaxerxes Oebus, 
but sometimes a noble, as Mardonins, 
wlio governed Xerxes in the beginning 
his reign. 

See Herod, vii. 3, end ; ix. Ill ; 
Pint. Artaxerx. p. 186i"1866; Xen. 
Anab. i. i. §§ 3, 4. 

Tlie law of succession was very ill 
dtUennined (HtTod. vii, 2), and left the 
monarch a power within certain limits 


of appointing Ids successor. This 
power he would rarely exercise till 
towards the close of his life (see Herod, 
i. 208; Otes, Persic. § 8), when the 
character of the youth was formed. 

^ Herod, vii. 3, end : ‘H yap’^Aroaora 
‘rb Tray xpdros. The accounts given 
by Ctesias (Persic. §§ 8, 9), widch 
W'ould extend to the reign of Camb^'sos, 
and even of Gyrus, the manners of his 
own day, appear to mo little wortliy 
of credit. 

® Acts of tyrannical cruelty Inive 
most commonly Persians for their ob- 
jects. It is sufficient to mention the 
cases of Prexaspos (Herod, iii. 35), 
CBobazus (ib. iv. 84), Masistes (ib. lx, 
111-113), Mithridates (Plutarch, ii. 
p. 1861), and the t-welvcs nobles buried 
to the head by order of Cambyses 
(Herod, iii. 35, end). The higher 
position of the Persians brought them 
into contact wdth the sovereign more 
fi*equcutly than otlxers. (800 Heeren, 
As. Nat, i. ]). 302.) 

® Herod, iii. 97. Of course it sup- 
ported its satrap and garrisons : but it 
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nations wMcli composed the empireA Offices and employments of 
importance, though not ahsolntely confined to them, were yet, with 
rare exceptions, conferred npon the dominant race,^ They alone 
appear to hare formed the household of the monarch.^ Many of 
them received assignments upon the conqnered conntries, of houses, 
lands, and vassals,-^ from which they drew large revenues. Others 
accompanied the satraps to their provinces as body-guards,^ and 
lived at the expense of the inhabitants. I^one engaged in trade,® or 
in any menial employ. All Persians of the tribes which were nei- 
ther agricultural nor pastoral, seem, unless attached to the court, to 
have followed the profession of ai^ms. They formed a martial caste, 
which held itself distinctly above the rest of the population. 

13. Besides the difference here indicated between the three lead- 
ing Persian tribes and the other six, some further gradations of 
rank and dignity are found to have prevailed. The tribe of the 
Pasargada?, to which the royal family of the Achsemenidm belonged, 
had a decided pre-eminence over both the Maraphians and the Mas- 
pians.*^ Among the Pasargadae, the royal family, which owing to 
the prevalence of polygamy was very numerous, held the first 
place, hText in order seem to have followed the families of the six 
conspirators, which had the privilege of furnishing wives to the 


paid nothing to the central govern- 
ment. 

^ In war (Herod, vii. 55, viii. 113, ix. 
31). In processions, where the right 
hand, the post of .lionoiir, was assigned 
to them. (Xen. Cyrop. viii. iii. § 10). 
In games (ibid. § 25). In approaching 
the king (ibid. § 14). 

" It is not very uncommon to find 
fiigh office entrusted to a jilede (see 
Herod, i. 156, 162; vi. 94,* vii. 88; 
Bell. Inscr, it. xiv. 6, and irr. xiv. 3) ; 
])nt wonderfully few instances occur of 
bigh office held by a iiatiA^e of any other 
conquered country. Profane liistoiy 
furnislios, I believe, Imt two examples, 
that of I’actyas (Herod, i. 153), and 
that of Xonagoras (ibid. ix. 107). Hven 
tlie Median appointments ai’O rare com- 
pared with the Persian, Of course the 
cases must be excepted of tributary 
princes, and native rulers allowed to 
maintain a certain authority over their 
pefi])le, but forniing no part of the re- 
cognised staff of the government. 


3 Heeren’s arguments (As. Hat. i. p. 
395) scarcely prove that the household 
was composed entirely of Pasargadm, 
but there seems no reason to doubt 
that it was, at least as a general rule, 
made up of Persians. 

“^Xen. Cyrop. Tin. vi. § 5. The 
statement is confirmed by the known 
practice of conferring occasionally 
such gifts upon foreigners, as rqion 
Thcmistocles (Tlincyd. i. 138} and ,De- 
maratus (Herod, vi. 70). 

® Oroctes was guanh'd by a thousand 
Persians (Herod, iii. 127). The <udy 
peculiarity in his ease was the nuinbi'r, 

^ Hence the eontemiTt which Cyrus 
is .said to haveexjm-s.setl for tlie Lace- 
damionians (Hentd. i. 153). 

^Heeron (As. Hat. i. ch. ii.) carrit?s 
this pro-emi,nenco beyond iis jm-t 
bounds, and says nothing of the rank 
of the Maraphians and Ma.-pianH. Vet 
Herodotus distinctly states it (i. 125j 
compare iv. 167), 
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king.® Among tliese tbe descendants of Otanes possessed special 
rights, thoagli of what nature we have no distinct information.® 
Perhaps the representatives of these six families, and of the royal 
liouse/ formed the “ seven princes of Persia, which saw the king’s 
face, and sat the first in the kingdom.” ^ purther than this there 
was no oi’der of nobility, unless we consider the possession of the 
crown grants mentioned above, which were handed down from 
father to son,'*^ to have constituted the holders a noble class. 

Such seem to have been the chief outlines of a system which, 
simple and inartificial as it was, sufficed to maintain one of the 
largest empires that the world has ever seen, during a space of more 
than two centuries. 


^ Herod, iii. 81 (ef. not. ad loc*). 

® We know indeed that the head of 
the family of Otanes received an annual 
I'affmi of the most splendid descrip- 
tion. Bnt the iamily must have had 
other rights unknown to us, to justify 
the expression of Herodotus (iii. 83, 
BmrsAeei ftovurj ikevdepT] iovora Ilepa'ectJj', 
fcal Tocrawra ocra avrij Oekei). 

^ There is some difficulty in suppos- 
ing this (see note *’ on Book iii. ch. 71) ; 


hut perhaps the royal house was re- 
presented by the head of the branch 
next in order of succession to that 
upon the throne, wdiich w'as the posi- 
tion of Darius at the time of the con- 
spiracy. 

- Esth. i. 14*. 

^ Xen. Cjrop. 1. s. c. The estates of 
Demaratus were, we know, transmitted 
to his descendants (Xen. Hell. ni. i, 
§ 6 ). 
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ESSAY IV. 


ON THE TOPOGEAPHY OP BABYLON. 

1* Difficulties of tlie subject. 2* Great extent of Babylon according to ancient 
writers. 3. ISTo tiaces of onginal 4. General plan of the existing 

ruins. 5. Their position on the left bank of the Euphrates a difficulty — 
modes of meeting it. 6. Canal l^otween the northern and the central ruins 
7. Mound of Bahily the Temple of Belus — its present state. 8. Proofs of the 
identity. 9. Mounds of the Ah, .sr and Mwrdia, the ancient palace. 10. Bite 
of the great reservoir. 11. Palace of Keriglissaiv and embankment of 
Nahmit 12. Triangular enolosnre, of the Parthian age. 13. The Birs- 
Nimmd — its present appearance. 14. Original plan, of the Birs. 15. Its 
ornamentation. 16. The Birs rebuilt by Nebuchadnezzar — his account of 
the restoration. 

1. The topograpliy of ancient Babylon is a subject wliicb is still 
involved in a good deal of doubt and difficult j. Tbongb an accu- 
rate survey on a large scale lias recently been made of the rnins by 
Captain Selby of the Indian Navy^ wbereof the accompanying 
Chart is a reduced copy, it is still very difficult to pronounce a de- 
cided opinion on the various intricate questions involved in the 
wide subject here proposed for consideration. Certain main points 
may, however, be regarded as sufficiently detei^mined, and certain 
principal buildings and other features of the ancient city may be 
considered as identified by the inscriptions on their remains and by 
the descriptive documents of the Babylonian kings. To these lead- 
ing features of the topography, and to these only, it is proposed at 
present to direct the reader’s attention. 

2. The most remarkable fact recorded of Babylon by the ancient 
writers is its extraordinary extent. According to Herodotus - it 
was a square, 120 stades or nearly 14 miles each way, covering 
thus an area of nearly 200 square miles ! This estimate is some- 
what diminished by the historians of Alexander,'^ who reduce the 
sides to about 11 miles, and the area to something less than loO 
square miles. Even this space is (accoi’ding to moderii notions) 

^ I am greatly inde])ted to Captain Heve) as yet ]>ublishetl. (G. R, 1863.) 
Selby for a c<>]w of his Chart and ® Bookh ch. 1/8. 

Memoir, printed for the Bombay For the details see note'Uui iho 

Govern ment, in It 59, bur. not (I be- above-named chapter. 
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enormous, being five or six times tbe size of London- Tlie autbo- 
rifcy, however, upon wMcb it rests is of great weight and import- 
ance; for one cannot hut suppose that accurate measurements 
would be made hj the Greeks upon their conquest of the city.^ It 
has, therefore, been usual to accept the statement, and to suppose 
that a wall of great height ^ surrounded an area of the size indicated, 
and that the name Babylon attached in popular parlance to the 
entire space within the rampart. Of course, however, if the wall 
was of this extent, only a small proportion of the ground within it 
can have been covered with buildings. The Babylon thus described 
was not a town, but a great fortified district very partially built 
upon, and containing within it not only gardens and parks, but 
numerous fields and orchards- 

8. Of the great wall enclosing this space, it is agreed by almost 
all travellers that not a vestige remains.^ It has been desteojed by 
quarrying, or has sunk into the ditch from which it arose ; ® and 
there is no possibility of even determining its position, unless by the 
merest conjecture. The earliest of the Mesopotamian explorers^ 
imagined that it included within it the' which is six 

miles from the Euphrates ; but the inscriptions of ISTebuchadnezzar 
make it certain that this vast ruin marks the site of a distinct town.® 


^ Tke only argument that can he 
urged with any effect against this, is 
that the walls had perished before 
Alexander’s conquest, and therefore 
that his historians only reported a 
tradition. But it is very unlikely that 
they could have altogether disa.ppeared 
so early. And Abydeniis expressly 
states that the wall of ISTebuchadnezzar 
continued to Alexander’s time. (See 
vol. i. Essay yiii. p. 527, § Id, note 

^ On the height of the wall see note " 
on Book i. ch. 178. 

® This is declared to have been the 
case by Q. Curtins (v, i. § 27). It has 
been generally allowed by modern 
writers. (See Bich’s Second Memoir, 
p. 14 ; Ker Porter, vol. ii. p, 386; Lay- 
ard, ISTineveh and Babylon, p. 494; 
Niebuhr, Lectures on Ancient History, 
vol, i. p. 24, note E. T.) 

” M. Oppert alone, I believe, disputes 
this. He is of o])inion that ho has 
found traces of the -walls, or rather of | 
their towers and gates, in certain of i 


the mounds or Tels which cover the 
fiat country on either side of the Eu- 
phrates. These views are developed 
in his great work on Mesopotamia. 
See Note B at the end of tliis Essay. 
Captain Selby says, the im- 

mense ■walls, 300 feet high, and 60 (?) 
thick, which, according to Hero- 
dotus, encircled the city to the extent 
of about 25 (?) miles square, no 
has been disco'vereth'^ On this account 
he is inclined to doubt -whether the 
ruins at Hillah are really those of 
Babylon ! (Memoir, p, 3 .) 

^ See vol i. Essay %'iii. p. 5 16. 

^ Kich, Second Slemoir, pp. 31, 32; 
Ker Porter, vol, ii. p. 382. 

- M. Oppert admits that. the?. Bi/s- 
jSrimmd marks the site of the a,ncneiit 
Borsippa; but he sup|ioaos this place 
to have been a sort of second cita<lel 
(Acropolis minor) to Babylon, and to 
have lain botw’'een the outer and t!i(‘ 
inner walls. (See below, p. 589). 
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4. The only mins which can he confidently assigned to the 
ancient Babylon are the group of mounds upon the Euphrates, a 
little abore HiliaJi^ which cover a space about three and a half miles 
long and from one to two miles broad, and are almost entirely in- 
closed within an irregular triangle, formed by two long lines of 
rampart (called “ Sur or earthen rampart ” in the plan) and the river. 
These ruins are generally said to consist of three great masses of 
brickwork, the northernmost of which (Bich’s IfiijelUheJi) is known 
to the Arabs as BxUUTj Mujelybe in the plan), the central as 
the Kasr or Palace, and the southernmost as the mound of Amrmn. 
Besides these principal buildings there are various lesser ruins, 
among which the most remarkable are two loiig parallek lines of 
rampart Inner Bampart ” and Low Mounds ’’ of the plan) hav- 
ing a direction nearly north and sonth, which shut in the central 
and southern ruins on the east, and a remarkable red hill (“El 
Amerrah ” of the plan) which lies to the west of these ramparts, 
between them and tlie Kasr ” or “ Palace.” Very few and insigni- 
ficant ruins intervene between tbe great mounds (called Amram and 
the Kasr) and tlie px’esent east bank of the river, which (according 
to some observers) seems once to have flowed directly along the 
western face of the two great mounds. Less noticeable, but still of 
some visible importance, are some ruins on the right bank of the 
Euphrates (called “ Annana ” in the plan) parallel with the mound 
of Amram, and consisting chiefly of a broad rampart 20 feet high 
running from K.K.W. to S.S.E. a distance of nearly a mile, and then 
carried at right angles down to the river. Beyond the ruins thus 
described, towards Hillah on the sonth and towards Mohaivlll on the 
north, are low heaps and embankments vscattered irregularly over 
the plain. On the western side of the river, besides the ruin already 
mentioned (Annana), there are a number of lesser mounds; and 
both here and towards the east the ground is everywhere covered 
witli fragments of brick and with nitre, the sure marks of former 
buildings.^ 


^ The pari icnlars of tins acconufc aro 
elikllr ta,keii from Captain Selby*s 
survey, cc unpared witli tlie accounts 
by Ridi (Yirat Memoir), Kcr 
l<irter (vol. ii. pp. 337-380), and Lay- 
anl (Niueveli and Babylon, pp, 490- 
45):^), and with tlie personal recollec- 
tions of Sir 11. Rawlinson and Hr. 


Hyslop, the latter of whom was en- 
gaged with Caji tains Jones and Selby 
in the recent surveys. Reference has 
also been made to the letters of M. 
Fresnel in tho Jovrnal Asiatique for 
dune and July, 1853, and to tho 
general deserijition of Mr. Loft us 
(Ciialdcca, ch. ii.). 
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5. Tlie difficulty wMcli immediately strikes the observer, who, 
acquainted with the descriptions of Babylon given by the ancient 
writers,^ casts Ms eye over the mass of ruins above described, is 
their position, with few and unimportant exceptions, on the left 
bank of the river. The ancients unanimously declare that the 
Euphrates flowed through Babylon; and that the most important 
buildings were placed on the opposite sides of the stream.^ The 
Temple of Belus and the Royal Palace — the two chief ediflces — are 
said to have been separated by the nver, each forming a stronghold 
or fortress in its own division of the town. I^ow although it must 
be granted that the Euphrates, having a general tendencj^ to run 
off to the westward,*^ has done mnch to obliterate the ruins -whieli 
originally stood upon the right bank, yet it can scarcely be thought 
that this cause is sufficient to account for the entire disappearance 
of a bnilding so vast as each of these is said to have been. We 
ought to And traces both of the palace and of the temple, and they 
ought to be separated either by the main stream of the Euphrates 
or at least by a braneb from it — which is certainly not the case at 
present with any of the important ruins. The suggestion tliat the 
Birs-Nlmriid represented the old temple of Belns, though it is distant 
eight or nine miles from the true Babylon, originated in the sup- 
posed necessity of finding one or other of tlic two great huildings 
among the ruins still existing to the west of the stream. The Birs 
is the only ruin of any magnitude on the right bank at present ; 
and the vast dimensions ascribed to Babylon by the ancients would 
allow of its being included within the ancient enceinte." The iden- 
tification, however, of the Birs with Borsippa — a town quite distinct 
from Babylon,^ which is rendered certain by the monuments'^ — 


Besides tte description of our j (Second .'Sremolr, p. S2) nnd Kvv Por- 

author (i. 178-183), the most import- | ter (Vol. ii. ]>. 3S3U wlio were tine ilrst. 

ant are those of Diodoiuis (ii. 7, et ! to ]u’opose tliC idootifiearum of the 
seqq.), wMch is probably derived from | -with the Tesnple of Brius. It 

Ctesias, and of Berosns, as reported j is echoed by Niebuhi' [I, s. c.), and, 
by Josephus (Ant. Jud. x. 11). This | Fresnel (Jounud Asimique, Juille!, 
last seems to hare been derived by i 1853, ]>. 2 {■). 

Berosns directly from Kebiiebndijcj5- j See Boros. Fr. II, Sirab. 

zar’s monnnientSj and, if it were loss j xrh p. 1050; Stoph. Jiy/. atl voe.. d’c. 
corrupt, would I )e invaluable. J •* See the inscripiuai' upf.u tlio fbrs 

® Herod, i. 181; Diod. Sic. ii. 8; i Cylinder, infm, p. 580, and ctnnptiru 

Sirab. xvi. § 5, p. lOPJ; Pirn. IL X ' tlm abstract of t lie Smudanl luM'rip- 

vi. 20, &c. ■ f ■ tion in Note ' A " at ' tlie end of this 

« Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 493. | Essay. 

This was strongly urged by liieh 
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entirely disposes of this theory ; and we are left to the alternative 
of supposing that one or other of the two bnildings has perished, or 
of finding the remains of both in the ruins on the east or left bank. 
It is the opinion of those best qualified to judge that in the great 
northern mound, which the Arabs call JBaMl, maybe recognized the 

ancient temple of Behis^^ or 
14 Bel-Merodach; while the central 

I i and northern mounds, known 

l.i mound of 

Y\ li-Sii mark together the site 

Vk of the royal residence,^ includ- 

~ — . ing both the old palace (Amrdm) 

1 '* 1 1 and that more modern erection 

1| I : » (the which was not im- 

;|,.V I ,i (* jl properly called by Nehuchad- 

|;ii| ^ 11 \4| nezmv Taprafd-msi, the Won- 

§ I ' Mankind.” ^ 

' s I' « 6. With respect to the diffi- 

LiJ ' I culty which arises from the 

% 'i I » position of both these two ruins 

si;,! I I |i|i on the left bank, it may be 

I' i I , ,3 observed that a large canal, 

■4\l — — I — L.':f^4! called by IJIehuchadnezzar ‘^tlie 

PALACE Y’X'A ;9 

v'\ i ShehiU' is said by him to have 

jaeiuattscAR fl -i t t i 

I bounded Ins palace on the north; 

anfi that this canal, which may 
either have run east in the line 
assigned it in the accompanying 
plan, or have left the Euphrates 
; . Mgher up uud iiuve boeu Carried 

in a south-east direction to the 
III head of the great reservoir, must 
„ ■ . ^ .. . , Y most certaiiilj have intervened 

PorttoTiR of Ancient Babylon distinguishable m the , 

present Ruins. between too palace and the 

temple, and may therefore be the water-course which Herodotus 
regarded as the true river. It was not, however, the only or even 
the main water-course which intersected Babylon. Hehiichadnezzar 


Portions of Ancient Babylon distinguishable in the 
present Ruins, 


Biipra, voh i. p. 305, note 
^ Seo nofco to Book i. ch. 181. 


^ In t-lie Standard Inscription, infrji, 
p. 587. 
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speaks of the ‘‘River of Sippara”® as the western botiiidarj of his 
palace, intending Toy this the natural course of the Euphrates ; which 
seems to have passed through the ruins a little to the east of the 
present channel, and to have again united with it about halfway 
between the ruins and Hillah. The present course of the stream 
is of comparatively recent date; it passes through the palace of 
Keriglissar, which was built entmely upon the right bank, and has 
washed into an embankment by which li^'abonidus appears to have 
checked its tendency to run oJS to the west. 

7. The mound of Babil^ which it is proposed to identify with tlio 
Temple of Belus, is an oblong mass composed chiefly of unbaked 
brick, rising from the plain to the height of 110 feet,^ and having 
at the top a broad flat space, broken with heaps of rubbish, and 



View' of Babil from tlie West. 

otherwise very uneven. The northern and southern faces of the 
mound are about 200 yards in length;^ the eastern and west turn are 


3 Standard Inscription, 1. s. c. Sip- 
para was situated on both sides of the 
river (whence the dual form Sepharv- 
aim) about the site of the modern 
Mosaih. The Euphrates below this 
point was known to the Babylonians 
as the “ river of Sippara just as in 
Arabian times, when Sippara had be- 


come Sirm, it was known as the Ahlir- 
Sura. 

^ This is Captain HelbyA itieasiin*- 
merit. (See the plan, p. 7*71.) Mr. 
Hicks estimate (First Memoir, p. l!h) 

was 110 feet. 

® The exact ineasuremeiii » j^iven by 
Mr. llich are, for the iwnh race IlOt) 
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respectiTelj 182 and 136 yards.® All the faces,, and especially that 
which looks to the west, present at intervals some appearance of 
brickwork, the bricks being sun-dried, and cemented, not with 
bitumen, but wdth mud, a thin layer of reeds occurring bet'ween 
each course of the brick.'^ Tunnels driven into the base of the 
mound on a level with the plain, show that the structure was foi^- 
merly coated with a wall of burnt-brick masonry, supported by 
numerous piers and buttresses of the same material.® These baked 
bricks, as well as most of those which are found loose among the 
rubbish wherever it is dug into, bear the name of hTebuchadnezzar, 
and were laid in a fine white mortar. 

8. The genei'al character of this building, its square shape, its 
solid construction, its isolated grandeur, mark it as the mggurat or 
tower of a Babylonian temple. It closely resembles in general 
appearance the many striking . piles which break the dead level of 
Babylonia, in some of which inscriptions having been found proving 
them to be temples, as at the Bits-i-Nimmd and at Mugheir,^ To the 
latter of these two edifices it bears a striking resemblance. The 
Mnghetr Temple is not square but oblong, and its proportions are 
almost the same as those of the Bahil moundd It is also, like that, 
cased wdth kiln-baked bricks, and supported by a number of shallow 
buttresses. The only remarkable differences between the buildings 
are the greater size of the Babylon temple, and the absence from it 
of any indication of a second stage, which is a marked feature of the 
^^luglieir Tvdn* It would be rash, however, to conclude from the non- 
appearance of any second stage at present, that no upper stage or 


vardg, and for the south 219 (First 
.Moiuoir, p, 28). Sir B. Ber Porter 
oijikes tlicTU respeotirely 551 and 552 
foet (ii, p, 3'40). 

** Sir B. K. Porter makes fche^ two 
.■^ides of equal length, and gives them, 
'oiily 2:10 feet (!, a. c.). 

^ Bieh, First Memoir, p. 29. Sir H. 
Hawlinson regards this brick-work as 
Piirtliian, (See note * on Book i. ch. 
179 .) 

® Mr. Lajard drove these tunnels, 
and lias related the results in his 
Xineveh and Babylon, pp. 502-505* 

See Mr. Loft ns’s Chaldsoa and 
Stisiana, pp. 28-20, and 120-1S2, 

* Mr. Loftus . (p. 128) gives the 
length of the Mugheir Temple as 198 

VOL. IL 


feet, and the breadth as ISS feet, 
which is wntliin a fraction of S to 2. 
If w*e take Mr, Kicks measurement of 
the west face as the true one, rve have 
almost exactly the same proportion 
(200 to 186). The chief difference is 
in the superior size of the Babel 
mound, which is measured by yards 
instead of feet. 

M. Oppcrfc believes the original 
, shape of ibho Bahil mound to have been 
, ap exact square. He seems to make 
the south side at present nearly 2(X) 
metres, the west 170, the east 155, 
and the north 120 metres. The south 
side he represents as almost perfect, 
w'hile the north and west are greatly 
worn away. 
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stages ever existed. It is to tlie accidental use of an imperishable 
material — bine slag — at the summit of the Btrs, that the solitary 
preservation of that one Babylonian building in almost its pristine 
perfection is owing. In the absence of such a protecting cap, the 
upper stages of a temple would rapidly decay and disappear ; and 
hence we find in ail Babylonia but a single temple preserving the 
pyramidal shape, which (it is probable) was common to all or almost 
all of them originally. 

On the whole we may conclude, with tolerable confidence, that in 
the great northern mound of Babylon we have the remains of that 
famous temple, which Herodotus describes so graphically, and which 
ancient writers generally declare to have been one of the chief marvels 
of the Eastern world. Its bricks bear the name of hTehuchadnezzar,''^ 
who relates that he thoroughly repaired the building ; ^ and it is the 
only ruin which seems to be that of a temple, among all the remains 
of ancient Babylon. 

9. In the vast and irregular labyrinth of mounds, which, com- 
mencing about a mile south of the Bahil ruin, extends thence with 
little interruption for nearly two miles parallel with the river, having 
an average width — ^between a line of rampart on the east and the 
old course of the Euphrates on the west — of , twelve or thirfceen 
hundred yards, it is probable that we have merely the remains of 
that group of royal residences, towers, hanging gardens, &c., ■which 
formed what was called the palace,” ^ and which are commemo- 
rated in the fragments of Berosus,^ and the Standard Inscription of 
ISTebuchadnezzar.^ In the great southern ruin, known as the mound 
of Amrcim^ which is 1100 yards in length and 800 in its greatest 
breadth,^ we may reeoguise the remains of the ancient palace, coeval 
probably with Babylon itself, which continued to be the royal resi- 
dence to the time of iN'abopolassar. This is the only part of the 
ruins in which inscriptions belonging to early kings have been 
found ; a fact which, coupled with the comparative poorness of the 


2 Layard, p. 505. 

^ In the Standard Inscription (see 
Note A at the end of this Essay), 
Compare Berosns as quoted in vol* i. 
(Essay vih. p. 529, 'note ®,) 

^ Herod, i. 181. 

^ Er. 14. See vol. i. p. 528, note h 
® See Note A at the end of the 
Essay. 

Eich, First Memoir, p. 21, Eei* 


Porter describes the ino'ond of Axuram 
as a triangle, the sides of which arc 
respectively I'tOO, 1100, and 860 feet 
(ii. p. 371). M. Opport agi*ees nearly 
with this view. He repi‘esents the 
mound as triangular, and the sides as 
proportioned thns—the western 630 
metres, the eastern 640, and the 
northern 420 metres. 
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MOUND OF MUJELLIBEH, 


® Layardj p. 00 ; Ker Porter, ii. p ' remlZeKa, Many slabs bronglit ‘ by 
071, 072. M. Opport sees in the mound Sir, H. Bawlinson from tbe Kasr^ bear 
Amrilm the remains of the famous the inscription, *Hhe palace of Nobu- 
hanging-gardens of Nebuchad- chadnezzar.” One of these is in the 
nezzar. British Museum, 

^ Sec the Standard Inscription, and ^ Rich, First Memoir, p, 22, Ker 
compare Beros. Fr. 14 : irpatr/carecrftrei}- Porter calls the length of the mound 
acre rots Ttarpmdts 0a(rik^iots erepa 800, and the breadth 600 yards (ii. p. 

K^sta 4x<^jix6j/a avrSipf rh pthv kvdarTqpAjL 355). M. Oppert believes it to have 
«:»l Kom^v TtoKorikum/ Tveptffffhv been a squaeb, but makes the length 
tfrosfs hv cb| nrK^y u)s 6pra pLeydha of the present mound from H, to S. 

Ho^ mrep^faya arvp€r^k4(r6T} ^ptepms Trev- 420 metres, the greatest breadth 380 


materials employed, and tlie entire absence from the struetnre (so 
far as appears) of all fine masonry,^ sufficiently indicates tbe superior 
antiquity of its erection. The more northern mound, now called 
MujelUheli^ and crowned by the building named the Kas)% is un- 
doubtedly a construction of l^ebuchadnezzar, and may be almost 
certainly identified with the new palace adjoining his father’s,” 
which is ascribed to him, and which he claims to have erected in 
fifteen clays.^ This mound is smaller than that of 
irregular square of about 700 yards each way but it appears, to 
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have been composed o£ buildings far superior to all tlie rest wbicli 
bave left traces in this quarter/’ ^ and it lias fiirnislied tlie only 
sculptures and bas-reliefs which have as yet been discovered among 
the ruins,^ The remarkable fragment on its summit, called the 
Kasr, is a solid mass of masonry, composed of pale yellow bricks of 
excellent quality, bound together by fine lime cement, and stamped 
in almost every instance with the name and. titles of Kebuchad- 
nezzar.^ Slabs inscribed by this king, and containing an account of 
the building of the palace, have also been brought from the mound, 
and serve still further to identify it. 

10. The two long parallel lines of rampart, a mile in length, and 
somewhat more than 100 yards apart, ^ which shut in this entire 
mass of ruins upon the east, are (like the great bulk of the remains) 
of ancient Babylonian construction, and may either repi’esent the 
“ outer and inner walls ” of the palace,^^ or (more probably) the em- 
bankments along the Ya^ur-Sliapu^ the great reservoir of Babylon,” 
which some one of the early kings seems to have built, hut which 
Nehuchaduezzar greatly strengthened and enlarged/ 

metres, and tbe average breadth 300 a “ block of basalt, ronghly cut to 
metres. represent a lion standing over a pros- 

S Rich, 1. B. e. trate human figure/’ which is still lying 

s The most remarkable of these are in situ (Loftxis, p. 19), and a fragment 

of a slab or frieze, composed of 
figures nearly alike, representing 
Babylonian tleity' "'(Lavarcl, 'p. 
■'508).„ 

’ .■* Layard, p. 506. Fragments 
of enamelled bricks, brightly 
coloured, are abundant in tiio 
mound of the Mujelliheli, “ The. 
principal colours, are a 'brilliant 
blue, red, a deep yellow, white, 
and black.*' (Layavd, ]). 507.) 
Portions of the iigiires of men 
and animals are tmcenhie on the 
fragments. It is ]>robab!e that 
these bricks formed the adraii.- 
mentof the interior, whore lium- 
ing scenes were represent erh 
(See the Letter of SC, 'Fnmml in 
the Journal Asiaiiq^w for June, 
1853, pp, 4‘8CL49i), anti comp* 
Died* Sic. ii. 8.) 

® Bich, First Moinoir, p, 19, 
Sir H, Hawiinson estimatCH'l the 
distance at about 70 yaids, 

® See Kote A, sub fin, 

7 Ibid, 
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11. Parallel witli tbe mound of Amram, on eitlicr side of tlie 
present bed of tbe Eopbratas^ are remains wliieb appear to luive 
belonged to a second palace, situated on the right l)ank of tbe 
stream.** On tbe bricks of that portion of tlio iHiiltling wbicb is 
now on tlie left bank, tbe name and titles of U^eriglissar liavc been 
found, from wdiieli it appears that he either originally eonstrueted, 
or at least repaired the edifiea. Near to this palace, a little more fo 
the south, the Euphrates has Yrashed into an embaiikinoiit, tlicf 
bricks of wdiich are stamped with the name and titles of iValmioV, 
who is stated, by Berosus ® to have built c|iiajB along the st;w?iiiiL 

12. The triaiigiilar boundary, which forms tlie extreme eastern 
limit of the gre-at mass of the ruins, does not appear to bo a Baby- 
lonian, but a.' Parlhian w'ork; and it may therefore !>e omitted alto- 
gether from the present discussion. As lias been alrtntly observed, 
no traces of the ancient t^neehiie exist; or at least, among the innu- 
merable embankments which fret the country hr^tli to the east and to 
the "west of the Euphrates, iione has been as yet cl iscx) cored with, 
claims superior to tlie remainder. 

Id. Before eoiK*!uding this Essay, it seems pi*oper that some 
account should be given of the great ruin, which has long disputiHl 
with Bffhil the honour of representing tbe Ihaaple of Heins, and 
which a ft‘W years back was very camipletely e.Nplored hy Sir H. 
Ibiiwdinsoii. 

At the distance of about six miles iVctui llJIhdi, in a soutli-wcst 
direction, and eight or nine miles from the ncarisi point of the 
ruins above described, stands the huge* pyraiiildical niormih to which 
tho Arabs give the name of a solitary pile rising 

suddenly from tho vast expanse of the desert. This inoinid, like 
that of Ihihil, is an oblong square. Its raigics face the iimr cardinal 
pointsd The north-western and south-eiisttTii faces, wliicdi arc Ilia 
ioiigcst, have betni estimated to nieasitre (148 ftxd, the norlli-easterii 


^ DicMloini}^, ic may he reniarked, 
Hpokc of two palucos, otic on either 
of tlu* river, mn\ eonneetef! by a ‘bridge 
(ii, B). 1 have filreiuly obBemal that 

lie* rivet* prolmbly Uoweil foraiorly 
ilowii the long valley which nkirts tko 
M^jeUibi’k nmi Aiamm aioiiads on tho 
west, 

^ Fr. 1 k The paswiage m given In ; 
tiu' lirsi voluiise, |». oUB, note 

^ ChirioiiBly eiio»ah, both Uieli and 
Toner sja^ak of the rndtis ns facing I he 


eardiiial paints, iiisiead of tlie angh'f^ 
(gt*e liieh’s Firi^t Memoir, p. iiH ; Kor 
Forfcer, it p. IllO, It was pro. 

bably a fcied lirchiitx’iimil law in 
Babylonia to give temples iIiih aH|MXft 
They imro it, not only at the Birr^, Im? 
at l4arkc2-aw! Mu'jhrir, and d lieli<‘ve| 
wherenn* tlieir positiou lias been iniro* 
ftilh? examined {see Lofin.-i, p. I7I|. 
Is the nicnnnl of ihihil really an i^.wep. 
tbii to the yriihiJiry rale ? 
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420 j and the sonth-westem 876 ,feet.^ The height above the plain 
is about .153 feet.^ The ruin consists of two parts- — a huge pjra- 
midical mass towards the south-west, and a comparativelj low 
projection towards the opposite quarter. The length of this latter 
is said to be 240 feet.^ Thus, apart from this projection, which 
clearly marks the vestibule or approach to the temple, the main 
building may be described as a pyramid 158 feet high, and 400 feet 
square at the base. 

To the ordinary observer the mound presents the appearance 
rather of a natural hill, crowned by a ruin,® than that of a stxuicturo 
built entirely by the hand of man. Thirty-seven feet of solid brick- 
work, looking almost like a tower, stand exposed at the top, while 
below this the original building is almost entirely concealed beneath 
the masses of rubbish which have crumbled down from the upper 
portion. The whole structure, however, is deeply channelled by 
the weather, and in places the original brickwork appears, suffi- 
ciently revealing to a critical eye the true character and plan of 
the building. Accordingly many travellers, on a mere superScial 
view of the structure, came to the conclusion that it was ox'igmally 
built in stages,® and that — whether it were the remains of the 
Temple of Belus or no — at any rate it closely resembled that building 
as described by Herodotus. Sir B, Ker Porter and Mr. Layard 

^ Ker Porter, ii. p. 321. Eioli makes Porter, ii. pp. 310, 322, &c. j Layard, 
the circumference 200 feet more tkan p. 497. 

Porter (p. 36). He gives 762 yards 5 - Yq], plate 71. Sir II. K Porrer 
(2286 ft.), instead of Porter’s 2082 ft. gave tke' building oigbt- stages, the 
^ The exact measurement of Captain basement stage being a square of 50i) 
-Jones with the theodolite is 153 ft. feet. He siipiaosed that only portions 
6 in. of four stages remained, and that the 

^ Ker Porter, I. s. c. original height was also 500 feet. 

See the representation, Yol.i.p.228. ® Hr. Layard gnvetht' 1 mi {ding six 

Kieh, First Memoir, p. 54<; Ker stages, and suggested that while the 
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even ventured on restorations of the original design, whicli, 
altkongli not entirely in accordance witli tbe reality, went near 
to anticipate tlie conclusions wMcli liave now been established by a 
close examination of the edifice* 

14. It appears from the researches carried on by Sir H. R-awlinson, 
in the year 1854, that the Birs-Nimnid^ like the Temple of Belas 
described by onr anther, was a building in seven receding stages d 
Upon a platform, of crude briak, raised a few feet above tbe level of 
the alluvial plain, was built of burnt brick, tbe first or basement 
stage — an exact squarOy 272 feet each way, and 26 .feet in perpen- 
dicular lieight. Upon this stage was erected a second, 230 feet each 
way, and likewise 26 feet high; which, however, was not placed 
exactly in the middle of the first, but considerably nearer to the 
south-western end, which constituted the back of the building. 
The other stages were arranged similarly — the third being 188 feet 
square, and again 26 feet high; the fourth 146 feet square, and 
15 feet high ; the fifth 104 feet square, and the same height as the 
fourth ; tlie sixth 02 feet square, and again the same height ; and 
tlie seventh 20 feet square, and once more the same height. On the 
seventh stage there was probably placed the ark or tabernacle, 
which seems to have been again 15 feet high, and must have neaidy, 
if not entirely, covered tlie top of the seventh story. The entire 
original height, allowing three feet for the platform, would thus 
have been 156 feet, or, without the platform, 153 feet. The %vhole 
formed a sort of oblique pyramid, the gentler slope facing the IsT.B., 
and the ^steeper incline the S.W. On the ISf.E. side was the grand 
entrance, and here stood the vestibule, a separate building, the 
debris from which, having joined those from the temple itself, fill up 
the intermediate space, and very remarkably prolong the mound in 
this direction. 

15. The ornamentation of the building was almost solely by colour. 
The seven stages were coloured so as to represent the seven planetary 
sf>herCH,“ jlkiording to the tints regarded by the Sabceans as appro- 
priate to the seven luminaries — the basement stage being black, the 
hue assigned to Saturn ; the next an orange, or raw-sienna the » 


.snlul 'peYiwixdii'ular wall (Nin. ami 
Bab, p. i'JS). The n^ality is half-way 
Iwtwoea Sir II. Iv. Porter’s and Mr* 
IjiiyarcFs eoncoptions. 

^ The accompanying rostoratiou (see 
next page) will illustrate this para- 


graph, Its proportions are derived 
from the measurements of Sir H. 
Bawlinsom 

^ See note ® to Book i. ch. 08. 

^ Herodotus expresses this tint by the 
word a’av^apdKtvoVf which is generally 



Temple of the Seven Spheres at Borsippa 
(Elevation restored). 

A The basement stage — ^black. 
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line of Jupiter'; the third a bidght red, the hue of Mars ; the fourth 
golden, the hue of the sun ; the fifth a pale yellow, the hue of Yeiius ; 
the sixth dark blue, the hue of Afereury ; and the seventh silver, the 
hue of the Aloon. The tint in the first instance was given by a 
coating of bitumen over the face of burnt bricks ; in the second and 
fifth, by the natural hue of the burnt bricks themselves ; in the third, 
by the use of lialf-bnrnt bricks of a bright red clay ; in the sixth by 
\dtrifaction, after the stage was erected, of the bricks composing it, 
tlirough the force of an intense heat, whereby they were converted 
into a mass of blue slag ; and in the fourth and seventh, probably by 
plates of the precious metals f orming an external casing to the brick- 
work.'^ Along the third stage, which was of a weaker material than 
the rest, the flatness of the wall was broken by a row of buttresses, 
not placed there, however, for the purpose of ornamentation, but 
merely to give additional strength. This stage too was not, like 
the rest, entirely perpendicular, but had an ahubnient at the base, 
and a species of plinth formed by three rows of bricks laid on their 
edges between single horizontal rows. The entire mass of brick- 
work was also pierced thx'oughout by a rhomboidal series of small 
square holes, which served to keep the structure dry, by admitting 
air, and also l)y carrying oif any moisture that might penetrate 
into it, 

IG, Snell were the most striking features of the great Temple of 
Borsippa, which, was designedand named after the Seven Spheres,^’ 
but was cspociafly dedicated to iN"ebo or Mercury, whose tabernacle 
probably occupied its summit. It was not perhaps originally supe- 
rior to hundreds of temples in Babylonia ; but it has escaped, far 
more than any other, the ravages of time, and thus is the ruin to 
which w’-e are chiefly indebted for our knowledge of the plan and 
character of the Babylonian sacred bxiildings. The date of the. 
original structure is uncertain, but is probably very ancient. In 

i\xp]nincd as tlie colour of the red atil- Agbatana (i, 98, a.d lin.). It l:ms 

phuvoi of arsenic, called hy the already been shown (note ad loe.) that 

Greeks ffavdapdKT } ; but is thought by such a lavish display of the proeious 
some to 1)0 really the colour of sandal- ^ metals was in accordance with Eastern 
•wood,’' Kara ?(/?/ (\vhich has that moan- habits. At the Birs the fourth or 

ing) being tlio term commonly applied golden stage pi*eseuts an appearance 

to the s]>h(UTi in the astrology of the as if the fum of the ■wall had been 

East. entii-ely broken away by blows fx-om a 

^ This, it must be remembered, is pickaxe. KobuchadnezKar, in do- 

th.e account givtm by Herodotus of scribing his temples and palaces, often 

iho manner in wdiich the spheres of speaks of them as “ciotliod with 

the sun and moon were represented at gold.” 
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its present form tLe Birs is cHefly the work of Il^elbiicliadnezzar, 
wkose name appears exclusively upon tlie bricks composing it, and 
the cylinders deposited at its angles.^ The following is the account 
which the royal restorer gives of his careful renovation of the 
edifice: — 

“ Behold now the building named ^ the Stages of the Seven 
Spheres/ which was the wonder of Borsippa, had been built by a 
former king. He had completed forty-two ammas (of the height), 
but he did not finish its head. From the lapse of time it had become 
ruined ; they had not taken care of the exits of the waters, so the 
rain and wet had penetrated into the brickwork : the casing of burnt 
bricks had bulged out, and the terraces of crude brick lay scattered 
in heaps ; (then) Merodach, my great lord, inclined my heart to 
repair the building. I did not change its site, nor did I destroy its 
foundation platform ; but in a fortunate month, and on an auspicious 
day, I undertook the rebuilding of the crude-brick terraces, and the 
burnt-brick casing (of the temple). I strengthened its foundation, 
and I placed a titular record in the part that I had rebuilt. I set my 
hand to build it up and to finish its summit. As it had been in 
ancient times, so I built up its structure ; as it had been in former 
days, thus I exalted its head. Heho, the strengtliener of his chil- 
dren, he who ministers to the gods (?), and Merodach, the supporter 
of sovereignty, may they cause my work to be established for ever ! 
May it last through the seven ages 1 May the stability of my throne 
and the antiquity of my empire, secure against strangers and 
triumphant over many foes, continue to the end of time 1 


® Sir H. EawliHson discorered two 
o£ tliese at tho eastern and sonthern 
angles of the third stage. They%vere 
dnplicates. He also found a few 


small fragments of another, tho in- 
scription ixpcJTi which was different. 
Tiiere are probahly many cylinders 
still in tho bniiding. 
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NOTE A. [H. 0. R.] 

STANDARD INSCRIPTION OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 

The Inscription begins with the various titles of Nebuchadnezxiar, It 
then contains prayers and invocations to the Gods, Merodach and Nebo. 
The extent of Nebuchadnezzar’s power is spoken of — it reaches from one 
sea to the other. 

An account is then given of the wonders of Babylon, viz. : — 

1. The great temple of Merodach. (The jnound of Bahil is the tower 

or ziggurat of this.) 

2. The Bursippa temple (or Birs), 

3. Various other temples in Babylon and Borsipj)a. 

The subjoined descrii)tion of the city follows : — 

*^The dtmble enclosure which Nabopolassar my father had made but 
not completed, I tinished. Nabopolassar made its ditch. With two long 
embankments of brick and mortar he bound its bed. He made the 
embankment of the Aralha, He lined the other side of the Euplmates 
with brick. He made a bridge (?) over the Euphrates, but did not finish 
its buttresses (?) From * * » (the name of a place) he made with bricks 
burnt as hard tis stones, by the help of the great Lord Merodach, a way 
(for) a branch of the Bhiiiiat to the waters of the Yapur-Shapii^ the great 
reservoir of Babylon, opposite to the gate of Xin. 

The lugur-BA and the Nimiti-Bd — the great double wall of Bab^don 
— I finished. two long embankments of brick and mortar I built 

the sides of its ditch. 1 joined it on witli that wliich my father had made. 
T strengtheue<l the city. Across the river to the west I built the \YaIl of 
Babylon with brick. The Yiqmr-Shapu — the reservoir of Babylon — by 
the grace of l^Ierodach, I filled completely full of water. With bricks 
Imrnt as hard as stones, and with bricks in huge masses like moun- 
tains (?), the Yapar-Shapif ^ from the gate of Miiht as far as who is 

the protectress of her votaries, by the grace of his godship (?.c. Slerodach), 
1 strengthened. With that which my father had made I joined it. I 
made the way of Nana^ the protectress of her votaries. The great gates 
of the Imjur-Bd and the AVmffr-BeZ— the reservoir of Babylon, at the 
time of the flood (lit. of fulness), inundated them. These gates I raised. 
Against the waters their foundations with brick and mortar I built. 
[Here ftfilows a description of the gates, with various architectural details, 
;uul an account of the decorations, hangings, &c.] For the delight of 
mankind I filled the reservoir. Behold 1 besides the lugnr-Be!^ the 
im|)regnable fortification of Babylon, I constructed inside Babylon on the 
t*asterii side of the river a fortification such as no king had ever made 
}>efi.>re me, viz. a long rampart, 4000 mnmas square, as an extra defence. 

1 excavated tlxe ditch : with brick and mortar I bound its bed ; a long 
ra,m|‘)art at its head (?) I strongly built. I adonied its gates. The folding- 
dours and the pillars I jilated with copper. Against presumptuous 
enemies, who w'erc hostile to the men of Babylon, great waters, like the 
waters of the ocean, I made use of abxmdantly. Their depths were like 
the depths of the vast ocean. I did not allotv the waters to overflow, but 
the fulness of their " floods I caused to flow on, restraining them with a, 
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brick embankment. , . ♦ Thus I completely made strong the defences of 
Babylon. May it last for ever ! 

[Here follows a similar account of works at Borsii)pa.] 

^‘In Babylon — the city which is the delight of my eyes, and which I 
have glorified — when the waters were in fiood, they inundated the foun- 
dations of the great palace called Taprati-nisi , or ^ the Wonder of Man- 
kind ; ’ (a palace) with many chambers and lofty towers ; the high-place 
of Boyalty ; (situated) in the land of Babylon, and in the middle of 
Babylon; stretching from the InguT~Bd to the bed of the the 

eastern canal, (and) from the batik of the Sippara river to the wsiter of 
the Yapiir-Shapu ; which Nabopolassar my father built with brick and 
raised up ; when the reservoir of Babylon ivas full, the gates of this 
palace were flooded. I raised the mound of brick on which it w^as built, 
and made smooth its platform. I cut off the floods of the water, and tJie 
foundations (of the palace) I protected against the water with bricks and 
mortar ; and I finished it completely. Long beams I set up to support 
it : with i)illars and beams plated with copper and strengthened with, 
iron I built up its gates. Silver and gold, and pi*ecious stones whose 
names were almost unknown [hei'e follow several unknown names of 
objects, treasures of the palace], I stored up inside, and placed there the 
treasure-house of my kingdom. Four years (^), the seat of my kingdom 

in the city . . . which did not rejoice (my) heart. In all my 

dominions I did not build a high-place of power ; the precious treasures 
of my kingdom I did not lay up. In Babylon, buildings for myself and 
the honour of my kingdom I did not lay out. In the worship of Mero- 
dach my lord, the Joy of my heart (?), in Babylon, the city of his 
sovereignty and the seat of my empire, I did not sing his praises (?), and 
I did not furnish his altars with victims), nor did I clear out the 
canals. [Here follow further negative clauses,] 

As a further defence in war, at the Ingur-Bel, the impregnable outer 
wall, the rampart of the Babylonians — with two strong lines of brick and 
mortar I made a strong fort, 400 aihmas square, inside the A7//o7/-i>V/, tlie 
inner defence of the Babylonians. Masonry of brick within tliem (tlie 
lines) I constructed. With the palace of my father I coniiiecte<l it. In a 
ha2')py month and on an ausjncious day its foundations I laid in tlie earth, 
like I comjfletely finished its top. In fifteen days I comideted it. 

and made it the high jdace of my kingdom. [Here ftdlows a deseriiditui 
of the ornamentation of the palace,] A strong fort of brick and mortar 
ill strength I constructed. Inside the lu’ick .fortification aia-fi.ln.a* givat 
fortification of long stones, of the size of great mountains, I made. Like 
ShecUm I raised up its head. And this building 1 raised fur a wonder ; 
for the defence of the people I constructed it.” 


HOTE B. 

BABYLONIAN BESEAECHES OF M, OPFEHT. 

S.ince this Essay was first wiitten,M, Oppert has published liis iimgiiificent 
work on the subject of the French expedition into Bfest^ioiainia, Among 
the plates with which this work is illustrated, are several bearing upon 
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the topography of Babylon. Iii some respects the vie%vs taken coincide 
remarkably with those expressed in the foregoing Essay. This is 
especially the case as regards the ancient course of the Euphrates, and 
the position of the lesser palace (that of li^'eriglissar) upon the right bank 
of the stream, With regard to M, Oppert’s restorations of the ancient 
city the most remarkable points have been already noticed in the foot- 
notes to the above Essay, He believes that he has found traces of the 
ancient walls in certain lines of Tels which exist on both sides of the 
Euplirates. If the positions of these mounds are accurately laid dovra on 
his map, which is fairly represented by the subjoined chart, there would 
appear to be some grounds for regarding the lesser circuit of SCO stades 
as really indicated by the remains in question, though, upon the showing 



Cbiirt of the Cotmtry round Babjdon, with the limits of the ancient Cit j-, according to Oppert. 


"590 BABYLONIAK BESEABCHES OF M. OPPERT, App. Book III. 

of the niap itself, the larger , circuit is almost entirely unsupported. 
It is an additional objection to this circuit, as placed by M, Oppert, that 
it includes Borsippa, which the inscriptions, the native writer Berosus, 
and the classical geographers, all regard as a city quite distinct from 
Babylon. The inclusion of Cutha in the opposite comer of the square, 
marked (as M. Oppert supposes) by the ruins of Hymar^ or Okeirair, 
is still more impossible ; for Outha was at least 15 miles from Ilymar in a 
noiiih-easterly direction, being marked, not by the My mar gi*oiip, but by 
the ruins at Ibrahim. In his restoration of the royal residence — which 
has at least the merit of boldness — M. Oppert ai)pears to have discarded 
alike the guidance of the inscriptions and that of the ancient writers. 
He takes no notice of Nebuchadnezzar’s “Great Eeservoir,’’ of his 
Shehil” or “Eastern Canal, nor of the “palace of his fathei’,” whicli 
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adjoined liis own ; he places the lesser palace opposite, not to the greater 
one, as Otesias did, bnt to the hanging-gardens ; and he regards the 
hanging-gardens as represented by the mound of Amrdm-j though the 
latter has an area at least four times as great as that ascribed by Diodorus 
to the former. He also fails to ^ve in his restoration at all a close repre- 
sentation of the present ruins, introducing main walls, as that between 
the river and Bah'l, of which he does not profess to have found a trace ; 
placing the quay of IVabonidus above a mile higher up the stream than the 
place where that monarches bricks are found ; and turning into a middle 
walF’ what clearly appears, by the traces of water-action outside it, 
to have been the embankment of a canal or reservoir. He also, in 
assuming the outer triangular rampart to be a Babylonian work restored 
by the Parthians, goes beyond the existing data, since no Babylonian 
remains have (it is Mieved) been found in that structure. On the other 
hand, M. Oppert’s surveys of i)articuiar ruins, as of the Kasr, Babil, and 
the Birs-Nimrudj are (apparently) much in advance of any hithei'to 
published; while his “Views’’ are alike striking and original, greatly 
increasing the attractiveness of his work. 


NOTE C, 

THE GREAT INSCRIPTION OE DARIUS AT BEHISTUN. 

[Note. — Beliistini is situated on the western frontier of the ancient Media, upon 
the road from Babylon to the southern Ecbatana, the great thoroughfare 
between the eastern and the western provinces of the ancient Persia. The 
precipitous rock, I70f> feet high, on which the writing is inscribed, forms a 
portion of the great chain of Zagros, 'which sopax'ates the high plateau of Iran 
from the vast plain watered by the two streams of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
The inscription is engraved at the height of 300 feet from the base of the 
i*oek, and can only be reached with much exertion and difEculty. It is 
triliiigual : one transcript is in the ancient Persian, one in Babylonian, the 
other in a Seythic or Tatar dialect. Sir H. Ra-wlinson gathers from the 
momimetit itself that it wag executed in the 5th year of the reign of Darius, 
B. €. 516. Ilie subjoined is the Persian transcript, as deciphered by Sir H. 
EawHnson, Roman letters' being substituted for the oxiginal cuneiform. Sir 
H. Rawlinson’s translation, as revised in 1874, is followed with little varia- 
tion. The numbers are added for convenience of reference.] 


CobtJMN I, 

Far, 1. (1) Adam D^rayavusli, (2) klish^yathiya vazarka, (3) khshdyathiya 
khsMyatliijiuidmf (4) khsh^yathiya Pirsiya, (5) khshayathiya dahya- 
fuabfi,\v>) Vishtdspabyd, putra, (7) Ai‘shd,mahy4 napd., (8) Hakhd.- 
msaiishryd/^ 


^ llie italics indicate that the origi- 
nal is in such places illegible, and 
restored conjecturally. 

»Th 0 accented A (^) is expressed 


in the original ; the unaccented A (a) , 
unless at the beginning of words, is 
the supplied vowel of the Sanskrit, 
and its kindred languages, 
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(1) I (am) Barms, (2) tlie great king, (3) tlie king of kings, (4) 
tlie king of Persia, (5) tlxe king of tke (dependent) provinces, (6) the 
son of Hystasi)es, (7) the grandson of Arsames, (8) the Achasmeniaii. 

Par. 2. (1) P^dtiya Ddrayaviish khshdyathiya ; (2) Mana pitd Vishtdspa ; 
(3) YishtdspahydpfM Arshdma; (4) Arslidmahyd piM Ariyardmana ; 
(5) Ariydrdmana//yd pita Chishj)dish ; (6) ^ pitd Haklidmanish. 

(1) Says Darius the king— (2) My father (was) Hystaspes ; (3) 
the father of Hystaspes (was) Arsames ; (4) the father of Arsames (was) 
Ariarainnes ; (5) the father of Ariarainnes (was) Teispes ; ((>) the 
father (of Teispes) was Acheemenes. 


Par, 3. (1) Thdtiya Bdrayavush khshdyathtya ; (2) Aiia^yarddiya vayaro 
Hakhamanishiyd thahydmahya ; (3) Hachd ynmyata amdti amahya ; 
(4) Hachd pruviyata hyd amdkham tanma khshd|/afA%d dha. 

(i) Says Darius the king — (2) On that account we are called 
Achasmenians ; (3) from antiqxiity we have descended (?) ; *(4) from 
antiquity our family have been kings. 


Par, 4. (1) Thdtiya Bdrayavush khshdyathiya — (2) viiiA mand tanmdyd 
tyiya |>aruvam khshdyathiyd dha ; (3) adam navam ix, ; (4) duvitd- 
taranam myam hliBkij 2 dMyd dmahya. 

(1) Says Darius the king— (2) (There are) eight of my race who 
have been kings Jxefore (me) ; (3) I (am) the ninth ; (4) in a double line ^ 
we have been kings. 

Par. 5. (1) Tlidtiya Bdrayavush khshdyathiya— (2) Vaslind Auramazddha 
adam khshdyathiya amiya ; (3) Auramazda khshatram mand/rdham, 

(X) Says Darius the king— (2) By the grace of Ormazd I am 
king ; (3) Ormazd has granted me the empire. 


Par, 6. (1) Thdtiya Bdrayavush khshdyathiya — (2) Imd dahydva tyd marai 
j)af/ydisha ; (3) vashnd Auramazddha adamsliam klisliayatliiya dhain ; 
(4) Fdrsa, ’Uraja, BdUrmli, Athui’d, Arahiya, Mudrdya ; t^uya dara- 
yahyd; Saparda, Ymul^ Mdda,^ Armhui, Katapatuka, Parthva, 


3 Cliishpdishaliya is here omitted by 
a mistake of the artist employed to 
engrave the inscription. Cf. Detached 
Inscriptions, No. 1, and Norris’s 
Behist. Inscr. p, 95. 

■^Numbers, in the Persian inscrip* 
tions are marked thus : — 1, Prom one 
to ten, a singular perpendicular wedge 
for each unit: these wedges are 
placed in two rows, one above the 
other, the final unit (where the num- 
ber is odd) being made double the 


lengthof the others. 2. Ten is marked 
by an arrow-head, tlms, ^ . 

® Or for a. very long time.” 

® This is conjectural. There is room 
for Mada (Media) bet^reen Ionia and 
Armenia ; but the passage is illegible 
both in the Persian and the Baby- 
lonian transcript. Media (Maki*pa) 
appears in the Soythic version (Norris, 
P.^7). , 
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Zaraka, Hariva, 'Uvdrazmiya, Baklitar^s/?^ Gadaraj Saka, 

Thatagiish, Hara’uvatisli, Maka ; (5) frjiliarTani dahyava xxiix. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) These' are the countries which 
belong to me ; (3) by the grace of Ormazd I have become kiug of 
them ; (4) Persia, Siisiana, Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, those 
which are of the sea (I. e. the islands), Saj^arda, Ionia, Media, 
Armenia, Cappadocia, Parthia, Zarangia, Aria, Cliorasniia, Bactria, 
Sogdiana, G and aria, the Sacte, Sattagydia, Arachotia, and hlecia ; 
(5) in all 23 j>roviiiccs. 

Par. 7. (1) Tlidtiy^i Darayaviish khsh^catliiya — (2) Inifl dahydva tya 
niand pafAya/is/ia ; (3) ^nishna Auramazdflha mani badakd 4hatd ; (4) 
mana bajim abaratii. (5) Tyashdin hachama athahya khshapa\4 
, rauchapativa, ava akunavayatd. 

(1) Says Darius the king-— (2) These (ai‘e) the piwinces which 
belong to me ; (3) by the grace of Ormazd they have become subject 
to me ; (4) they have brought tribute to me. (5) That which has been 
said to them by me, both by night and by day, it has been done (by 
them). 

Par. S. (1) Thdfiya DdrayaTUsh khshdyathiya — (2) Atara imd, dahydva, 
inartiya hya agatd ^ dhaj avain ’nbartam abaram. (3) Hya arika ^ 
dha, avam hifrastam aparasam. (4) Vashui Auramazdd-ha im4 
dahydva tyana mana dita apriydya. (5) Yathashdin/ /iaclidma 
athahya, awatha akunavayatii. 

(1) Says Darius the king— (2) Within these countries the man 
•who was good, him I have right well cherished. (3) Whoever was 
evil, him have I utterly rooted out. (4) By the grace of Ormazd, 
these countries have observed my laws, (5) As it has been said to 
them by me, so (by them) it has "been done. 

Par. 9. (1) Thitiya Dck’ayavush khshdyathiya^ — (2) Auramazdd. mani 
khsrhatram fnibara, (3) Auramazddmaiya iipastam abara, yatd* ima 
khshatram addraya. (4) Yashnd Auramazddha inxa klishatram ddrayd- 
miya. 

(1) Bays Darius the king — (2) Ormazd granted me the empire. 
(3) Ormazd brought help to me, so that I gained this empii*e. (4) By 
the grace of Ormazd I hold this empire. 

Par. 10. (1) Thdf%a Darayavush khshdyatliiya — (2) Ima tya mand kartam 
paruvam yatlid khshdya^/kya abavam. (3) Kabnjiya ndma, Kiiraush 
putra, ajndkhani taiimdyd, hauva |?aruvam idd khshdyatliiya dlia. (4) 
AvahyjrKabujiyahya brdtd Bardiya ndma dha ; (5) hamdtd hampitd 
Kalnijiyaliyd. * (6) Pasava Ka/nfjiya avam Bardiyain avdja, (7) Yathd 

^ There is a great deal of doubt as 
to the irsenuiug of the two opposed 
words, and aril'a. Bir H. Eaw- 
linson ‘waM originally inclined to trans- 
late them by faithful ** and hereti- 
c.d,” (See Yocabulary.) The Baby- 

XOL. It 


Ionian transcript, however, gives as 
equivalents ^ntkut and and as the 
latter ivord answers to the Hebrew 
the most correct translation 
would seem to be simply good and 
had. 
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Kabujiya Bardiyam avdja, kfeliy<£ niya azacla abava tya Bardiya 
avajata. (8) Pasd.va Kabiijiya Mudrd;yam asMyava, (9) Yathi Kabu- 
jiya Mudriyam ashiyava, pas^va kai'a arika abava. (10) Pasdva 
daraiiga dabyauv^ vasiya abava^ Parsaiya, iitii Mddaiya, uta 
amyduvd dabyaushuvti. 

(1) Says Darius the king— (2) This (is) what (was) done by me 
before I became king. (3) (A man) named Gambyses, son of Cyrus, 
of our race, he was here king before me. (4) Of that Cambyses 
(there was) a brother, Bardes was his name ; (5) of the same mother, 
(and) of the same father with Cambyses, (0) Afterwards Cambyses 
slew that Bardes. (7) When Cambyses had slain Bardes, it was not 
known to the people that Bardes had been slain. (8) Afterwards 
Cambyses proceeded to Egypt. (9) When Cambyses had proceeded to 
Egypt, then the state became wicked. (10) Then the lie became 
abounding in the land, both in Persia, and in Media, and in the other 
provinces. : 


Par, 11. (1) Th4tiya Darayavush khshd-yathiya — (2) Pasdra martiya 
Magush dha, Gaumsita ndma. (3) Hauva udapatati hachd. Pishit/a- 
’uvMdyd, Arakadrish ndma kaufa, hachd avadasha. (4) Yiyaklmahya 
mahyd xiv. rauchabish, thakatd d-ha, yadiya udapatatd., hauva kdrahyd* 
avatha adurujiya ; (5) Adam Bardiya amiya, hya Kmaush putra, 
Kabujiyahyd, brd/ta. (6) Pasd.va kdra haruva hamatriya abava. (7) 
Hachd Kabujiyd abiya avam ashiyava, uta Pdrsa ut4 Mdda, utd aniyd 
dahydva. (8) Khshatram hauva agarbayatd,. (9) Garmapadahya 
mdhyd; ix. rauchabish, tliakdtd. d-ha, avatha khshatram agarbd.yatd.. 
(10) Pasdva Kabujiya ’uvdmarshiyush amariyatd. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Afterwards there was a (certain) 
man, a Magian, named Gomates. (3) He arose from Pissiachada, the 
mountain named Aracadres, from thence. (4) On the 14th day of the 
month Viyakhana,® then it was that he arose. He thus lied to the 
state ; — (5) I am Bardes, the son of Cyrus, the brother of Cam- 
byses.” (6) Then the whole state became rebellious. (7) From 
Cambyses it went over to him, both Persia, and Media, and. the other 
provinces. (8) He seized the empire. (9) On the 9th day of the 
month Garmapada,^ then it was he so seized the empire, (10) After- 
wards Cambyses, having killed himself, died. 


Par, 12, (1) Thfitiya Ddrayaimsh khshdyathiya — (2) Aita khshatram, tva 
Gaumdta hya Magush d,dina Kabujiyam, aita khsliatram hacha 
pniviyata amdkham taumayd. dha. (3) Pasdva Gaumata hya Ma-gush 
ddind Habiijiyam uta Parsam, uta Mddam, uta aniya dahyaVa ; hauva 
ayastd hivdipashiyam akutd ; (4) hauva khshayathiya abava, 

(1) Says Darius the king— (2) The empire of which Gomates, the 
Magian, dispossessed Cambyses, that empire from the olden time had 
been in our family. (3) After Gomates the Magian had dispossessed 
Cambyses both of Persia and Media and the dependent provinces, he 
did according to his desire : ^ (4) he became king. 


8 This was the twelfth, or last, » The fifth month, 
month of the year. i Or ‘Gio acted with his own party.” 
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Par, 13. (3 ) Tliiitiya Dtoyavush khshd.yatliiya — (2) Mya dha martiya, 
niya Farsa, niya Mdda, niya amdkham tauunlya kaslichiya, liya avam 
Gaiiiiiatain tyani Magnm klisliatraiii ditain chakliri^^a. (3) Karasliim 
liaciiji darsliama atarsa. (4) Kdraxii vasiya avajaniya, liya paraiiam 
Eardiyani adand, avahyaridiya kafam avajaniya, (5) 3Iatyainam 
klishanasatiya tya adam niya Bardiya amiya, liya Ivnrausii putra.^’ 
((>) Kaslicliiya niya adarslianaiisli chiscliiya tliastaniya pariya Ganina-* 
tarn t 3 "am Magiini, yatd adani arasani. (7) Pasflya adani Aiiraniazdam 
patiyavaliya ; (8) Aurainazddmaiya upastani abara. (0) Bdgayddaisli 
mahya x. raiicliabisli, tliakatii dha, avatlid adam liadd kamanaibisli 
martiyaibisli avam Gaumdtam tyam Magnm avdjanamj utd tyisliiya 
fratamd .martiyd anusliiyd dliatd. (10) Siktlia’nvatisii ndimi didd, 
Nisaya ndmd daliydush Mddaiya, avadasliim avdjanam : (11) klisha- 
trainsliim adam adinarn. (12) Yashnd Auramazddiia adam klisMya-* 
tliiya abavam ; (13) Auramazdd kbshatram maria frdbara. 

(1) Says Darius tlie king — (2) There was not a man, neither 
Persian, nor Sledian, nor any one of our family, who could dispossess 
that Goniates the Magian of the crown. (3) The state feared him ex- 
ceedingly. (4) He slew many people, who had laiown the old Bardes ; 
for that reason he slew them, (5) lest thej^ should recognise me that 
I am not Bardes, the son of Cyrus.’’ (0) one dared to say any- 
thing concealing Gomates the Magian, until I arrived. (7) Then I 
pra 3 md to Orinazd ; (8) Onuazd brought help to me. (9) On the lOth 
day of the month Bagayadish,® then it was, with my faithful men,^ I 
slew that Gomates the Magian, and the chief men who were his 
followers. (10) The fort named Sictachotes in the district of Media 
called Nisa^a, there I slew him. (11) I dispossessed him of the empire. 
(12) By the grace of Ormazd I became king : (13) Ormazd granted me 
the sceptre. 


Par. 14. (1) Thdti 3 >-a Dhrayavush khshiiyathiya — (2) Klisliatram tya 
hacha amdkJiam taumayii parabartam aha, ava adam patipadam 
akunavam. (3) Adamsliim g4thva avastayam. (4) Yatha paruvamchiya, 
avathii adam akunavam* (5) Ayadami tyd. Gaumdta hy«a Magush 
viyaka, adam niyatrarayam. (6) Kdrahj^d. abdcharish gaithdmch^ 
mdniyamchd,, vithabishe/td. tyidish Gaumd-ta hya Magush adind. (7) 
Adam kdram gdthvd. avdstdyam, PdrsamcM, MddamcAd, xita aniyd. 
dahyava. (8) Yatiul pamvamchiya avathd adam tya pardbartam 
X>atiydbaram, (9) Yashnd Auramazddha ima adam akunavam* (10) 
Aclain hamatakhshiya ydtd vitham tydm amdkham gdthvd avdstdyam, 
yathd parawawcMi/a. (11) Avathd adam hamatakhshiya, vashnd Aura- 
luazddha, yathd Gaumdta hya Magtmh. vitham tydm amdkham niya 
pm*dbara. 

(1) Buys Darius the king — (2) The emjiire which had been taken 
away from our family, that I recovered. (3) I established it in its 
place. (4) As (it was) before, so I made (it). (5) The temples which 

Gomates tlie Magian had destroyed, I rebuilt. (0) I reinstituted for 
the state both the religious chaunts and the worship, and (gave 
them) to the families wdiich Gomates the Magian had deprived of 


- The first mouth. 


^ Or with a few men.’ 
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them. (7) I established the state in its place, both Persia, and Media, 
and the other ];)rovinces. (8) As (it was) before, so I restored what 
(had been) taken away. (9) By the grace of Ormazd I did (this). 
(10) I laboured until I had established our family in its place, as (it 
was) before. (11) Thus I laboured, by the grace of Ormazd, that 
Gomates the Magian should not supersede our family. 


JPar. 15. (1) Thdtiya Darayavush hlishdyafhijii^ — (2) Ima tya adam akiina- 
Yam, pasjiva yathd khslxayathiya abavani. 

(1) Says Darius the ^king — (2) Tliis (is) what I did, after that I 
became king. 

Far. 16. (1) Thdtiya DarayaYiish khslulyathiya — (2) Yatha adam Gaumd- 
tam tyam Magum avdjrmam, pasdva I. martiya, Atrina nama, Upadar- 
mahydputra, hauva udapataiJd. (3) ^Uvajaija, kdrahyd avatha athaha — 

(4) ‘ Adam 'Umjaija, khshayathiya amiya.’ (5) Pasdpa ^ Uvajiyd hami-- 
triyd abava ; (6) abiya avam Atrinam asliiyava ; (7) hauva kh,^Z!«//«- 
fhiya abava ’Uvajaiya. (8) Uta I. martiya Bdbiruviya, l!7aditabira 
ndma, Ainarcthyd juitra, hauva udapatatd. (9) Bdbirauva kdram 
avathd adurujiya—(10) ^ Adam Nabukudrachara amiya, hya Nabuni- 
tahyd putra. (11) Pasdva kdra hya Bdbiruviya haruva abiya avam 
Naditabiram asliiyava. (12) Bdbirush hamatriya abava. (13) Khslia- 
tram tya Babirauva hauva, agarbdyatd. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) When I had slain Gomates the 
Magian, then a man named Atrines, the son of Opadarmes, he arose ; 
^3) to the state of Susiana thus he said ; (4) ^ I am king of Susiana. ’ 

(5) Then the Susianians became rebellious ; (6) they went over to that 
Atrines ; (7) he became king of Susiana. (8) And a man, a Baby- 
lonian, Nadintabelus by name, the son of Snares, he arose. (9) To 
the state of Babylonia he thus falsely declared — ■ (10) ^ I am Nabocho- 
drossor, the son of hTabonidus. ’ (11) Afterwards the whole state of 
Babylon went over to that iNadintabelus. (12) Babylon became 
rebellious. (13) He seized the kingdom of Babylonia. 


Par. 17. (1) Thdtiya Darayavush klishdyatliiya — (2) Pasava adam frai- 
shajT-am ’Uvajain; (3) hauva Atrina kfsta anayata ah/ija mdnu (4) 
Adamshim avajanam. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Then I sent to Susiana ; (3) That 
Atrines was brought to me a prisoner. (4) I slew him. 


Far. 18. (1) Tlidtiya Daray aguish khshdyathiya — (2) Pasdvaar/am BaTiiriim 
ashijwam abiya avam JS^aditabii-am, hya Nabukudrachara agau/^f/^d. 
(3) Kdra hya JShaditabirahyd Tigram addraya ; (4) avada aisliatatd, uta 
apish ndviyd dlia. (5) Pasdva adam kdram ma . . kduva avakanam. 

(6) Aniyam dasliabdrim akunavam. (7) Aniyahyd asm . . anayam. 
(8) Auramazdaiiiaiya upas/dm abara. (9) Vashna Aurarnazddha Tignlni 
viyatarayam. (10) Avadd kdram tyam Naditabirahyd adam ajanam 
vasiya. (11) Atriyitiyu/iya, in^yi xxvi. rauchabish, thakata dha 
avathd hamaranam akumd. 
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(1) Says Darius tlie king-— ^.,(2) Tkeii I went to Babylon against that 
iSTadintabehis, ^rlxo was called STabocliodi'ossor. (3) Tbe forces of Na- 
dintabokxs lield tlie Tigris ; (4) tliere tliey were posted, and they had 
boats. (5) There I divided my army* (0) One portion i snp}>Iied with 
camels ; (7) the other I mounted on horses (?). (8) Orina 2 :d brought 
help to me. (9) By the grace of Ormazd I crossed the Tigris. (10) 
There I slew many of the troops of that Nadintabelns. (11) On the 
26t]i day of the month Atriyatiya/ then it was we so fought.^ 


Par, 19. (1) Thiltiya IXimyaviish khslidyathiya—- (2) Fasdva arfcnn Bibi- 
nnn ashiyavar/L (3) Aihijn Biibirum ynfhd . . . jlyain, 5j^alna nima., 
vax'danam aim va Ufratanvil, avad4 haum ATtd/tnbira, hya Kabnkiidra- 
chara agaiibatd, aisha hada k^lra patish mdm^ liamarmiam chartaniya, 
(4) Fasawa hamaranam akmn4. (5) Auramazdamaiya npastiim abara 
(G) Vafihnd A imizdjlha kilrani tyam Naditabirahyd adam ajanam 
vasiya. (7) Aniya apij^a , h , 4 ; (8) flpisliim pai*4bara ; (9) Amima- 
kahya rmlhya ii. ranehabish, thakat 4 4ha s^vathd hamaranam. aJciimd. 

(1) Says Darins the king — (2) Then I xvent to Babylon. (3) When 
I arrived near Babylon, at the city named Zazana, on the Euphrates, 
there that Nadintabehis, who was called Nabochodrossor, came with 
Ids forces against me, to do battle. (4) Then we fought a battle. (5) 
Ormazd brought heij) to me. (6) By the gi‘ace of Ormazd I slew 
many of the troops of that Nadintabelns — (7) a jiart of the army was 
driven (?) into tlie water — (8) the water destroyed them. (9) On the 
2nd day of the month Anamaka/ then it was we so fought. 


COLUMX II. 

Par. 1. (1). Th4tiya Diirayavush khshniysithiya — (2) Pasdva- ATxditabira 
luidii kamanaibisli asbdraibish Mya BiUmim ashiyava. (3) Fastlva 

adam B4birumashi//rtfr«m. (4) ^ 4ha uta Babirum agarbdyam, 

ut4 avam Naditabiram agarhdyarn, (5) Fasava avam Haditabiram 
adam B4birauva aw4janam. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Then Nadintabelus with a fevr horse- 
men ded to Babylon. (3) Then I went to Babylon. (4) By ihe grace 
of Ormazd I both took Babylon, and seized that Nadintabelus. (5) 
Afterwards I slew that Nadintabelus at Babylon, 


Far. 2. (1) ThdHysi Ddrayavush khshiyathiya — (2) Y4t4 adam B4bi- 
rauwa 4ham, iM« dahydwa tyd hachdma hamitriy4 abava : Farsa, 
IJvaja, IMdda, Atliuni, Arminay ParthYo,, Margush, Thatagush, Saka. 

(1) Says Darins the king — (2) Whilst I w^as at Babylon, these 
(are) the countries which revolted against me : Persia, Susiana, Media, 
Assyria, Armenia, FartMa, Margiana, Sattagydia, Sacia. 


^ The ninth •month. 

® The Seythio transcript adds, 
** There I slew him (Norris’s Bch. 
I riser, p, 105). 

The tenth month. 


7 The blank here may be snpplied 
with the words “Ta'^hna Anramaz- 
dAha’’ from the Bcythic version (Nor- 
ris, p. 106 ). 
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Par. 3. (1) Thdtiya DdrayayusTi klisb^ya^M^o — (2) I. 'martiys. Martya 
Cliicliikliraisli putra, Kugaixak^ iidnia vtixdanam rdrsiijay avada 
adilraya. (3) Hauva -adapatatd, : (4) ’Hvajaiyakd-raliya avatlia a^Aa/we : 

(5) ^ Adam Imanisli amiya, ’Uvajaiya khshayatliiya.’ 

(1) Says Darius the king— (2) A man, named Martes, tlie son of 
Sisicres, (in) the city of Pei'sia named Cyganaca, there he dwelt. (3) 
He arose : (4) to the state of Snsiana thus he said : (5) ^ I am Imanes, 
king of Snsiana.’ 


Far. 4. (1) Thdtiya Ddrayavnsh khsh{lyat/^?*i/a — (2) Adakiya adam asha- 


niya ciham abiya ’Uvajam, pas^va hachdma ’ f/^wyiya avam 

Martiyam agarb4ya : (3) hyashdm matliishta dha na. 


(1) Says Darins the king — (2) Wlien I was sending to Snsiana, 
then the Snsianians, fearing (!) from me, seized that Martes. (3) He 
who was their chief slew him.** 


Par. 5. (1) Th^tiya Ddrayavnsh khshdyathiya — (2) I. martiya ’Fxarartuh 
ndma, MMa, hanva ndapatatA (3) Mddaiya k^rahyi avatlri athaha : 
(4) ^ Adam Khsliathriia^ awiya, ’Uvakhshatarahyd tanmdya.’ (5) 
Pasd,va k4ra Milda hya mthdpatiya dha^ 7?ach4ma hamitriya abava. 

(6) Abiya avam Fravartim ashiyava : (7) haum hlishdyathiya abava 
MMaiya* 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) A man, named Phraortes, a Mede, 
he rose up. (3) To the state of Media thus he said : (4) I am Xa- 
thrites, of the race of Cyaxares. (5) Then the Median troops who were 
at home (?) revolted from me. (6) They went over to that Phraortes : 

(7) he became king of Media. 


Par. 6. (1) Thdtiya Darayavush khsh4yathiya — (2) Kara Fdrsa utd 
Mdda hya npd nrim tiha, hanva kamanama aha. (3) Pasava adam 
kdram fraishayam. (4) Vidarna nd,ma Parsa, maml badaka, a vain- 
sh^m mathishtam akunavam. (5) AmiMshdra cdhaMm— {(>) ^ Priid 
avam kttram tyam Mdidam jakt, hya mandniy/agaa,?ja////a.’ (7) Fasdm 
hanva Vidarna had4 kdni ashiyava. (8) Yathd Abldam |;)ararasa, ,Ma 
. . . wdma, vardanam Madaiya, avadd Iiamaraiiam aknnansh hadd 
MMailuh. (9) Hya Mddaishnvd mathislita aha, hanva adakiya niya 

dd . . . . . (10) Anramazdamaiya npastilm a.bara : (11.) 

vashnd Anramazdaha lidra hya Vidarmthjd avam kriram tyam haini- 
triyam aja vasiya. (12) Andmakahya mdhyd xxvn. (?) ramliabiHli, 
thakata dim avatlidshdin hamaranam kartam. (13) Pasava. hanra 
Mra Jaya mand Kapada ndmd, dahydnsh Mddaiya, avadd mam 
amdnaya, ydtd adam arasam Mddam. 

(1) Says Darins the king — (2) The army of Persians and i^Iedes 


* The sense of this passage, ivhich 
is illegible in the Persian, is fixed by 
the Babylonian transcript. 

^ Restored from the detached in- 


scription. 

the Babylonian the name of 
this town appears as Mama, in the 

Scythie it is Marus. 
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that was with me, that (army) was few in number. (3) Then I sent 
forth troops. (4) Hydarnes By name, a Persian, one of my subjects,^ 
him I appointed their leader. (5) Thus I addressed them : (6) ‘Go 
forth (and) smite that Median state, which does not acknowledge nie/^ 
(7) Then that Hydarnes marched with his army. (8) When he 
reached Media, a city of Media, named Marus (?), there he fought a 
battle with the Medes. (9) He who was the leader of the Medes 
could not at all resist him (?). (10) Ormazd brought help to me ; (11) 

by the gx‘ace of Ormazd, the troops of Hydarnes entirely defeated that 
rebel army. (12) On the 27tli (?) day of the month Anamiika, then it 
was the battle was thus fought by them. (13) Then that army of 
mine at (a place) called Capada, a district of Media, waited for me 
until I arrived in Media. 


’ Par. 7. (1) Thdtiya Biirayavush khshdyathiya — (2) Fasdm Dddarsimk 

I ndmti, Arminiya, mand badaka, avam adam fnlishayam Arminam. 

(3) Avathasldt/a (4) ‘ Prfdiya, kdra hya hamitriya, mana 

niya gaubatiya, avam judiya. (5) Faadva. Badarshish ashiyava. (0) 
Yathd Arminam pardrjisa, pasdva hamitnyd liagamatd paraitd patish 
BiidiU'shim hamaranam chai*tam?/a. (7) .... ndma, avahanam 
Armaniyiya, avadd hamaranam akunava. (8) Axiramazdd'maiya upas- 
tdm aliara ; (9) vashnd Auramazddha, kdra hya ma??d avam, kdram 
iyam hamitriyam aja vasiya. (10), Thuravdharahya irndhyd viii. 
Tauehuhiish^ thakafd dha avathdshdm. hamaranam kaidam. 

! (1) Says Bar ills the Idng— (2) Then (a man), Badarses by name, 

an Armenian, one of my subjects, him I sent to Amienia. (3) Thus I 
said to him — (2) ‘ Go foi^th, the rebel state, which does not aeknow- 
i ledge me, smite it.’ (5) Then Badarses marched. (6) When he 

reached Armenia, then the I'ebels, having collected, came again before 
: Badarses, to do battle. (7) Zoza (?) by name, a village of Armenia, 

there they fought a battle. (8) Ormazd brought help to me ; (9) by 
' the grace of Ormazd, my forces entirel 5 ’^ defeated the rebel army. (10) 

On the 8th day of the month Thuravahara, then it was a battle was 
1 ; thus fought by them. 

I Par. 8. (1) Thdtiya Ddraymmsk Jch$MyathiyBi — (2) Patiya duiitiyam 

i hamitriyd hagamatd paiaitd Dddarskim hamaraimm chartaniya. 

(3) Tigra ndmd didd Armaniyaiya avadd hamaranam akunava. (4) 
Auramazdamaiya upastdm abara ; (5) vasimd Auramazddha kdra /iya 
mand avam kdram tyam hamitryam aja vasiya. (6) Thuravdharahya 
^/uthyd xviii. rauchabish, thakatd dha avathdshdm hainara??.am kartam. 

(1) Says Barius the king — (2) For the second time the rebels, 
having collected, returned before Dadai*ses, to do battle. (3) The fort 
; of Armenia named Ti.gi’a, there they fought a battle. (4) Ormazd 

I brouglit help to me ; (5) by the 


^ Literally, ‘‘ one bound to meP 
* Lifeerallyi which is not called 
mine,*' 
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defeated tliat rebel army. (6) Oil tlie IStli day of tlie montli Tliiirava- 
hara,^ tlien it was the battle was tlins fonght by them.’'^ 


Par. 9. (1) PAtitiya Darayavush khshilyathij^a — (2) Patiya tritiyam 
liam?’?5ryd liagamatd paraitit patish Diiclarsliiin ha.maraiiani chartaniy<a. 
(3) IJA//drma nama dida Armaiiiyaiya, avadd haoiaranain akiiiiava. (4) 
AurmiazdAmaiga upmtdm ahara ; (5) vashnd Aiiramazdaha kdra hya 
mand avam karam ijam hamitnjam aja msiya. (C) Tluiigarchaish 
indliyd ix. rauchabisli, thakatd dha avatluUlidm htWHiramm kartam. 
(7) Pasava Pddarsliish chitd mdm amdnaya a , . , adam arasam 
Mddain. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) For the third time the rebels,, 
having collected, returned before Dadarses, to do battle, (3) A fort 
of Armenia named XJhyama, there they fought a battle. (4) Onnazd 
brought help to me ; (5) by the grace of Onnazd, -my forces entirely 
defeated that rebel army. (6) On the 9th day of the month Thaigar- 
chish,® then it was the battle was thus fought by them. (7) After- 
wards Dadarses waited for me there until I reached Media. 


Par 10. (1) Thdtiya Ddrayavush khshdyathfya — (2) Fasdva Vumim 
ndma Parsa, mand badaka, avam adam frdishayam Arminam. (3) 
AvathdsJiiya athaham — (4) ' Pridiya, kdra hya hamitriya mand niya 
gaubatiya, avam jadiyaJ (5) Pasdva Yumisa ashiyava. (6) Yathd 
Arminam pararasa, pasdva Immitriya hagamatd paraitd patish Yumisam 

hamaranam chartaiiiya. (7) ndmd (faAydiish Athurdyd, 

a-vadd hamaranam akunava. (8) Aux^mazddmcdya tqmstdm abara ; 
(9) vashnd Auramazddha, kdra hya mand avam Mmm tyam ham?- 
triyam aja vasiya. (10) Andmakahya mdhya xv. raiichabish, fhakatd 
d/ia ara^AdsMm hamaranam kartam. 

(1) Says Darius the king— (2) Then (a man) named Yomises, a 
Persian, one of my subjects, him I sent to Armenia. (3) Tims I said 
to him— (4) ^ Go forth, the rebel state which does not acknowledge 
me, smite it.’ (5) Then Yomises went forth. (6) Wiien he reached 
Armenia, then the rebels, having collected, came again before “S'omises, 
to do battle. (7) A district of Assyria, named Achidus,^ tliere they 
fought a battle. (8) Ormazd brought help to me ; (9) by tlie grace of 
Ormazd, iny troops entirely defeated that rebel army. (lO) Oii the 
15th day of the month Anainaka,® then it was the battle was t!ms 
fought by them.® 

Far. 11. (1) Tlidtij^a Darayavush kMmyathiita — (2) Paftya <?nviiiyam 
hamitriya hagamatd paraitd pa^/sA Vwiikam htmarnmtm chart aitiya. 

(3) Aiitiydra ndmd, dahydush Armina//ya, amdd hanairanam akunaVa. 

(4) Auramazddinaiya upastdm abara; (5) vaahiid Aitnw'tazddlui kdra 


^ The second month. 

® The Babylonian transcript adds, 
He slew 646 of them, and took 520 
of them prisoners. 

^ The third month. 

^ This name is recovered from the 


Scythic version, which gives Atehit». 

■ The tenth munth (.'^ee ahtwe, p. 
597j note 

■' The Babylonian has, ** They slow 

of tho enemy 202 IF 
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Iiya man^ avam Mrani tyani liamitriyanx aja vas/ya. (0) Th ^/.ravalia- 
rahya nidliya . . iyanianain patiya avatbasliiiin hamaranam. kartiun. 

(7) Pasflva Yimiisa ciiitil Bxdm amdnaya Armiiiaiya, ydtd adam arasaiii 
Madium. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) For the second time the rebels, 
having collected, came before Voniises to do battle. (3) A district of 
Armenia, named Otiara, there they fought a battle. (4) Orniazd 
brought help to me ; (5) by the grace of Ormazd, rny troo])s entirely 
defeated that rebel army. (6) In the month of Thuravahara, at the 
full moon (0, the battle was thxis fought by them.^ (7) Afterwards 
Yomises waited for me in Ainnenia, until I reached Media, 

Par, 12. (1) Tlultiya Diirayavush khsh^yathiya — (2) Fasdva adam nij^i- 
yam hacha Babiraush. (3) Ashiyavam Madam, (4) Yatha Madum 
pardrasamy Gudrush ndma, vardanam IHddaiya, avadd hauva Fra- 
Yiivfish, Jiya. ifa'daiya khshdyathiya agaubatd, aisha hadd kani patish - 
nulm hamaraimni charfaniyi\>. (5) Pasdva hainaranam akmnd. (6) 
Aara/aaMdmaiya upiistdm ahara; (7) i-ashnd duramazddha kitrarn 
tyam Fravartaish adam ajanam vasiya. (8) Adukanaish nidhyd xxyi. 
rauchabish, thakatd dha avathd hamaranam akxtmd. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Then I went out from Babylon. 
(3) I proceeded, to Media. (4) When I reached Media, a city of Media 
named Gundrusia, there that Piiraortes, who (was) called king of 
Media, came with an ainny against me, to do battle. (5) Then we 
fought a battle, (0) Ormazd brought helx:) to me ; (7) by the grace of 
Ormazd, 1 entirely defeated the army of Phraortes. (8) On the 26th 
day of the month Adukanisli,- then it w'as vre thus fouglxt the battle. 

Par. 13, (1) P/ultiya Ddrayavush khshdyathiya — (2) Pasdva hmtm Fra- 
vartisli hadd kaniumtlldsh a.N‘/)draibis]x amutha, .Kagd ndmd clahj^usA 
Jfadaiya, avada' ashiyava. (3) Fandva adam kdram frdishayam , tyipa- 
ti^^a Fiwaiiish agarbatxl anayatd abiya mam. (4) Adami‘?/r/?/a utd 

ndham utd gaushd . dram frdjanam, utdshiya in 

atvajam. (5) Duvaraydiuaiya basta addriya ; (6)’ haruvashim kdi'a 
aya//m. (7) Pasdva adam Hagamatdnaiya uzamaydpatiya akunavam, 

(8) Utd martiyd tyishiya fratanid wrmsJiiyd ahatd araiya Hagxinxatd- 
naiya atarn, diddm frdhajam. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Then that Phraortes, with a few 
horsemen, fled from thence to a district of Media, called Rhages. (3) 
Then I sent an army, by which Phraortes tvas taken (and) brought 
before me. (4) I cut oif both his nose, and his ears, and his tongue (?), 
and I scourged him (?). (5) He was kept chained at my door; 

(6) all the kingdom beheld him. (7) Afterwards I crucified him at 
Agl >atana. (8) And the men, who were his chief followers, I slew 
within the citadel at Agbatana. 

Par. 14. (1) P/i di u/a Ddrayavush khshdyathiy a — ^(2) I. martfya, Chitra- 
takhma llama, kaxivamaiya hamatriya abava. (3) Kdrahyd 


^ Again we have in 4110 Babyloman 
tljc number kiiied in tbo battle, and 
taken prisonora : They slew of the 


enemy 2045, and took 1559 of them 
prisoners.*’ 

® The fourth month. 
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avatM athalia — (4) ^ Adam Jshshdyathijsi> amiya AsagaxtMjd, IJvalda- 
shatarahyd taumayd. (5) Pas4va adam k4ram Tdrsam iit^ Mddam 
/ra?*sliayam. (6) Takliamasj?4da n4ma, Mtlda, maiia hs^daha^ avain- 
sMm mB>ih.ishtam aktinavam. (7) atlialiam. (8) PritA^ 

kdram tyam Jiamitriyani Ixya mand. niya gaiiMtiya, avam Jata.’ (9) 
Pasdva Takka?7mspdda hadd. kdrd, asMj&va^, (10) Haniaranani aku- 
naush kadd Okitra^akkmd,. (11) Auramazdd??iaii/a ixpastdm abara ; 

(12) Tasknd. Auramazddka kdrct kya maii4 ayam kd.ra??i tyam iiami- 
triyam aja, iitd., Ckiti'atakkmam agarkd-ya, iitd dnaya abiya mam. 

(13) Pasavaskiya adam ut4 nd.kam utd. gauskd frAjanam^ iitaskaiya 
.... skam avajam. (14) Duvarayd.maiya basta addriya. (15) Ham- 
vaskinx kara avaina. Pa^dvaskim Arbirdyd tizamaydpatiya aktinavam. 

(1) Says Darius tke king— (2) A man j named Sitratackmes, a 
Sagartian, ke rebelled against me. (3) To tke state tkxis ke said — (4) 
‘ I am the king of Sagartia, of tke race of Cyaxares. ^ (5) Then I sent 

fortk an army of Persians axid Medes. (C) (A man) named Tackmas- 
pates, a Mede, one of my subjects, liini I made tkeir leader. (7) Tkus 
I said to tkem — (8) ^ Go fortk (and) smite that rebel state which does 
not acknowledge me,* (9) Then Tackmaspates set forth with Ms 
army. (10) He fought a battle with Sitratacknies. (11) Onnazd 
brought kelp to me ; (12) by tke grace of Ormazd, my troops defeated 
that rebel army, and took Sitratackmes, and brought (him) before me. 
(13J Then I cut off both kis nose and his ears, and I scourged him (?). 

(14) He was kept chained at my door. (15) All tke kingdom beheld 
him. (16) Afterwards I crucified him at Arbela. 


Far. 16. (1) Tkatiya D4ra^awsk kksk4yatMya — (2) Ima tya mandkartam 
IlddaiyB^. 

0) Says Darius tke king — (2) TMs is what (was) done by me in 
Media. 


Par. 16. (1) Tk4tiya Djirayav'usk 'khs'hdyaihiy & — (2) Partkya uta Tarkina 

. . va. (3) . . . . . . Pravartaisk agaubata ; (4) Tisk- 

tdspa, nian4 pita, h kdra avakar dtara. (5) 

Pasdva Visktaspa ab anuskiya ...... aya. (()) Tis]i- 

pauztisk ndma, vardanam Parfhvadya, r/rudd liamaranam akunava. 
(7) Auramazddmaiya npasfdm aha^^a ; (8) Vashnd Auramazddha Vuh- 
tdspa avam hdram tyam hamitriyam aja rnshja. (9) Viyakhnahya 
mdliijd XXII. raiieJiahish^ iliahatddha ayatkdskdm kainaranam kax’tam.'^ 

(1) Says Darius tke king — (2) Partkia and Hyreania revolted 

against me. (3) They declared for Phraortes. (4) llystaspes, my 

father, ........ (5) Afterwards Hystaspes, with a few troops, 

set forth. (6) (xVt a place) called Hyspaostes, a tt>wn of Partkia, there 
ke fought a battle. (7) Ormazd brought kelp to mo ; (8) l)y the 


This paragraph, which is almost 
entirely illegible in the Persian, can 
be restored in most clauses with cer- 
tainty from the Babylonian and Scy- 
thic transcripts. 


^ The sense is recovered from the 
Scythie transcript, which says, “ Hj- 
...staspes, my father, was in Parthia; 

tke people revolted and forsook liim ; 
i; ■then Hystaspes,” lx- (Norris, p. 116 ), 
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grace of Ormazd^ Hystaspes entirely defeated that rebel army. (9) On 
the 22nd day of the month Tiyakhna/ then it was the battle (was) 
thus fought by them. 


. Column III. 

Par, 1. (1) Thatiya Bd-rayavnsh khshdyathiya — (2) Fasdva adam kdram 
Pilrsain fraishayam abiya Vislxtaspain hacliil Ragdyil. (3) Yathxi 
haiiva kfira pardrasa abiya Vishtdspam, pasiiva Yislitaspa ayashl avam. 
kiiram ashiyava. (4) Patigraban4 mlma, vardanain Pai*thvaiya, avadil 
hamaranam akunaush hada haniitriyaibish. (5) Anramazdimaiya 
iipastani abara j (0) vashnd Anramazdfllia Yishtjlspa avam k4ram tyani 
hainitryam aja vasiya, (T) Oarmapadahya mdliyd i. raxicha, thakatii 
aha avatluisluim hamaranam kartam. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Then I sent a Persian army to 
Hystaspes from Rliages. (3) When that army reached Hystaspesj 
then .Hystaspes marclied forth with those troops. (4) (At a |)hice) 
xuillod Patigrabana, a city of Parthia, there lie fought a battle with 
the rebels. (5) Ormazd brought help to me ; (0) by the grace of 
Ormazd, Hystaspes entirely defeated that I'ebel army, (7) On the 1st 
day of the month Garmapada,® then it was the battle was thus fought 
by them. ^ 


Par, 2. (1) Thatiya DarayaYush khsli%athiya — (2) Pasdva dahyiCush 
mana abara. (3) Ima tya mamt kartam Pai^thraiya. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Then the province submitted to 
me (bectuue mine). (3) This is what (was) done by me in Parthia. 


Par, 3. (1) Tluitiya Ddrayaviish klisluiyathiya — (2) hlargush ndnut, dah- 
yitusli haiiramaiya hashitiyd, abava. (3) I. martiya, Frada lutma, 
^Idrgaraj avam mathishtam akunavatA (4) Pasava adam fraishayam 
Dddxirshish ndma, Pdrsa, man4 badaka, B^khtariya khshatx^apdva, abiya 
avam. (5) Avathdshiya athaham — ■ (6) * Pridiya, avam kxlram jadiya, 
Iiya mami niya gaubatiya. * (7) Pasdva DMarshish liadA kir4 ashiyava. 
(3) Hamaranam akunaush Iiad4 M4rgayaibish. (9) Auramazdimaiya 
upastam abara ; (10) vashnd Auramazdd-ha kfira hya man4 avam ktiram 
tyam hamitriyam aja vasiya. (11) Atriydtiyahya nidliyi xx,ni. raueha- 
bish, thakata aha, a vathdshdm hamaranam kartam. 

(1) Bays Darius the king — (2) Tlie province called Margiana, 
that rev<dted against me. (3) A man, named Phrates, a Margian, 
him they made "their leader. (4) Then I sent to him (one wdio was) 
named Dadarses, {who was) my subject, and satrap of Bactria. (5) 
Thus 1 said to him — (G) ^ Go forth, (and) smite that people wMoIi does 
not acknowledge me.’ (7) Then Dadarses set forth with his forces. 
(8) He foiiglit a battle with the Margians. (9) Ormazd brought help 


^ The Babylonian adds : He slew 
of their number 6560, and took 4182 
of them prisoners.*’ 


The twelfth montli (see above, p. 

594, noto^). 

The fifih month (see above, p. 

594 , 
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to me ; (10) by tbe grace of Ormazd, my troops entirely defeated that 
rebel army. (11) On the 23rd day of the month Atriyatij^a/'^ then it 
was the battle was thns fought by them. ^ 


Far. 4. (1) Thatiya Ddrayavtish khsh^yathiya — (2) Pasava dahyansh 
niami abava. (3) Ima tya manji kartaui Bakhtariyil. 

(1) Says Darius the king— (2) Then the province submitted to 
me. (3) This is what (was) done by me in Bactria. 


Par. 5. (1) TlultiyaBarayavushkhshilyathiya — (2) I. martiya, Yahyazdfita 
ndma, T4rv4 iiilma vardanam, Yiitiyii narad dahydush Parsaiya, a%"add 
addraya. (3) Haixva duvitiyam x,idapatata. (4) Parsaiya kiiraliyd 
avathd athaha — (5) ^Adam .Bardiya amiya, hya .Kiiraush putra.’ 
(6) Pasdva kara Parsa, hya vifchdpatiya liachd yaddya fratarta, hauva 
hachdma hamitriya abava. (7) Abiya avam Yahyazddtam asliiyava. 

(8) Hauva khshdyathiya abava Parsaiya. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) A man, named Yeisdates, (in) a 
city named Tarba, in the district of Persia called Yutiya, there he 
dwelt. (3) He rose up a second time. (4) To the state of Persia he 
thus said — (5) ‘I am Bardes/the son of Cyrus.’ (6) Then the 
Persian people, who were at home, being removed from connection 
(with me) (?) revolted from me, (7) They went over to that Ye'isdates. 
(8) He became king of Persia. 


Far. 6. (1) Thdtiya Ddrayavxish kbshdyathiya — (2) Pasdva adam kdrani 
Pilrsam xxtd Mddam frdishayam hya upd mdm dha. (3) Artavardiya 
ndma, Pdrsa, mand badaka, avainshdm mathishtam akunavam. (4) 
Hya aniya kdra Pdrsa pasd mand ashiyava Mddam. (5) Pasdva Arta- 
vardiya hadd kdrd ashiyava Pdrsam. (6) Yathd Pdrsam pardrasa, 
Rakhdndma, vardanam Pdrsaiya, avadd hauva Yahyazddtahya Bai'diya 
agaubatd, aisha hadd kdrd patish Artavardiyam hamai’anam chartaniya. 
(7) Pasdva hamaranam akunava. (8) Auraniazddmaiya upastam abara : 

(9) vashnd Auramazddha kdra hya mand avam kararn tyam Tahyaz- 
ddtahya aja vasiya. (10) Tliiu'avdiiai'ahya mdhyd xii. rauchabisli, 
tliakatd dha avathdshdm hamaranam kartam. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Then I sent forth the Persian and 
Median forces which were with me. (3) (A man) named Artabardes, 
a Persian, one of my subjects, him I made their leader. (4) Hie 
other Persian foi’ces accom 2 >ained me to Media. (5) Tlien A rtal>Jir(les 
went with his army to Persia. (6) When he reached Persia, (at) a 
city of Persia called Racha, there that Yeisdates, who was called 
Bardes, came with an army against Artabardes, to do battle. (7) 
Then they fought a battle. (8) Ozmiazd brought help to me ; (fr) by 
the grace of Ormazd, my forces entirely defeated the army of \h?isdatcs. 

(10) On the 12th day of the month Thuravahara/ then it tiie 
battle (was) thus fouglxt by them. 


® The ninth mouth (sec above, p. 
597, note ‘*) , 

® Again the Babjdoiiian has the 
additional clause. : “ Dadai'ses slew 


4203 of them, and took 0502 oi them 

px'isonei’s.” 

* The second liionth (sei* above, p. 

600, note b. 
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Par. 7. (1) Tlifltiya Ddrayaviisli khshdyathiya — (2) Pasiiva haiiva Yaliyaz- 
data liada kaixianaibislx asbdraibish amutlia ashiyava Pisliiya'iiYddanx. 
(*3) liachd avadasha karam ayaskt liy^param aislia patisli Artavardiyaiii, 
liamaranarn cbartaniya. (4) Parga ndnia kaiifa avada liamaranam 
aktinava. (5) Aimmiazcbiinaiya iipast4m abara ; (6) Taslin^t Atiraniaz- 
dalia kara by a niand ayam ksiram tyam Vabyazdatabya aja yasiya. 

(7) Garjiiapadabya niabyd vi. raiicbabish, tbakata dba avatbjisbam 
bajiiaraniain kai’ta-m. (8) Utd avam Yahyazdatam agarbdyay iita 
martiya tyisliiya fratama aniisbiyil 4hata agarbaya. 

(1) Says BaTius the kmg— (2) Then that Yeisdafces, with a 
few borsexiien, ded thence to Pissiacbada. (3) From that place be 
came back again with an arixiy against Artabardes, to do battle. 
(4) (At) the nKnintain named Piu'ga, there they fongbt a battle. (5) 
Orinazd brongbt help to me ; ((>) l>y the grace of Ormazd, my troops 
entirely defeated the army of Yexsdates. (7) On the 6tb day of the 
month Garmapada, then it was the battle (was) so fought by them. 

(8) They both took that Yeisdates, and they took the men who were 
his chief adherents. 


Par. 8. (1) Thatiya Ddrayavnsh khshd-yatliiya— (2) Pasava adam avam 
Yahyazdatain nta martiydtyishiyafratam^ annshiyd dhata, ’Uvddaidaya 
nama yardanaiu Parsaiya, avadasliish iizamay^ati^'a aknnayam. 

(1) Says Darins the king — (2) Then that Yeisdates, and the men 
who were his chief adherents, (at) a city of Persia, named Chadidia, 
there I cTuciiied them. - 


Par. 0. (1) Tlij'itiya Darayaynsh klislnlyathiya — (2) Hanva Yahyazd4ta 
hya Bardiya aganbata, hauva karaiii fraishaya Hara’uyatim, Yivana 
lutrua, Parsa, maiui badaka, Hara’iiyatiyd klishatrapdyd, abiya avam. 
(3) rtasham I. martiya mathishtam akimansli. (4) Ayathaslutm 
lithiiha — (o) Prihl, Yiyanam jata, nta ayam karam liya Ddrayava- 
hiisli khshd^’-athiyahyd gaubatiyad (0) Pasara hanva kdra ashiyava, 
tyam Yaliyazdiita frdishaya abiya Yivdnam, bamaranam cbartaniya, (7) 
Sldpisbkdnisli iidind dida, avadd hainaranam akxmava, (8) Anramaz- 
chimaiya npastto abara; (9) yashn^ Anramazdiba k4ra bya mani 
avam kdram tyam bamitriyam aja vasiya. (10) Amlmiikahya in4hy4 
xoi. luncbabisb, tbakatii 4ba avatb4sb4m bamaranam kartam. 

(1) Says Darins the king — ^ (2^ That Yexsdates, who was called 
bardes, be sent an army to Araebotxa, against (a man) named Yibmns, 
a Pcx^sian, one of my subjects, and the satrap of Arachotia. (3) And 
he made a certain man their leader. (4) Tims he said to them — 
(b) ‘ Go forth, (and) smite Yibanus, and the state which acknowledges 
king Darixxs.’ (6) Then the anny went forth, which Yexsdates had 
sent agaiiist Yibanus, to do battle. (7) (At) a fort named Capiscanes,^ 
there they fought a battle. (8) Ormazd brouglxt help to me ; (9) by 
the grace of Ormazd, my troops entirely defeated that rebel army. 


‘ The Babyioiuan and Scythian ver- ^ The Scytbic adds — In Ara- 
Slims add — is ,wbat was done obotia** (Norris, p. 121). 
by me in Persia.** 
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(10) On the 13th day of the month Anamaka,** then it was the battle 
was thus fought by them. 

Par. 10. (1) Thd.tiya Ddrayavush klishayathiya— (2) Patiya hya]->aram 
hamitriyd hagamatil paraitd patish Yivdnam, hamaranam chart ani^'^a. 
(3) Gadutava nd,md, dahytiush, avada hamaranam akuiiava. (4) Aura- 
mazdamaiya upastam abara ; (5) vashna Auramazdaha kdra hya maud 
avam karam tyam haniitryam aja vasiya. (6) Ylynkhmlijo , mahyd vii. 
^raiichabish, thakata dha avathdshdm hamaranam kartam. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Again the rebels, having collected, 
returned before Vibanus, to do battle. (3) (In) a district, named 
Gadytia, there they fought a battle. (4) Ormazd brought help to me ; 
(5) by the grace of Ormazd, my troops entirely defeated that rebcd 
army. (6) On the 7th day of the month Yiyakiina,'"’ then it was the 
battle (was) thus fought by them. 


Far. 11. (1) Thdtiya Darayavush khshdyathiya — (2) Pasdva hativa 
martiya, hya avahyd karahya maf/aViia d/mtyam Yahyazdatafraishaya 
abiya Y ivanam, hauva math£s/?ia hadi kamanaibish asbiiraibish ash ?yava. 
(3) Arsiiada ndmd, didd IlarahaysAiyd avapard atiyd/slia. (4) Puv'fdva 
Yivdna hadd kdrd nipadiya tyiya ashiya. (5) Avaddsliim agarbdya uta 
martiyd tyishiya fratanid anusliiya dhata awaja. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Then that man, who was the leader 
of those troops which YeMates had sent against Yibanus, that leader, 
with a few horsemen, fled away. (3) (At) a fort of Arachotia, named 
Arshada,® in that he took refuge (?). (4) Then Yibanus with his army 

set out in pursuit (?). (5) There he took him, and slew the men who 

were his chief adherents. 


Far. 12. (1) Thdtiya Ddrayavush khshdyathiya — (2) Pasdva dahydush 
mand abava. (3) Ima tya maud kartam Hara’uvatiyd. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Then the j)roTince submitted to me. 
(3) This is what (was) done by me in Arachotia. 


Far. 13. (1) Thdtiya Ddrayavush khshdyathiya — (2) Ydtd adain Pdrsai?fY/. 
uM Mddaiya dham, patiya duvitiyam Babiriiriyd hamatriyd abara 
hachdma. (3) L martiya, Arakha ndma, Arminiya, Hahditabya putra. 
haura udapatatd. (4) Bdbirauva, Dubdna ndma, daliydush Iiacha 
avaclasha haura udapatatd. (5) Arathd adurujiya — (b) Ailam ‘Xabu- 
kudrachara amiya, hya Isabunitahyd putra.’ (7) Pasdva kdra Babi- 
ruriya hachdma Iiamitriya abava. (8) Abiya avam Arakham asluyava. 
(9) Bdbirum haura agarbdyatd. (10) Hauva khshdyatliiya jiljava 
Bdbirauva. 

(1) Says Darius the king— (2) Yliilst I was in Persia and Ulcclia, 
for the second time the Babylonians revolted from me. (3) A man, 


^ The tenth month (see above, p. 
597, note «). ^ 

^ The twelfth mouth (sec above, p. 
694, note «). 


The Scythic adds a <*liinse which 
seems to mean ** the chvei ling-place of 
Yibantis'' (Yorris, p. 123 ). 
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named Aracns, an Armenian, the son of Handitus, he arose. (4) A 
district of Babylon, named Dobana, from thence lie ai'ose. (5) Tims 
he falsely declared — (6) am Nabochodrossor, the son of l^abonidiis.* 
(7) Then the state of Babylon revolted from me. (8) It went over to 
that Araciis. (0) He seized on Babylon. (10) He became king of 
Babylonia. 


Par, 14. (1) Thiltiya Darayavnsh khshdyathiya— (2) Pasjlva adam kdram 
fraishayain, Bdbiruin. (3) Vidafrd n4ma, ]Sl4cIa, man<4 badaka, avam 
mathisiitani akimavam. (4) Avath4sh4m athaliam ; (5) ^ Prita, avam 
kdram tyam Btibiranva jahl, hya mand. niya ganbatiya.* (6) Pasava 
Vidafni hadd. kilrd. ashiyava abiya Bdbirum. (7) Anramazdimaiya 
npashim abara ; (8) vashnii Aiiramazddha Yidafnt B4birum agarb4ya 
(9) Marlcammhya indhyd 11 . ranchabish, thakatd, dlia . . . 

....... (10) patiya 

asariyatA. 

(1) Says Darins the king — (2) Then I sent an aimiy to Babylon. 
(3) (A man) named Intaplmes, a Mede, one of my subjects, him I 
made (their) leader. (4) Thus I said to them — (5) ^ Go forth, (and) 
smite that llaby Ionian state, which does not acknowledge me.* (6) 
Then Intaphres, with Ms army, marched to Babylon. (7) Ormazd 
brought help to me ; (8) by the grace of Ormazd, Intaphres took 
Babylon. (9) On the 2nd^ day of the month Markazana,® then it was 
. . . (10) ............ slain. 


OoLlTM>f lY. 

Par. 1. (T) Thiitiya Darayavnsh klislidyathiya — (2) Ima tya mand kartam 
Babiranva. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) This is what (was) done by me in 

Babylonia. ' • ■ . ■ . 


Par. 2. (1) Th^tiya Darayavnsh khsh^yafAiya — (2) Jma tya adam akn- 
iKwam, (S) vash:i^ Aurmnmddha' aha hamahydyi ihradiu (4) Pasava 
yatiui khsh4yatMy4 hamitriy4 abava, adam xix. hamaraixd. akunavam. 
(5) Yash nd- Aicramazddha adamshdm ajanam, nM xx. kbshdyatliiyd 
agjirbdyam, (0) I. Oanm4ta ndmd, Magnsh, Mxa. (7) Haum adum- 
Jiya. (B) Avatnd athaha — (9) ‘Adam Bardiya amiya, hya KurmuBh 
piitra.* (10) Hainan Pdrsam hamitriyam akunaw-s/t. (11) I. Atrina ndma, 
TJvajaiya, hanva aduriijiya. (l^Avathd ddhaha — (13) ^Adam, ^hsM- 
yathiya amiya TTvajaiya. (14) Hanva ’Dvajam Imnitriyam akunmBh 
manii. (lo) I. Naditabira ndma, Bdbiniviya, hauva adnrujiya. (10) 
Avatha athaha — (17) ‘Adam KabnkndracAara amiya^ hya Nabnni- 


7 The ScytHc gives “ the xxii"** 
day.** 

^ Tho eighth month. 

® The Seythic gives the followingas 
the sense of §§ 9 and 10: ‘‘He made 
the army {of Araens) prisoners, and 


also their leader. Then that Araciis, 
and the chief men who were with him, 
were taken and brought before me. 
Then I gave orders that they should 
cimcify both Aractis and the chief 
men who w^ere with him.’* 
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tahya piitra.^ (18) Haiiva hamiirhjam akimaiisli. (19) I. 

Martiya ndma, Pdrsa, baiava adurujij&» (20) jATatha atliaba— (21) 
‘Adam Imanisli amiya, ’Fvajaiya hkskdyctihiysLj^ (22) Hauva ’Uvajani 
bamitriyam aknnaiisli. (23) I. 'Fva.vartuh ndma, ITada^ lianva aduni- 
jiya. (24) Avatlia atliaba-— (25) ^Adam Khshafhniti amiya; Tvaki^lia- 
tarabya tainn4y4.’ (26) Hauva Mdclam hmmtrujnm akunausb. (27) 
I. Cliitratakbma mlma, Asagartiya, bauva «^^(i^?’iijiya. (28) Avatba 
atbalia — (29) ‘Adam khslidyatbiya amiya Asag^arA/n/a, ’I7f'<fksbata“ 
rabya taumdyd.,’ (30) Hauva Asagarfcam liti^mitriymn akimaiisb. (31) 
I. Priida nama, M^rgava, bau?.»a ud^?/rujiya. (32) Avatkd athaba — 
(33) ‘Adam kbsb^yatbiya ^miya i/urgauva.’ (34) Hativa Aiargunx 
bamitriyam akiinausb. (35) I. VahyazAdin ndma^ Pdrsa, banva adu- 
riijiya. (36) Avathd athaha — (37) ‘Adam Bardiya amiya, bya 
Kurausb putrad (38) Haw^w Fdrmm bamitriyam akuuausb. (30) I. 
Arakba n4ma, Avmimya hauva adiirujiya. (40) Avatba atbaba — (41) 
‘Adam Nabiikudracbara amiya, hya Nakiniidhytx putrad (42) Hauva 
B4birum bamatriyam akunausA. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) That which I have done, (3) by 
the grace of Ormazd was it (done) altogether d® (4) After that the 
kings rebelled against me, I fought 19 battles. (5) By the grace of 
Ormazd I smote them, and took 9 kings (prisoners). (0) ()ne was 
named Gomates, a Magian. (7) He spake lies. (8) Thus he said — (9) 
‘ I am Bardes, the son of Cyrusd (10) He caused Pema to revolt. 
(11) Another (was) named Atrines, a Susianian j he spake lies. (12) 
Thus he said — (13) ‘ 1 am the king of Susiana.* (14) He caused 
Susiana to revolt from me. (15) Another (was) named Nadintabelus, 
a Babylonian ; he sx)ake lies. (16) Thus he said — (17) ‘ I am Kabo- 
chodrossor, the son of Nabonidusd (18) He caused Babylon to revolt. 
(19) Another (was) named Martes, a Persian ; he spdce lies. (20) 
Thus he said — (21) ‘ I am Imanes, the king of Susianad (22) He 
caused Susiana to revolt, (23) Another (was) named Pliraortes, a 
Mede ; he spake lies. (24) Thus he said — (25) ‘ I am Xatlirites, of 
the race of Cyaxares.’ (26) He caused Media to revolt. (27) Another 
(was) named Sitratachmes, a Sagartian ; he spake lies. (28) TIius he 
said — (29) ‘ I am the king of Sagartia, of the race of Cyaxares.’ (30) 
He caused Sagartia to revolt. (31) Another (was) named Phraates, a 
Margian ; he spake lies. (32) Thus he said — (33) ‘ I am king of Mar- 
gianad (34) He caused Margiana to revolt. (35) Another (was) named 
Veisdates, a Persian ; he spake lies. (30) Thus he said — (^17) ‘ I am 
Bardes, the son of Cyrus.' (38) He caused Persia to revolt. (W) 
Another (was) named Aracus, an Armenian ; he spake lies. (40) Thus 
he said— (41) ‘1 am Kabochodrossor, the son of Kabuuidvisd (42) 
He caused Babylon to revolt. 


Par. 3. (1) Thdtiy^ DArayavush khshdyathiya— (2) Imaij’-a jx. khshd^'a- 
tliiyd admn/igaThn.ymi atara imd hamamnd. 

(1) Says Darius tlie king*- (2). These 9 kings Imve I taken in 
these battles. 


The phrase hamakij>hj<i thr&da has been various! r translated. Onpori 
suggests“all my life j” Spiegel, “ in all respects ; Beufey, abogother;^ 
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Far. 4 (1) TMtiya — (2) BahjiTa imi£ tya liami* 

iriyil .abaTa*. ,(^) Biffatiga di , , .4. akunattsb^ tya .iTiiaiya..kiram 

aclurujiyasiia. (4) FMdva Bi 4 mm£ dastayi aktinansh. 

(o) Yiitiui into Wnia* awathd Bi , 

(1) Says Darius the Mug — (2) These are the provinces wliicli 
rebelled. (3) The god * , . created lies that they should deceive the 
stated (4) Afterwards the god Ormasd gave the people into my 
hand. (5) As I desired^ so the god Ormazd did (?) ^ 


Pur. th (1) Tiidtiya Btoyavush klishdyathiya — (2) Tuvam k£ khshdya- 
thiya hya aparain ahya, hacM daraug4 djrrsham patipayuvA (3) Mar- 
ti§a kfu d&raujana ahatiya, avam ufr^tam paras4. (4) Yadiya avathi 
maniyihi^af dMiydushmaiya duras4 ahatiya. 

(1) Says Barius the Mng — (2) Thou who mayest be king hereafter, 
keep thyself entirely from lies.^ (3) The man who may be a liar, him 
destroy utterly. (4) If thou shaJt thus observe, my country shall 
remain in its integrity. 


Far. 6. (1) Tliitiya Ddmt/avmh khshdyathiya — (2) Ima tya adam akuna- 
vam, (3) vashna Aurama^dd/ia hamaliydyd thrada akunavam. (4) 
Tuvam Mi hya aparam imto dipim patiparasdhya, tya man4 kartam 
varnavartdm thiivdni mdti/a durujiydhya. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) That which I have done, (3) by the 
grace of Ormazd have I done it altogether. (4) Thou who mayest 
hereafter peruse this tablet, let not that which has been done by me 
seem to thee falsely recorded. 


Par, 7. (I) Thdtiya Barayavush khshdyathiya — (2) Auramasdd . . , 
iyiya yatha ima htouyam niya durukhtam adam akunamm hamahydyl 
:■■■: thrada. ' 

(1) Says Barius the king — {2} Ormazd is my witness (?) that I 
have truly (lit. not falsely) made this record (of my deeds) throughout. 

Far. 8, (1) TMiifa Dtoyavush khshiyathiyar— (2) Vashni AiimmmdMa 
. , Aiimiya ainyaehchiya vwiya mUym kartam, ava ahy£yd niya 

nipiahtain. (3) Avahyar4diya niya hlpishtMU, mitya hya aparam 
iiato dipim patiparaaitiya, avahyl paruva th4 ... .tya mani kwtam 
nishMa (f), vautnavitiya durukhtim maniyd^ya. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) By the grace of Ormazd, there is 
much which has besides been done by me that is not inscribed on 
this tablet. (3) On that account it has not been inscribed, lest he 
who hereafter might peruse this tablet, to him the many deeds (?) that 


^ Mr. Korris considers the Soythlo 
here to mean—** The god of lies made 
them rebel, that t!my should subvert 
the empire ” (Beh. loser, p. 127). 

* It is doubtful if the Persian text 
uses the name of Ormazd in this para* 
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graph, or if it merely employs the 
term i>iw, **th© Gk)d.’^ The Baby- 
lonian version however proves, beyond 
dispute, that the allusion is to Oro- 
mazdes as usual, 

* Or exert thyself to put down lies.’* 
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have been done by me elsewhere, might seem (?) to have been falsely 
recorded. 

Far, 9. (1) Thdtiya Dtoyavnsh hhsh^yathiya-- (2) Tyaiya paruv£ Idishd- 

yath^yd d dha avaishcim av*£ xiiya astiya kartam, yatliii niantl 

Yashnd A.^^Tamazdaha hamahydyd dnvartam. 

(1) Says Bariiis the king— (2) They who were kings before me, 
by them it has not been done as by me entirely by the grace of 
Ormazd. 


Far, 10. (1) Thitiya Ddrayavxis/^ hhshdyathija — (2) . . . nnram thnvdm 

varnavatdm tya mani. kai’tam avatha . avahyaxMija md 

apagandaya. (3) Yadiya imim hadngdm niya apagandiydhya, karahyd 
thdhya, Auramazdd thuvdm danshtd biyd, iitdtaiya iaimid vasiya biya, 
utd daragam jivA, 

(1) Says Barins the king— (2) Let it seem good to thee, my suc- 
cessor (1), that what has been thus publicly (?) done by me, on that 
account thou conceal not. (3) If thou conceal not this edict, (but) tell 
it to the country, may Ormazd be a friend to thee, and may thy off- 
spring be numerous, and mayest thou live long. 


Far, 11. (1) Thdtiya 'DdrB,yavush hhskdyailnya — (2) Yadiya imdm hadwgdm 
apagaudaydhya, niya thAkya Mrahyd, AurainazdMaja Jatd biyd, 
utatkiya taumi md biyd. 

(1) Says Barius the king — (2) If thou conceal this edict, (and) tell 
(it) not to the country, may Ormazd be thy enemy, and mayest thou 
have no ojSsprmg (lit. may there be no offspring to thee). 


Far. 12. (1) Thdtiya JDdrctyavush khshdyathiya — (2) Ima tya adam akuna- 
vam, (3) hamahydyd thrada vaahnd Awramazdaha akunavam. (4) 
Auramazddmaiya upastdm abara, ut4 aniyd Bagdlia tyaiya hatiya. 

(1) Says Barius the king — (2) That which I have done, (3) by the 
grace of Ormazd have I done it altogether. (4) Ormazd ^ brought help 
to me, and the other gods which are. 


Far, 13. (1) Th4tiya Bara^’-avusli ‘khsh^yatliiya — (2) Avalnjarddhja Aura- 
mazd4 upast4m abara, ut4 aniyd Bagdha tyaiya hatiya^ yathd niya 
arika 4ham, niya daraujhana 4ham, niya zurakara dliain, ........ 

imaiya taum4 upariya abaslitiim upariya nidm niya shakiiriin .... 

^ huvatain zura akunavam. (3) Tyamiya hya Iiainatakshatjl 

man/i vithiyd, avam ubartam abaram, hya . iyani .... avam n])astam 
aparasam. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) For this reason Ormazd brought 
help to me, and the other gods which are, (because) that I was not 
wicked (heretical ?), nor was I a Mar, nor was I a tyrant ^ 


^ The Scythie version here explains 
the term Ormazd by adding — “ Annap 
Arriyanim,” “The God of tie Ariana** 
(Norris, p. 130). 


■ ^ The Babylonian version continues, 
.'^■^neitlier I nor any of my family , * . 
.T: obeyed the laws 
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^ (3) He 

wlio lias laboured for iiiy family, bim I bare clierished and protected 
(lit. weli-clierislicd I have cberisbed) ; bo wbo bas been hostile (?) to 
me, Mm I bave utterly rooted out (well-destroyed I liave destroyed). 

Par, 1,4. (1) Thdtiya Ddrayavnsb kbsbdyatbiya — (2) Tiivam lea Jehshdya'- 
thiyti bya aparam abya, martiya hya daratijbana aliatiya, byav4. . . * 
tar . . * abatiya^ airaiya mA dansbti biy^, (3) Avaiya abifrasbtMiya 
parasii. 

(I) Says Darius tbe king — (2) Tboii who inayest be king bere- 
affcer, the man wbo may be a liar, and wbo may be an etnlnioer (?), do 
not befriend them. (3) Oast them ont into niter perdition ( ?). 

Par, 15. (1) ThdiJiya Ditrayarusb kbsb4.yatb%a — (2) Tnvam kA bya aparam 
imdm dipim waindbya ty^m adam niyapisbam, imaiv£ patikar^, mdtya 
visan^bya. (3) Y^lv4 jiviihya (?), AvA avaiya parikarA 

(1) Says Darius tbe king — (2) Thou wbo mayest hereafter behold 
this tablet, which I have engraved, and these figures, (beware) lest 
thou injure (them). (3) As long as thou bvest, so long preserve them. 

Par, 10. (1) Tb<4tiya Ddrayavusb kbsbdyatbiya — (2) Yadiya imim dipim 
vaindbya imaivd, patikar^, niyadisb \dsanibya, utdmaiya jAyA taum^ 
ahatiya parikardbadisb, Auramazd^ tbuvMn dausbtd, biyjl, tcfdtBijB, 
taum^ vasiya hiyd, utk daragam jivd, uiA tya kunavdbya avatiya 
Auramazda m ....... m Jadanautura, 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) If thou sbalt behold tiiis tablet and 
these figures, (and) not injure them, and sbalt preserve them as long 
as my seed endures, (then) may Ormazd be thy friend, and may thy 
seed be nmnerous, and mayest thou live long ; and whatever thou 
doest, may Ormazd bless it for thee in after times. 

Par. IT. (1) TMtiya Ddrayavush khsh^yathfyo — (2) Yadiya imdm dipim, 
imaiv4 patikar^ vainihya visan^hadish, ut^maiya yAvA tmmA ahatiya 
niyadisb parikarabya, Auramazditaiya jati biyd, utitai^a taumd nid 
Mydf utd tya kunavibya avataiya Auramazdi nikaimva (?). 

(1) Says Darius tbe king— (2) If seeing tMs tablet, and these 
images, thou injurest them, and preservest them not as long as my 
seed endures, (then) may Ormazd be thy enemy, and mayest thou have 
no offspring, and whatever thou doest, may Ormazd curse (?) it for 

thee. 

Par, 1 8. (1) Thiitiya Ddrayavush khshdyathiya — (2) Imaiya martiy^ tyaiya 
adakiya avadi ahatd y4td adam Gaum^tam tyam Magum aviijanam 
hya Bardiya agaubatd. (3) Adakiya imaiya martiy^ hamatakshat^ 
anushiya mand. ; (4) Tidafran^ mima, Yayasp^rahyi putra, P4rsa ; 
(5) Utdna nd,ma, Thukhrahy^ putra, Pirsa ; (6) Gaubaruva nd,ma, 
Marduniyabyd putra, Pars4 ; (7) Yidama n4ma, Bag^bignahyd; putra, 
Ptea ; (8) Bagabukhslia ndma, Ddduhyahyi putra, Pd^rsa ; (9) 
Ardumanisb nima, Yahukahy4 putra, Pdrsa. 
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(1) Says Darius tlie king— (2) Tkese are tlae men wko alone %yere 
tliere^ wken I slew Gomatestlie Magiatx, who w'as called Bardes. (3) 
These men alone helped me as my followers ; (4) (One) named Intapher- 
nes, the son of Yeisj^ares, a Persian ; (5) (One) named Otanos, the son 
of Socris, a Persian ; (6) (One) named Gobryas, the son of Mardonins, 
a Persian ; (7) (One) named Hydarnes, the son of Megabignes^ a 
Persian ; (8) (One) named Megabyzns, the son of Dadoes, a Persian ; 
(9) (One) named Ardomanes, the son of Basuces, a Persian. 

Far. 19. (1) Thtitiya Diirayavnsh khshdyathiya— (2) Tiiyani kd khsliaya- 

thiya hya aparam ahya, tyam4 -vid4m tastiydnd 

. . . tya Dirayaviish * 

aknnavam 


(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Then who mayest be king hereafter 


CoLiTMH Y.® 

Par, 1. (1) Thitiayo JMrayaviisk IcksMyaiMya — (2) Ima tya adam aknna- 
vam; mshnd Auramazddhahamahydy^thTB.da akiinavam thi 

khsh4yathiya vajanam (3) Da^y4nsh hanva 

hac/^amd hamitriyd abava. (4) I. raartiya . . . imima ndma, ’Uvajiyd 
amm 7?2.at/dshtam 2 damava<, (5) Pas^va adam V'kmm irdishajstm 
^Vvajam, (6) I. martije, Ganbaruva ni£ma, Pdrsa, 2)adaka, 

B>varashdm 7?zathishtam aknnavam. (7) Pasdra haiiva Gavihamva Jiadd 
Jedrd ashiyava ^Uvajam, (8) Ilamaranam akxmamk Jiadd hamitriyaibish. 

(9) Pasdva ntdshiya marada iitd 

' agarbd2/<3t atd dniya abiya md^n . dahydnsli 

janam awaddshim 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) That which I have done, by the 

grace of Ormazd, I have accomplished all of it ... king . . 

(3) This province revolted against me. (4) A man, named 

.... imim, him the Susianians made their chief, (o) Then 1 sent 
troops to Snsiana. (6) A man, named Gobryas, a Persian, one of my 
subjects, him I appointed (to be) their leadei*. (7) Then that Gobryas 
with (his) troojDs went to Susiana. (8) He fought a battle with the 

rebels. (9) Then and his ....... and . . 

. seized and brought to me 

province*" .< there I slew him ......... 


Fa7\ 2. (1) Ddrayavushklislidyathiya — (2) tua chih 

. • Auramazdd dya vaslmd Aiiramaz- 

ddJia thadish aknnavam. 

» This coimnn has not had the bene. | his last visit inaccessible. Tlte Babv- 
fit of Ool. Eawlinson’s later correc- [ Ionian and Scythian transcripts also 
tions, having been found by him on [' here fail entirely. 
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(1) Says Bariiis tlie king— (2) . . . . and 
Ormazd * . . * by the ^ace of Ormazd . . 

. • . , . I have done. 


Far, 3. (1) Thdifya Ddrayavmh khshd^aihij ^ — (2) Hya aparam imam y 
liatiya ntd jivahjd 

(1) Says Darins the king — (2) Whoever may hereafter 

this and of life 


Par. 4. (1) Tkdtiya Ddrayavash khshdyaiS/nya — (2) ashi- 

yavain abiya Sakdin Tigram barataya . • * 

. iya abiya darayam, avam djanam ; aniyam B>garbdi/am 

abiya mam, utd Saknka ndma, avam agar- 

bdyam . , , . avadii aniyam mo&ishiam ....... ^in dihas 

pasdva da 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) I went to Sacia 

the Tigris towards the sea, him 

I passed over (?) I slew ; the enemy I seized 

...... to me, and ....... Sacuces by name, Mm I made prisoner 

there the other leader (?) it was ; then . . . 


Far. 5. (1) Ddraya%msh klishdyat/ityd — (2) . md niya 

Auramazdd yadiya vashnd Aiiramas^ddAa 

.... akuna%"ani. 

(1) Says Darius the king — (2) not Ormazd 

by the grace of Ormazd I have done (it). 


Far. 0. (1) ThMiya Ddrayaxnmh khshdyatJiiya — (2) , . . , Auramazddm 
yacldta utd jivahyd nid 


(1) Says Darius the king — (2) Ormazd 

and of' life, and 
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